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TEANSACTIONS 


OB' 

THE HIGHLAND AND A6EI0ULTDEAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND. 


ON TItK AUKIOIILTDRE Ot SVTS AND ARKAN. 
liy AkcihbaIiO M'NjsittAoiii, Junior, Glasgow. 

[PremtMJB —Tvmiiy Sowrdgw.] 

The county of Bute, composed of seven islands dotted over the 
Firth of Clyde, offers peculiar attractions to men of scienoa 
C^ntwning as it does that “epitome of the geology of the globe" 
—^the island of Arran—it is little wonder tliat it should long ere 
now have claimed the attention of the votaries of geology and 
botany. The horn and natural history of Arran have often 
been written of, and few islands, otherwise so insignificant, have 
received so much attention. Bute has formed tiiie retreat of 
many whose names arc as household words in the world of art. 
Hero Montague Stanley lived and died. Here Edmund Kean 
fied for ropo.<<(i from the plaudits of the metropolis, and Glas¬ 
gow’s merchant princes have many of them spent the evening 
of their days amid the salubrious airs of Bothesay, Port-Banna- 
tyno, and Ascog. Bute has given a premier to Great Britain 
before now, and Arran is associated with the traditions of the stir¬ 
ring times of the lieformation and the Covenants. Indeed, it 
must be admitted that the county of Bute presents greater attrac¬ 
tions to the man of science, the archmologist, and the historian, 
than it does to tlie agriculturist, A region dear to artists and 
tourists is not generally much accounted of by the practical 
farmer. Winding ravines, frowning precipices, and rugged 
mountain slopes are all very fine to look at, but are of litlfie 
avail towards raising good orops. Nevertheless, the agriculture 
of these islands is not without a history, and such as we know it 
to be we will lay it before the reader. 
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jThe position occupied by Bute anionpt the counties of Scot¬ 
land is unique. Everyone has heard the story of the Cumbrac 
minister who prayed for the wellbeing of the " inhabitants of the 
Greater and Lesser Oumbraes, and the adjacent islands of Great 
Britain and Ireland.” No part of the mainland is included in 
Buteshire, and the islands of Bute, Arran, the Greater and Lesser 
Oumbraes, Inchmaraock, the Holy Isle, and Bladda, form the 
county. The whole lies between 55* 32' and 55° 56' N. lat, and 
4° 62' and 6* 17' W. long. According to the agricultural 
returns for 1879, the total area of the coxinty is 143,997 acres, 
and the total acreage under crops, bare fallow, and grass, at 
the same period, was 24,986 acres, being 72 acres less than in 
1878. 

Few parts of Scotland, considering its size, offer such a variety 
of landscape scenery as this county. Viewed from the north one 
sees in front the island of Bute lying long and flat along the 
waters of the firth, while in rear of it there rises with over¬ 
shadowing vastness the nigged peaks of Goatfcll in Arran. Tlio 
remarks in this paper made on Bute must be considered as applic¬ 
able to Inohmamock aird the Greater Cumbrac, and those made on 
Arran will apply to the Holy Isle and Pladda. The Lessor Cuni- 
brae contains 700 acres; it is owned by the Earl of Eglinton, and, 
although included in the county of Bute for parliamentary pur¬ 
poses, it forms part of the parish of West Kilbride in Ayrshire. 
Its geological formation is Secondary trap, which seems to rest 
on a substratum of brown sandstone. The cultivation is confined 
to a few patches growing potatoes and the ordinary garden pro¬ 
duce. A great number of rabbits are reared on the island; hut, 
in fact, the Lesser Gumbrae with the other two small islands— 
Pladda and the Holy Jalc—maybe said to derive all their imiiort- 
anco from the fact of lighthouses being erected on thorn. 

As the modes of agricultiu'e ])ursued in Bute and Armn differ 
in many particulam, and the prices of the farm produce in oaeli 
are ruled by different markets, we think it better to treat of the 
two islands in separate sections, luid to detail the progress of fam¬ 
ing in each under distinct headings. In order, liowever, to give 
an idea of tlio agricultural progress of tho whole (sounty during 
the past twonty-fivo years, we here subjoin two tables of statisties 
compiled from reliable resources. Tho first table shows tho 
acreages of tho various crops in Bute and Arran in tho year 
' 1855, compared with the acreages of tho same crops as sown in 
1879. Tlie second table shows tho numbers of live stock kept 
in the islands in the former year, compared with the numlHJrs 
kept in the latter year. And we have no doubt that a slight 
study of theso tables will convince the n^ador that groat progress 
in an agricultural respect has been made by the county during 
that interval. 
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LAND UNDER CROPS, 


mn. 

1879. 

Crop. 

Kutfl. 

Arran. 


■IIIIIQH 

*Bntc 

Arran. 

Bljfforence. 


acres. 

acres. 

acres. 


acres. 

acres. - 

"Wheat. 

832 

184 

1016 

Wheat. 

78 

Decrease 938 

Barley. 

m 

17 

171 

Barley and Berc.. 

807 

Increase 636 

Oats. 

2680 


4341 

Oats., 

4696 

, 265 

Rye.. 

5 

Hi? SI 

35 

Rye. 

61 

!! 16 

Berc. 

0 


133 

l;See Barley.) 

„ iU 

Beans.... 

11 


129 

BftftTlft. 

115 

Daevease 14 

Pease.. 

0 


40 

Pease. 

10 

.. 30 

Vetches.. 

25 

8 

mst 

Vetches. 

19 

9 

Tunxips... 

1188 

421 

1609 

Turnips..... 

1555 

ft V 

64 

Potatoes... 

625 

842 

967 

Potatoes..... 

1344 

,, u* 

InoronsA S77 

Mangold. 

4 

10 

14 

Mangold..... 

10 

Decrease 4 

Carrots............. 

0 

4 

4 

Oarrots. 

2 

2 

Cabbage.. 

5 

4 

9 

Cabbage and Rape 

1 

„ 8 





Pennanont Pas¬ 

1 


Turnip seed,... .. 

4 

‘5 

9 

ture, exclusive of 

i 






Heath, &c. 

0743 


Bare Fiillow. 

65 

106 


■1 

82 

„ 78 

Grass and Hay 







under rotation 

6471 



under rotation. 


„ 2900 




18,138 


24,986 

Increase 6848 


LIVE STOCK. 


1855. 

1870. 

stock. 

Bute. 

Arran. 

Total. 

Bute und Arrtm. 

Horses for agricultural 
purpOHes above 3 

years old. 

Do, under 3 yt^ira old, 
All other horHCH,,..,... 
Milk CowH. 

390 

208 

38 

1,692 

1,844 

964 

8,873 

2,023 

3,018 

426 

299 

64 

26 

1,213 

1,142 

660 

12,925 

3,631 

9,174 

360; 

680 

272 

64 

2,806 

2,986 

1,624 

16,708 

5,564 

12,102 

786 

Horses used solely for agri- 

miltural puxposes. 790 

Horses kept solely for brtieding 428 

Total Horses. .. 1,213 

Other Cattle... 

Calves. 

Bhcop of all ages for 

breeding.. 

Bhcep of all ages for 

feeding... 

Lambs of 1866. 

CowN imd Hoifurs in milk 

and in culf. 8,176 

Otlier Cattle 2 years of age 

and above. 1,644 

Cattle under 2 years of age 2,747 

Swine. 

Total CJattlfi. 7.566 

Totals. 


14,876 

29,394 

43,770 

Sheep 1 year old and above 27,184 
Do. under 1 yeatr old. 13,361 

Total Horses,,. 

rifl+AU 


1,025 

7,415 

34,544 

786 

48,770 

Total Sheep.... 

Total Pigs. 

Total Xdve Stock in 1855m .. 

Total Sheep.. 40,495 

Pigs. 678 

Total live Stock in 1879.... 40,952 
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• An analysis of the first of the foregoing tables will show, 1st, 
a marked increase in the acreage under cultivation in 1879 as 
compared with 1855 ; 2d, an extraordinary decrease in the 
breadth of land growing wheat, and an equally extraordinary 
increase in the breadth under barley; 3d, a decrease to the 
extent of 54 acres in the amount of land under turnips, and an 
increase of 377 acres growing potatoes; and 4th, the acreage 
under sown grasses, sanfoin, and clover, shows a decrease of 
2,900 acres in 1879, but in the same column vi’ill be found an 
item of 9743 acres under permanent pasture, not heath or 
mountain land, against which there is no corresponding entry in 
the column for 1855. The result of this analysis, therefore, is that 
there is found to be, in 1879, 6848 acres under cultivation more 
than there was in 1855; that the growth of barley has in a great 
measure, though not altogether, superseded the growth of wheat, 
that an increased number of acres are now green cropped, and 
more potatoes are grown and less turnips than in 1855; and that 
there is a considerable increase in the acreage under permanent 
pasture. As we proceed with our report evidence in support of 
these statements will be furnished, and the causes which have 
produced these changes will be referred to. 

Coming now to the second table, we find that the number of 
horses in the county has increased during the last twenty-four or 
twenty-five years by 188 animals, the number of cattle by 151, 
the number of sheep by 5951, while the number of pigs has 
decreased by 108. The total increase in live stock over the 
period, therefore, is 6182 animals. 

The only other statistical information, indicative of tl lo progmss 
the county has made, agriculturally and otherwise, during the 
period reported on, to which we will refer, is furnished by n eeiu- 
parison of the rental of the county at intervals since 1855. In 
that year, inclusive of the burgh of Eothesay, and tho exteuaivo 
watering-place of Millport in Cumbrae, the entire vnhmtiou of 
the county amounted to £53,567; in 1865, mlmivc of liothesay 
and Millport, the valuation was £34,679; in 1870 it was 
£41,054; in 1876, £43,725; and in 1880 it is £47,938. The 
rental of the island of Bute, exclusive of tho burgh, in 1880, is 
£25,109, 9s.; the valuation of Arran, £20,13610s.; and of Cum- 
brae, £15,690, 18s. 

Bute. 

The island of Bute, which gives the name to the county, 
although not its most extensive division, is nevertheless the 
richest in resources, and, taken as a whole, tho most advanced in 
agnculture. Its centre is in 55“ 50' N. lat and 5“ 4' W. long. 
It lies 40 miles west from Glasgow, and 18 miles south-west of 
Gretnock, Its greatest length is about 14J miles, its average 
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breadth is about 3 miles, and its circmnference about 35 milae. 
Including Inohmarnock, which lies west of it about a mile and 
.a half, its total area is 31,836*475 acres. Its highest summit is 
Kamos Hill, which is 875 feet above sea-level; and there are in 
it throe lochs of some extent, viz., Lodi Fad, 2^ miles long by 
I mile broad. Loch Ascog, and Quien Loch. 

Naturally and geologically the island is divided into four dis¬ 
tinct sections. The Garrochhead, forming the extreme south, is 
composed of steep rugged hills; trap rock protrudes itself on 
every hand, and imparts to the scene, as viewed from the water, 
a very fierce aspect Proceeding north, the second division, lying 
between Rothesay Bay and Kdchattan Bay on the one hand and 
Scalpsie Bay on the other, is composed with slight exceptions of 
red sandstone. The third division, extending from Scalpsie Bay 
to Ettrick Bay, consists of chlorite slate; and the fourth division, 
from Ettrick Bay to the Kyles of Bute,is composed almost entirely 
■of micaceous schist The mineral deposits of the island are lime, 
■coal, and slate, but all arc of an inferior quality. 

The following description of the island, as one views it from 
the steamer’s deck when sailing round it, will give a general idea 
of its fertility, and the measine of its agricultural enterprise. 
Sailing from Rothesay northwards through the Kyles, before ixs 
lie patches of cultivated soil beautifully laid out and lying well 
to the sun, and alternating with these, little bits of moorland 
covered with heather and whins. The land ascends gently 
almost from the water’s edge, and the further west one sails 
through the narrow strait between the island and Argj'llsbire, 
the little cultivated plots on it become fewer and fewer, till, at 
the point of the island facing T,ooh Ridden, it presents one mass 
cf almost barren rooks, on which grow n few patches of scraggy 
wooiL Indeed, the extreme north end of Bute may ho said to he 
almost unonltivated and uujirofitahle for cultivation. 

Turning rotmd the Buttock Point, the agriculturist soon finds 
us he skirts the west side, that here farming is prosecuted with 
energy, and that a somewhat cold aiul unkindly soil is made to 
yidd eroia of fair average quality. In Ettrick Bay and Scalpsie 
Bay, and up the straths which intersect the island from Ettrick 
Bay to Karnes Bay, and from Scalpsie Bay to Rothesay Bay, the 
soil is much more kindly, and in the valleys patches of fertile 
loam relievo the monotony of sharp sandy till which prevails 
throughout the island. 

The south end, with the exception of the extreme south, is 
well under cultivation, and Inchmarnock grows splendid barley 
crops. Rounding the Garroch Head, Kilchattan Bay bursts 
upon the view, with the beautifully wooded slopes of Mountstuaxt 
and Kingarth. In the bay, and on the slopes and over the 
brows of the hills, the soil, which is of a sharp gravelly n|ture, 
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raises splendid potatoes for the early markets. This eastern side 
of the island is much more wooded than the western, and alto¬ 
gether presents a more pleasing appearance. 

The principal proprietor in Bute is The Most Noble the 
Marquis of Bute, K.T. Mr Thomas Eussell owns the estate of 
Ascog; a portion of the island belongs to the burgh of Eothesay, 
and there are also one or two other smaller proprietors. There 
are few parts of Scotland in which the relationships of landlord 
and tenant are so creditable and pleasant. Since the noble 
family of Stuart obtained possession of the island in 1318, Bute 
has ever been a favourite residence of tlie representatives of the 
house. 

It was stated by the present bearer of the title, when fourteen 
years of age, that his desire was that all his tenants should 
sit easy, and in every instance when it has been nocossMy 
for his desires to be consulted, the same spirit of anxious solici¬ 
tude for the good of his tenantry has shown itself. The widow.s 
of farmers who have proved themselves unequal to the task 
of managing their husband’s businesses have been invoiiably 
pensioned, and it has been a rule of the estate for many years 
that on expiry of leases no farms shoxrld be advertised unless the 
tenant wishes to quit. All draining for the last eighteen years has 
been executed at the landlord’s expense, the tenant paying 5 per 
cent, on his outlay. The steadings on the island are commodious 
and in excellent repair, in which state they are maintained by 
the landlord. Old tenants invariably have the first offer of 
farms to let, and no farm is ever offered to tlie public unless the 
former tenant is retiring from the business. On formally 
requesting it, permission is given to all tenants to trap or snare 
rabbits on their holdings. 

Besides treating their tenantry in this liberal manner, the 
landowners in Bute have done much in the way of presenting 
gifts to, and carrying out works of utility and interest in, tlie 
burgh of Eothesay, to make that favourite W8tering-i>lace oven 
more popular than it has been, and of course the greater the 
number of visitors to Eothesay the brisker the demand for dairy 
produce. The Marquis has renovated the old castle of Eothesay 
at great expense, and the munificent gifts to the burgh of the 
late A. B. Stewart of Ascog Hall, and of Thomas Eussell of Ascog, 
should not be forgotten by those who derive considerable benefit 
from the ^eat influx of Glasgow visitors during summer. 

In addition to many other premiums a grant of £20 is annu¬ 
ally made to the funds of the Farmers’ Society out of tho 
exchequer of the Bute estate office, and for several years, through 
the instrumentality of the late Mr Henry Stuart, a sUvbr 
cup was competed for, which was eventually to become the pro¬ 
perty of the tenant on the Bute estate who should twice be 
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adjudicated to have the best uiianai{ed fnnn. Tliis cup was 
awarded in 1867 to the late Mr Alexander Hunter, Mid St 
CJolmoc; in 1868, to Mr James Duncan, Culivine; and in 1872 
to Mr llobert M'Allister, Mid Ascog, who, having again been 
awarded it in 1875, now holds it in possession. 

Bdkgh of EOTIlESAy, 

As the onward progress of industry in the island of Bute is 
intimately connected with the wellbeing of the burgh of 
Eothesay, a few particulars regax-ding the latter may not inaptly 
find a place here. 

Bothesay is situated on the east side of the island, and has 
a population of well-nigh 8000 inhabitants. A considerable 
amount of trade was until recently carried on in the town, and a 
plentiful watcr-sa])ply, suitable for use as a motive power, 
peoixliarly adapted it as a centx'e for carrying on the business of 
cotton-spinning. One of the first cotton-spinning mills in 
Scotland was erected in 1780 on a site adjacent to the “ lade ” 
which runs from Loch Fad, nearly opposite to the present 
Ladeside MilL The incipient stages of this industry were nothing 
very wonderful, but in course of time more extensive works were 
erected, and tlio business was prosecuted for about fifty years with 
tolerable success, xmtil the dearth in cotton, caused by the Ameri¬ 
can civil war and several coneuwent causes, brought about the 
stoppage of the works, which have never been re-openod, and 
are indeed now partially demolished. 

The weaving trade was once represented in Bothesay by three 
mills, hut about eight years ago the Vennel Factory suspended 
operations, and within the last two years the Broadoroft Factory 
has followed its (ixnmple, so tliat there is now only the Ladeside 
Mill working. Various causits might ho assigned for the cessa¬ 
tion of tills industry, hut the chief are perhaps the isolated 
position of the town and the great improvements recently effected 
in the style of mnuhineiy, against which less modem maohineiy 
is not able to ctmipete. 

Tlie genenU adaptation of steam-power to shipping dealt a 
severe mow to the timber shipbuilding trade, which was carried 
on in Bothesay with great sxiccess for a long period of years. 
This business latterly was represented by two firms engaged in 
separate brandies of the trade; the “Town Yard” dealing speci¬ 
ally in those small vessels of from 100 to 150 tons register, 
known as "Coasters,” while the "Ardbeg Yard” waschMy 
employed in the building of fishing-smacks. The failure of the 
west coast herring fishing during the past ten years has, however, 
ruined this branch of the trade; and altliough the building of 
the coaster class of vessels might have been persevered in, the 
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compulsory removal of the “ Town Yard,” some few years ago, 
to make room for the esplanade, has extinguished that branch 
also. 

But notwithstanding the collapse of these industries, the 
prosperity of the town has not to any extent been impaired. 
Eothesay, it is well known, is a favourite summer resort of the 
Glasgow folks; large numbers of them flock to it yearly in quest 
of health and recreation, and this has been a means of great 
advantage and prosperity to the whole town and island. Many 
trades and interests have been fostered and advanced by it, and 
amongst these, as may naturally be supposed, the agricultural 
interest has come in for its due share of advantage. As it is with 
this interest that we axe chiefly concerned, we will now proceed 
to remark more particularly upon it, making in the first place 
some few observations on soil and climate. 

SM and Cl/imate. 

The characteristics of the soil in Bute vary gi'eatly. On the 
east side of the island it is of a sharp gravelly nature, and rests 
on a substratum of red sandstone. Going north along the west 
side of Port-BannatjTie or Karnes Bay, the land lies very steep, 
and "with the exception of the fields along the shore, where the 
sod is deeper, and the subsoil a gravelly clay or slate, the whole 
of the ground is thin, and rests on a subsoil of red till. Passing 
through the valley from Bannatyne Bay to Ettrick Bay, the soil 
is still gravelly, but is much deeper, and large patches of loam 
are to be found. The deepest soil in the island lies along the 
Bay of Ettrick, where there is a depth of about 3 feet of earth, 
and a bed of gravel lying under. Fifty years ago this was a 
huge marsh, and a bed of moss still runs along tlie greater part 
of the farm of Mid St Cohnac. In the valley of Glohiuoi’o, largo 
patches of deep moss and loam are scattered over the fields, and 
a turnip crop has been grown in this year (1880), in this glon, 
which will compare favourably with any in the island. 

In the Commeimenooh district, comprising Uio farms of 
Larichorig, Baluachrach, Dunalunt, and Balichraoh, the soil will 
be found to be representative of all the different kinds of soil in 
the island. . The farm of Balichrach is admitted to he the most 
regular crop-producing farm in the island, and on Ballycmrrie, 
the soil is light, free, and very easily wrought. In Kingarth, 
especially along the valley from Scalpsie Bay to Kilohattan Bay, 
there is also great variety of soil; on the higher grounds it is 
of a till and clay formation, and therefore poor, but in the straths 
light sandy soil prevails, and an occasional depth of good loam 
is met witL 

Buje has been so long famed for its salubrious climate that 
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little need be said on tbe subject Frost seldom continues long, 
and is never very severe; and snow lies a very short time even 
in the worst seasons. The salubrity of the island is so well 
known that Bothesay has been called the “ Montpelier of Scot* 
land.” There are two very extensive hydropathic establish¬ 
ments, well-frequented—one at Bothesay, and the other at 
Port-Bannatyne. 

The following figures give the rainfall over a period of years, 
as measured near Bothesay:— 


Year. 

Inches. 

Tear. 

Inches. 

1800 

46*09 

1870 

38*10 

1826 

46*98 

1876 

, . • 

1860 

50*80 

1876 

56*314 

1865 

34*50 

1877 

68*697 

1860 

48*20 

1878 

42*416 

1866 

41*30 

1879 

50*426 


Comparing these figures with the returns made for other parts 
•of Scotland, we find that in 1855 the average rainfall in Bute 
was 34'50; in Dumfriesshire, it was 35*G3; in Midlothian, 
21-43; in Strathearu, Perthshire, 19-20 inches. In 1870, Bute 
rainfall averged 38-10; in 1876,6C-314; in 1877, 68,507; and in 
1878, 42*416 inches ; whereas the gauge at Dunrobin Castle, in 
tSutherlandshire, gives the following measurements for the same 
years, vi;!;—1870, 26-7.5; 1876, 34*62; 1877, 41*65; 1878, 
34*86 inches. The results of this comparison prove that the 
moisture of Bute is about the same os that of Dumfriesshire, and 
that it is very much jjreater than the moisture of Sutherland- 
shire. To take a ]>articular point in each of the two first-named 
oonntios, the rainfall in the town of Moffat measured, in 1856, 
36*60, and the rainfall in Bothesay metisured in the same year, 
34*50 inches. These figures speak for themselves, and give a 
very good idea of the general nature of the climate of Bute. 


Eetro^Kdiw, Qhmee. at tlm state of Agnmdture prior to 1860. 

From a valuahlo “History of Bute” written by Mr John 
Blain, (who for sixty years previous to 1820 was intimately 
■connected with tlie island), and recently published by Mr 
Harvey, Bothesay, very full particulars of the agriculture of 
Bute at the beginning of this century can be obtained. It 
appears that about 1748 the Earl of Bute introduced farmers 
from the mainland, in the expectation that the natives would be 
induced to adopt their system of farming. The introduction of 
these strangers did not, nowever, have such a beneficial effect as 
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■was expected, and the landlord soon tried other experiments to> 
improve the condition of his tenantry. Nineteen years lease® 
were granted, and all rents were converted into money pay¬ 
ments. In the low state of fanning pursued at that time many 
more cattle were kept than the holdings would maintain, and the* 
horses were of such inferior quality that six of them were em¬ 
ployed to draw the wooden plough ■then used. Black cattle were 
general throughout the island, and were an ill-conditioned had- 
milki-ng breed. Itwas one of the conditions of these new leasesthat 
the stocks should he reduced, and for this purpose a public fair was 
appointed to be held at Eothesay for the sale of the surplus 
stock, of which fair the foUo^wing extract from the “ Glasgow 
Journal,” of 16th April 1765, is an advertisement:— 

“At Rothesay, in Bute, upon 28th May next, tliere will 
be held a market of black cattle, sheep, and horses; the market 
to continue till all are sold off. As most of the tenants in the 
island are obliged by their tacks to dispose of a third of theii" 
stock against 'WTiitsunday next, it is expected there will be a great 
number of cattle there. 

“Bor the convenience of merchants, boats ■will attend at 
Rothesay, and like’wise at Scoulag Burn-foot, for carrymg off tlie 
eatile sold, either to Largs, or anywhere up the river, freight 
free.” 

While the Earl was thus trying to improve the condition of 
the stocks by causing fewer animals to be kept, he also offered 
“ a variety of premiums, such as, for the best bulk, for the best 
dairy produce, for the greatest quantity of butter and cheese 
produced by a given number of cows, for well-compounded com¬ 
post dung-hills, and a certain sum per acre for waste land 
brought under cultivation.” A Suffolk stallion was kept for the 
use of the fanners’ mares, and no fees were charged for hia 
service, and many other important impro-vements were promoted 
by this patriotic nobleman. 

In 1806 or thereby his successor, following in his footsteps, and 
actuated by the same laudable motives, sent, at his own expense, 
half-a-dozen farmers’ sons, bred on the island, to be educated by 
a Mr Walker, on the farm of Rutherford, near Kelso, and 
instructed in the most approved systems of agriculture then 
pursued in Roxburghshire. On their way east these young men 
passed through the country from Glasgow to Edinburgh and 
iroin Edinburgh to Kelso on foot, and were thus enabled to 
obtain a good general view of the whole agriculture of the counties, 
along their routa The curriculum through which those students 
passed lasted for two years, at the end of which time they returned 
to Bute, and were furnished with farms on the estate of the 
marquis at reasonable rents. Tlieir improved mode of farming. 
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and intelligent ap]^lioation of scientific principles, so far as then 
known, to the cultivation of the soil, excited the interest of their 
neighbours,and a generous spirit of rivalry was engendered, which 
tended to bring about a remarkable change for the bettor in the 
condition both of the fanners and of the land. As this fact seems 
to have been overlooked in all former agricultural accounts of 
the island, no apology is necessary for here inserting the names 
of several of the gentlemen who were the principal agents in 
effecting this change. They included Mr James Jamieson, who 
became tenant of Ambrismore; Mr Charles Stewart, afterwards 
of Ardroscadale; Mr John*Dunoan, the tenant of Meikle Kil- 
chattan ; Mr George MThee, North Inchmamock; and Mr A. 
MTntyre, Dunalunt. 

The next most important event in the early part of this century, 
and one wliich has exercised an .immense influence in improving 
the agriculture of Bute, was the institution of the Bute Farmers’ 
Society. The idea of such an association was first mooted at a 
meeting of the inhabitants of the island, held in the early part 
of the year 1806, over which Mr John Blain presided, and at 
which ho delivered an address on the state of agriculture, which 
is given in extenso at pages 2*74-283 of the history referred to,—an 
address remarkable alike for its breadth of view, its fearless de¬ 
nunciation of abuses, and its judicious recommendation of reforms. 

The first object contemplated by the promoters of this institu¬ 
tion was discussion oti agricultural topics, but in 1807, at their 
March meeting, wo find them making arrangements for holding a 
ploughing-match, and settling tho amount of premium to be 
oftbred respectively for the best stallion and the best bull for 
breeding purijosos. At the first ploughing-match ever held in 
the island, that in March 1806, premiums were offered by tho 
Marquis of Bute, and twenty-six two-horse ploughs competed, 
each being provided with a driver in addition to the ploughman 
proper, but at the match hold under the auspices of the Society 
a year later, drivers wern dispensed with, and thirty-four ploughs 
appeared on the ground. 

Those ploughing-matohes were in course of time discontinued, 
it being considered that tho object they had in view had been 
attained, hut premiums continued to he offered for the best fields 
of turnips, the most successful crops of artificial grasses, improve¬ 
ments in the breed of cattle, the best kept hedges, and the best 
regulated farms. 

At what time this buddix^ society, which was technically known 
as the Bute Agricultural Society, ceased to exist, it is difficult to 
determine; its last published minute is dated the 16th March 
1807, but that it had been defunct for some time prior to 1820 is 
clear from the fact that in 1821, Mr Samuel Girdwood, then in 
Kenylamont, proposed to revive the ploughing-match, apd was 
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empowered Ijy tlie farmers to collect subscriptions, and to call a 
general meeting of tbe tenantry so soon as he had collocted a 
sum sufficient to pay adequate premiums to competitors. This 
scheme proved successful, and the next development of the 
renewed agricultural enterprise took shape on the 3d day of 
Tebruary 1825, when a meeting was hdd in Eothesay of persona 
friendly to the institution of a Farmer’s Society. The result of 
this meeting was that the Society which stiU exists was foanded, 
having for its object the promotion of agricultural improvement 
in all its branches, to be attained by the granting of premiums, 
the formation of a library, and the holding of meetings for dis¬ 
cussions on agricultural topics. This Society has done very 
much towards the furtherance of a^culture. By the premiums 
offered for dairy cows of pure breeding and good nuUdng qualities 
it has fostered dairy-farming, till it is now almost in as flourishing 
a condition as could be desired. By the introduction of good 
Clydesdale stallions it has enhanced the value of the draught 
horses, and by its premiums for the best fields of turnips, &a, it 
has greatly increased the profitableness of green-cropping in the 
island. 

Modern Farming. 

As Lord Bute may be said to have been the principal agent in 
abolishing the last remnants of primitive farming, and Mr John 
Blain may be said to have been the forerunner of scientific farm¬ 
ing, so the honour of being the inaugurator of the modem era in 
Bute farming must be awarded to Mr Samuel Girdwood, This 
gentleman about forty years ago held the offices of steward to Lord 
Bute and secretary of the Farmers’ Society, and was also tenant 
of the farm of Kerrylamont, in Kingarth. He was a man of more 
than average intelligence, of great force of character, and jjossessed 
of unbounded enthusiasm in the furtherance of a favourite pursuit. 
His tombstone in Eothesay churchyard tells us, that he was for 
forty years connected with the estate of the Marquis of Bute; 
“distinguished by fidelity in his trust, ability, skill, and success in 
the discharge of his duties, and zeal for the public iuturest." 
Under his fostering care the Society progressed wonderfully, and 
by the introduction of furrow drains and the system of Ihiiing, the 
reclamation of waste lands was vigorously prosecuted. Through 
his instrumentality, a lime-kiln was established at Kilchattan 
Bay, and the limestone found in the island was there burned 
and utilized, and a premium was offered by Lord Bute for the 
best heap of composite manure, i.e., of farmyard manure, mixed 
with such waste as the sweepings of the farmyard, and the 
“sc6uring” of the roadside drains, &c. On the farm of Kerry¬ 
lamont he carried on various experiments, the results of wliich, 
when successful, were communicated to the farmers. In order 
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to facilitate intorchange of opinions by practical men on agrreul- 
tural questions, Mr Girdwood, in conjunction with Mr Alexander 
Anderson, the first letterpress printer in Eothesay, issued, on the 
26th November 1839, the first number of the “ Bute Eocord of 
Eural Affairs,” a publication which continued to be issued 
regvilarly until January 1846, and which in its republished form 
(1860) furnishes an excellent reference work to the student of 
agricultural progress in Bute. 

Having thus brought the review of the agriculture of Bute 
prior to the period on which we are asked to report to a close, we 
now proceed to give somewhat in detail particulars of farming 
operations during the past twenty-five or thirty years. 

The system of farming differs little if at all from that commonly 
pursued in the west of Scotland. The rotation of crops at, and 
some time previous to the commencement of the period reported 
on, was what is known as a seven years’ shift, ie., the ground lay 
three years in pasture, and four under crop, but for the last twenty 
years or more a six years’ shift was substituted; in all the new 
leases, however, the seven years’ shift has again been reverted to. 
The land lies under pasture for three years ; it is then broken 
up by the plough, and the fourth year an oat crop is sown; the 
fifth yetu* it is green cropped; the sixth year it is sown down 
with oats or barley and rye-grass and clover seed; and the seventh 
year a crop of rye-grass and clover is taken off. No two white 
crops are allowed to be taken off in succession without the con¬ 
sent of the landlord. 

Taking these crops in the order of their rotation we are first 
called upon to give a few particulars of tho 

Oat Crop. 

Tho eataldished custom for tho last fiftyyears lias been to import 
for seed i)ur]ioses Midlothian “potato” and “sandy” oats from 
tho Ediuburgil markets. On tho higher lands, where the ground 
is shallow, "andof a heavy clayey nature, “sandy” oats are 
invarialdy sown, ami on tho deeper and more fertile lands scarcely 
any but “potato” oats are produced “Hamilton" oats are 
found to grow admirably on tho light soils of Kilchattan Bay, 
and weigh about 42 lbs. per bushel Tho land is broken out of 
grass during January and February, and sowing is begun in 
April, and thought to be completed in good time when the seed 
is all in by the 20th of that month. In the north-east of Bute 
damage is often done to the growing crop during the month of 
June by gales of east wind, which shake the grain when in 
flower, and although the hulk of straw is often very great, the 
result of thrashing is many times disappointing. The crops are 
generally first harvested in North Bute,—not that the soil there 
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is capable of raising earlier crops than the soil in Kingarth, hut 
the fanners on the east side of the island give all their attention 
in the early part of spring to the potato crop, whereas generally 
throughout the rest of the island the fanners give equal attention 
to white and green crops., The reaping-machine is now, and 
has been for many years, in use on almost every farm in Bute, 
and very few acres axe now cut with the scythe or hook, and 
these only when the crop has been much flattened by the storms. 
The first who introduced a successful reaping-machine was Mr 
John M'Dougall, the tenant of Kerrytonlia who purchased one 
of Jack’s reapers about twenty or twenty-five years ago. A very 
fewacres may occasionallybelet to Irish reapersbythe acre,but this 
mode of harvesting is now nearly obsolete. The hands necessary 
for the management of the farm during the year are usually equal 
to the extra demands of harvest time, but if additional workers are 
necessary they can easily be procured in Eothesay. 

The average produce of oats per acre in 1855 was 32 bushels, 
and the average of fiars prices for the seven years ending 1856, 
was 23s. 6|d.; the average produce per acre in 1880 will be 
about the same as in 1855, and the average of fiars prices for 
seven years ending 1876 was 24s. 6JJd. per imperial quarter. 
Over a period of years the bushel of oats will weigh on an average 
about 40 lbs. and when ground a 6 bushel bag of oats usually 
yidds 140 lbs. of meal The habits of the people of Bute have 
greatly changed during the past twelve or fifteen years, and whilst 
formerly a large proportion of grain was ground into oatmeal, now 
only a very small proportion of it is devoted to this use. 

Orem-Grop]ping — Pota^es and Twm^s. 

The early history of green-cropping in Bute is interesting and 
instructive. As we have seen, the chief proprietor early gave 
tangible proof of his interest in the improvement of agriculture, 
and the Highland and Agricultural Society, as well as the local 
Farmers’ Society, later on, did something to encourage the growth 
of green-crops. The National Society, in 1851 and 1852, and in 
several following years, offered premiums for the best managed 
green crop in the island, and in 1868 a premium was offered by 
the agent for the best 2 acres of turnips and potatoes grown with 
Goulding’s manures. The HighlandjSociety’s medals fell to the lot 
of the tenant of Mid Ascog in 1851,1862,1854, and 1855, and 
the premium offered by Goulding was also awarded to him. 
Prizes of a like nature were awarded on different occasions by 
other donors, and the competitions for them did much to make 
the farmers bestow increased care on these important crops. 

For noany years Bute has been known as one of the earliest 
places jn the west of Scotland for the growth of potatoes. These 
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favourite roots grow well on the sharp gravelly soil of Kilchattan 
Bay and Kingarth, and the farmers in that district vie with each 
•other in sending the earliest potatoes to the Glasgow market. In 
the spring time potatoes used to become rather a scarce commo- 
•dity in Bute, but the advent of the “ Champion ” potato has some¬ 
what obviated the danger of a local famine of these vegetables. 
■“ Bed Bogs” is the principal variety planted for sale in the early 
markets. The average price of early potatoes is about£18 per acre; 
although in Kilchattan Bay from £20 to £24 have been obtained 
in an exceptionally good season. The buyer digs the crop, and 
the farmer drives to &e place of shipment free of charge. On some 
of the shore farms the stubble is during winter covered with sea¬ 
weed, but in general it is ploughed down or grubbed about 
Martinmas, and again ploughed in February. Potatoes for early 
sale are planted as soon as possible after the end of February. 
The width of potato drill is from 25 to 26 inches, the latter 
figure being the standard. The crop is in most cases sold to 
dealers from Glasgow, and the frequent communication between 
Bute and the mainland—steamers sailing hourly during summer, 
—admits of the crop being lifted and transported to Glasgow in 
a very short time. 

In the extreme northern portions of the island and in the more 
exposed situations, potatoes are only grown in quantity suiticient 
to supply the wants of the family. On one of the forms in 
Kingarth, in 1880, a fair crop of barley has been raised on a 
field on which a crop of early potatoes was grown. The potatoes 
were lifted about the middle of June„and the barley was sown 
•on the 26th and 30th of the same month. This is rather an 
unusual proceeding (rape-seed being generally sown on the potato 
ground), and its success will be watched with interest 


The growing of those favourite fooding-roots forms a large 
part of the agriculture of Bute. Turnips were first introduced 
into Bute by Mr Knox, then tenant of Korrylamont, in 1800. 

The sorts now in mo.st common use are purpletop Swedish 
and groentop yellow, and about one-half of the breailth under 
turnip crops is sown with the former, and the other half with 
the latter variety. As a ride the whole produce of the crop is 
consumed by the stocks on the farms, but a good exportation 
trade is carried on by some of the farmers. The turnips are 
shipped in bulk, and sold in Glasgow and Greenock. 

The average width of turnip drill is 27 inches. In the south 
end of Bute the turnip crop has—since the growing of early 
potatoes assumed its present important position—been chiefly 
grown with artificial manures, as the farmyard dimg is all 
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req^uired for the earlier crop. In North Bute and Commermeuocl v 
where less attention is given to the early potatoes, an effort 
is made to sow the crop on manure formed of an equal proper* 
tion of byre and stable manure and artificial stuffs. Generally 
it may be said that the farmers are now using more ground bones 
than formerly, and within the last few years it has become 
necessary to use a good deal more town manure, and on one farm 
in Kingarth, in the winter of 1879, upwards of 400 tons have 
been spread. 

For the storage of the turnip crop during winter different plans 
are adopted. On the eastern side of the island the produce of 
two drills is gathered into one furrow, and covered over by the 
plough. On the western side the turnips are only taken out of 
the ground as they are needed, the earth being put up to them 
at t£e beginning of the winter. The system, so successfully 
carried out in Dumfriesshire, of feeding sheep on the growing 
crop, has been tried in Bute, but on account of the moistness of 
the climate it was found very unprofitable, and the practice has 
been discontinued. 

The average yield of turnips per acre in 1855 was 16 tons 
11 cwts; the average yield of Swedish turnips in 1870, about 
18 tons; and of yellow, 14 tons. For thinning turnips the services 
of female workers can be secured at about 2s. per day, and of 
male workers at about 2s, 6d. per day; in both cases without 
food. 

Su mming up the report on green-cropping, it must be said that 
the most unprofitable branch of farming during the last ten yeans 
has been the growing of early potatoes, and those farmers who 
have bestowed more attention on the turnip crop are to-day 
better off than the others, and their farms are in imrch better 
condition. Turnips leave the soil in much better condition for 
the growth of the next crop, and one can easily distinguish by 
the appearance of the white crop whether it has been sown on 
potato or on tiumip ground. 


BarUy. 

Up to within a recent period wheat was extensively grown in 
Bute. About the time of the Crimean War wliite wheat was 
grown,^ and was the most successful and most profitable crop 
raised m the island. Seasons were then very favourable, prices 
were high, and on one of the most northerly farms the average 
of 48 bushels per acre was realised on a field of 10 acres. Barley, 
however, has for the last twenty years more or less been increas¬ 
ingly cultivated, and, as a result, has now almost entirely sup¬ 
planted wheat. The reason for this change of crop has chie:^ 
been_this: the ready market which is found for barley in the 
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disbiHing districts of Campbeltown and Islay, and the increasing 
foreign supplies of wheat, which have rendered it more profitable 
to grow barley. The change of crop has also proved beneficial 
in another way; it has tended to the good of the soil, because 
barley keeps the ground much cleaner, and does not take so 
much of the strength out of it as wheat. 

The red land alone is sown with barley; indeed, it may be said 
that, with the exception of the moorland farms, all the sown- 
down land is cropped with it. The variety sown is in general 
that known as common barley, although in the north end, and 
wherever the land is strong and in good condition, the farmers 
prefer the “ Chevalier" sort, as it is the more profitable. 

Experience has taught the fanners in Bute that home-grown 
l>arley is ill-adapted for seed purposes, and consequently all the 
seed is brought from Midlothian. The heads of the home-grown 
seed become black, and the }deld is not up to what might be ex¬ 
pected, The Midlotliian grain usually weighs about 56 lbs. per 
bushel, and the average weight per bushel of the barley crop is 
from 52 to 54 lbs. Barley harvest in a fairly good season begins 
about the 15th of August, and the crop in the south end is com¬ 
monly hutted in the fields, and tlrrashed off the huts by the largo 
thrashing mills, two of which travel the island in circuit. In the 
north end the'crop is stacked in long stacks placed four abreast, 
and containlug about twentycartloads a-piece. Themill stands be¬ 
tween the two inner stacks, and the tops being taken off these, 
the sheaves from the outer stacks are forked on to them, and from 
them on to the machine. The outer stacks being thus disposed 
of, the sheaves of the iimer are then passed through the mill. 
The barley straw on being thrashed is stored in long square 
stacks, and is \i8od during winter in various ways. Some of it 
is cut into chaili steamed, and mixed with meal and turnips for 
feeding purposes; the rest of it is used for “ litter," and a little of 
it for thatch. 

Bye-grass. 

When laud in Bute was newly redaimed great quantities of 
r;jre-grass seed were ripened and sold! for exportation. At that 
time the ripening of rye-grass seed was one of the features of 
Bute farming. Sometimes the yield per acre has been known to 
be as high as 6 quartern. In 1853 the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society’s medal awarded for the best sample of perennial 
rye-m?as8 seed grown in Scotland, was gained by Mr James Duncan, 
Bhubodaoh; and in 1854 the same medal was gained by Mr 
John Stewart, Baluachraoh, in Oommermenooh district. The 
average yield per acre will not now be more than 2 quarters; 
the great majority of the farmers out their hay green and 
winnow it, ana the ripening of it is only permitted on such farms 

B 
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as are best suited for the process, when, the crop is exceptionally 
plflftn . The weight per bushel of this season’s (1880) rye-grass 
seed averages from 23 lbs. to 28 lbs., and the price realised for it 
is from Is. to Is. 3d. less per boll of 4 bushels than the price of 
that sampled in Ajncshire. 

Eye-grass seed is invariably mixed with clover, and the second 
growth of clover in a season such as 1880 could hardly be matched 
in any part of Scotland. On Mid Asoog and Colmac this season 
(1880) there has been a crop of great bulk, which has been win¬ 
nowed and stored for fodder. 

CaMle and Dairy-farmmg. 

The native breed of cattle in Bute, which were presumably of 
Highland origin, although many of them were polled, have long 
been superseded by the Ayrshires. Dairy-farming is one of the 
principal departments of the rural econon^ of the island, and as 
the demand for dairy produce increased, so it became the interest 
of the farmers to meet it by improving their herds, and increas¬ 
ing the milking qualities of their cows. We are able with tolerable 
certainty to establish the date when the first Ayrshires wewi 
introduced. The earliest occasion on which a prize was specially 
awarded at the annual show for Ayrshire cows was in 1830, but tlm 
breed had been in the island fully a quarter of a century before 
that date. Among the first, if not the very first, to introduce 
Ayrshires, was Mr Thomas Stevenson, who in 1803 came from 
Neilston, in Eenfrewshire, to the farm of Edinmore, and brought 
with him a nmnber of Ayrshire calves, which were brought over 
by ferry from Largs to. Scoulag, and were then travelled across 
the island to the west side, near Oolmao. Mr William Barr nlH<i 
came from Ayrshire about the same time, and brought with him 
a small stock of the breed of his native county. Those gentle¬ 
men were followed soon after by Mr Johnstone, tlie father of the 
present tenant of West St Golmac, who enmo from West Kilbride, 
Ayrshire, in 1809, and by Mr Eobert Hunter, Mid St Oolmao, 
also an Ayrshire man, both of whom brought horils of pure bred 
Ayrshires with them. The cattle brought in by these stoangers 
must have soon commended themselves to the natives, beoauso wo 
find that the Stewarts of Baliehrach and Bahrachraoh, who ai’o said 
to be a family resident in Bute for about three hundred years, have 
long had excellent herds of Ayrshire cows. The herd presently 
on the farm of Baluachrach or Upper Ardroscadale, was founded 
by the late Mr Eobert Stewart in May 1833, fx-om purchases 
made in the island. A bull was bought from the late Eev. 
Alexander M'Bride, minister of the parish, and afterwards of tlie 
Eree^ Church, North Bute, which greatly improved the breed, and 
sires have been introduced from the mainland which have main- 
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'tained its superiority. Mr Stewart was awarded the first prize, 
twenty years ago, for the best aged cow in milk, and also a silver 
medal as owner of the best six cows shown. 

In 1866 a selection of Ayrshire cows was made from herds in 
Bute, and sent over to the Paris Exhibition as the joint adventure 
of several farmers. The cows wore all sold at a good profif,, and 
one selected from the herd of Mid Ascog, was awarded the bronze 
medal as one of the best cows in milk in the exhibition. 

TheMidAscog herd was founded aboutl850,withcowspurchased 
in the island, and its superior milking qualities were maintained 
by the use of bulls from the herd of Mr Murdoch, Camtyne, near 
Glasgow. Up to about 1870 only bulls from this herd were 
bought in, and during that period many of the leading prizes at 
the local show were awarded to Mr M'Allister, the tenant of Mid 
Ascog. From 1859 to 1880 scarcely a year has passed without 
his gaining medals for his Ayshires, and the trophies won by 
him can hardly be enumerated. After the Carntyne herd was 
dispersed bulls were purchased from the Burnhousos bree<l, and 
by the exercise of groat care in mating sires and dams tho excol- 
lency of the herd luis been maintained. 

The herd of Mid St Oolmac, owned by tlio late Mr Alexander 
Hunter, and formed from stock brought from Ayrshire liy him, 
was one which for many ytsars uplicld the credit of Bute dairy 
cows in showynrds all over Scotland. After tho death of Mr 
Robert Hunter the farm was carried on and tho stock greatly 
improved by his son, and at liis death a few years ago it was sold 
by public auction, and the price# realised were tho higliost ever 
obtained at a dis^lenishing sale in Bute. The throe-year-old 
queys drew very high prices, and three of them sold respectively 
at £83, £28, and £25 a-pioce. 

Several of tho highest priced animals were purchased by the pre¬ 
sent tenant of tho farm, and with tho herdfomuled by his father, 
Mr James Simpson, on Largi vreohtan about thirty-four yjiiirs ago, 
they now form tho miignilitient herd of forty dairy cows on Mid St 
Oolmac. Tho Tjargivro<ilitim herd was foundocl from purcliasos 
made in Ayrshire, and from cows purohnsed from Mr Ixx'hiiead, 
Toward, Argyllshire; the bulls have almost invariably been pur¬ 
chased from tho tenant of Boydston, Ardrossan. One of tliese 
bulls was tho sire of twenty prize animals, and sevml high priced 
cows have at times been added to the herd, including the funioiis 
■cow "Joan,” bred at Knockdon, and sold at the Aiicliendwinan 
sale of Ayrshires some few years ago. 

The Bute herd, however, which has come most to. the front in 
shows on the mainland in recent yearsis that of Meikle Kilehattan. 
This herd was founded fourteen years ago from purchases made 
an the island. Bulls have been used bred by Mr Scott, Piaue 
Form, Bute; Mr Ivie Campbell, Ualgig, Hew Cumnock; Mr 
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I’leming, Oastleton, Caxinunnook; Mr Brawn, Cartlebum, Kil-’ 
winning; and Mr Howie, Bumlionses. These were all gwd 
breeding sires, but the Cartlebum bull elfected the greatest im¬ 
provement in the breed. 

As these dairies touched upon, are, with Balichrach, the most 
extensive in the island, the details of the wa;^ in which their 
CLuabty has been maintained may serve as an indication of the 
general methodof breeding Ayrshires followed in Bute. Queys are 
seldom or never bought in, but bulls almost invariably are. The' 
quey calves are all kept to keep up the herds, but the bull calves,, 
unless very promising, are sold as unfed veal to the butchers.. 
As a rule the aged cows are not kept after they are ten years of 
age unless they have proved themselves to be extra valuable as- 
breeders. Cows which calve in autumn sell at about £15 per 
head; those calving in spring draw from £12 to £14. 

The produce of the Bute dairies is either sold as sweet milk 
or manufactured into fresh butter, for both of winch tliere is an 
abundant demand in Eothesay, Port-Bannatyne, and Ascog. A 
good deal of fresh butter is also sent out of the island. A boat 
crosses from Kilcbattan Bay to Millport with supplies of butter,, 
and quantities are also sent to Dunoon. When the dairy trade 
b^n at first to develop itself in 1810, the milk was all sold, 
skimmed; after a time a demand arose for mixed “skim” and 
“sweet” milk, and again butter milk was in favour; but for' 
many years sweet milk has been exclusively in demand. Cheese 
was somewhat extensively naanuf^tured in former times. The 
writer of the “ Statistical Account,” in 1840, tells us that the 
“cheese then made was equal to the best Dunlop,” bub this 
remark does not now hold good. Bowing establishments are 
very rare; the farmers generally sell the produce of their dairies 
without the intervention of any middle party, as by this means 
they receive about 2d. a pound more for their butter than they 
would by selling it wholesale to merchants in Bothesay. Tke 
first farmers who sold milk from carts in the streets of Bothesay, 
were Mr John Currie, then in Ardbeg, and Mr Thomas Stevenson, 
Ardmalish. Presh butter sells out of ^thesay at about Is. 6d. per 
lb. on an average, and fresh country eggs, sent from Bute at about 
Is. per dozen. In Eothesay^ the consumer can purchase butter 
produced by the Bute dairies at about 3d. a lb. less than lie 
would pay in Dunoon or Helensburgh, as the supply in the island 
exceeds the demand. 

The price of sweet milk, wholesale, is about 4d. per imperial 
pint; of fresh butter, wholesale, about Is. 2d. per lb., retdl. Is. -id.. 
to Is. 6d. 

As there is not a market for all the butter milk churned in 
the4sland, for the last twenty years it has been usual for many of 
the farmers to make the sour ^nilk into a curd for dye, which is 
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sold to merchants in Glasgow. The milk after chuniing is put into 
* a large vat, and a slow fire being put under, it is allowed to remtiin 
tliere for two days; at the end of that time, being now formed into 
a cxird, it is taken out and put into a suspended bag, by which 
means the whey is allowed to drip out of it. It is afterwards 
taken down, and put under a cheese-press for a time, and is then 
sent off to the Glasgow market. The price received for the curd 
is from 18s. to 20a. per cwt. which is about equal to three farth¬ 
ings a pint, or within a fraction of the price usually obtained for 
butter milk. The sour milk whey is mixed with meal, and forms 
excellent food for the pigs. 


Slieef. 

Sheep-farming is not very extensively followed in Bute. All 
the farms carrying pure bred stocks are in the north end, and the 
-chief of them are Mubodach, Kilmichael, Hilton, and Glenmore. 
The stocks carried on tliese hills are mixed flocks of blackfaced 
■ewes and wethers. A little mom than thirty years ago several 
of the farmers sold off their blackfaced sheep and bought in 
-Cheviots, but it was found that the Border favourites were very 
unprofitable, and for the last twenty years there have been few or 
none of them in the island. An experiment was also tried on one 
of these farms with crossing blaokfaced ewes with Leicester tups, 
hut on account of tlie difficulty experienced in keeping up a 
hlackfaced stock the experiment was abandoned. Tliirty years 
ago the sheep on the Bute hills were very small and ill-con¬ 
ditioned, but, chiefly through the energy of Messrs Crawford and 
Duncan, tlie tenants of Kilmichael and Bhubodach, by the selec¬ 
tion of good tups from the mainland, a great improvement has 
been eftected in their quality. The tups in use are for the most 

g irt bought in from the flocks of Craigton, Milngavie, Boyer’s, 
nowehead; and Jardine’s, Oampsie. 

The tups arc generally lot out with the owes about the 20th 
November, and the lambing season extends from the middle of 
April to tlie middle of May. After going with their dams 
between three and four months the lambs are weaned, and about 
the middle of Augast all the tups and stock lambs are dipped 
with the usual compositions. The lambs are kept from their 
dams for about eight days, at the end of which time they are 
sent off to the hills again, and usually find their old quarters. 
At weaning time the weakest of the lambs are sold off to 
grasiers, who winter them and sell them in the ensuing autumn 
^ hoggs, to make up the stocks on farms where cross-bred lambs 
ore reared. 

The “cast” ewes are drawn about the 1st of October, and 
dipping begins about the same date. Bor dipping, a trough is in 
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use into ■which two sheep can be ptit at once, and by this means 
th^ work is got over very expeditiously. Smearing has now' 
been almost universally abandoned, because of the amount of 
extra tiine and labour it involves; though occasionally blaok- 
faced ewes are smeared with a mixture of tar and butter, in 
the proportion of 1 gallon of tar to 6 lbs. of butter-^ 
quantity sufficient to smear six sheep. The clip after smearing 
with this composition generally yields about 6 lbs. of wool per 
fleece. Clipping begins about ■wie middle of June, and is con¬ 
tinued till the end of the month; the milk ewes are about a 
fortnight later of being clipped than the others. Taking an 
average over ewes and wethers, the produce of the clip will give 
about five fieeces to the stone of 24 lbs. Wethers in some coses' 
will occasionally give a clip of 8 lbs. of wool. 

The average rent paid for purely sheep farms is about £18 per 
every 100 sheep carried. The prices realised for shot lambs 
ra,nge from 6s. to 8s. per head; for draft ewes, from 16s. to- 
18s. each; and for wethers, about 31s. per head. 

On several of the arable farms which have also a piece of 
moorland included in them, ^otber branch of sheep-farming i» 
carried on. The tenants of these farms buy in at the beginning 
of winter a number of cross-bred or half-bred hoggs, which they 
■winter on grass, with the addition of a few turnips and a little 
com, and sell again in summer to the butchers. Some sell 
before clipping, others after having taken off the fleece. Those 
hoggs are bought in at prices ranging from 20s. to 30s. a-head, 
and are sold after the six or seven months’ keep, at prices averag¬ 
ing from 40s. to 50s. each. These hoggs, undipped, now sell at 
about Is. per lb., clipped hoggs, at about 8d. or 9d. 

A few Cheviot ewes are kept on one or two farms, and are 
crossed ■with Leicester tups, for the supply of cross-bred lambs 
for the butchers. The lambs are sold about the middle of June, 
and draw about 30s. a-piece. The ewes, when the lambs are 
taken off them, are fed off, and, if fat, draw about 5s. a-head more 
than the price for which they were purchased. Sometimes the 
difference between the buying and selling prices of these owes is 
even greater than 5s., and when the value of their clip is taken 
into account, it is apparent that this system of sheep-farming is 
by no means unprofitable, and many farmers think it should be 
more generaUy adopted. It has now been pursued for the last 
twenty or thirty years on two or three farms. One of the tonauts 
keeps Cheviot ewes in stock, shoots out the slack ewes, and buys 
in hoggs to maintain the stock; the others sell off the ewes and 
buy in a new lot every season. Sheep are brought in now from 
Argyllshire in October, to be wintered for six months at 6s. 6s. 
a-head._ Whether this is profitable or not for the land it puts 
money into the farmers’ pockets for the time being. 
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Pigs. 

In tlie table at the commencement of this paper we have given 
the relative nnmbei’s of pigs in Bute in 1855 and in 1879, and 
it only remains further to be added here, that these animals are 
only kept to the extent of one or two on each farm, for the 
purpose of consuming the waste about the kitchen, and that pork- 
feeding forms no part of the rural economy of the island. 

Worses. 

During the last quarter of a century there has been little 
change in the quality of the horses bred in Bute. Bor some time 
prior to the period reported on, and during it, the farmers have 
been fortunate in securing some of the-best Clydesdale stallions 
ever known in Scotland to travel their island. The Sproulston 
horse “Banner” (Stud-book, 290) was the first to effect a 
marked improvement in the quality of the stock, and after him 
“ Hound Ilobin” (721), " General Williams ” (326), and “ Young 
Clyde ” (1360), greatly increased the value of the young horses 
reared in the island. In more recent years " Surprise ” (845), 
“ Young Lome ” (997), and others, have been secured by the 
Farmers’ Society to travel under their auspices. “ Dniid ” (1120), 
the well-known champion horse of 1879 and 1880, also was 
engaged by the Bute farmers, when a three-year-old, in 1878. 
The best horses are undoubtedly to be found on the west side, 
on the deep land of Ettrick Bay, but the east side has also come 
to the front through the reputation of the famous mare “ Kose of 
Bute” (89). Horse-dealers visit the island regularly, and buy 
up any of the stock which may not be required for home pur¬ 
poses. Generally the mares ai'o not of the largest size, and there 
is an apparent lack of the finely flowing fringe of hair on the legs, 
so much accounted of by Clydesdale fanciers. Clydesdale mares 
were introduced into Bute by Mr James Simpson about forty 
years ago, but whether these were the first pure bred importations 
wo liavo not been able to ascertain. It must bo between thirty 
and forty years since “ Farmer ” (290) travelled the island, and 
“liound ltt)biu” (721) was there in 1854 and 1865. About 
this latter date Mr liobort M'Allister, Mid Asoog, held a lead¬ 
ing place in the local show with his mares, and bought in one 
from the stud of Mr Itobert Bindlay, Springhill, Baillieston, 
which bred many exceUent animab. At the time when Mr 
Simpson came from Ayrsliire, and "Farmer” (290) was trave¬ 
ling, the native breed must have been somewhat inferior, and in 
all probability of Highland origin, because the very first year Mr 
Simpson was in Bute ho gained the prize as the owner of the best 
pair of mares at the ploughing match, It is questionable if very 
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heavy mares could be raised in Bute; the soil is not so well 
adapted for grazing purposes, and the pasturage is very bare 
compared with that of the fertile lands of Galloway and Kintyre, 
and, therefore, so long as the needs of the island are best served 
by a horse somewhat light of limb, the present breed may be 
considered the best for all purposes. Tlie farmers find a ready 
market for their surplus stock, and mares from Bute have been 
sent all over Britain, and even to the colonies. With the 
produce of such horses as “Druid” (1120) and “General Neil” 
(1143) coming up, there should be little danger of the stock 
being deteriorated. 


Draininff and Uming. 

The first draining operations of any extent carried on in Bute 
were commenced more than fifty years ago by Mr ICirkman 
Knlay, who at that time was proprietor of the lands of St Oolmac. 
The farm of West St Colmac was the first that was drained in Bute 
on the Deanston pmciple, and all the deep land on the level 
fields around Ettrick Bay were reclaimed from a state of ttn- 
profitablenesa A drain plough was introduced by Mr Finlay, but 
it proved unworkable on account of the number of boulders 
buried in the marshes. There is double the extent of arable land 
in Colmac now that there was forty or fifty years ago, and whaii 
was then considered good arable land has been very much im¬ 
proved by lime and draining. 

When Mr Samuel Girdwood began reclamation works on the 
Bute estate he encountered much opposition from the indiffer¬ 
ence of the farmers in seconding his efforts to improve the soil. 
He broke ground on the farms of Oranslagvourarty and Laigiv- 
reehtan, but the tenants of those days were not able to see the 
force of all his blasting, digging, and draining labours. In their 
hands the dry patches on the hillsides were cultivated, but where- 
ever nature asserted her supremacy by the presence of whins and 
marshes, no efforts were made to battle against her. "Whins, rooks, 
and brushwood were left to the freedom of their own will, and 
stagnant bogs remained untouched. Mr Girdwood succeeded in 
convincing the tenants that it was for their advantage to 
the land, and the result in the case of one of them at least was, 
that when he went out of the farm he went with something very 
like a fortuna 

About thirty years ago it was customary for the proprietor to 
pay the tenant who broke new land a premium of £5 per acre, but 
he gave him no h'ma On the farm of Kerrycroy, in Kingarth, 
i^ards of 20 acres of waste land have been reclaimed during 
the past twenty or twenty-five years, and all the steep land lying 
along the Iiillside on the farm of Kilbride, in North Bute, has been 
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•reclaimed witMn the same period. About ten years previous, to 
'that time 40 or 50 acres were taken in on the farm of Mid Ascog, 
;and margins of moorland have throughout the island been re- 

■ claimed. Previous to the last eighteen years, when the land was 
much drained, farmers received half value in lime for the expense 

■ of draining done by them, but since that time they only receive half 
value for lime used in reclamation, and all drains are made by the 
landlord, the tenants paying 5 per cent, interest on the outlay. 
Much of the soil that has been drained is so thin, that in many cases 
!the interest payable increases the rent so much that farming is 
'made unprofitable both to landlord and tenant. There are tile 
works situated in the parish of Kingarth, from which ^in-tiles 
•can easily be obtained, and a lime-kiln, which many yeaxg ago was 
in operation, has again commenced burning the limestone found 
in the island. The farmers in the south end prefer Bute lime be¬ 
cause it does not require shipping, but those in the north end find 
»thoy are as cheap to use Irish lime, as in either case shipping has 
to be resorted to, and the quality of the Irish shells is much 
superior. 


jPlotighing and Manure. 

The common single furrow plough is that most in use in Bute. 
'The plough is in most cases drawn by two horses. Subsoil 
ploughing is seldom practised, but in ^neral throughout the 
island there is no subsoil to plough. Stubble land is ploughed 
; shortly before and after Martinmas; pasture land is broken about 
the beginning of January; and red land is turned over as near 
the time for barley sowing as possible. 

Iron harrows are mostly, if not altogether, in use in the island, 
. and chain harrows are also common. Grabbers and drill harrows 
of the risual kinds are generally in requisition, and some farmers 
grub the stubble land at Martinmas with the three-horSe grubber 
instead of pbugiiing it. 

Artificial manures have boon greatly in use in Bute both for 
raising potato(« and turnips, but especially the former. Peru¬ 
vian guano, ground bones, and within recent years “ Blood ” 
manure have been put into the soil, and the fact is, too many 
• artificial stuffs have been employed, and now many of the 
farmers are importing largo quantities of town manure from 
Greenock. Upwards of 800 tons of long and short town dung 
were put on forms in Kingarth in the winter of 1879, and this 
kind of manure is gradually supplanting the other. On land 
where much artificial manure has been used lime has not the 
same effect as it had when the land was reclaimed, and in many 
•cases liming in recent years has not been remunerative. Long 
•dung can be purchased in Greenock and laid on the fiel^ in 
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Bute for about Ys. per ton; abort dung or asbea for about Sa. 
toQ. If purchased in !l^thesay long dung can be laid on the* 
fields for Bs. a ton, and the police manure is given to the farmera- 
for taking it away. 

Fa^fwrage. 

The pasturage of Bute enjoys no great reputation, and purely 
pastoral farms are very scarce. 'Within recent years the tenant 
of Ehubodach, Kilmiohael, and Bannatyne Mains, hM maintained 
the last named farm as a grazing farm by top dressing with short 
dung and farmyard manure, mixed with lime and ground bones*. 
Ayrahires, Highland bullocks, shorthorns, Galloways, and 
Canadian cattle are grazed on this farm, and fattened for the 
markets. The only other grazing of any extent is around the' 
Mount Stuart policies, and it is let to farmers and others for graz¬ 
ing young stock. 


As in the rest of Scotland so in Bute the cost of working a farm 
has almost doubled, in respect of wages, within the last twenty 
years, and were it not that, with machinery in use for almost 
every purpose, fewer hands are reguired, it is difficult to con¬ 
ceive how fa rming could be carried on, rents also having increased 
so much until recently. Married ploughmen iu Bute at present 
are receiving 18s. per week with a free house. Female servants,, 
good milkers and field workers, boarded in the house, are paid 
&om £8, lOs. to £9, and lads receive from £8 to £12, with board,. 
per half-year; About twenty-five years ago the same class of 
women servants were receiving about £3,10s., and lads about £&■ 
per half-year with board and lodgings. Female field-workers ■ 
employed thinning turnips in 1880 were paid 2s. a-day without 
rations, and the same workers in harvest tune received 2s. a day 
with rations. Men employed during harvest time received from 
6d. to Is. a-day more than the women, with their mtions, and 
full wages whether the weather was wet or dry. The wages of' 
these workers in 1880 were just about double what they were 
in the years from 1865 to 1860. 

Gbeatbe Oumbeab. 

Having thus exhausted our information regarding the agricul¬ 
ture of Bute, a few particulars of the island of Cumbrae may 
best be inserted here before proceeding to write of the agricul¬ 
ture of Arran. Cumbrae has everything in common with Bute,, 
but httle or nothing in common with Arran. The island hea- 
4 miles east of Bute, and 2 miles west of Largs, in Ayrshire*. 
It is miles in length from north-east to south-west; 
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its breadth is 2 miles, and its circumference from 10 to 11 
tailes. According to tlie measurement of the last Ordnance 
Survey it contains 3120*697 acres. 

Hie climate is agreeable, being less moist than the mainland 
or Arran, and very salubrious. The geological formations are 
whinstone, freestone, and limestone. The soil is varied; on the 
higher parts of the island it is light, gravelly and thin, bedded 
on moss, and covered with heath; in some of the valleys rich 
loam pervades, and produces good crops. Along the east coast 
it is light and sandy, and in the south of the island it aboundS' 
in marl. 

The island is owned by the Marquis of Bute and the Earl of 
Glasgow. All the old part of Millport is built on Lord Bute’s 
estate, which extends from Newton Bay across by Barbary Hill 
to Fintry Bay, and includes all the land between this line and 
the west coast; the rest of the island belongs to Lord Glasgow. 

Along the north end of the island, on the farm of Port Boy, 
great improvements have been effected within recent years by 
draining and liming. Good crops are raised on the new land, 
and wheat is very extensively grown. Early potatoes are culti¬ 
vated with somewhat similar energy as in the east of Bate. 
Cumbroo potatoes, however, are about a fortnight later of being 
ready than those in the earliest parts of the sister island. On 
the top of the second terrace whicli rises on the west side there 
is some very deep land, and good crops of tomips are raised on 
it. Lime has not been very largely introduced into Oumbrae, 
but ^at quantities of sea-weed are spread on the fields. 

All the farms on the island carry stocks of dairy cows number¬ 
ing from 20 to 40. The milk is for the most part sold as sweet 
milk in Millport, where there is a brisk demand for it during 
summer. A few of the dairy-farmers churn, but not regularly, 
and one sends liis milk to Glasgow. 

The stocks on the &rms are in good condition; there is only 
one sheep-farm in Cumbrae, and it carries a blackfaced stock of 
average quality. The horses are much the same as in Bute, and 
Ayrshire cows alone are kept for the dairies. 

The burgh of Millport, situated at the south end of the island, 
is one of the beat frequented watering-places on the Olyda The 
influx of vistors daring summer is very large, and communication 
between Glasgow and Millport is kept up six times a day by the 
steamers in coimection with the Wemyss Bay Eailway Company’s 
trmns. 

The assessable rental of Millport in 1866, tlie year foUowii^ 
that in which it was created a burgh, was £6,451; in 1870,it 
was £7,619; in 1872 it was £8,710; in 1876 it was £10,681 j in 
1877 it was £11^01 j in 1880, it is £12,998. In fifteen years, it 
will he seen from these figures, it has more than doubled its ren^v 
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■aq^ there is every prospect of its progressing as rapidly in futiure. 
Leaving now the beautiful islands of Bute and Oumbrae, it onljl' 
remains for us to add that, with the nmintenance of the same 
■cordial relationship between landlords and tenants, whi^ has so 
long obtained, and the fostering of that spirit of enterprise whioh 
has actuated the labours of the farmers during the past twenty- 
five years, still further improvements may be made, and we have 
■every confidence will be made, in agriculture and all other 
industries. 

Arba-N. 

The island of Arran lies about 8 miles south-west of Bute. 
It is about 20 miles long from north to south, and about 10 
miles broad. It is divided into two parishes—Kilbride forming 
the eastern section of the island, and Kilmory the western. The 
northern port of it is crowded with lofty ^nitic mountains of 
a conical form, connected by sharp, serrated ridges, and inter¬ 
sected by deep gulleys and ravines. The behest point in the 
island is Qoatfell, which is 2,900 feet high. The southern part 
•of the island, whioh is geolc^cally divided from the northern 
by a hand of Old Bed Sandstone, crossing the island from 
behind the Village of Brodick, is formed of undulating, hilly 
jpround, sloping gently to the sea. The whole, with the exception 
of the small estate of Kilmichael, belongs to His Grace the Duke 
of Hamilton and Brandon, who, according to the “ Parliamen¬ 
tary Betum of Owners of Land in Scotland,” furnished to the 
House of Commons in 1873, holds 102,210 acres in the county 
■of Bute, the gross annual value of which then was £18,702. The 
Kilmichael estate consists, according to the same authority, of 
3,632 acres, the value of which was £622. 

The climate upon the whole is mild and moderate. Snow 
never lies very long; the heat in summer is not long very intense, 
.and neither is the cold in winter. Bain falls copiously, and tho 
prevailing winds are south and west The soil varies greatly; 
one field may sometimes he found whioh contains patches of stiff 
•clay, soft moss, and loam or gravel, or both mixed together. In 
many places along the shore, especially in the north end of the 
island, it is little else than granitic sand washed down from the 
mountains and driven hack by the sea. In the more fertile 
xenons loam is in most cases mixed with gravel, and interspersed 
with patches of moss. In Whiting Bay the soil is chiefly sharp 
the shingle resting on a subsoil of red tiE The best land is in 
Bouthend and Shiskan on the west side of the island. The road 
to Lagg leads over the hills from Lamlash, and the road tb 
Bhiskan leads over the hiUs further north from Brodick. 

The Holy Isle, lying in the entrarxee to Laodash Bay, gvazit fc 
few sheep and goats, and the small patch of arable land at idw 
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horth end of the island is now wrought on a regular rotatiou'of 
crops. I'ladda, lying a short distance off the Kildonan shore on 
the south end, is oultirated by the lighthouse keepers, and grows 
the usual garden and field seeds. 

Oenerd Bmm of the Arjiitadtwe o/Arrm. 

To report on the state of agriculture in Arran during the past 
thirty or forty years is a matter of considerable difficulty. There 
has been progress made, and there has been stagnation. Tlie 
larger fanners have done much to improve their holdings, some- 
of the smaller farmers have done a little,'bat many of them have 
done nothing. Littleor no encourogement'to improve land is given 
by the superior; game is preserved to an inordinate extent, and 
the smaller tenantry, espeeially in Whiting Bay and Lochranza 
distrids, combine the occupations of fishermen and farmers, 
and depend more on the letting of their houses to summer 
visitors than on the produce of the soil. When Dr M'Haughton 
wrote his “ Statistical Account of the Pariah of Kilbride,” in 
1840, he says: “ In dairy-farming and the art of cultivation the 
smaller farmers have yet much to learn. They put little lime 
on their lands, neglect the cleaning and protection of their 
thorn fences, evade the rotation of crops laid down for them, 
when they can, and are not sufficiently alive to the advantages 
of green crops and sown grasses. Hence their fodder is scarce 
in winter, and their pasture defective in summer; their cattle a 
Stinted breed, unproductive either for the dairy or the butcher.”' 

These remm’ks have still considerable force. The smaller 
tenants do not attend sufficiently to the proper cultivation of 
their farms; many of them have cars which they hire in summer 
to fffie visitors, ana occasionally they hang about tiiie pierheads for 
hours in hope of securing hires, when they might be busily engaged 
working their plots of ground. Many of the farms are very 
small and would not support a family. When Dr M'Haughton 
wrote, there were in Kilbride parish, which forms the eastern half 
of the island, 208 farms of unequal size; 161 of these were let at 
rents less than £20 per annum each, SO were let at rents exceed¬ 
ing £20 and under £40, the rents of 11 of them were more than 
MO and less than £100, and only 6 tenants paid over £100 of 
Mat eacfi> Although in 1880 the number of these small farms 
18 considerably less than it was in 1840, vet from King’s Cross 
to |%pin, along the comparatively level land facing the south¬ 
east, tosre are still 52 tenants who will rank as farmers, Doing 
round south end of the island from Dippin the farms beepm^ 
somewhat Issgsr, aod several of them are of more than a'V:$rai|S 
size; but at Slid4ery again, on the south-west side,^ there is 
another batch of small farms similar to those at Whiting 
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At Southend and Shiakan the farms are and the soil id 
many places ■will compare equally with the best land on the 
mainland. At Shiskan, on Balnacoole and surrounding holdin®, 
mossy loam is found in great quantities, but on Sheddog and the 
farms near the shore the soil is mostly a fine friable clay, with 
a vein of gravel running through it,—^ily wrought and raising 
good crops. The fields at Southend and Shiskan are level, and 
some of the farms present rather a “ scattered ” appearance. 
Agricultare at Lochranza is still carried on on very primitive 
principles, and the soil is bare and poor in the extrema The 
men portion of the community combine the occupations of farmer 
and fisherman—two callings having little in common—end after 
the seed is sown they leave the island to prosecute the latter, 
and the women are entrusted with the management of the crops 
and stock A wooden plough was seen in Lochranza nob very 
many years ago, and a woman has been seen ploughing within 
the past few years. At Corrie, farming is conducted on the same 
principles as at Lochranza and Whiting Bay. 

The greater portion of the arable land is divided into fields 
and farms, fenced off by thorn hedges. These grow well over the 
island, and when properly managed form excellent fences, but 
in the majority of cases no care is expended on them, and as a 
consequence they grow high and thin, and are useless. The 
stocks of the small farmers—^horses, cows, sheep, and even pigs— 
have to he tethered to prevent their straying. Many of the 
very small farmers have no horses; others keep one each, 
and get the loan of each other's animal to assist in ploughing. 
In Whiting Bay one or two of these farmers keep horses for 
hiring purposes, and they plough the plots of their neighbours 
during winter. 

The cows on these small farms are a very mixed breed. They 
are neither Ayxshires, West Highlanders, Arran cows, nor Irish 
cows; they have the blood of all four in their veins. Irish bulls 
have beeu in use at Lamlash and Whiting Bay, so have Ayrshires, 
and so have West Highlanders. The natives were of course the 
Arran breed—^lively, intelligent-looking little creatures, with 
black skins, small heads, bright eyes, and horns coming clean 
out of the head. They are stiU to be found in the northern 
distect of the island, and weigh, when as fat as they can be 
mside on the poor pasture, about 11,12, and sometimes as high as 
14 stones of 24 lbs. each. 

The horses in the island generally have greatly improved dur¬ 
ing the last thirty years, and this improvement has extended to 
those in possession of the small farmers. Many of them are of 
the hardy Highland breed—a type of horse well worth preserving, 
on account of the ease with which he can be kept, and his admir¬ 
able adaptability to the requirements of a mountainous country; 
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*nd the light-legged "gip” horse is in common use where cax- 
iiiring is engaged in. The famed breed of trotting-horses known 
1*8 the “ Douglas ” breed has been represented in Arran at different 
times; and, in fact, the old “Douglas horse” himself was in ti^ 
island for several years, and died at Balnacoole about thirty 
years ago. Some of the present day Arran horses show breeding 
■after these sires, but, strange to say, almost all their produce were 
■affected with “ bog spavin,” and other diseases of the legs. On 
the larger farms a greatly improved breed of horses is now kept, 
but these demand a section to themselves. 

The breed of sheep on the smaller farms has also been improved 
since 1840; and indeed it is questionable whether the tenantry 
in the Lochranza district have not increased the size of their 
sheep too much for the bare pasture of that part of the island, 
because small, hardy sheep will thrive best on bleak hills. 

Dr M'Naughton blamed the smaller farmers for evading the 
rotation of crops, and for neglecting liming and draining. Their 
•culpability in this direction still continues. On some of the 
farms it would be diffipult to say what rotation of crops is 
followed. One field contains patches of pasture, oats, potatoes, 
turnips, and ryegrass, and the same piece of land is broken 
. almost every year. Wherever there is a better piece than another 
it will be turned over with the plough; but, in truth, in Whiting 
Bay and Lochranza the great proportion of the soil will not give 
■a return in its present state for any labour expended on it At 
these places there is such a good demand for milk and butter 
-during summer, that the plough is merely put into the land to 
keep up the semblance of cultivation, and to raise a few potatoes 
and fodder, and, as it causes much less labour and is more profit¬ 
able than cultivating, cows are kept, and the fields allowed to lie 
in pasture. 

However willing the smaller tenants might be to improve their 
farms, little or no inducement is offered for carrying on any 
effectual operations in the direction of draining and liming, seeing 
that the holdings are of such limited extent, and they themselves 
are merely tenants at will In oases where there are fairly sub¬ 
stantial houses attached to the holdings, the rents paid by these 
tenants average as high as £1 per acre; but in other cases, where 
the houses are none of the best and there is a stretch of moor- 
lapd included in the holding, the rents will be as low as 5s. per 
.acto, and in some cases less. 

?!fevioas to 1856 the hill around Whiting Bay was set apart 
as a commpn for the use of the tenantry, and each was allowed 
to put a certain number of sheep on it Sometimes, however 
when the sheep were counted, it was found that those faimem 
who had capital had more stock on it than they were entitled to 
dtave, whilst the others had their quantity, or less. It was^tbus 
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seea that injustice was being done, and in 1866, the late Buko' 
of Hamilton erected a substantial wall between the low ground 
and the high ground, about 7 or 8 miles in length, and put on a 
stock of improved blackfaced sheep, and it is now let as a sheep- 
faxm. There are stiU several of these commons in the north end 
of the island. 

Other improvements suggested by the statistical writers in 
1840, were, a road from Lochranza to Sannox, a bridge over- 
Aa hdale bum, and a good pier at Brodick, all oflwhich were com¬ 
pleted several years ago, but bridges over the rivers of Hoiih and 
South Sannox, and good piers at Lamlash, Blackwater, and Loch¬ 
ranza are still awanting, Hiere is a pier at Lamlash, but it is 
only accessible at h^h water, and the Campbeltown and Glasgow 
steamers touch at Lochranza, where a ferry-boat meets them every 
^y in summer, and four times a week in winter, but there 
is no direct communication of any sort between the west side of the 
island and the mainland. All the produce from that quarter 
has to be carted over the hills to Brodick, where there is a si^ndid 
new pier, &om which there is direct communication daily with 
Glasgow and the west coast during summer, and by the way 
of Ardrossan four times a week during winter, in addition to a 
goods steamer, which sails between Glasgow and Arran once 
a-weak all the year round. 

The roads throughout the island, although bearing little evidence' 
of thought being expended on their first formation, are kept in 
excellent repair at the joint expense of landlord and tenants. 
The smaller tenants are all bound to work six days of nine hours 
each, annually, and the larger tenants have to pay a certain 
amount in proportion to their rent, towards the upkeep of the 
roads. hTo part of Arran is now without a good road; but some 
of these roads are very steep, especially those that cross the 
island from side to side. Literally, almost, the traveller ascends tho 
hills on aU-fours, and tumbles down the other side bead-fore¬ 
most. The makers of the roads seemingly followed the line of 
the sheep-walks, and hence the peculiarly steop nature of many 
of them. 

An old inhabitant may still he met with who remembem 
when there were few or no roads, and no Wheeled carts in Axran j 
when the ponies were a small diminutive breed—six or seven 
of them being necessary to draw the wooden plough then in use 
and the produce of the soil was carried in “ creels” slung on the 
ponies’ baoka. The cdd inhabitant of Arran can remember nmny 
things, amongst othm?%the time when a man might be seen holduur 
the plough-handles, a womau led the ponies, and a hoy or 
drove them. He can also remember when there were no steamera 
between Glasgow and Arran, and no Glasgow visitors to make a 
living off! 
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* Eedamation of Waste Zands 

Having in the previous pages bestowed some little attention 
on a general review of agriculture in Arran, with special reference 
to the condition of the smaller tenants, it is now oar duty to 
enter more fnlly into detail regarding the vaiious improvements 
which have been effected within recent years on the larger 
farms. 

Unquestionably great advances have been made in the cultiva¬ 
tion of the soil during the past thirty or forty years. This is chiefly 
to be attributed to the introduction of farmers from the mainland, 
who have been attracted to the island by the cheapness of the 
rents, and the wide scope it affords for carrying out improve¬ 
ments. The native farmers eyed these intruders at first with 
jealousy, and even yet the Highlander affects to despise the Low- 
lander, though at the same time he attempts to imitate his modes 
of fanning. The late Duhe of Hamilton was once conversing with 
one of his tenants in the Shiskan district. His G-race remarked on 
the decadence of the Gaelic language in Arran, and inquired the 
tenant's opinion as to its cause. The sturdy Highlander made 
answer that it was all owing to the fact, that when a farm was 
vacant it was generally let to a stranger in preference to a native. 
Considering the way in which the natives in general appearto have 
farmed prior to 1840, it is little wonder that a landlord, anxious 
to improve his estate, should have preferred tenants possessed of 
the needful capital, and willing to exert themselves to increase 
the producriveness of the soil, instead of those whose only ambi¬ 
tion was to live and die where they and their fathers were bom. 

Dr M'Naughton tells us that in 1840 improvements were being 
pushed rapi£y forward, and it was about that time that Mr 
James Allan, now of Clauohlands, and late of Balnacoole, the 
late Mr John Spiers, Benecarrigan, and others, commenced to 
drain and lime waste lands on a somewhat extensive scale. 

When Mr Allan, senior, entered Balnacoole in 1839, it was im¬ 
possible for a horse to be driven over every part of the farm, on 
account the numbers of exhausted peat-bogs l;^g full of stag¬ 
nant water. These " bogs ” were first filled up with turf, and the 
surface made somewhatlevel, after which the fields were drained 
and limed. On account of the depth of the moss it was found 
tSB^ossilfie in many places to put down tile-drains, and moss-drains 
fomsd with cut turf were laid at first 4 feet deep, and three main 
dndasw^e laid from 7 to 9 feet deep. These moss-drains ran clear 
a long time, but the' mossy surface has now been wrought off, and 
the horses’ feet when ploughing sink into the drains, consequ^itly 
tile-drains have been remd on the sandy subsoil After Iraiog 
first drained, and until the moss had become firm, these patches 
were not ploughed, but “delved” with the spade, The mtui oh 

0 
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BfAaacoole lies very flat, and drains are difficult to keep clear, 
and in most oases have to be renewed every five or six years. 
Tile-drains were laid at first from 3 to 4 feet deep, bat they 
required to be often lifted because of their frequently choking 
with iron ore water washed off the hills. To prevent this as 
much as possible, a plan was adopted of letting in a run of clear 
water from the ditches along the higher ends of the fields during 
summer, and this helped to carry away the foul matter accumu¬ 
lated in the tiles during the heavy rains of winter. _ Still the cost 
of lifting and relaying choked drains forms no inconsiderable 
portion of the expense of farming in Arran. 

At the time of draining, all the land on Balnacoole ws^ limed 
with Irish shells, from forty to forty-five barrels the imperal acre 
being put on. The cost of liming new laud between 1840 and 1860 
was about £4 per acre, including the spreading on the fields. 
Lime is stiU used on the same land, but in less quantities, not 
more than thirty-two or thirty-three barrels per imperial acre 
being now laid on. 

When first brought under cultivation this land raised promis¬ 
ing looking crops; there was great bulk of straw, but not the 
weight of grain one would have expected. Now, however, the 
ground is firmer, and the yield of both grain and straw is much 
better. Generally, it may be said that on account of the humidity 
of the climate the soil of Arran produces greater bulk of straw 
than weight of grain. 

Improvements similar in nature to those described, were eflected 
on the farm of Balmichael, bordering on Balnacoole; and many 
years previous, the farm of Sheddog, nearer the shore than Bal¬ 
nacoole, when in the hands of the proprieter, was greatly im¬ 
proved, and is now and has long been considered the best, as well 
as the best-cultivated holding in the island. 

On the farm of Benecarrigan all the arable land east 
of the steading, above and below the Lamlash road, was broken 
out of moorland by the late Mr Spiers about twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. Tile-drains were laid through the fields at a 
distance of 21 feet apart, and from 8 to 3^ feet deep. The 
fields being steep there is a sufficient fall, and the leaders did 
not require to be laid any deeper than the branch drains. The 
mossy top-soil has now in many cases been wrought off, and 
when ploughing the drains are not above 6 inches from the hoofs 
of the horses. On the older arable portion of this form, many of 
the drains, when first put in, were laid in the furrows between 
the gathered rigs, and not deeper than 18 inches, andconsequently, 
where the soil of these rigs has been levelled down through 
ploughing, the drains are found very near the surface. 

The farm of Clauchlands, situated at the eastern entrance to 
Lamlash Bay, and e.xtending westwards past the Brodick road, 
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•and north by the hill-tops forming the watershed between Brodick 
and Lamlash districts, is another portion of Arran on which much 
waste land has been reclaimed and pasture now exists where 
once heather and stones held undisputed sway. When the farm 
was taken by Mr Allan, senior, of Balnacoolo, in 1866, the arable 
land consisted of about 126 acres; now it forms 260 acres. More 
land has been reclaimed from a wild sta,te than arable land con¬ 
sisted of in 1865. One of the greatest difficulties the energetic 
tenant had to contend against, was the number of boulders found 
about 6 or 9 inches under the surface, which impeded the path 
of the plough when first going through the land. These boulders 
are very common, and the soil interspersed with them is peculiar 
to Arran. Going over the moor roads one sees, in places where 
a deep cutting has been made to form the road, about 9 inches 
of good red earth or moss, resting on a basis of large stones and 
gravel In Clauchlands much of the soil is light and friable, and 
rests on a freestone formation, with the exception that to the 
oast of the steading and near the point the formation is whinstone 
boulders. The farm has been sdl drained, wherever it required 
it, at a uniform depth of 3 feet, although in some places, where 
a tough subsoil of red till was encountered, it was found almost 
impossible to go down any depth, and in other places the rock 
had to be quarried to -admit of the drains being put in at all. 
Tire whole farm was limed once, and some parts of it have received 
a second coat; tlie quantity applied being the same as at Balna- 
coole. The first ploughing at Clauchlands was done with the 
single furrow plough drawn by a pair of horses.—One fur being 
turned over coming down the hill, and the plough being slid up 
the hill without a fur. After being ploughed the first time the land 
was allowed to lie uncropped for two years, until the roots in the 
turf rotted away. From that time it has been wrought on a 
regular rotation. The reclamation took five years to complete, 
and the cost per acre was from £10 to £15. Some of the reclaimed 
land has now lain nine years uncronped, having only been turned 
over the first time, and it is almost back into its wild state again. 

In the autumn of 1869 an arrangement was entered into by 
the proprietor (the Duke of Hamilton) and the tenant of 
Glenree farm, according to which over 100 acres of unenclosed 
rough land on Glenree were to he improved by enclosing, drain- 
isfipiming, and cultivation—^the Duke contrihuting£700 towards 
dcmying the cost of the work. The greater portion of the land 
to be improved had been under cultivation previous to 1830, 
when the land was held by six tenants on the lig-ahout system. 
In those days the rigs were always top-gathered, a wide space 
being left between the ridges into which the stones were-thrown, 
and when reclamation works began, it was all overgrown with 
heather, hent-grass, or fog. The land was laid off into fonrffields 
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of mbout 80 acres eacli, and the work of draining and fencing 
was at once begun, one field being taken each year. Where the 
surface was pretty levd the drains were put down every 18 feet 
apart, and from 3 to 8J feet deep; but where the old furrows 
were deep, the drains were laid in the furrows feet deep. 
Pipe tiles, 2 and 2 J inches diameter, were laid in the branch drains, 
4 inch tiles being used in the main drains, wMch were cut S 
inches deeper than the others. A small proportion of the drains 
was filled with broken stones; these being plentiful, it was the 
easiest way to get rid. of them. As draining proceeded, the land 
was ploughed as deep as a two-horse plough could turn a fur 
over coming down the hilL Two or three men followed each 
plough and turped out the stones on to the surface, when they 
were carted away, and employed in building dykes to enclose the 
fields. So numerous were the stones that few additional needed 
to be c[uarried to complete the dykes. 

Ploughing and carting off stones was carried on during winter, 
and about the end of Match the land was sown with “ sandy ” 
oats. 

All the fields got nearly the same treatment, except that which 
we will call ITo. 1, which was not so rough and stony as the 
othera Two crops of oats were taken off, and the ground was 
then sown down with grass. lime was applied at the rate of fifty 
barrels or 5 tons per imperial acre, after the second crop of 
oats was sown and harrowed in. Two crops of oats were taken 
off the other three fields, and the third year as much of the land 
as could be got ready was green-cropped, and the remainder 
summer-fallowed. Parmyard and bone manures were used 
in putting down the crop, and during early summer lima was 
applied at the rate of fifty barrels per acre, and wrought in. The 
following year the fields were ploughed in ridges 18 feet wide, 
sown down with oats, grass, and clover seeds, and have been in 
pasture ever since. The following mixture of grass-seeds was 
sown per acre:—2 bushels perennial rye-grass; 8 lbs. fescues and 
meadow grasses; 2 lbs. created dogstau; 6 lbs." Timothy ’’; 4 lbs. 
white, 2 lbs. alsike, and 2 lbs. perennial red cbver; and i lb. 
rib grass. As a rule, the first crop of oats was very poor; the 
second was good all over. Green crops, on the average, were 
♦good, and the sown-out oat crop was excellent. 

The following is a summary of the total expenditure incurred 
in reclaiming this piece of land 

Draining, including tiles, . . £827 11 10 

Lime,. 323 19 7 

Building stone-dykes, . . , 169 7 2 

Baising stones. Levelling, &e., . . 160 0 0 


£1,470 18 7 
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, To the above sum there ought to be added the value of ihe 
■work of three pairs of horses and four men, but as no exact account 
was kept of their time, or the yields of the crops, figures as to 
the profit or loss on the operations cannot be given. However, the 
tenant is of opinion that the crops over all would pay the cost 
of keeping the horses, and men’s wages, or nearly so. For every 
sheep carried by this moorland before it was reclaimed, it will 
now in its pastoral state carry 2| sheep. 

The most recent works of reclamation in Arran have been 
executed by the tenant of the Douglas Hotel, Brodick, who 
farms Oorriegills, Strathwillan, BamhUl, and Springbank, 
About 500,000 tiles have been used in draining, and about a dozen 
good sized fields have been added to the farms. Sixty or seventy 
acres have been ti-enched with the spade. The same difficulty 
has to be contended a^nst in Brodick as in Balnacoole, that is, 
the great quantity of iron ore water in the subsoil, which chokes 
the drains, and necessitates their being frequently lifted. Drain* 
ing costs from 3s. 6(1 to 4s. per chain of 24 yards; trenching 
cannot be done for less than £6 per acre. Labourers well up in 
draining and trenching cannot be secured in Arran, and squads 
have to be brought from the mainland, which entails additional 
expensa The drains are laid from 15 to 16 feet apart, and are 
made to run so that if possible they may follow the course of 
the mountain streams. The newly drained land has mostly 
been limed, and top-dressed with bone and stable manure, 
of which there is an abundant supply from the heavy stud of 
cab horses kept for hiring purposes in connection with the hotel 
The new land is cropped in rotation with oats, green-crop, and 
sown-down oats ana ryegrass seed, except where it has been 
trenched, because the trenched land is better to lie for two years 
before being cropped. 

In addition to these somewhat more extensive operations of 
reclaiming land to which we have now been adverting, other 
farms have been increased by patches of moorland being brought 
under cultivation, and the metnod pursued has in eve^ case been 
identical 'with either of those to wnich reference has been made. 
Notwithstanding the vigour with which for many years they pro¬ 
secuted the breaking of new land, the farmers now, it has to be 
said, have somewhat relaxed their energies, and much that was 
once reclaimed is again lying ■wild. Various causes have operated 
to bring about this result, and amount these may be mentioned 
the comparative success of pastoral mrming during recent years, 
which am made it more profitable to feed sheep than to culti'vate 
the soil i the difficulty of securing field-workers during press of 
work thinning turnips and in harvest-time, the cottars having 
most of them c^appeared, and the other residents being candlo<^'«a 
rural labour; and the great difficulty experienced, e^tecially iqathe 
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Southend, in getting manure brought into the island—the farm-, 
yard manure beinginsuflBcient to green-orop the whole arable land, 
even with the addition of sea-weed, which is extensivel)' collected 
and spread on the shore farms. Alast and by nomeans unimportant 
hindrance to the carrying on of farming on aggressive principles 
is the amount of damage done to farm produce, especially m the 
hill districts, by the deer, rabbits, &c., preserved in the island 
with most anxious care. It would be no benefit—-it would be a 
distinct disadvantage—to the Arran tenant to reclaim waste land 
now, considering the low price of agricultural produce, the de¬ 
struction perpetrated by game, and his distance from the markets. 
On one farm, it has been calculated that the produce forty years 
ago was one-third an acre more than it is now, labour is so much 
more expensive; and when the land requires liming a second time, 
instead of giving it a substantial coat of say fifty barrels per aore^ 
many of the farmers seem to think that they may spare the lime, 
and yet expect the same productiveness as after the first liming, 

Arran Farmer^ Soddy. 

Next to the energy displayed by the Arran fermers in the re¬ 
clamation of waste lands, and the liming and draining of their 
holdings, nothing has sOmuch contributed to the advancement of 
agriculture as the Arran Farmere’ Society. As far as can now 
be ascertained this Society was instituted in 1830, and its 
objects were the improvement of the breed of cattle, horses, and 
sheep in the island, by giving prizes, and encouraging the impor¬ 
tation of well-bred sires of the different breeds; the advancement 
of agricnlture by the offering of prizes for the best managed green 
crops, and the holding of an annual ploughing match, at which 
prizes were offered for the best ploughing, and the newest and 
most improved ploughs, &o. 

The membership in 1860 consisted of 95 persons; at present 
it numbers 160 individuals. This increase is partly accounted 
for by the fact, that four or five years ago a separate class was 
opened at the show, in which prizes are, given for Ayrshire oattlef 
and horses, the competition being limited to tenants paying rents 
of £60 and under. This has induced many of the smaller 
farmers to join the Society, and, by stimulating a friendly rivalry, 
will no doubt in the end tend to the improvement of their 
stocks. 

Botatim ofOrvps. 

Although in 1816 there was established, and still exists, a 
stated rule of rotation in crops, Arran farmers, small and great, 
do very much as seems right in their own eyes. An attempt is 
made to keep up a six-years’ shift, that is, two years under 
pasture; third year, oats; fourth year, green crop; fifth yeaxi, 
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sown-down oats; sixth year, rye-grass and clover; but nwiny 
' of the smaller farmers have little compunction in taking two 
white crops in succession off one patch, and in leaving bare and 
ill-conditioned spots untouched by the plough for yeara. Accord¬ 
ing to the conditions of one of the most recent leases granted by 
the Duke of Hamilton, the tenant is bound not to take “ two 
wliite crops in succession without having a green hoed crop 
between, manured with at least 25 cubic yards of stable manure 
or other approved manure to each imperial acre, unless by per¬ 
mission from the proprietor or factor.” And, after land is laid 
down to grass, “ the tenant shall not break up the same sooner 
than four years thereafter if a crop of hay be taken, or sooner than 
three years if no hay be taken." This constitutes a seven years’ 
rotation,* but the larger farmers do not as a rule follow it, but 
allow the land to lie in grass for from four to ten years, and in 
some cases for a longer period. 

The crops previously named, with the addition of beans, which 
are largely grown in the south end of the island, form the prin¬ 
cipal farm produce of Arran, and for the sake of order, it will be 
well to take them in their rotation, and treat of each separately 

Com Crops — Oats, Barley, and Beasts. 

Oats are very generally sown throughout the length and 
breadth of Arran. The greater part of the land under white crops 
is sown with " sandy ” oats, but in Shiskan a few acres are under 
the variety known as " Tam Findlay ”; and on Glenree and the 
new land in Brodick, Swiss oats have been used. These last are 
about two weeks earlier than the common oats, but they give 
less bulk of straw and less weight of grain, and do not grind so 
well as the home seed. Fierce gales sweep the island from side 
to side during autumn, and “sandy” oats are found to be least 
shaken by the blast. Tlie best corn growing distriots are 
Shiskan and the Southend. Crops are raised in these places 
which fairly astonish the stranger by their abundance, and the 
well-built and neatly-thatched stacks which fill the yards com¬ 
pare very favourably with the miserable-looking thatched houses 
which form many of the steadings. Indeed, a more pleasing 
drive could not be taken by any one interested in agriculture, 
than that round by Shiskan and the Southend of Arran. The 
soil generally is deep heavy loam, and in some places sharp 
shingle resting on a subsoil of clay; the fields lie, many of thm, 
very level, and fanning is prosecuted with much vigour. Of 
course smne farmers work better than others—there are drones 
in every hive—but, taken all in all, the medium-sized fanns 
around the Southend of Arran only need good steadings to make 

* This is exceptional, the nsual rotation being six 
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thqpa as desirable holdings as any on the nmnland. In the_^ 
yards ten, tyrelve, fourteen, and sixteen good solid-looking round' 
stacks are seen, most of them built with a greater circumference, 
and not so high as those on the mainland,—a formation rendered 
necessary in order that they may the better withstand the force 
of the fierce Atlantic gales which rage during winter. 

The lea and red land is all sown with oats; occasionally on 
good heavy soil barley may be substituted, but oats are the more 
profitable crops. About fifteen years ago the smaller tenants 
sowed great quantities of barley, but mnce the increased deinand 
for milk and butter arose, through the influx of Glafgow visitors, 
barley has entirely been superseded by oats, as the straw of the 
latter makes much better fodder for the cows than the straw of 
the former. As this annual migration of Glasgow folks to Arran 
has in no smaU measure contributed to the increased comfort of 
the Arran residents, and has circulated much more money through 
the island than formerly was the case, it may be interesting here 
to note, that the arrival of these visitors has been chiefly pro¬ 
moted by the opening of the short route to Glasgow lAa Ardrossan. 
A steamer, in connection with the Ardrossan and Glasgow, now 
the Glasgow and South-Western, Eailway, was placed on the 
Arran and Ardrossan station about twenty years ago by a 
limited liability company, which however came to grief, and 
the Duke of Hamilton then stepped in, and at his own expense 
placed the “Lady Mary" on the route, and afterwards the 
“Heather Bell ” ; and now for a number of years the steamboat 
accommodation has been maintained by private enterprise. By 
this route the journey from Gla^ow to Brodick can be accom¬ 
plished in two and a half hours. 

The lea ground is broken by the plough about the beginning 
of January, and the red land is turned over about the middle of 
March. Sowing is commenced about the 1st of April, or a week 
earlier in a good spring. Generally the Arran farmer’s do not 
incline to sow early. They have an idea that more fodder is 
procured by sowing about the 10th or 12th of April, than by sow¬ 
ing at the beginning of the month. 

Harvest in an ordinary season begins during the last week of 
August, except ru the extreme north, where it is later. The 
average yield of oats per imperial acre in 1856 was 25 hushds; 
over the whole island now the average yield will be about 80 
bushels. Some of the larger farms vrill yield on an average from 
32 to 36 bushels; and, in 1880,40 bushels per acre will be realised 
on heavy land. The weight per bushel of oats raised on good 
land .will average from about 40 to 42 lbs.; on the smaller famrm 
the average wiU not be more than 39 lbs. “ Hutting " is now- 
very common tbrougbout the island, although thirty years ago 
such a thing was altogether unknown. Some of the farmers 
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from the mainland were the first to introduce the practice, and 
^e natives were not slow to follow their example. 

In the Southend what'little barley is sown is “ Chevalier ”; on 
the smaller farms common barley is used. Seed is brought from 
the Edinburgh market, and the crop weighs about 63 lbs. per 
bushel. 

Bere used to be widely grown in Arran. When Dr M'Naugh- 
ton wrote his “Statistical Account” in 1840,he tells us that 
sown-down land was as often cropped with here as with oats, 
but this is not the case now. Since thrashing mills became 
common, people are too lazy to thrash with flails, and bere can 
-<Kily be satisfactorily thrashed with these latter instruments. 

Beans are grown, as we have said, in Lagg, and round the 
•south end. They are either sown broadcast or in drills—as often 
the one way as the other. The crop is cut down by the reaping 
hook. 

The com stacks on some of the larger farms are well made, and 
rest on iron stools; on the smaller farms the stacks are thick and 
short, and flat on the heads. Bfotwithstanding the apparent want 
•of fall which they possess, these stacks keep very dry, and it is a 
rare thing for one of them to become “ heated.” 

The great proportion of the grain is ground into meal, but one 
of the larger farmers, at least, disposes of much of it as seed com 
to the smaller farmers. The price received for seed corn averages 
•about 23s. per 6 bushels. In order to keep up the qualiiy of 
the seed, a quantity of Midlothian oats are sown annually on 
most of the larger farms, which provides a change of seed for the 
•rest of the island. After being ground, oats, which .weigh 40 lbs. 
per bushel, usually give 140 lbs. of meal in return for a 6 bushel 
bag of com. The price of oatmeal in 1879 was 20s. per boll of 
140 Iba; in 1880, it is 15s. Mills are erected for the convenience 
•cf the tenantry by tlie landlord at Lamlash and Sheddog, and all 
the oats are ground at these |>laces. The tenants are bound to 
•send their oats to be ground in the miU of the district (except 
seed and horse com), and they pay the miller at the rate of a peck 
•of meal for every sixteen pecks made,or laper boll of 140 lb& The 
prices of meal are fixed by the rates current in Ayr market; the 
millers being bound not to charge more than Is. per 140 lbs. above 
Ayr prices when selling Arran oatmeal; and on the other hand 
•they are bound not to pay the farmers who may have oatmeal 
-to sell, more than Is. per 140 lbs. under Ayr prices. 

As in Bate, so in Arran, the habits of the people have chan^ 
.much daring recent years. About fifteen years ago, all the material 
•sold by the groc^ in one of the landward parts of the island'^as 
lirought over fwon Brodick in a cart drawn by one horse, wher^ 
now, for the same part of the island, several boat loads of stud^ 
•weighing about 100 tons in all, axe brought iu diying 
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spang and snnunex. These stuffs consist of flour, Indian com,, 
oatmeal, sugar, tea, &c., and as the population in this particular 
district has in no way increased during the past decade, a great 
deal less farm produce must inevitably be consumed by the' 
residenters. Consequently a greater quantity of the oat crop iS' 
now sold as grain than at any former period. 

Potaioes. 

These roots are not veiy extensively grown in Arran, except 
on the deep land on the west side of the island. The early 
varieties are not so much planted as formerly. The sorts now 
common in the island are “Walker’s Early,” "Eed Bogs,”’ 
"Eegents,” “Dahnahoys,” “Skerry Blues," but chiefly the 
“ Champions,” except in the north end, where the “ Skerries ” 
still hold their own against all comers. The first to introduce 
the “ Champion ” potato was Mr James Allan, junior, Balnacoole, 
Shiskan, who in 1877 planted two bags of this seed on bis farm,, 
and now the most of the potato-growing portions of the island 
are covered by them. On good land, in 1879, the yield per acre 
averaged about 5 or 6 tons; the average yield per acre in'*1865 
was only 4 tons 7 cwts. The crop of 1880 is the best, both in 
quantity and quality, which has been grown in Arran since 1847,. 
some plots of “ Champions ” yielding from 12 to 15 tons per acre. 

The crop is lifted by the tenants immediately after harvest is- 
finished, and is pitted. In the spring the potatoes are .sold to- 
dealers from Glasgow and Greenock. The price realised for them 
in 1879 was about £6 per ton, but in 1880 not more than £8 
per ton is expected. The pits are of various lengths, and the- 
potatoes in them are covered with heathery turf, over which, 
about 6 inches of earth is placed. 

After the failure of the potato crop about twenty-five years ago, 
the landlord provided the tenants with flax-seed, and an experi¬ 
ment was tried for two years of growing fl.ax instead of potatoes.. 
A mill was erected by the landlord, at Lagg, where the flax was- 
bought by him and dressed for the market. Ihe experiment proved! 
very unprofitable, and was abandoned after two years’ trial. 

Tv/nm^s. 

The history of turnip-growing in Arran is very much similar to- 
that in Bute. Wherever there is a plot of ground suitable, this 
favourite feeding-root is raised. Swedish and yellow, purpletop 
and greentop, are the varieties sown. On the larger farms about 
two-thirds of the entire acreage under turnips is sown with. 
Swedish, and the remaining third with yellow. The smaBer 
farmers use the same kinds of seed as their neighbours, altho ugh 
they grow more yellow than Swedish. In a fairly good year, oa 
the^eep land of Southend and Shiskan, the yield of Swedish 
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will be about 20 tons per acre, and of yellow about 16 tons. 
So far as climate is concerned, there is nothing to hinder the 
turnip crop to remain in the ground until it is required; and this 
is what is done on the south-west end of the island, where the 
attacks of frost are very mild, as is evidenced by the fact that 
the ground after frost can be ploughed far earlier than on the 
mainland. In the eastern side of the island, about Lamlash, i^e 
yellow turnips are much more easily kept than the other, whether 
on account of the nature of the soil we cannot say. The whole 
crop around Lamlash and Brodick districts has to be pulled in 
the beginning of winter and stored, to prevent the roots being 
devoured by game, deer being very plentiful in this part of 
Arran. During the summer months of 1880 one farmer has 
had to pay a man 213. a-week for herding the deer ofif the crop 
during the night. During the last two years a part' of the 
fields on Clauohl^ds near the steading has been wired off, and 
a deep pit dug in it, into which the turnips are thrown, and 
covered over the top with straw. This is found to be a very safe 
method of storing them. The only objection to it is, that the 
turnips are apt to grow a little in the spring. Another method 
followed by some of the farmers is to store the roots in small pits 
in the fields, containing about a cart-load each, and covered over 
with a few inches of earth. This plan is found to work admir- 
abljr. Were it not for the destruction perpetrated by game, 
storing of turnips would form quite an unnecessary part of the 
work of the Arran farmer, as the roots might be allowed to lie in 
the gpround all winter. 

Bye-Grass aiid Glov&i'. 

The Bown-down land in the island of Arran, in addition to 
oats or barley, is laid under a crop of rye-grass seed mixed with 
clover. The soil on the west and south sides of the island raises 
good hay crops even in a dry season, but, on the east side, it is 
so thin in many places that the crop is only fit to be eaten by 
the sheep and cattle when growing. AH' the smaller farmers 
allow the lye-grass to ripen, and tlieseed is sold in Glasgow and 
Ayr markets. The larger farmers seed as much as is necessary 
to sow their own land, and some of it they sell to the tenants on 
the smaller holdings. 

■Where the soil is heavy clay, and has not been carefully green- 
cropped, or where the soil is mossjr, the seed ripened is not veiy 
clean ; hair-grass grows amongst it, which, on accoxmt of the 
mef^e applmnoes at their command, the farmears are not able 
altogether to get clear of. The irsual weight of Arran ^e-graiM 
seed is about 23 or 24 lbs. .per bushel; the price realised ^s 
season (1880) is lie. 6d. pet boU of 96 lbs. The average price 
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per boll is about lOs. Clover seed is sown in the proportion of 
5 or 6 lbs. to the imperial acre. In a good season clover grows 
well on the deep soils of the Southend,^ but in Lamlash and 
Brodick districts a good'crop is the exception, not the rule. 

A good market for winnowed hay is found in Brodick and 
Lamlash, where the inhabitants keep more cows than their hold* 
ings can well carry, and consequently have to buy in fodder for 
winter feeding. In 1879, hay carted to the purchaser's door was 
selling at £4, 10s. per ton. One of the farmers in Shiskan 
supplies the proprietor with the fodder necessary for the main¬ 
tenance of the stud and deer kept at Brodick Castle, and at the 
various lodges throughout the island, and this always ensures a 
ready market for the greater portion of the surplus farm produce. 
The average weight of winnowed hay produced per Scotch acre 
of 6 imperial roods, is about 32 or 33 cwts. 

For storage of hay the round stack is most in use; the large 
square stack so well known in some parts of the mainland is 
rarely met with, but on one or two of the larger farms sheds 
have recently been put up, which hold as much hay as the 
ordinary square stack. These sheds can be erected for about 208. 
per foot of length; they are open all round, and are covered in 
by a roof of gdvanised iron or felt, supported by wooden posts 
12 or 14 feet high. The hay is built up under the roof in a 
square, the size of the shed, and thus the time and material used 
in thatching are saved. 

Another very common sort of fodder is what is known as 
•“ sprits”—long grasses which grow on the moorlands, especially 
where the soil is somewhat deep and damp, and which are cut 
and winnowed in the sun like meadow hay, and stacked either 
in the moors or in the stackyards. The cattle relish tliis kind of 
fodder immensely, and in a place like Arran, where fodder is 
scarce, such hay forms an excellent substitute for rye-grass or 
straw. Liberty is given by aU the farmers to the cottars and 
very small farmers to out these “ sprits" on the moors, and large 
quantities are .annually winnowed. Pasture in Arran is good 
during summer, but in winter it becomes foggy. 

She^Fomtmg, 

As would naturally be expected from the mountainous 
character of the island, sheep-farming forms no inconsiderable 
part of the rural economy of Aixan. It is interesting to drive up 
the wM glens which intersect the island, and to compare the 
varieties of pasturage to be found on what, at a distant view, 
seem sterile hills, only remarkable because of their rugged 
grandeur. The pasture on all the hills is not uniform, and much 
has-been done to improve it in one part wliich has been left un- 
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done in another. Indeed, sheep-fanning in Arran is very much 
like arable-farming; there are drones in this hive as well as in 
the other. One man has drained his hills and paid great attention 
to the breeding of his tups and ewes ; another is content to leave 
things as he found them. There is not the slightest doubt, how¬ 
ever, taking the island all over, that the sheep on tlie hills have 
been greatly improved within the last twenty-five years. Many 
energetic young farmers have entered the field, and they have 
introduced tups from the very best stocks in the mainland, which 
have effected a marked improvement on the quality of the stocks 
on the larger farms. The “ shot ” lambs from these farms are, 
memy of them, sold to the tenants on the smaller farms, and in 
this way all the stocks in the island have gradually improved. 
It would be as difficult as it is invidious to single out any one 
farmer more than another as being the principal agent in effect¬ 
ing the meritorious change in the quality of the sheep, but if 
success in a showyard be any criterion of the quality of flocks, 
then the owners of the flocks of Balnacoole, Glen Scorrodale, and 
Glenree, mxist be awarded the place of honour. 

The stocks throughout the island are now, with one exception, 
blaokfaced. As in Bute, Cheviots have been experimented with, 
hut all who had them have now disposed of them except the 
tenant of Glenree, The larger sheep-farms in the glens carry 
stocks varying in numbers from 400 to 1800 head eacL Gene¬ 
rally the flocks are composed of ewes and wethers, but the former 
are more in number than the latter. The worst of the wether 
lambs are sold every year, and the best, on mixed stock 
farms, are kept till they are three years old. The old 
ewes are sold to farmers on the mainland to be crossed with 
Leicester tups for the prodriction of cross-bred lambs for the 
butchers. The tups on the hill farms are bought for the most 
part in Edinburgh and Ayr, at the autumn ram sales. Tups 
which have effected the greatest change on the flocks have been 
bred at Domel, Knowehead, Overshiels, Westown, and Bolquheys. 
With the exception of those in the north end of the island the 
sheep arc strong healthy animals, large of size, and carrying 
good fleeces; those in the extreme north are smaller than the 
otihers, but they also have greatly improved daring recent years. 
The rams are let out about the 20th of November, and the lamb¬ 
ic^ season extends from the middle of April till near the end of 
May. The lambs are weaned about the 20th of August, and 
are then generally dipped; but sometimes they are not dipped 
until a short time before they are sent to the lov^ lauds to graze 
for the winter, and on a very few farms they are dipped when 
weaned, anfl t^in in March or April. ‘ Smearing is now but little 
practised, dipping wirii patent compositions having taken^its 
place. 
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tsiipping cononences about the middle of June, and is coU ' 
tinned till about the first week in July, when the milk ewes have 
their fleeces taken off. The average weight of dip in 1880 is five 
fleeces to the stone of 24 lbs., last year (1879) it was 6 J fleeces 
but smearing and dipping have so often been employed alter¬ 
nately, that it is impossible to give a correct average over a period' 
of years. Of course sheep after smearing give a much heavier 
clip than they give after dipping, but it is proved to be cheaper 
to dip, because the cost in time and, labour smearing, and the 
lower price of laid wool, more than counterbalances the sum 
realised for the larger return of wool. The price of white wool 
at the clipping season in 1879 was 11a, this season (1880) it 
was 14s. per stone of 24 Iba 

In 1879, the price realised for tliree-y ear-old wethers was 
about 34s. a-head, in 1880, it was 31a a-head. Average-sized 
ewes draw from £18 to £20 for the.score of twenty-one. In former 
years it was customary to winter hoggs on the mainland, but for 
the past seventeen years they have invariably been wintered in 
the south end of the island, and in Shiskan. The period of 
wintering is from the middle of October till the end of March, 
and the price charged per head for the season is from 5s. to 6s. 
The reasons for wintering on the low lands which hold good es 
regards Bute, apply with equal force in the case of Arran. It is 
a remarkable fact that both in the north of Bute and the north 
of Arran, where the formation is granite or slate rook and the 
subsoil day, from 10 to 15. per cent, of the hoggs die of iransy 
before they are taken off the hills; whereas on the south end of 
these islands, where the subsoil is over sandstone and whinstone 
rock, such a thing as death by this disease is comparatively 
unknown. 

The purely sheep-farms up the glens of Shiskan and Scorrodale 
(which run respectively from Brodick to Shiskan, and from Lam- 
lash to L^), have each a small patch of fine amble land around 
the steadings. Many of the farm steadings are very commodious 
and comfortable, new houses having been built within the last 
twenty-five years on most of the farms, generally at the tenant’s 
expense. These plots are wrought on a regular rotation of crons. 
The beet sheep-farm, though not by any means the largest in the 
island, is universally admitted to be Glen Scorrodale, between 
Glenkill and Glenree, on the road from Lamlash to Lagg , on 
which great improvements have been made by draining the 
moorland with sheep-drains, and in selecting choice rams, thereby 
greatly promoting the quality and condition of the hill stocks. 

Married shepherds are usually employed on sheep-farms, and 
their wages at present average about 15s. 6d.per week, virith free 
house, an allowance of fuel, grazing for one or two cows, and 
lanfl to plant potatoes. The flocks on the mixed arable and 
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uheep-fams have coiue most to the front in shows on the main¬ 
land. The stocks on these farms were first improved by tups 
purchased from Mr John Lome Stewart of Coll, the late 
■chamberlain on the Argyll estates in Kintyre, by Mr James 
Allan, senior, then in Balnacoole; and for many years past the 
tups in use on Balnacoole, Clauchlands, Glenree, Glenkill, and 
one or two other farms, have been purchased at the autumn ram 
•sales in Edinburgh and Ayr. Balnacoole flock is famed for its 
•ewes and gimmers, and numerous prizes have fallen to its lot at 
■Glasgow and Ayr shows. 

The cast lambs from these farms are sold to dealers from 
Glasgow, Ayr, and Galloway, in the end of summer, and are 
scattered over the country for grazing purposes. On the arable 
farms near Lagg in the south end, and some other^arts of the 
island, blackfaced ewes (are crossed with Leicester tups, and 
begin to lamb about the end of March. These ewes are fed 
during winter, sometimes on turnips, and sometimes with Indian 
com. The turnips are carted to them in the fields, as feeding 
■on the netting principle is never practised in Arran. The cross¬ 
bred lambs are taken from their dams during summer as they 
are required by the butchers, and draw from about 18s, to 24s. 
each; the ewes are sold off, if fat enough, about the end of Sep¬ 
tember, and realise similar prices with the lambs. A new stock 
is put on in October, and border Leicester tups are bought at 
the Edinburgh and Hawick sales, in the end of September, for 
crossing with them. The clip of these ewes formerly, when 
grease was much in use, weighed about 6 lbs. .to the fleece; now, 
when dipping compositions are used, it will not weigh more than 
4 lbs. to the fleece. Some of the farmers keep the cross-bred 
lambs till they are one and a half year old, and the clip of these 
hogjm averages about 6 lbs. to the fleece, unwashed. 

The only other kind of sheep farming to which wo need now 
refer is the experiment with the Cheviots, 

This favounte Border breed was first introduced into Arran, 
by the late Mr Peter Tod, about 1829, and has since tlien been 
kept at different times on the farms of Glen Sannox, Glenkill, 
Auohenhew, and up to the present time (1880) on Glenree. 
On all of these farms, with the exception of Glenree, they were 
found not to do well, and have been replaced by the blaokfaced. 
Two Mrsels of about 500 breeding ewes each axe still kept on 
Glenree. The climate of Arran is rather moist for Cheviots; 
and although in a good season they do uncommonly well, yet over 
a series of years blaokfaced would be found to be more profitable. 
The two objections to the Cheviot ewe are, that in a hard spring 
she is a bad. milker, and she is not so productive as her black¬ 
faced rival. A hirsel of 26 score of Cheviot ewes was kept from 
I860 to 1874 on land now ^carrying a blackfaced flock, aficT on 
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an average there "was every year 20 per cent, of the Cheviot ewes 
barren, whereas with the blackfaced there is not more than five 
per cent, without lambs. In the severe spring of 1879, the 
Cheviot ewes only gave 60 lambs per 100 ewes, whereas the 
blackfaced ewes gave 90. On the other hand, it has to be said 
in favour of the Cheviots that their wool is worth 50 per cent, 
more in value than that of the hlackfaced, although they give a 
clip of equal weight per sheep. Cheviot draft ewes are worth 
about 6s. or 6s. a-head more than the blackfaced, and they live 
equally welL Of late years blackfaced lambs have been selling 
fmly better than the others through so many Cheviot stocks- 
being turned into blackfaced, and a fifth more blackfaced than 
Cheviots can be carried on the same land. 

Cattle. 

When the “ Statistical Account of Arranwas written forty 
years ago, there were in the island three distinct breeds of cattle. 
These were the native breed, the Arran cow; the improvi^ 
breed, the West Highlander; and the imported breed, the 
Ayrshire. At that time the Ayrshire was fast coming to the 
front. The admirable milkir^ qualities of the breed, and their 
well-known adaptability for laage arable farma where a dairy 
was kept, together with the greater profit to be derived from 
their sale when fattened than from the native stock, clearly 
pointed them out as the coming breed. Although, therefore, the 
West Highlander has been almost completely supplanted by the 
Ayrshire, it is open to question whether, in the case of the small 
upland farms, this has been altogether a wise procee^ng. l?^ere 
good dairy cows, as on the large arable farms, are required, 
Ayrshiies certainly pay best, but on some of the higher farms, 
with poor pasturj^e, where the breeding of a few cattle for the 
gr^er is of more consequence than dairy produce, the West 
Highlander would most likely prove more remunerative, l^re 
bred Ayrshires are not to be found in Arran except on large 
arable farms. Whm the breed was first introduced we have not 
been able to determine, but that a few AyrsMre cows were to be 
found in the island forty years ago seems certaim The farm of 
Sheddog has long been noted for its Ayrshire herd, and the 
former tenant, Mr Heilson, being a native of Eenfrewshire, was 
greatly interested in his dairy stock. His successor, the present 
tenant, a native of Ayrshire, took over Mr Heilson’s stock, and 
largely increased it The bulls employed have been imported 
from herds in the neighbourhood of Dairy and Omanwck, 
and the stock is now one of the finest in the island. Mr 
now of Clauchlands, also an Ayrshire man, introduced good cows 
and bulls from the mainland, and the late Mr Spiers ofBeneoar- 
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Wgan possessed an excellent stock, which has been maintained 
and improved by his son. On the Douglas hotel farms also there 
are now splendid stocks of Ayrshire cows, and the breeding of 
good milk cows generally is being prosecuted throughout the 
island. On the smaller farms the breed is not yet pure; the 
cows still show cross-breeding, but were a little care and atten¬ 
tion paid to the selection of sires, the Ayrshire breed would 
soon be the only one found in the lower districts of Arran. 

There are three bowing establishments in the island—one at 
Glenkill, Lamlash, and two near Lagg. The average price paid 
by the bower pet cow is £10 per annum. With the exception 
of the occupier of the Lamlash dairy, all the other dairymen 
make cheese, and the smaller farmers invariably make butter, 
for which there is an extensive demand all over the island in 
summer. 

The price generally realised for cheese, which is sold to mer¬ 
chants in Glasgow, Hamilton, Ardrossan, Kilmarnock, and Ayr, 
is from 12s. to 1.3s. per stone of 24 lbs.; butter realises from 
Is. 2d. to Is. 4d. per lb. 

The stocks on all the farms are maintained by the quoy calves 
reared on each, and the hull calves are almost all sold as slink 
veal to the butchers. 

The pure West Highland breed of cattle has now become very 
scarce in Arran. About twenty-five years ago, and prior to that 
time, on many of the hill farms from 20 to 30 head were grazed 
during summer, and Monyquill was then noted for its herd. The 
quality of the cattle has been allowed to degenerate, and Mr 
Crawford, Drlmadoon, and Mr Craig, Dougarie, have it all their 
own way at the island shows in the matter of prizes. 

The native Arran breed are still to bo mot with in the north 
end, and tlie farmer in Sannox regularly purchases the best of 
the yearlings bred by the north end farmers, which he feeds until 
they are three years old, when they turn out excellent beef pro¬ 
ducers. The remainder of the '‘stirke" are sold annually, at 
whatever prices they will bring. They are seldom in good con¬ 
dition, the pasturage being very bare. A first cross with an Arran 
cow and an Ayrshire bull has invariably produced an animal 
possessing good milking qualities. 

; The only new breed introduced into Arran of recent yearn is 
the Galloway, a number of which are kept by Mr William Tod, 
of GlttttCe, who, in 1876, purchased ten well-bred heifers and a 
bull in'the Galloway breeding districts, and now has a herd of 
between 90 and 40 head. Ten or twelve calves are produced 
annually; the bull-calves are castrated when a few days Old, and 
the calves are allowed to suckle their dams for sevOn or eight 
mouths. They are not allowed to run loose with their dme but 
Itept in a shed by themselves and are led morning and evening to 
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the hyre to their dams. When three years old the cattle are 
sold, and draw from £16 to £18 each off the grass. Qtdloways 
in Arran seem to thrive as well as the West Highlanders; they 
are as easily reared, and when they come to maturity are more 
valuable. 

Horses, 

The native horses in Arran were a small stinted breed; seven 
of them used to be yoked to the wooden plough, and they were 
ill-kept and ill-trained. When Dr M'Haughton wrote in 1840, 
attempts were being made to improve the breed. This has been 
continued ever since with the most gratifying results. The late 
Duke of Hamilton gave an annual premium of £26 for a number 
of years prior to his death, for the services of an entire draught 
horse, which was the means of considerably improving the breed 
previous to 1860. From 1860 to 1873 there was no premium 
Clydesdale entire horse in the island, and horse breeding was at a 
very low ebb. About that time horses began to be very valuable, 
and some of the members of the Farmers’ Society, foremost 
amongst whom was Mr Hector M’Allister, junior, G-laister, 
seeing the benefits and profit likely to be derived from breeding 
good animals, got the Society to move in the matter, and to 
award premiums whereby owners of Clydesdale stallions were 
induced to send their horses to the island: the amount of 
service fee being, at the same time, fixed at a rate within the 
reach of all. The following is a list of tire entire horses, with 
their stud-book numbers (so far as their pedigrees have been 
registered), which have secured the Society’s premiums since 
1873.—in that year “ Sir William Wallace" (803); 1874, 
“Scottish Chief” (763); 1875, "The Chief" (867); 1876,“Lofty” 
(462); 1877, “Earl of Arran” (263) and “ Oampbletown Bob” 
(118) also travelled; 1878, “Marquis ” (1215); 1879, “ Duke of 
Connaught” (Dickie’s); 1880, “ IMnce Frederick” (1604). 

Young stock have also been purchased in Kintyre for many 
years back, and their produce has done a good deal to improve 
the native breed. Horse-breeding is general throughout Arran, 
and the annual fairs at Brodick in June, and at Lamlash iu 
October, offer favourable opportunities for disposing of the foals 
and surplus stock. The horses generally have improved in 
quality about 60 per cent during the past twenty-five or 
thirty years; these annual fairs are largely attended by dealers 
from the mainland, and sales are often very brisk. On the 
smaller farms the mare is kept working all the time she is nursing 
her foal, but there must be very little for her to do during the 
summer months. Foals in October sell for about £16 each; in 
1865 £7,10s. was a common enough price. About six years ago 
prices ranging from £20 to £28 each were in a few instances 
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realised, and in 1880 at Lamlash Fair the highest figure reported 
for a single foal was £14. Taking a survey of the island we find 
that the best and most Clydesdale-looking horses are met with in 
Shiskan, La^, and the south end; but taken as a whole the Arran 
horses at present may be said to be crosses between a Clydesdale 
stallion and Highland mares. This type of horse best meets the 
requirements of the island. Many of the farms are steep, and the 
roads in general hilly; the light-limbed creature goes quickly over 
these risings, and is easily fed during winter. Ho horse suits 
the farmer so well for certain kinds of work as the old-fashioned, 
wise, little creature to be found in Arran and other parts of the 
Highlands, and the breed is worth preserving, both on account of 
the docility of the animals, their suitableness for light draught 
purposes, their ready obedience to words, and their neat style of 
action. 

Pmts. 

Especially in the moorland districts the casting of peats forms, 
in the early summer, the principal work of the Arran farmer and 
cottar. Generally the peats are cut in May, and the casting of 
them is finished by the begmning of June. On being cut they 
are borne, on barrows made for the purpose, to a position where 
they will be best exposed to the sun’s heat, and spread singly 
on the bare ground. After lying fiat for some time till they are 
nearly dry, they are “ footed,” i.«., set up on one end, several 
together, something after the manner of a stook of corn sheaves, 
and in good seasons do not require any further handling till they 
are taken home. With fine weather they should all be stacked a 
month after they have been cast, and for bringing them home creels 
made for the purpose are employed, which hold about a half more 
than the ordinary farm carts. In 1879 few or no peats were got 
home on account of the wet weather, and coals had to be exten¬ 
sively imported. Peats in a favourable season weigh heavier* 
than in a wet season, as the rain washes all the substance out of 
them, and, when burned, they neither give out a proper heat nor 
last any length of time. Short black moss is chiefly cut for peats 
in Arran. A few peats with fibrous material through them may 
occasionally be seen, but they are not favourites. 

Wages a/nd Co^ of Fanmmg. 

Wages have increased in Arran during the last twenty-five 
years m much the same ratio as in Bute. Dairymaids are receiv¬ 
ing now (in 1880) from £8 to £12, lOs. per half-year with board, 
but those engaged at the latter figure must have full charge. 
Ploughmen’s wages are from £12 to £15 per half-year with bosra; 
and workers in harvest time,-—women, who can with difficulty,be 
procured, receive from 28. 6d. to 3s. a-day without food, and men 
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from 3s.6d.to 48. a-day, also without food. The wagesof these same 
workers ia the turnip-thinning and potato-planting season are from 
Is. 8d. to Is. 6d. a-day. Men are not generally employed at this 
work, and the wives and families of the cottars are those chiefly 
engaged in it. Squads of Irishmen are sometimes engaged in 
Ardrossan and Ayr to comeoverto Arran and assist inpress of work. 
Although the cottar system is rapidly dying out in the island, on 
every farm of any size there are still one, two, three, and, in some 
few cases, more cottars’ houses, and the inmates find employ¬ 
ment on the farms and in herring fishing. Many of them keep a 
pig, and each has a drill or two of potatoes, which are planted by 
the farmer, the cottar supplying the manure, which is principally 
sea-weed. There are no feeing markets in the island, but the 
children of the cottars are often engaged privately by the farmers 
at the rates of wages per half-year which may rule in Ayr market 
at the time. 

Shepherds in most cases are paid salaries of about £40 per 
annum, with a free house, an allowance for coals or a supply of 
peats carted, grazing for one or two cows, and a few potatoes 
planted. Married ploughmen receive 16s. a-week, a free house, 
an allowance of Id. worth of milk per day or grazing for a cow, 
and 2 tons of coals per annum. 

The wages of female servants boarded in the house have been 
doubled within the past twenty-five years, and those of male 
servants are now about one-half more than they were at the com¬ 
mencement of that period. 

Conclusion. 

, There are in Arrau five villages of a greater or less size, viz.— 
Lamlash, Brodick, Whiting Bay, Lochranza, and Corrie. lirodiok 
is the most modem-looking of the five, but Lamlash is con¬ 
sidered the most important. A branch of one of the Scotch 
banks is open here daily all the year round, and the village is 
also the station of a coastguard. A branch bank is opened twice 
a-week at Brodick, and three times a-week during summer. There 
are no industries in the island other than farming, and the majority 
of the inhabitants derive no inconsiderable part of their revenue 
from the rents they receive for their houses from summer visitors. 
They are a quiet inoffensive race of people, and many of them 
live to very old ages. Churches and schools are plentiful through¬ 
out the island, an^ altogether the people have few eomplaints to 
make. 
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ON THE AGBIOULTUEE OP THE COUNTIES OF 
FORFAE AND KINCARDINE. 

By Jambs Macbonalu, Editor of “ The Irish Parmoifi’ Ouzctto.” 

[Premium—TkMy /Sowreijw,] 


Intboddotoey. 

The counties of Forfav and Kincardine are bound in by the 
counties of Perth and Aberdeen and by the Firth of Tay and 
German Ocean. The former, by far the larger of the two, is 
separated from Fifeshire on the south by the Firth of Tay; 
washed on the south-east by the German Ocean; bounded on 
the north-east by the North Esk; and on the north and north¬ 
west by the parishes of Aboyne, Birse, Glenmuiok, and Orathie 
in Aberdeenshire, and by the Grampian Watershed; while 
Perthshire lies on the west. The most southern point, near 
Dundee, is in 56® 27', and the most northern, near Mount Keen, 
in 56® 59' N. lat; the most easterly point, near Montrose, being 
in 2® 27', and the most westerly, at Blacklunans, in 3® 24' W. 
long. The distance from north to south is about 38 miles, and 
from cast to west 27 miles. The coast-line is about 46 miles 
long. Forfarshire stands eleventh among Scottish counties as 
to extent. There are different estimates of the exact acreage. 
In the Ordnance Survey it is stated at 669,860. Of these, 6486 
are taken up by foreshores and 3178 by water. The return of 
owners of lands and heritages, compiled in 1872-73, gives the 
“acreage of property” at 653,850 acres. 

Kincardineshire is bounded on the south and west by the 
North Esk and Forfarshire, and on the north by the Dee and 
Aberdeenshire, and washed on the east for about 35 miles by 
the Gorman Ocean. It is triangular in form, extending 32 miles 
from south-west to north-east, and 24 miles where broadest 
from south to north. Hanking twenty-first among Scotch 
counties, its area is stated in tlie Ordnance Survey to be 248,196 
acres. The foreshores extend to 1386 and the surface covered 
by water to 1463 acres. In the return of owners of lands and 
heritages, the area is stated at 244,685 acres. 

According to the return of owners of lands and heritages 
there are in Forfarshire in all 4898 owners of land, whose, pro¬ 
perty is stated at 653,862 acres, and estimated at £795,681, 7s. 
of gross annual value. Of these, 971 possess one acre and 
upwards each, and their total acreage is giveh at ,662,708 
acres, or an average of about 669 acres each. The 3927 OwneeS; 
of land under one acre in extent have only 1144 acres amox^ 
them, being less than one-third of an acre each. In Kincaitikie, 
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thare are 1384 owners of land having amongst them 244,58^ 
acres, and a gross annual rental of £263,392, 12s. The 
average sizes of the properties is under 179 acres. There are 
196 owners of one acre and upwards, the total extent of their 
estates being 244,396 acres, and their gross annual value 
£236,021, 17s. These 196 landed proprietors have an averaw 
of over 1253 acres each. Among the 1189 owners of lands 
under one acre in extent, there are only 180 acres, or less than 
one-sixth of an acre to each. 

The assessor’s roll for Forfarshire for 1880-81 states the 
valuation of the county at £649,372, 17a In 1879-80, the 
valuation for Kincardine was £259,102, inclusive of £28,464 
for railways, &c. 

Forfarshire is divided into 55 parishes, but of these six are 
only partly within it. Edzell extends into Kincardineshire, 
while pretty large portions of Alyth and Coupar-Angus, and 
smaller portions of Liff, Kettins, and Airlie, lie in the county of 
Perth. In Kincardineshire, including Edzell, there are 21 
parishes. Each county sen^ a representative to Parliament, 
while Dundee has two members, and Montrose with Arbroath, 
Forfar, Brechin and Bervie, one. Sheriff Courts are held at 
Dundee and Forfar. The sheriffdom of Kincardineshire is 
joined with that of Aberdeen, weekly courts being held in 
Stonehaven. 

In Forfarshire there are five royal burghs—Dundee, Arbroath, 
Montrose, Brechin and Forfar. Dundee, “ The Hill or Fort of 
the Tay” was a place of considerable importance as early as the 
twelfth century. Situated on the left bank of the estuary of the 
Tay, about 10 miles from where that river falls into the sen, it 
has a population of about 119,000, including 10,812 in Lochee, 
which lies within the boundary of the town. It thus in popula¬ 
tion ranks third in Scotland, and next to Q-lasgow in trade and 
manufactures. It is the chief seat in Scotland of the manu¬ 
facture of coarse Hnen fabrics and of jute. The more modem 
parts of the town are well laid off, and it can boast of some fine 
public buildings, the Steeple, Town House, Albert Institute, the 
Free Library, a®. It is well provided with public parks. The 
chief one, the Baxter Park, laid off by Sir Joseph Paxton, and 
costing in aU £50,000, was presented to the town by Sir David 
Baxter and his two unmarried sisters. The town is historically 
interesting in many ways. James VI. visited it in 1617; 
Charles II. in 1651; and Her Majesty the Queen and Prince 
Consort landed and re-embarked at it in 1844, on their journey 
to and from Blair-Athole. To commemorate thi s last event, the 
Eoyal Victorm Arch was raised. Dundee has often been the 
scene of burning and pillage, and down to the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century it had walls and gates. Among the eminent men 
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conneeted with the town are Sir ‘William Wallace, who, as,well 
'as his companion in arms Scrymgeour, is said to have attended 
school there, and who defended its walls in 1303 against 
Mward I.,—and Hector Boethius, the first Principal of King’s 
College, Aberdeen. 

Arbroath or Aberbrothock is a very old seaport town and 
royal burgh. It is situated at the mouth of the Brothock, and 
has a population of 20,169. It possesses a good harbour, and a 
large trade is carried on in farm produce, and in pavement 
obtained from 8 or 10 miles inland. There are also extensive 
tanneries, roperies, breweries, and a shipbuilding yard. The 
chief object of interest is the Abbey of Arbroath, once one of 
the richest in Scotland. It was founded by William the lion, 
and dedicated to the memory of Thomas k Beoket. In 1320 
Eobert Bruce and his nobles here met, and despatched a nuncio 
declaring the independence of Scotland. It shared the fate of 
most of the other abbeys, having been destroyed by the Ee- 
formexs in 1560. The last of its abbots was Cardinal Beaton. 
Twelve miles south-east of Arbroath lies the BeU Eook light¬ 
house, the tradition concerning which is preserved in Southey’s 
well-known ballad. 

Montrose, with a population of over 14,000, is a very ancient 
royal burgh and seaport, with one of the best natural harbours 
on the east coast. Standing on a level peninsula, it has on one 
side the sea, on the other the river and basin. Here was 
established, in 1534, the first school for the study of Greek in 
Scotland. Among the first of its pupils was the learned Andrew 
Melville; while David Lindsay, Bishop of Brechin and Edin¬ 
burgh, who raised the ire of Jenny Geddes, was one of its 
teachers. In 1848 the Queen and Prince Consort visited 
Montrose on their way from Balmoral to London. A fine sus¬ 
pension bridge, erected in 1829, connects the island of Eossie 
with the main body of the town. In the neighbourhood there 
is a beautifully situated lunatic asylum capable of accommodat¬ 
ing 450 patients. 

On the South Esk, 8 miles north-west of Montrose, lies 
Brechin, a town of nearly 8000 inhabitants, and a royal burgh 
of very ancient date. Like most other Forfarshire towns its 
staple manufacture is linen, but paper mills, tobacco factories, 
distilling, brewing, and freestone quarrying, give work to a good 

S of the inhabitants. The cattle and horse markets of 
iy Muir are held here. Close to the city, on the opposite 
side of a ravine, stands Brechin Castle, a seat of the Earl of 
Dalhousie. St Ninian’s Cathedral, built in the thirteenth, four¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries, is now used as a parish church. 
A round tower, rising to a height of about 100 feet, stands 
near the church. The only other one of these‘ancieitj and 
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mysjerious towers ia Scotlaud is at Abernetby. Among the 
more famous of the natives of Brechin are Gillies the Grecian.* 
historian, and Thomas Guthrie, D.D. 

Borfar, the county town, has been a royal burgh since the 
time of David I. It is situated in the fertile valley of Strath¬ 
more, not far from the centre of the county, and has a population 
of 11,031. Duncan Canmore had a castle here, in which he held 
his first parliament, but no part of it can now be seen. It is baid 
to have been destroyed by King Eobert Bruce in 1307. Linen 
and jute are the staple manufactures. The County Buildings, 
and the Eeid Hall, presented to the town by Mr Peter Eeid of 
“ Forfar Eook ” fame, are elegant and substantial edifices. 

Of smaller towns and villages there is a large number. The 
more important of these are Broughty Ferry, Coupar-Angus, 
and Kirriemuir. Broughty Ferry, or Burgh Tay Ferry, lies on 
the coast, 4 miles east of Dundee, and includes West Ferry in 
the parish of Dundee. It is a favourite bathing resort, and has 
a population of 5817. About a hundred years ago Broughty 
Ferry consisted of only a few fishermen’s huts. Its castle, built in 
the fifteenth century, was held by the English from 1647 to 1660, 
and was retaken along with the fort on the hill by the Scottish 
allied army. Coupar-Angus, a tidy thriving town, stands in the 
valley of Strathmore, parUy in Forfarshire and partly in Perth¬ 
shire. Its inhabitants, according to the census of 1871, number 
2149, and of these 303 reside in the Foi'farsbire portion.. It has 
linen factories, a tannery, farina works, and saw-mills, and im¬ 
portant markets for the sale of farm stock and produce are held 
at it. The ruins of an abbey, built in 1164 by Malcolm IV., 
remain in the neighbourhood on the site of a Eoman camp. 
Kirriemuir and Southmuir, witli a population of 4000, stand on 
a slope above the Gairie burn, about 16 miles nortli of Dundee. 
They form a burgh of barony, and their linen works employ a 
large number of people. There is a public school in the town, 
built in 1835 with £8000 bequeathed for tlie purpose by John 
Webster, writer and banker. 

Stonehaven is the county town of Kincardine. A burgh of 
barony and a seaport, with a population of over 3396, it stands 
on a rocky bay at the moutji of the Carron, and at the extreme 
northern end of the great valley known as Strathmore. Its 
principal induatrios are tanneries, and wool, flour, and meal 
mills, while herring and white fishing give employment to a 
large number of its population. Only small vessels can enter 
the harbour. About 1| mile along the coast to the south-west 
of Stonehaven stands the famous Dunnottar Castle. The ruins 
of this castle occupy about four acres on the summit of a rook 
that rises almost perpendicularly out of the sea, and is almost 
separated from the mainland by a narrow and deep chasm. In 
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earlier days, considered impregnable, it was stormed in 1297 by 
Wallace, who is said to have driven the English gairison over 
the cliffs. It was a place of considerable importance down to 
the seventeenth century, when it was used for several montlis as 
a prison for 167 Oovenantei’s, male and female. The Earls of 
Marisohall, the founders of Marischall College, Aberdeen, resided 
here. In 1650 Charles II. "visited Eunnottar, bringing the 
Scottish regalia with him for safety. It is stated that Mrs 
Grainger of Kinneff secretly removed the regalia to the parish 
church of Kinneff, and thus prevented their falling into the 
hands of the English, when, in 1652, the garrison of Eunnottar, 
under Ogilvy of Ikrras, sun’endered to Cromwell’s forces. The 
ruins are in a wonderfully good state of pi’eservation. 

Bervie is the only royal burgh in the county. Situated about 
10 miles south-west of Stonehaven, at tlie moutli of the Bervie 
Water, it has a population of 1013. The first linen yarn mill 
in Scotland was erected here in 1790. Elax spinning and 
weaving are its staple manufactures. Hallgreen Castle, an impor¬ 
tant stronghold of the sixteenth century, stands on an eminence 
witliin the burgh. In the year 1800 some vessels were chased 
to the shore by a French sloop-of-war, which, however, is said to 
have " taken fright and sailed away on seeing the muster of the 
volunteers ” ! Oourdon, a thriving fishing village with a popu¬ 
lation of 714, is the port of Bervie. 

Laurencekirk, the chief town of the Howe, with a population 
of 1521, lies 10 miles north of Montrosei. It may be said to 
owe its very existence to a gentleman of tllie eighteenth century 
—^Francis Garden, a Judge of the Court of Session, under the 
title of Lord Gardenstone, who raised it from a clay-built 
hamlet with 64 inhabitants to a substantially built burgh of 
barony. He erected a town hall, an inn, an Episcopal chapel, a 
library and museum ; while he also set up a spinning mill with 
a bleaohfield on the Luther, a tributary of the North Esk, and 
introduced linen manufactures. Johnshaven, with a population 
of 1077, is an irregularly built fishing village about 9 miles 
north-east of Mout^se. Its harbour is small, capable of ad¬ 
mitting only boats and small coasting vessels. One of the most 
charmingly situated villages in the north of Scotland is Ban¬ 
chory, on the north bank of the river Eee, about 18 miles west 
of Aterdeen. In 1871 it had a population of 865 ; but being a 
favourite summer resort, it has increased considerably since then. 
In the parish of Nigg, and directly opposite Aberdeen, is the 
important fishing village of Torry. It has a population of 686, 
ohiefiy engaged m fishing. About 5 miles along the coast lies 
the village cove, with a population of 450. It is a coastgusril 
station, and has a small natural harbour. The other more im- 
portaut villages are St Cyrus, Auohinblae, and Fetteroairn,jbhe 
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olfler part of the last being a burgh of barony. The Queen and 
Prince Consort spent a night in Petteroaim, in September 186r, 
and an elegant Gothic arch near the hotel where they slept com¬ 
memorates the royal visit. 

The configuration of Forfarshire presents great variety. It 
combines the wildest of mountain scenery with the softest and 
most charming of valley landscape. The county forms four 
natural divisions, the Maritime, Sidlaw, Strathmore, and 
Grampian sections. The firat extends along the coast from 
Invergowrie to the North Esk, and stretches from 3 to 8 miles 
backwards. Between Broughty Ferry and Montrose there is a 
considerable extent of links, unfit for cultivation, and of little 
value for pasture, but admirably adapted to the royal game of 
golf and other sports. It contains several tracts of remarkably 
rich land; is in some parts beautifully wooded and undulating; 
in others rather Oat and tame; while, as it rises towarcki the 
Sidlaws, the soil is here and there stiff and cold, or thin and 
poor, with little shelter. The Sidlaws, a range of trappean hiUs, 
almost in line with the Ochils, run through the county from 
south-west to north-east, terminating a little south of Montrose. 
The range is very clearly defined, and rises to a height of 1399 
feet at Auchterhouse Hill, near the middle of the chain. The 
other higher peaks axe the Gallow Hill, in Glamis, 1242; the 
Gask 1141, and Kinpurnie 1134 feet. At the pass between 
Dundee and Newtyle, the ridge sinks to about 1000 feet. The 
Sidlaw division is true to the general characteristics of trap 
districts. The higher peaks are partially covered with heather 
and other coarse herbage, and the slopes green and very uneven. 
Cultivation has been pushed to a great altitude on both sides, 
the arable land being continued through the pass between 
Newtyle and Dundee. The third natural division, Strathmore, 
or the Great Valley, is, from a purely agricultural point of view, 
the most important of the four. In reality, Strathmore consists 
of a belt of Old Bed Sandstone that extends from the west end 
of the Ochils, where it is about 16 miles in width, to Stonehaven, 
where the width is less than 1 mile. This beautiful plain is 
about 90 miles in length, and it has been truly sam that 
nowhere else in Scotland is there so extensive a reach of 
perfectly level fertile soil. The Forfarshire portion of this fine 
strath is hemmed in by the Sidlaw and Grampian ranges, and 
displays scenery of great beauty. The valley is well wooded; 
its farms well laid off ai^ skillfully cultivated, and the soft 
lowland aspect of its landscape forms a striking contrast to the 
rugged sterde contour of the heights on the north-west. The 
Grampian division is by far the most extensive, but the greater 
part is so mountainous as to be of little value in an agricultural 
senge. This chain of hills is a continuation of the Grampian 
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range, and includes, in Forfarshire, about 100 peaks over 2000 
'feet in altitude. The slopes running down to Strathmore 
are known as the Braes of Angus, the ancient name of the 
county of Forfar. These slopes are extensive, very irregular in 
surface, on the whole moderately fertile, in some parts especially 
80 , and are cultivated high up the hill side. The mountain range 
is intersected by several large glens, the chief ones being Glenesk, 
Glenisla, Glen Clova, and Glen Prosen. The scenery in these 
hilly regions is exceedingly beautiful, particularly in Clova, 
where the hills are steep and picturesque, and where a large 
number of rare plants are to be found. The higher peaks are 
Glasmhaol, which reaches an altitude of 3500 feet, and on 
which the counties of Forfar, Perth, and Aberdeen meet; 
Caimglasha, a little to the north, 8490 feet; Caimbannoch, 
and Broadcaim, in Clova, each 3300; Tolmount, also in Clova, 
8100; Mount Keen, north of Lochlee, 8077. There are 65 
peaks between 2000 and 3000 feet, and 12 over 3000. 

The Grampian range and the valley of Strathmore both run 
into Kincardineshire. The former, indeed, make up about one- 
third of the entire county. The highest peak here is Mount 
Battock, on which Forfar, Aberdeen, and Kincardine meet, the 
tdtitude being 2555 feet. From this point the range gradually 
descends, until it terminates at Boonie’s Hill, on the coast of 
Kigg, and 214 feet above sea level In the Glen of Bye, and 
along the course of the Feugh, there is a good deal of cultivated 
land; while the slopes running down to the Bee are not only 
fertile but beautifully wooded and picturesque. The southern 
and south-eastern division of the county comprises the Howe of 
the Meams (the name given to the part of the valley of Strath¬ 
more extending into Kincardineshire), the Hill of Garvock, and 
the coast from the mouth of the North Esk to about Muohalls. 
The Garvock Hill, like the Sidlaws in Forfarshire, separates the 
coast from the central plain, which, though rather less fertile, 
and not so well wooded as the corresponding portion of the 
Great Valley in Forfarshire, is nevertheless a moderately rich 
and very well cultivated stretch of land. Around Fettercaim 
the scenery partakes a good deal of the soft beauty that charac¬ 
terises the most charming parts of the valley farther south. 
The land sloping towards the sea is, generally speaking, hare and 
uneven. The coast is extremely steep and rocky, and dangerous 
to shipping. 

There are a good many lochs in Forfarshii-e, but they are 
small The largest is Lochlee, fed by the streams of Lee and 
Unich. It is only about mile in length, and barely half a 
mile in breadth. It lies in the extreme north of the count(^. 
A little to the south-west (in Clova) are the snaall lochs of 
Wharral and Brandy, while still further south lies lintratheu 
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Loch, enlarged by the Melgarn being diverted into it for the 
purpose of forming a larger reservoir for the Dundee Water 
Works. It now extends to about 1^ square mile. Tlie looh of 
Porfar, which was partially drained for its marl, and for the 
improvement of the surrounding land, lies on the west of the 
town, and extends to about 1 mile by i mile The Fithie, 
Eescobie, and Balgavies Lochs are in this neighbourhood, while 
in Lundi there are four lochlets, the largest being Longlooh, 
J mile by J mile. Several small lochs, including those of 
Kinnordy and Logie in Kirriemuir, and Eestenet in Forfar, 
were drained for their shell marl, which was used for agricultural 
purposes. In Kincardineshire, the lochs axe both few and 
small. The loch of Drum once covered about 300 acres, but 
has been reduced to less than one-third. The looh of ^ys, 
at one time more than 2 miles in circuit, has been drained. 
Loirston Loch, 27 acres in extent, lies in the parish of Nigg; 
and at Fasque there is a beautiful artificial loch, covering about 
20 acres. 

The chief rivers in Forfarshire are the Isla, the South Esk, 
and the North Esk. The Isla, rising in the extreme north-west, 
drains the western districts of the county, and passing into 
Perthshire near Euthven, and, after a course of 42 miles, 
empties itself into the Tay at Cargill. The South Esk has its 
source in Clova, and flows south-east for the first half of its 
course, which is about 50 miles in length, and due east tho 
latter. It drains the main portion of the centre of the county, 
and falls into the sea at Montrose, its mouth forming a large 
and beautiful basin. Its chief tributaries are the Prosen, the 
Carity, the Noran, and the Lemno. The Prosen has a course 
of about 16 miles, and after receiving tho burns of Glenlogie, 
Gleuoig, and Lednathy, joins the South Esk below Oortaohy 
Castle. The North Esk or East Water has a course of about 
40 miles. It drains the north-eastern division of the county, 
forms for a long distance the boundary line between Forfar and 
Kincardine, and falls into the sea about 3^ miles north of 
Montrose. On the right, it receives the waters of the Effook, 
the Keeny, and the Mboran, from which, at a cost of £15,000, 
a daily supply of 600,000 gallons of water was diverted for the 
town of Brechin. The Tarf, the Turret, the Meallie, and Auoh- 
muU and other streams join the North Esk from the left. The 
water of Lunan, issuing from Lunan Well, Eestenet, and Bal¬ 
gavies, flows in a north-easterly direction for about 17 miles, 
and empties itself into the beautiful bay of Lunan. The Dighty 
has a course almost as long, and drains a portion of the eastern 
slope of the Sidlaws, and falls into the Firth of Tay at Milton. 
The North and South Esk are excellent salmon streams, while 
in tlie smaller waters there is a good supply of trout. In most 
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•of the lochs, too, lovers of the piscatoiial art find capital sport. 
The northern and western slopes of Kincardineshire are drained 
respectively by the Dee and the North Esk and their tribu- 
taiies, the interior being drained by the waters of Bervie, 
OaxTon, Cowie, Finella, and other smaller streams. The Bervie 
rises in the jxarish of Fordoun, and after a course of about 14 
miles, falls into the sea a little north of Inverbervie. The 
I’inella, with a course of 7 miles, rises at Garvock, and falls 
into the sea near Johnshaven. The Catron and the Gowie, each 
about 9 or 10 miles long, rise respectively in Glenbervie and 
Wodder Hill, and fall into the German Ocean at Stonehaven. 
The Luther, rising at the head of the Glen of Drumtochty, is 
tlxe chief tributary of the North Esk in Eiincardineshire; that 
of the Doe being the Feugh. The latter stream, with a course 
of 15 miles, rises near Mount Battock, and falls into the Dee at 
Banchoiy. The scenery at the junction of the Fough and the 
Dee is very beautiful, the Falls of Feugh being greatly admired. 
The Water of Dye rises at the top of Glendye, and after a 
course of 10 miles, joins the Feugh a little above the village of 
Strachan. The Sheeoch water rises on the east of Kerloch, and 
after a run of about 8 miles, joins the Dee neat the Church of 
Diirris. 

The counties have long enjoyed the advantages of active com¬ 
munication with the outer world. They can boast of several 
moderately-sized harbours, and for more than thirty years have 
had a pretty good railway system. The main line of the Cale¬ 
donian Eailway, which enters Forfarshire at Coupar-Angus, and 
passes through about the richest parts of both counties, was 
opened to Aberdeen in 1850. Since then, the local system in 
Forfarshire has been extending gradually, and is now exception¬ 
ally complete. Coupar-Angus and Blairgowrie are united by a 
branch lino of 4| miles; Meigle and Alyth by a line of 2 miles; 
Forfar and Kirriemuir by a line of 6 miles; Bridge of Dun and 
Brechin by a line of 4 miles; Dubton and Montrose by a line 
of 3 miles; Guthrie Junction and Dundee by a line of 24J 
miles; Forfar and Dundee by a line of 21^ miles; and Meigle 
and Dundee by a line of 18 miles, Cou;par-Angus, Meigle, 
Forfar, Bridge of Dun, Dubton, and Guthrie Jiinction are all 
stetions on the main line, and thus, it will at once be seen that 
Idbre leading districts of the county liave been brought into won¬ 
derfully close connection with the highways of commerce, an 
advantage not easily overestimated. It is interesting to note, 
that the railway between Meigle and Dundee is one of the 
oldest in Scotland. Opened in 1831, its original route was by^ 
the Balbeuohly and Hatton inclines, worked by statbnary 
engines. It was afterwards altered to easier gradients, making 
the route longer by 6 miles. From Meigle it runs ovfflr the 
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SidW range by tiie Pass of Auchterhouse, and winds its way^ 
to Dundee im Baldragan, Iiochee, Oamperdown, and liff. The 
branch from. Guthrie Junction to Dundee passes through 
I^iockheim, Arbroath, East Haven, Carnoustie, Barry,_ Moni- 
fieth, Broughty Eerry, and Dundee. In connection with the 
North British Eailway, steamboats ply between Broughty Eeny 
and Tayport, and Dundee and Newport. To supersede this 
somewhat unsatisfactory connecting link, the Company con¬ 
structed the ill-fated Tay bridge. The length is miles, and 
the number of spans eighty-nine, the centre one being 200 feet 
wide, and 115 feet high. The cost exceeded £400,000. The 
bridge, which was constructed of iron, worked well for some 
time, and was acknowledged by all who saw it in its complete¬ 
ness to be the most wonderful achievement of modem engineer¬ 
ing. But, during a terrific hurricane on the memorable night of 
the 28th December 1879, it gave way under a passenger train, 
causing the loss of between thirty-five and forty lives. Kincar¬ 
dineshire is not so well suppHed with local lines. A branchy of 
13^ miles connects Montrose and Bervie, while the Deeside 
Eailway runs through the parishes of Drumoak and Banchory* 
Teraan. 

Prom an agricultural point of view, Porfar and Kincardine 
occupy a prominent position among Scottish counties. In the 
lower districts of Forfarshire, with their genial climate and rich 
sod, the cultivation of potatoes and wheat is carried to a per¬ 
fection not excelled in any other part of the country. In Kin¬ 
cardineshire and the higher parts of Forfarshire, less favoured by 
nature, quite as much skill and care are exercised in tlie raising 
of oats and turnips, while in both counties the rearing and feed¬ 
ing of stock are pursued with great success. 

In both counties there is a considerable extent under wood, 
the total value of which is great. In Porfar, there were 26,604 
acres under wood in 1854; the increase since then being 
1492. The area in Kincardine increased from 16,652 aergs in 
1854 to 27,843 acres in the present year, being an increase of 
no less than 11,191 acres. The extent of land in Forfarshire 
this year, under both Mass and fmit trees, was 52 acres; used 
by market-gardeners for the growth of vegetables and other 
garden produce, 282 acres; and used by nurserymen, 106 
acres. In Kincardine there is no ground under grass and fruit 
trees, but market-gardeners occupy 20 and nurserymen 12 
aCTes. Both counties are valuable from a sporting point of 
view, containing as they do many excellent grouse moors and 
several very good deer forests. 
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Popvlati&n. 

The following table shows the population of the two counties 
at various times since the beginning of the present century:— 



Forfar. 

KincardinOt 

1801, 

99,053 

26,349 

1861, 

191,264 

34,598 

1861, 

204,425 

34,466 

1871, 

237,628 

34,661 


Inureose in Fotfar since 1801, . 138,476. 

„ Kincardine „ . . 8,302. 


It will thus be seen that the population of Porfar has been 
more than doubled during the present century. This remark¬ 
able increase is due almost wholly to the development of the 
commercial industries of the county, particularly to the growth 
of the linen factories. The population in the rural districts has 
decreased since 1801, while that of Dundee is more than four 
times as large as it was fifty or sixty years ago. The total 
increase in Kincardineshire is much less, being under one third; 
but here, also, there has been a diminution in the rural parts 
and a large increase in the towns and villages. In regard to 
population Forfarshire stands fourth, and Kincardineshire 
twenty-fifth in Scotland. The former has one person for every 
2 | acres; and the latter, one for every 7 acres. The rate in 
Scotland as a whole is about acres to each person. Of the 
population in Forfarshire in 1871, 106,223 were males and 
131,355 females; Elincardmeshire had 16,790 males and 17,861 
females. In 1871, the inhabited houses in Forfarshire num¬ 
bered 25,663, or one for every 9 of population; and in Kincar¬ 
dineshire 6661, or nearly eq_ual to one for every 5 persons. The 
town of Dundee itself maims fully one-half the whole population 
of Forfar; while about three-fourths reside in the six laiger 
towns, viz.:—^Dundee, Arbroath, Montrose, Forfar, Brechin, and 
Bronghty-Fen^. About one-fifth of the population of Kincar¬ 
dine reside in Stonehaven, Laurencekirk, Johnshaven, and 
Bervie, these being the only places in the county whose 
inhabitants number or exceed 1000. The history and antiq^ui- 
ties of these counties are very interesting, but these matters 
lie outside the subject proper of this report. 

Climate. 

Throughout these counties there is great variety in the climate. 
Within Forfarshire itself it differs very greatly. Along the 
coast it is mild and dry, the rainfall being under 30 inches, 
and the mean annual temperature high. The siunmer heat and 
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the cold iu the vrinter are less intense than in the interior, 
■while lo'w down by the seaboard snow seldom lies longer than 
two or three days. On the Sidlaw Hills and the slopes leading 
up to them the climate of course is colder. The rainfall is 
greater, and snow often lies to a considerable depth for a pretty 
long period. In the valley of Strathmore the climate is genial 
and moderately dry, being well adapted to the cultivation of 
wheat. Along the Braes of Angus, owing to their close prox¬ 
imity to the Grampian range, the climate is even more r^orous 
than on the Sidlaws. The winter cold is more severe and the 
rainfall greater, while these parts are also more subject to heavy 
falls of snow. Throughout the mountainous region the summer 
weather is generally warm—sometimes very hot, and for the 
most part moderately dry. In •winter, however, it is stormy in 
the extreme,—so much so, indeed, that during the dead of the 
winter sheep-farmers have to withdraw their flocks from the 
higher glens. The climate of the hilly districts of Kincaidine 
resembles very closely that of the corresponding parts of Torfar; 
but "with regard to the climate of its arable parts, the northern 
county has not been so highly favoured as the soirthern. The 
coast of Kincardine is colder than that of Forfar. The coast¬ 
line is very rooky and steep, while the land rises rapidly as it 
recedes. The Garvock Hill rises to a height of 916 feet, and 
yet its highest peak is little more than 3| miles inland. At 
Bervie and several other points the land reaches a height of 
about 400 feet within a mile from the sea; while, generally 
speaking, the elevation one mile inland averages from 180 to 220 
feet. The Howe of the Meams enjoys a more mild and more 
equable climate than any other part of the county, and yet even 
there it is not equal to the Howe of Strathmore in Forfarshire. 
This is due partly to the fact that the Howe of the Mearns lies 
nearer to the Grampians, that it is farther north, and that it is 
not so well wooded as the valley farther south, Tho greater 
portion of the parishes of Fordoun, Glenbervie, and Potteresso 
are rather bare, the climate on the higher and more inland parts 
of the latter two being cold and late. Snow seldom lies long on 
tho coast or in the Howe of Mearns, but on the Garvock Hill 
and the higher districts of the interior it often falls in con¬ 
siderable quantities, drifts fiercely, and lies for pretty long 
periods. The higher parts of Higg, Banchory-Dovenick, Mary- 
culter, and Durris are similar in regard to climate to tho 
heights of Glenbervie and Fetteresso. The section of Kincar¬ 
dineshire lying on the north side of the Dee, part of the parish of 
Dmmoak and the parish of Banehory-Teman, is favoured with 
perhaps the wannest climate of any part of the county. Sheltered 
from the north by the Hill of Faro, it has a southern exposure,and 
is well wooded, with a free porous soil. The slopes on the south 
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sjde of the Dee are generally steeper and colder, being ex¬ 
posed, excepting in the lower verges, to the full blast of 
the north winds. The soil in genertd being of a sandy nature, 
the land on Deeside frequently suffers considerably from 
drought in summer, a drawback from which, with this excep¬ 
tion, these two counties are comparatively free. The pre¬ 
vailing winds are from the south-west These winds sometimes 
sweep along the valley of Strathmore with great violence, 
there being no eminence sufficient to check them. Coming 
from a warmer climate, however, they, are not as a rule 
unfavourable to vegetation. Westerly winds, which are not 
unfrequent, spend upon the Grampians the moisture they absorb 
in crossing the Atlantic, and thus they are invariably pretty dry 
before they reach the east coast. The easterly winds are the 
most damaging, alike to vegetable and animal life. They occa¬ 
sionally sweep the seaboard, especially of Kincardine, with great 
violence, doing no little damage to crops, and also pressing 
somewhat hardly on the health of man and beast. A chilly 
easterly haze, which sometimes sets in in the summer evenings, 
is also a slight drawback; while in the lower and damper 
parts of the valley of Strathmore some damage is occasionally 
sustained from haar-frosi or mildew. Notwithstanding these 
slightly untoward influences, the climate of Forfar and Kincar¬ 
dine is on the whole healthy. Spring sowing of grain generally 
commences in the earlier parts in the third week of March, and 
harvesting between the beginning of the thirdVeek of August and 
the 6th of September. In the later distiicts little is sown till 
the last week of March or first week of April, and reaping 
seldom commences before the 1st of September, often not before 
the second week of September, and sometimes, such as in 1879, 
even later than that. The moan annual heat of the two counties 
is stated at 46“—^that of summer at 68“; and that of winter, in 
Forfar at 36“, and in Kincardine at 87“. In Forfarshire rain or 
snow, it is stated, falls on an average on 195 days, the mean 
depth in inches being—at Kettins, 33; Monikie, 34; Arbroath, 
27; Dundee, 29. In Kincardine rain or snow falls on an 
average 190 days, the mean depth in inches being reckoned at 
82J, At Drum it is 34; Nether Banchoay, 30; Fettercaim, 32; 
and The Burn, 38. 

^through the kindness of Mr James Proctor, Barry^ "Village, 
Forfarshire, we are able to give the following interesting tabie 
as to the rainfall, evaporation, and temperature at Barry, feom 
1870 to 1879, both inclusive. 

Barry Tillage is within about one mile of the sea, and about 
85 feet above sea-leveL 
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Year. 

Bainfall. 

Evaporation. 

Mean Temp. • 


inches. 

inches. 

Degrees of Fahr. 

1870 

26-60 

39*10 

46*67 

1871 

32-28 

33*86 

46*80 

1872 

42-98 

24*36 

48*06 

1873 

29-47 

31*90 

46*66 

1874 

23-76 

33-80 

47*06 

1875 

36*65 

34*86 

47-96 

1876 

43*10 

29*03 

48*11 

1877 

42*76 

31*32 

46*38 

1878 

27-69 

20*40 

47*38 

1879 

36-62 

22*85 

44*50 

Totals, . . : 

339-71 

,301-46 

469-35 

Avei^es for ) 
10 Years, . j 

33-971 

30-146 

46*936 


Geology — Soil. 

The mam features of tlie geological formatioo. of these 
counties may he indicated in a few sentences. The Grampiam 
range is composed mainly of primary rocks. The tops are 
formed almost wholly of granite, but, descending the southern 
and eastern slopes, we find the primary rooks associated with 
small quantities of those belonging to the transition formation, 
layers of gneiss, mica schist, and quartz being interspersed 
with small deposits of limestone and clay-slate. A slate vein 
runs along the hiU sides, from a little north of Stonehaven to 
Easdale, Argyle, and is nearly all the way accompanied by a 
dyke of trap, or whinstone, which gives value to the soil and 
l^anly and variety to the scenery. The slate comes to the 
surface at several points, and in some parts, notably in Feam 
and Lethnot, it has been quarried. The valley of Strathmore 
is one long bed of Old Bed Sandstone. The Sidlaws, in Forfar¬ 
shire, and the Garvock Hill, and the other lower hills further 
north in Hincardineshire, are composed mainly of trappean 
rooks, with several important deposits of gre 3 rish blue sandstone 
slate, which is of excellent qualitjr for pavement, and which at 
Garmyllie and elsewhere is quarried extensively for local use 
and also for exportation. At various points throughout bo^ 
counties there are deposits of limestone. In Forfarshire it exists 
in Glova; Glenesk; in some of the Sidlaw valleys; at Hedder- 
wick, near Montrose; and at Bodden in Craig. In Enoardine- 
shire, it is found at Clattering Brig; at Dnuntochty and Glen- 
farquhar in Fordoun; at Whistleberry, Kiuneff; at Mathers, 
St Cyrus; at Kirtonhill, Matykirk; and at Tilwhilly and else¬ 
where on Deeside. At several of these places the limestone 
has been extensively worked for many years. At Bodden it 
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was -worked as early as 1696. In both connties there are s()me 
deposits of conglomerate, or pudding stone, that on the hill on 
the farm of West Drums, near Brechin, being considered one of 
the most perfect in the country. At Dunthill, Marykirk, there 
is a bed of ITe-w Eed Sandstone, hut there is not enough to give 
any hopes of there being coal underneath it At Co-wie and 
elsewhere in Kincardine, and at several points in Forfar, pipe¬ 
clay is foimd. At Montrose, Arbroath, Durris, Fetteresso, and 
at other places, there are chalybeate or iron ore springs with 
medicinal properties. Fossil remains of plants and fishes occur 
in the san^tone; but, as might have been expected, aU borings 
for coal have been unsuccessful, for that valuable substance does 
not exist under Old Bed Sancbtone. Throughout the sandstone 
districts there is a good deal of iron, to which the Bed Sandstone 
owes its colour. About 1710 an iron mine was worked for a 
short time in Edzell 

With such distinct geological formations, it is only natural to 
expect that these counties should present considerable variety of 
soil. The rule that the surface soil corresponds to the rocks 
beneath holds exceptionally true in Forfar and Kincardine. The 
extent of alluvial soil—or, in other words, of soil deposited 
where. it now lies by water—is very small indeed, and hence it 
follows that the great portion of the soil consists of decomposed 
particles of the underlying rooks, enriched by the decay of vege¬ 
table matter, and by a long-sustained system of liberal manuring. 
It is therefore possible, from the foregoing hurried sketch of the 
geology of the counties, to form a general idea of the character of 
the soil in the various districts. In the south-eastern districts 
of Forfar, those lying between the Sidlaw range and the sea, the 
soil is, generally speaking, of a light friable nature, weU suited 
for potatoes and turnips. FTearly midway between Dundee and 
Arbroath there are small portions well adapted to the cultivation 
of beans; while in the Invergowrie district there is a good deal 
of very fine grain land, some parts of which, however, are slightly 
subject to drought. Close by the sea at Monifieth there is a 
portion, of as rich dark brown loam as one could wish to see; 
while in Panbride, Arbroath, and elsewhere along the coast there 
is a pretty large extent of similar soil On some parts of the 
soutWn slopes of the Sidlaws, and along far as the parishes 
of Monikie and Oarmyllie, the sub-soil is hard and retentive; 
but, as a rule, along the coast it is free and easy, -with a small 
admixtoe of ^avel On the more inland parts of GarmyUie 
and in that neighbourhood there is a good deal of thin moorish 
soil; wMIe along the higher arable parts, on both sides of the 
Sidlaw range, the soil varies from a very thin “hungry ” loam to 
a pretty fertile loam of moderate deptL As we descend the 
north-western slopes we find the soil increasing in depth and 
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qu^ity until, on the banks lying partly on the trap rocks an4 
partly on the Ked Sandstone, it becomes very sound heavy 
reddish loam, ■well adapted to the cultivation of wheat and 
ptatoes, and rented at from 35s. to 50s. per acre. With the 
exception of a small stretch of mossy land near the west end of 
the valley, the soil of Strathmore is, on the whole, true to the 
character of the formation to which it belongs. On unbroken 
belts of Old Bed Sandstone, the soil is generally a reddish loam 
of medium texture, very fertile and not difi&cult to work, with 
a sub-soil of sand, gravel, or friable clay. This is as near as 
might be the general character of the soil along the valley of 
Strathmore; but while the composition does hot diffw greatly, 
there are many degrees of depth and value. It is evident that 
large portions of the lower-lying parts of Strathmore have been 
scoured by water, for in several of these parts the soil is very 
thin and gravelly; in a few spots, indeed, so much so that it is 
scarcely worthy of being cultivated. On the Mains of Olamis 
and some other farms in the bottom of the vaUey, the soil is 
both deep and sound, but, as a rule, the heavier and richer soil 
lies on the banks and lower parts of the slopes. In the Guthrie 
and FameU districts there is great variety of soil Indeed, 
there are few farms on which there is not both very rich and 
very poor land. The most of the land here lies on a clayey 
subsoil, some of it rather stift^ and resting on the sandstone. 
Towards Montrose, the soil becomes easier and lighter, but on 
many farms it is heavy and fertile, being mixed with decom¬ 
posed trap rocks. In the Howe of Eannaird there is some very 
stiff clay, which, in these untoward times, is proving a rather 
stubborn subject to work. Fart of the Howe lies so low that 
it has been found almost impssible to drain it sufficiently well 
to admit of its undoubtedly high productive powers being taken 
full advantage of It is understood that the redraining of part 
of the Howe is being, contemplated, and much improvement 
would certainly result were that carried out. On the rising 
ground in this neighbourhood the soil is generally a fertile 
friable loam on a clayey, sandy, or gravelly subsofl. Along the 
Bra,es of Angus, which include a large range of country, the soil 
varies from a thin poor loam, resting on a close red " pan" 
coming very near to the surface, to good, deep, sound, black loam' 
lying on limestone, trap, sandstone, primary rocks, or a mixture 
of two or more of these. A friable black loam of medium depth 
and fertihty predominates, the most general subsoil being gravel 
mixed with clay. Dr Page’s graphic description of the configu¬ 
ration of districts adjoining beds of the Old Bed Sandstone, 
applies so truly to the Braes of Angus that we produce it here. 
He says :—“ The hills of Old Bed districts, partly composed of 
traps and partly of soft sandstones and hard conglomerates,. 
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present great diversity of scenery, here rising in rounded heights, 
there sinking in easy undulations, now swelling in sunny slopes, 
and, anon, retiring in winding glens or rounded valley-hasins of 
great beauty and fertility.” A more correct description of this 
part of Forfarshire it would be impossible to give. 

Along the Elincardineshire coast, from the mouth of the FTorth 
Esk to Stonehaven, the soil varies from deep rich loam to thin 
poor black earth or stiff cold clay. A medium loam predomi¬ 
nates. In the parishes of Benholm and St Cyrus, there is a 
good deal of moderately heavy fertile loam, which produces 
excellent crops. In Bervie, there is also some very good 
loam, but on almost every farm there is considerable variety, 
part being free black loam, resting on an open subsoil, part 
red or brown stiff clay, and part thin and moorish. Similar 
remarks apply to Kinneflf and Dunnottar. On the Garvoek 
Hill the soil is cold, stiff, and sour, heavy to cultivate, and even 
when well cultivated only moderately fertile. The greater part 
of the Howe of the Mearns is similar to the main portion of the 
valley of Strathmore in Forfarshire, the soil being, as a rule, a 
reddish loam, resting on sand, gravel, or clay. Gmvel predomi¬ 
nates on the north-western slopes, and clay on the south¬ 
eastern. Generally speaking, the soil of the Howe is not quite 
equal to the Forfarshire part of the Great Valley, but still near 
Fettercaim, in some parts of Fordoun, and elsewhere, there is 
some very rich land. Around the village of Fettercaim the soil 
is deep, strong, rich loam; hut in other parts of this parish, and 
in Edsell, Laurencekirk, and Fordoun, not a little of the land 
consists of moderate black loam or stiffish day. Taken as a 
whole, Fordoun is an excellent agricultural parish, there being 
in it a large breadth of really good substantial clayey loam. 
The soil on the best farms in Fordoun and Laurencekirk is a 
heavy loam, with an admixture of clay. In some seasons it is 
not very easily reduced to a satisfactory tilth, but when well 
worked and liberally manured, it yields abundantly, and is 
rented at from 35s. to 45s. per acre. Along the slopes on the 
hill sides the soil is thin friable loam. In the parish of Glen- 
bervie there is some good clay loam, but there is also a good 
deal of thin reddish land that produces only moderate crops. 
There are some deposits.of moss in this parish.. In the parish 
of ^ettei^esso, near Stonehaven, the soil is mostly sharp mable 
loam, bnt in the more inland and higher parts it is an inferior 
clayey or moorish loam. Throughout the northern half of Kin¬ 
cardine, the soil consists mainly of decomposed granite, with .mt 
admixture of moss and other vegetable substances. In llie 
parishes of Banchory-Deveniok, Mgg, and Maryoulter, the 
surface is remarkably stoney, large blo^ of granite being very 
numerous on all uncultivated patches. It would seem that the 
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greater part of the coast-side district between Stonehaven and 
Aberdeen had at one time been covered with moss. There is a 
good deal still in the uncultivated parts, thor^h the inhabitants 
have been carting it away for fuel perhaps for centuries.^ The 
soil, too, in the arable parts is impregnated with it, and in this 
respect the land here differs slightly from that in the Deeside 
districts of the county, where there is less moss. There the soil 
is chiefly light, friable, fertile, sandy loam, with subsoil of clay 
and gravel, or gravel alone. Under liberal farming for a long 
period, it has become considerably richer than it was originally, 
and in a year when moisture is plentiful it yields excellent 
crops of barley, oats, turnips, and potatoes. In the parish of 
Durris, back from the river side, there is a good deal of stiff 
loam lying on a damp clayey subsoil. Exceptionally close 
drainage has been required here to make the land useful, and 
although it has, on the whole, been well handled in this respect, 
it is still of a somewhat damp cold nature. The arable land in 
Stracban lies along the courses of the Eeugh and its tributary 
the Dye; and in these parts the soil is mostly of a medium 
loam, friable and fertile in a favourable season, and lying on, 
clayey gravel or on the primary rocks. Away far up on the Feugh 
side there are some wonderfully rich pieces of land, admiraWy 
suited for the raising of barley, oats, and turnips. 


The Progress of the past Twenty-Jwe Years. 

Before tracing the progress of the past twenty-five years (tlie 
period over which this report is required to extend), it would 
have been interesting to have given an account of the ancient 
systems of farming, and of the social condition of the two 
counties a century ago. Such an account, however, would take 
up more space than could well be devoted to a subject not pro¬ 
perly within the range of the report. A few sentences must 
therefore suffice. As might be expected, from its better climate 
and more southern situation, the lower part of Forfarshire was 
earlier brought under a system of improved husbandry than 
Kincardineshire, and thus the contrast between the farming in 
Forfarshire now and eighty years ago is less striking than 
between the agriculture of Enoardineshire at the present day 
and at the commencement of the century. Ftom the Eev. Mr 
Eodger’s Beport on Forfarshire, drawn up in 1794, it appears 
that wheat was then cultivated in every parish in the lower 
p^s of the county; that Angus oats, still famous, had then a 
wide reputation; that sown grasses were used on almost every 
farm; that turnips were freely grown; and that potatoes were 
cultivated with great success, the yield in some instances being 
as high as from 50 to 60 bolls of 16 stones per acre. The 
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number of cattle was estimated at 36,499; a small breed, ranging 
in weight from 16 to 20 stones avoirdupois, occupying the 
higher grounds, and a larger breed, weighing from 40 to 70 
stones, the lower parts. Sheep numbered 53,970, and were 
mostly of the blackfaced, a few being of the ancient dun or 
whitefaced kind, and others of mixed breeding. On some of the 
better managed farms, and around proprietors’ residences, there 
was a good deal of enclosed land mostly under pasture. Farm 
implements were still primitive, but improvements were fast 
being introduced. The clumsy old Scotch plough, modernised 
by metal boards, was still in use, but improved ploughs, chiefly 
of Small’s make, were speedily superseding it. It was not un¬ 
common to see four horses attached to a plough, and oxen were 
employed on many farms. Ploughmen’s wages, without board, 
averaged about Is. 3d. per day. There was then a large extent 
of wood in the county, and early in the present century the 
area was greatly increased by Lord Airlie, Sir Jamas Carnegie, 
the Strathmore family, and others. The Eev. Mr Headrick 
states the number and rental of the farms in 1813 as follows, 
viz.:—Under £20 of annual rental, 1674; between £20 and 
£50, 565; between £50 and £100, 682; between £100 and 
£300, 315; and above £300, 86; making in all 3222 farms. 

Agricultural improvement in Kincardineshire would seem to 
date from about 1760. About that time some important steps 
of advancement were made by a few enterprising proprietors 
and farmers, but it was not before the advent of the present 
century that the spirit of improvement spread throughout the 
main body of the tenantry. The area of cultivated land about 
the commencement of the century is stated at 74,377 acres, 
and that under actual tillage at 45,736, it being estimated that 
other 28,000 acres were capable of being cultivated; In the 
better ;|oarts of the county, in the Howe of the Mearns, and in 
the parishes of St Cyrus and Benholm, wheat had been grown as 
fw back as tradition and record stretched; while by 1807, 
barley, oats, peas, beans, potatoes and turnips, and sown grasses 
were cultivated with success all over the county. The practice 
of leaving land in fallow is said to have been introduced into the 
county by Mr Barclay of Urie in 1761. It spread gradually 
over the county, and in 1807 the fallow break was estimated at 
2619 acres. A pretty regular and well-understood system of 
rotation was pursued about the commencement of the. century. 
In the wheat districts the older rotation was—1st, follow and 
turnips; 2d, part wheat and part barley, usually two-thirds of 
the former; 3d, beans; 4th, barley; 5th, clover; 6th, pasture; 
and 7th, oats. Following this came a six-course lotation, of 
fallow, wheat, beans and turnips in equal proportions, barley, 
clover, and oats, in order. On thin outlying soils the rotafion 
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was fallow, barley, pasture for two years, and then oats. Mr 
Barclay for some time pursued with success a rotation of four 
crops, viz.—1st, wheat, manured after clover; 2d, turnips; 3d, 
barley; aud 4tb, clover. In the more hilly parts of the 
interior the following somewhat peculiar rotation was followed, 
viz.,—1st, oats; 2d, oats, or oats and here; 3d, turnips, potatoes, 
and peas; 4th, part oats and part here; 5th, green crop as 
before; 6th, part oats and part here; 7th, clover and rye grass 
cut for hay; 8th and 9th, pasture. It is stated that potat^s 
were first planted in Kincardineshire in 1727 by an old soldier 
who had brought some tubers with him from Ireland to the 
village of Marykirh, where he resided for only one year. He 
raised a good crop, and it is recorded that, while the villagers 
were ready enough to steal the strange plant, “ none of them 
had the ingenuity to cultivate it after he was gone” They 
looked in vain to the stems for the seed. Potatoes were again 
introduced into the Mearns in 1760; while in 1764 turnips 
were introduced by Mr E. Scott of Dunninald, and grown by 
him on the farm of Milton of Mathers, St Cyrus. In 1764, Mr 
William Lyall, farmer in Wattieston, Pordoun, raised about an 
acre of turnips, and it is stated that the crop was considered so 
rare that it was sold in small quantities, at one penny per stone, 
for kitchen vegetables. This crop was cultivated on only a very 
few farms till 1776, but by the beginning of the present century 
it was grown all over the county. Sown grasses were not in 
general use till about 1770; but it is stated that as early as 
1730, Sir William bTicolson of Glenbervie, “ a spirited cultivator 
at an early period,” raised hay from sown seeds, “not, however, 
from the seeds of any of the species of clover now in use, but 
from such seeds as were found among the natural meadow hay.” 
The number of cattle in 1807 was 24,825, and it is stated that a 
four-year-old Mearns ox weighed about 45 stones. The best 
cattle are described as black or brown, or brindled, with 
spreading horhs. There were also some very good polled oatUe, 
similar to, and no doubt of the same breed as, the Buchan 
"Humlies," the progenitors along with the Angus “ Doddies” of 
the improved polled Aberdeen and Angus breed. The sheep 
stock numbered 24,957, and consisted mainly of blaokfaced 
sheep and the ancient dun faces. Along the coast there were a 
few BakeweU Leicesters, and also some South Downs. At the 
commencement of the century the farm implements were some¬ 
what primitive. The ancient Scotch plough was fast giving way 
to Small’s improved ploughs, which cost about £4 each, and 
which by 1807 was almost the only sort of -plough used in the 
county. Harrows, with five wooden bills and five iron teeth in, 
each, were coming into use, as also were single carts. During 
thef first ten years of the century about a score of threshing 
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•JOaills were erected in the county at a cost of from £140 to £180 
■each. Among the noted early improvers, Mr Barclay is men¬ 
tioned as having been the most prominent. Between 1760 and 
1790 he reclaimed over 900 acres, and planted 1000 acres, 
raising the rental of his estate of Urie from £200 to £1800 in 
less than fifty years. Early in the century great improvement 
was effected in houses, roads, and fences. 

Coming to speak of more recent times, we are happy to be 
«,ble to state that the spirit of improvement aroused in the last 
<sentury has never been allowed to lie dormant True, during 
the last twenty-five years, a smaller extent of land has been 
reclaimed than during either the last twenty-five years of the 
•eighteenth century or the first twenty-five of the present, but that 
has not been due to any flagging in the spirit of improvement, 
but simply to the fact that only a limited area of suitable land 
remained for the proprietors and tenants of the past twenty-five 
years to bring under cultivation. There has been less done 
lately, simply because there has been less to do. hfo reliable 
•data exist upon which to estimate the extent of land reclaimed 
in the two counties during the first half of the present century. 
The Eev. Mr Headrick estimated the arable land in Forfarshire 
in 1813 at 340,643 acres, but it is clear that that far exceeded 
the actual extent, for the area at present under all kinds of 
•crops, here, fallow, and grass, falls short of it by nearly 90,000 
e,cre8. The statistics relating to Kincardineshire seem to be 
rather more accurate. The area under cultivation in 1807 was 
•estimated at 74,377 acres, and from this it would appear that 
•during the first half of the presenl century about 27,000 acres 
had been added to the arable extent. 

Confining ourselves to the last twenty-five years, we find that 
in both counties there has been a very substantial increase in 
the extent of arable land. The agricultural returns, taken up at 
the outset by the Highland Society and ultimately b;^ the Board 
of Trade, did not at the commencement include holdings rented 
.at less than £10 a year. It is therefore impossible to ascertain 
the exact extent of the increase. The following table, however, 
■affords a pretty correct indication:— 


iirable Area in 1864, 
„ „ 1870, 


Increase since 


1880, 

1854, 

1870, 


Foi&r. 

219,721 Acrea 
288,009 „ 

253,873 „ 

33,662 „ 

16,364 „ 


Kincardine. 

90.161 Acres. 

116,994 » 

120,322 „ 

30.162 „ 

3,328 „ 


The percentage of the arable area of Forfar under cultivation 
in 1870 was 41-8; now it is 44’6. In Kiimardine, the per^t- 
sage in 1870 was 47’1; it is now 48‘6. 

, This increase, equal to 1246 acres a year iu Forfar and 1117 
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acres in Kinoardine, must be regarded as hightly creditable',, 
especially when it is considered that, as previously stated, 
agricultural improvement in these counties had been carried tO' 
a great length long before the period to which the above table 
refers, so far, indeed, as to leave comparatively little to be done. 
In Forfar, the main portion of the new land lies in the Braes of 
Angus along the foot of the Grampians, but there is also a fair' 
proportion on the Sidlaw range Throughout all the higher 
lying parts of Kincardine there has been less or more reclamation' 
since 1854 On the slopes of the Garvoek Hill there has been 
a good deal, and also on the hard heights and mossy hoUows of 
Glenbervie and Fetteresso. Along the foot of the Grampians, in 
Edzell, Fettercaim, Laurencekirk, and Fordoun, there has been 
a narrow fringe reclaimed within thirty or forty years ; a smaE 
portion within twenty years; while in each of the parishes in the 
northern division of the county there has been a certain extent 
reclaimed. Strachan and Durris claim the larger portion. 

The reclamation of land, however, has not constituted the* 
whole of the agricultural improvement in these counties during 
the last twenty-five years. Indeed, it is doubtful if it has not in 
outlay been far exceeded by the improvements in farm buildings, 
draining, fencing, road making, and other accessories which tend' 
to develop the resources of the soil In both counties there has 
been a great deal done in the improvement of farm buildings,, 
and these are now on the whole fuUy abreast of the times. In 
several parts of Forfar, and also in some parts in Kincardine, 
re-draining might be carried out with advantage; but still, since 
1854, a great improvement has been effected in the condition of' 
the land in this respect. In the wheat and potato districts there 
is yet a large stretch of open land, but in the parts where the 
pasturing of live stock holds a prominent place in the economy 
of the farm, a great extent of fencing, mostly wire and stone 
dykes, has 'been erected within the last twenty-five or thirty 
years. In service or farm roads, too, as well as in the county 
roads, there has been considerable improvement; while not a 
little has been done in the way of straightening watercourses,, 
squaring fields, draining small pieces of lake or swamp, clearing 
the land of stones, and in other small but useful works. 

The progress in the cattle department sustained a most 
serious check by rinderpest in 1866-66. It was several 
years after that ^eadful scourge before the tearing and feed¬ 
ing of cattle were pursued with the same energy as formerly,, 
but within the past ten years a good deal of the lost ground ha s, 
been made up. The number of cattle in Forfar has decreased 
since 1854 by 1699 head, and in Kincardine by 202 head. In? 
the character of the stock kept, however, there has been a con- 
sidefable improvement since 1864. There is no doubt a greater 
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nlimber of cattle fed than prior to 1854, and it is equally certain, 
that the average weight of beef per head is greater now than 
twenty-five years ago. Sheep farming has increased greatly in 
Forfar since 1864, there being a very small decrease in Kin¬ 
cardine. Here also there has been a slight increase in the com¬ 
parative production of meat, if not likewise of wool. 

The valuation roll is perhaps the truest mirror of the develop¬ 
ment of a county, and in it these counties appear in a most 
favourable light. The following tables show the valuation of 
the two counties at various periods since 1674:— 


Valuation in 1674 

ITOBFAE. 


£ 

. 14,287 

a 

0 

d. 

0 

„ 1866-67 



* 

, 378,148 

9 

0 

„ 1872-73 




. 628,956 

13 

9 

„ 1880-81 



* 

. 649,372 

17 

0 

Increase since 1674 




. 636,085 

17 

0 

„ 1866-67 




. 271,124 

8 

0 

„ 1872-73 



• 

. 20,416 

3 

3 

Valuation in 1674 

Ki170ABX>1NE. 


6,244 

0 

0 

„ 1804 




. 63,748 

18 

0 

„ 1866-66 




* 158,761 

18 

n 

„ 1869-70 




. 236,182 

6 

10 

„ 1879-80 




, 269,102 

0 

0 

Increase since 1674 




. 262,869 

0 

0 

,, 1804 




. 195,863 

2 

0 

„ 1865 

• « 



. 100,360 

1 


1869 

• • 

4 


. 22,919 

13 

2 


The following tables show the valuation of the different 
parishes in the two counties now and twenty-five years ago, and 
also the increase in each, thus indicating the parts in which 
most improvements have been effected within that period. 


Fobfas, 


No. 

Parish. 

1866-67. 

1880-81. 

Increase. 



£ 

£ 

£ 

1 

Aberlemno, 

8,417 


1,793 

2 

Airlie, • * • * 

8,677 

11,076 

2,498 

3 

Alyth, .... 
Arbirlot,.... 

838 

1,296 

458 

4 

6,904 

10,805 

3,991 

6 

Arbroath, 

1,054 

1,419 

466 

6 

Auchterhouse,. 

6,947 

8,849 

2,902 

7 

8 

Parry , . . . • 

Brecnin, .... 

8,031 

14,238 

16,088 

19,666 

7,067 

5,328 

9 

Caxeston,.... 

2,5X8 

2,697 

179 

m 
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Fobtar— contmued. 
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EnroABSiNE. 


No. 

Parish. 

1855-56. 

1878-79. 

Increase 

1 

Arhuthnott, . 


£ 

7,616 

£ 

9,916 

£ 

2,400 

2 

Banchory-Devenick, 


8,509 

12,007 

3,498 

3 

Banchory-Ternan, . 


&,160 

14,409 

6,259 

4 

Benholm, 


6,535 

8,167 

1,632 

5 

Bervie, . 


2,036 

3,368 

1,332 

6 

Dunnottar, 


8,294 

11,248 

2,964 

*7 

Durris, . 


6,370 

9,902 

3,532 

8 

Drumoak, 


706 

i;032 

327 

9 

Edzell, . 


529 

666 

137 

10 

Pettercaltn, 


9,412 

12,056 

2,644 

11 

Petteresso, 


21,147 

31,264 

10,117 

12 

Pordotin,. 


15,949 

21,307 

5,358 

13 

Qarvock,. 


4,215 

7,134 

2,919 

14 

Gleahervie, 


5,661 

8,397 

2,746 

15 

Kinnsff, . 


6,760 

8,761 

1,991 

16 

Laurencekirk,. 


7,512 

12,710 

5,198 

17 

Maryculter, 


4,879 

6,995 

2,116 

18 

Marykirk, 


8,677 

11,663 

3,076 

19 



8,669 

13,440 

4,881 

20 

St Cyrus, 


12,809 

18,028 

5,219 

21 

Strachau, 


3,637 

6,210 

1,573 


Total 

168,761 

227,769 

69,008 


Percentoge of Incroose since 1866-57—about 46. 


Details of Improvement and of Different Systems of Farmmg. 

Before proceeding to indicate in order the general farming 
customs, we shall give, in as condensed a form as possible, some 
notes which we collected regarding improvements and systems 
of management on different estates and farms throughout both 
counties. And in giving these, we have to acknowledge our 
indebtedness to many proprietor, factors, and tenants, for much 
valuable information. Perhaps the beet plan would be to make 
an imaginary tour through the various districts, bring the reader 
along, and transcribe our notes as we proceed. 

PORFAE, 

Starting, then, where Forfar joins Perth, a few miles west of 
Dundee, we find ourselves in the parish of liflf and Benvie, 
which has an area of about 8049 acres, and a rental of £13,824, 
being an increase of £2810 since 1856-67. The rental in 1688 
was £4618 Scots money. Around Invergowrie there is some 
very fine land rented at from £4 to £5 an acre, this great value 
being due to the proximity of the land to Dundee. One of the 
largest farmers in this district is Mr William Smith of Benhodm, 
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wTio naatiages his land with much liberality and success. Ho, 
along with most of his neighbours, drives a large quantity ‘of 
city manure from Dundee, and in addition uses a good deal of 
artificial stimulants. A six-shift rotation is the one most gene¬ 
rally pursued, that is—oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, barley, and 
one yea/s grass; all the produce, except what is required to 
maintain the working staff of the farm, being sold. The cow- 
feeders of Dundee take all ’the turnips, hay, and grass they can 
obtain in their neighbourhood. For some time back they have 
been paying such high prices for both, more especially turnips, 
that they have been losing heavily by the transaction, and they are 
now beginning to deal in these commodities with more modera¬ 
tion. Even yet, however, farmers have no difficulty in obtaining 
from £16 to £22 per acre for a good crop of turnips, according 
to the situation of the farm. Coming nearer to Dundee we find 
still higher-rented land, the best land all around it being rented 
at from £5 to £6 per acre. The rotation pursued here is also 
mostly the six courses, with one year’s grass and two green 
crops; but some work without any fixed rotation, cropping to 
suit the markets and the condition of their land. On the farms 
close to Dundee few more stock are kept than are required for 
working the land and supplying the residents with milk, it 
being found far more profitable to dispose of the turnips and 
grass to the cowfeeders in the town than to consume these on 
the farm. This, of course, necessitates very liberal manuring, 
but from the cowfeeders in Dundee an abundant supply of dung 
is always to be had. The suburban farmers use city manure 
very freely. The soil around Dundee is mostly an easy rich 
loam, in many cases worked into a very high state of fertility. 
In some parts there is stiff clay, and on some of the higher 
parts thin loam; but, on the whole, it is more than ordinarily 
fertile, and is fully taken advantage of. The produce per acre 
on the suburban farms varies grea%. Generally speaking, it is 
above the average of the county. One of the best managed 
farms in the neighbourhood of Dundee is Mid Graigie, occu;i^ed 
by Mr Thomas Drummond. Situated almost in the suburbs of 
Dundee, it is well laid off, has been highly farmed for a very 
long period, and is in very rich condition. The soil is heavy 
loam, well suited for wheat, potatoes, and turnips. An eight- 
shift rotation is pursued—grass, oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, 
oats, potatoes, and wheat with grass seeM. There is thus each 
year one-fourth of the farm in wheat, one-fourth in oats, one- 
fourth in potatoes, one-eighth in turnips, and one-eighth’in 
grass. Few stock are kept, all the surplus turnips, hay, grass, and 
straw going to Dundee. The rent ^er acre is about £6, payable 
partly in grain; and the increase since 1860 about 128. 6d. per 
acte. The valuation of the landward part of the parish of Dun- 
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‘dee increased from £8261 in 1858-69 to £12,079 in 1876-77. 
Proceeding northwards from Dundee we enter the parish of 
Mains and Strathmartine, which had a rental of £13,982 in 
1856, now increased to no less than £25,996. The valuation in 
1683 was £3113 Scots money. The chief estates in this parish 
are—Baldovan, owned by Sir John Ogilvy, Bart; Balmuir, 
belonging to Mr James Webster; and Douglas, the property 
of the Countess of Home. On each of these there are several 
large v<rell-managed farms. The principal holding on the 
latter is the Barns of Claverhouse, which has just passed to 
the third generation of the BeU family, a family that has for 
over half-a-century occupied a leading position among Forfar¬ 
shire farmers. Mr George Bell removed lately to the adjoining 
farm of Mains of Fintray, leaving in the Bams his only son 
William, who continues to manage it with all the energy and 
skill which his father and grandfather so successfully applied to 
it. Mr George Bell and his father effected great improvement 
on the farm by draining, road-making, fencing, building, and in 
other respects, the former having expended no less than £2000 
on these improvements during his tenancy. Part of a new 
steading was erected in 1854, while the remaining portion was 
renewed in 1874-76, making it one of the most commodious 
And convenient in the district. The greater part of the farm 
lies low, by the side of the Dighty Water, and there the soil is 
A clayey loam of a stiffish tendency. On the rising ground on 
the north the soil is thin sharp loam. On the Mains of Fintray 
the soil is stiffer, but under the careful and liberal treatment it 
receives it yields well It is rented at about £4,10s. per acre, 
gives an average of about 4 quarters of wheat per acre, washing 
62 lbs., and tmout 5i^ quarters of barley and oats, the former 
weighing 54 lbs. and the latter 40 to 44 lbs. per bushel On 
the north-east of Mains and Strathmartine lies the parish of 
Murroes, which contains some very fine and also some very poor 
land. Overlooking the valley of the Dighty Water, and com¬ 
manding a magnificent view of the German Ocean, the coast of 
Fife, the Firth of Tay, and the suburbs of Dundee, stands the 
old Castle of Powrie. This hoary ruin adjoins the beautifully 
situated dwelling-house and steading of the farm of Powrie, 
occupied by Mr Thomas Smith, whose choice herd of polled 
cattle and equally well-bred flock of English Leicester sheep, 
give his farm an interest and importance rivalled by only a few 
in the county. Of the herd and nock more anon. The steading 
on Powtie was erected in 1806, when the late Mr Smith, &ther 
of the present tenant and a man in many ways in advance of 
his times, entered the farm. It is. in the form of a square. Com¬ 
modious and substantiaL Part of this farm also lies down on 
the Dighty valley, and there the soil is pretty strong loam. ‘The 
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greater part, however, is on high ground, and, though sharp and 
sure, is rather wanting in body. Not far away, in the same- 
parish, is the farm of East and West Murroes, leased by Mr 
David Smith at a rent of £873,12s. Situated on the Gegie 
estate, this farm is maintained in very high condition, wd 
produces good crops of potatoes, wheat, barley, oats, and turnips. 
In drains, stone dykes, and other improvements, Mr Smith has 
expended over £1600 on the, farm, and every year uses a large 
quantity of city dung and artificial manure He follows e 
seven-course rotation, which is by far the most general course 
in all the wheat and potato districts excepting in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Dundee, viz.:—oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, barley, and 
two years’ grass. Mr Smith also holds the fine farm of Grange 
of Monifieth, which lies nearer the sea, and consists of very rich 
friable loam. Here he produces beautiful crops of wheat and 
turnips, and also, as at the Murroes, grazes and feeds a large 
niunber of cattle. Mr Smith’s father, the late tenant of Leshade 
in Murroes, was one of the most enterprising farmers in this 
part of the county. He transformed the farm of leshade from 
swamp and moss into one of the best laid out, and most effi¬ 
ciently fenced holdings in the county. The system of drainage 
which he carried out on the farm is most extensive and unique; 
and has worked admirably. A great stretch of substantial 
dykes were also erected at a heavy outlay. 

Passing into the parish of Tealing we find ourselves on a 
higher elevation and in a colder climate. This parish, leading 
up to the Sidlaws, extends to 7231 acres, and gives a rental 
of £7832, or £2007 more than in 1856. The rental in 1683 
was £1886 Soots. In the lower lying portion of the parish 
there is a good deal of strong rich land, that yields well when 
skilfully managed and when the seasons suit. It is a clayey 
loam with a subsoil of day and gravel, in some parts rather 
retentive. In part of the hollows there is also very poor soil, 
thin, hard, and unproductive, with very stiff subsoil There 
are several instances in this parish where the land on the one 
side of the road is worth 25s. or 30s. an acre, and not worth 
more than 15s. or 203. on the other. On the higher lying parts 
there is also a good deal of variety of soil, but in general it is a 
moderately fertile loam, resting on a clayey or gravelly subsoil 
which in some parts is not so open as could be wished. Mr 
Alexander Bell, Kirkton of Tealing, better known as the late 
tenant of Balnuthjhas been one of the leading farmers in Forfar¬ 
shire for many years. For a long time he has been extensively 
employed in the valuation of land and farm crops, and has thus 
acquired a most extensive and accurate acquaintance with the 
agriculture of the county. Entering Balnuth when a young 
man, he at once commenced improvements, and in the course of 
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bis first lease spent a large sum in reclamation, draining, fencing, 
building, and other works, bringing the farm into high order 
and convenient form. A good deal of the land is stiff strong 
clayey loam, not very •well suited to potatoes, but of wheat, 
barley, oats, and turnips he raised excellent crops. A few years 
ago he transferred Balnuth to his nephew, Mr William BeU, 
and now resides on the adjoining farm of Kirkton, which he 
also maintains in high condition. .At Kirkton the elevation is 
over 500 feet, and from a little beyond that the ground rises 
fast, so that we soon pass beyond the wheat land, and come ‘into 
the elevation where oats and turnips predominate. In these 
higher parts the ordinary five or six-shift rotation is pursued, 
that is turnips, with a small patch of potatoes, barley or oats or 
part of both, grass for two or three years, and lastly oats. Im¬ 
mediately to the west of Tealing lie the parishes of Auchter- 
house and Lundie, in which, as in the higher parts of Tealing, a 
good deal of land has been reclaimed from moorland within the 
past thirty years. The soil is for the most part light, sharp loam; 
and being as a rule well farmed, produces good crops of oats, 
barley, and turnips. The five and six-shift rotations are also 
pursued here, and the latter gains ground every year, owing 
perhaps partly to the greatly increased cost of labour, and partly 
to the fact that turnips are lees subject to " finger and toe ” on 
land worked in six shifts. In these three parishes last referred 
to, rent ranges from 20s. to 50s. per acre, the main portion being 
under 28s. A few tenants pay as Uttle as 15s. per acre for the 
very poorest and coldest of the land. The Earl of Airlie owns 
the larger portion of the parish of Auchterhouse, one of his 
lordship’s largest farms in this district being East Mains of 
Bonnyton held by Mr Alexander M'Kay at a rent of £680. In 
Lundie the Earl of Oamperdown is the principal proprietor. On 
his lands in this parish extensive improvements have been effected 
since 1850 in the way of reclaiming, draining, fencing, and build¬ 
ing. part being done by the proprietor and part by the tenants., 
Eetracing our steps and proceeding eastwards we pass through 
the parish of Monikie, in which the Earl of Dalhousie owns a large 
extent of valuable well-farmed land, and in which a very large 
sum has been expended on various agricultural improvements 
during the past twenty-five years. Monikie extends to 9027 acres, 
and yields a rental of £18,916, or more than £2 per acra The 
ininrease since 1856 amounts to no less than £10,505. The 
rental in 1683 was £4608 Scots. On the east of Monikie lie 
the'highly cultivated coast-side parishes of Barry, Panbride, and 
Arbirlot, extending to 6155, 5506, and 6889 acres respectively) 
and yielding respective rentals of £15,088, £11,419, and.£10,&95i 
Barry has increased £7057 since 1856, ox more than £1 
acre A very large part of this increases however, is due to th^ 
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rapid growth of the village of Carnoustie, which has sprung up 
almost entirely within the last fourteen years. The increase in 
the other two parishes amounts to over 10s. per acre, the 
greater part of which is certainly due to the development of the 
land. The principal property in this neighbourhood is that of 
Panmure, owned by the Earl of Dalhousie, who is by far the 
largest proprietor in the county. He owns several estates, 
situated chiefly in this neighbourhood, around Brechin, and 
away up through the Grampian range. According to the Eetunr 
of Owners of l^nds and Heritages in 1872-73, the total area of 
his property measures 136,602 acres, the gross annual value being 
£55,601, 168. The Panmure estate is one of the most impor¬ 
tant. It extends into the parishes of Monifieth, Barry, Monikie, 
Arbirlot, Oarmyllie, St Vigeans, Inverkeillor, and Kinnell, all 
lying along the east coast. Panmure House, a large palatial 
mansion, is situated in the upper part of the parish of Panbride, 
about four miles north-west from Carnoustie. The grounds are 
both extensive and beautiful, while the gardens, which have a 
very fine situation, are kept in excellent condition The policies 
extend in all to 550 acres. The Home Farm or Mains of Pan¬ 
mure, under the charge of Mr George Cowe, Balhousie, consists 
of about 200 acres of arable land, worked on the seven-course 
rotation, with two years grass. A large flock of half-bred ewes 
and a smaller flock of Border Leicesters are kept on the farm, 
while a good many cattle are also grazed and ifed. A few cows 
are kept for the supply of milk. Each autumn a lob of two- 
year-old cattle of the best class that can be obtained are bought 
in and fed on turnips, straw, and cake. They are generally sold 
off in spring, and for six weeks before leaving, the allowance of 
cake is very liberal The soil on the Panmure estate varies 
from the richest to the poorest of loam, part lying on a red 
sandstone subsoil, part on a hard irony pan, part on a mode¬ 
rately open mixture of clay and gravel, and part on potous sand. 
The poorest land lies in Oarmyllie, and the richest a mile or 
two or more from the sea side. On the greater part of the 
estate it is very good. On the better soil the seven-shift rotation 
with wheat, potatoes, and two years grass prevails. A few also 
work on the six courses. In the higher lying districts and 
poorer soils the ordinary five or six-shift rotation is pursued, no 
wheat and few potatoes being grown. Latterly, a good many 
who formerly worked on the five-shift rotation have turned to 
the six. The Panmure estate is very judiciously apportioned. 
It contains a good many large farms, rented at from £500 to 
close on a £1000; a great many medium sized fams rented 
from £100 to £300; and a very large number of crofts or 
pendicles and small farms rented at from £4 to £60. In the 
parish of Oarmyllie alone there are over fifty pendicles. Twenty 
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of these are rented below £10 each, the lowest being £4 and the 
average about £6 or £7. Nine pay between £20 and £40,-and 
the others, on an average, from £14 to £15. Generally speaking 
these sm^ tenants occupy the poorest land, that on the Car- 
myllie pendicles being thin “hungry” loam lying dose to a 
hard irony or rocky subsoil The greater part of it has been 
reclaimed, mostly within the last tliirty years, by the crofters 
themselves, who have no doubt made the district more pro¬ 
ductive than larger tenants would have done. They cultivate 
their land well and raise wonderful crops. They grow oats and 
turnips for the most part, raising just as many potatoes as are 
required by the family. The smaller tenants keep one cow 
each, and the larger ones two or more, the young stock being 
sold when six, twelve,, or eighteen months old. The class of 
stock raised on these pendicles is far superior to what it was 
some fifteen or twenty years ago, and now they meet a ready sale 
among the neighbouring larger farmers at good prices. The 
more industrious of these crofters seem contented and comfort¬ 
able. They maintain their little places in the best 'of order, 
educate their families well, and in not a few cases store up as 
much money as in course of time enables them to step into larger 
and better holdings. One great advantage in having these small 
tenancies on an estate is that they provide an excellent supply 
of labour, an advantage which those having the management of 
the Panmure property have evidently not failed to recognise. 
Pendicles have been well named nurseries for farm servants. 
The rent per acre on the Panmure estate varies greatly, accord¬ 
ing to the soil and situation. The better land on the coast side 
is rented at from £2 to £3 per acre, while in the poorer inland 
parts the rent falls to £1, and in some cases even to 10s. There 
is also great variety in the yield of the different crops. Wheat 
gives from 4 to qrs., weighing from 60 to 64 lbs. per bushel; 
barley from 6 to 6 qrs,, weighing from 64 to 66 lbs.; oats from 
4J to 8 or even 9 qrs., weighing from 40 to 45 lbs.; potatoes 
from 6 to 12 tons; and turnips from 14 to 25 tons. Since 1850 
the increase in the rental of the Panmure property has been 

g reat At that time several of the best farms were held at 
ttle more than nominal rents by life-renters; all of whom, 
with one exception, had died prior to 1870. When brought 
into the market these farms were readily let at greatly increased 
rents, one brinmng more that four times the sum ;^d by th* 
life-renter. Ower influences, however, have helped ^e Increase- 
Aided by the proprietor, the small tenants in the higher parts 
have, within the last thirty years, reclaimed over 500 acr^ from 
moor and moss. A large sum of money has also been expended 
on draini^ and building throughout the property since about 
1860, and, under wise direction, this expenditure has resulted in 
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substantial improvement. A good deal has likewise been done 
in road making near Panmure House, while since about 1870 
dose on 700 acres of wood have been planted. Of these 200 
acres were planted about ten years a^o; and form an addition 
to the Mansion House policies, the greater part of which has 
recently been thoroughly drained. These 200 acres were fenced 
with a high stone wall 

Balhousie, tenanted by Mr George Cowe, is one of the best 
managed farms on the Panmure estate. A large part of it has 
been drained by himself; while it is cultivated and manured to 
the very highest degree, producing abundant crops of aU kinds. 
A choice small flock of Border Leicesters is kept on the farm, 
while a number of two-year-old cross cattle are bought in in 
autumn and fed during winter. One of the largest and one of 
the best farms along the east coast of the county is PitskeUy, 
leased by Mr F. Dickson at a rent of £1100. The soil is mostly 
strong sound loam, not so stiff as some land on other farms in 
the neighbourhood. Panlathie Mill, in the parish of Arbirlot, 
is also very carefully and skilfully managed by its enterprising 
tenant; Mr James Duncan. The soil, mostly black friable loam, 
is worked in the six shift rotation. Wheat yields from 4 to 6 
qra., and weighs from 59 to 64 lbs.; barley 5 to 6 qrs., weighing 
from 49 to 55 lbs.; oats 6 to 7 qrs., weighing from 40 to 47 lbs.; 
potatoes 6 to 7 tons; turnips 14 to 18 tons; and hay from IJ 
to 2^ tons per acre. Potatoes receive nearly all the manure 
that can be made in covered courts, the litter grown on the 
farm being supplemented by flax dust; and in addition to this 
2 or 3 cwt. of artificial manure is allowed to the acre. Turnips 
are generally manured with artificial stuffs. Mr Duncan has 
long devoted special attention to the raising of potatoes, in which 
he has been eminently successful. Latterly, he has been con¬ 
ducting experiments in the producing of new varieties which 
cannot fail to be of service to the country. Wheat is sown as 
soon as the potatoes are got out of the ground, generally in 
ITovember, and sometimes in December. Harvesting of grain 
extends from the end of August to the middle of October. 
Turnips are not as a rule stored in large quantities, only as 
many being kept in store as would supply the stock for a month 
or six weeks. A number of store cattle, generally Irish stock, 
are bought in every year, and fed off at various times, on turnips, 
straw, hay, cake, and meal A few are fed in the courts in 
summer on cut grass, cake, &c. With some assistance from the 
proprietor, for which he pays from 5 to 6J- per cent, interest, 
Mr Duncan has redrained nearly all his farm, and erected a 
new dwelling-house, and the greater part of the farm steading. 
The farm of Inverpeffer, occupied by Mr James Swan, and 
rented at £645,10s., lies in a detached portion of the parish of 
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St Vigeans, adjoining Panbride, and is also on the Panmure 
estate. This farm extends to about 420 acres, 300 of •which are 
arable, the remainder being rough pasture on sea-braes. The 
soil varies a good deal. About 100 acres are good fertile clayey 
loam, a like extent easier black loam, somewhat liable to 
damage by drought in dry seasons; and the other 100 acres 
drifting sand and moorish soil For fifteen years Mr Swan 
worked the best land in the seven course rotation, and the 
poorest in six shifts, three years in grass with only one green 
crop. The thiimer land was for a time tried with two green 
crops after three years grass, and also after two years in grass; 
and now the whole farm is worked in seven shifts. In one 
division of the farm, potatoes are grown after two years old 
grass, and are followed by wheat, oats, turnips, and barley or 
oats in succession. This course has been adopted with the view 
of keeping the land free from weeds, and of preventing the oat 
crop from lodging, which it invariably did, after two years feed¬ 
ing with cake on the pastures. Wheat yields from 4 to Y qrs. 
per acre, weighing from 56 to 63 lbs. per bushel; barley from 
4 to 9 qrs., weighing from 47 to 57 lbs.; oats from 6 to 12 qrs., 
weighing from 40 to 44 Iba; potatoes from 2 to 10 tons; and 
turnips from 10 to 30 tona In a very exceptional season, as 
many as 40 tons of turnips per acre have been grown on this 
farm. Mr Swan keeps an excellent stock of cross co'ws, and 
from these and well bred shorthorn bulls rears a class of beef 
cattle not surpassed by any and equalled by few in the county. 
He also has a few pure bred shorthorn cows. He feeds his 
crosses from birth onwards, taking care to maintain them in a 
healthy condition, and constantly adding both to their size and 
cover of fiesh. The cattle are sold to the butcher when two 
or two and a half years old, and on an average for ten years 
have realised from £24: to £36 a head. Cotton cake is the chief 
auxiliary during the greater part of the feeding period, linseed 
or beans or both being given for a month or six weeks before 
the cattle are sold. About 180 or 200 blackfaced ewes, obtained 
from tlie same glen for fifteen years, are purchased in October, 
and from these and the best of Clark and Stark tups, a very fine 
stock of half-bred lambs are raised. The lambs are fed on unde- 
eortioated cotton cake till from eleven to thirteen months old, and 
then disposed of. The average price for ten years has been 58s. 
a head. Mr Swan has effected great improvement on his farm 
since his entry in 1860. In buildings, draining, fencing, «md 
road making he has expended in all £3500. For improvement 
in 1868 be obtained £600 at 7 per cent interest, and £400 in 
1877-78 at 5 par cent The farm is now, wett appointed in 
almost every respect Each field is supplied with water, while 
there is a sufficiency of cottage aocommo^tion for the servaztl». 
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Along tbe coast bare there are many other farms ■well worthjr 
of special notice, it would he hut repetition, however, to detail 
the system pursued on many more. 

Proceeding northwards along the coast towards the thriving 
town of Arbroath, we pass a number of large well-managed 
farma, on which the seven-shift rotation is for the most part 
pursued. One of the best managed and most widely known 
farms in the neighbourhood of Arbroath is Mains of Kelly, 
tenanted by Mr Alexander Bowie, the eminent breeder of polled 
cattle. Mr Bowie is a distinguished general farmer as well as a 
cattle breeder. He has conducted many experiments on the 
growing of grain from thick and tliin sowing, and under other 
circumstances. He uses remarkably little seed (about 2 
bushels per imperial acre), and grows beautiful crops of all kinds 
of grain. 

Continuing our northern route, we pass through the parishes 
of St Vigeans, Inverkeillor, Lunan, Maryton, and Craig, and 
halt at Montrose. These parishes extend respectively to 13,143, 
10,516, 1981, and 3686 acres; and in each there has been a 
substantial increase in the rental since 1856, though not so 
much as in some other parishes in the county. The increase in 
St Vigeans, Inverkeillor, and Craig is equal to about 68. per 
acre of the total extent, and in the other two about Is. less. A 
leading farmer in Craig states that the soil in his district is 
mostly black loam on trap, or “ scurdy ” rock. The cropping is 
pursued in six and seven shifta "i^eat yields about 4| or 

5 qrs., weighing 62 lbs. per bushel; barley qrs., weighing 
54 lbs.; oats 6 to 6^ qrs., weighing 42 lbs.; potatoes about 

6 tons; and turnips from 15 to 24 tons per acre. Potatoes 
are usually manured with court-made dung, while turnips get 
dung and from 8 to 5 cwt. of artifictal manure per acre. 
Spring sowing commences about the 18th of March, turnip 
sowing about the 10th of May, and harvesting about the 1st 
of September. There is very little difference in the system 
of farming pursued now and twenty-five years ago. In the 
system of cropping, the only difference is that no fallow wheat is 
now grown. Twenty-five years ago most of the fanners in this 
district bred their own cattie. How they depend chiefly on Irish 
stock, which they buy in young, from a year to eighteen months 
old, at from £7 to £17 a head, and which they feed on turnips 
and cake or meaL The majority go to the London and Glasgow 
markets when two or three years old. The greater portion of 
the land has been redrained since 1850, mainly by money 
advanced on interest by the proprietors. Parm houses are, as 
a rule, good, and the supply of water sufficient, but fencing is 
scarce. Bent ranges on an average from 508. to 60s. per acre. 
Oil the large farms of Gilchorn and Cauldcots, on the Anniston 
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estate, in the parish of Inverkeillor, and occupied respectively 
by Mr James Bell and Mr John B. Bell, and on the extensive 
holdings of East !N'ewton and BosehUl, on the ]^orthesk estate, 
in the adjoining parish of St Vigeans, and held respectively by 
Mr B. J. Donaldson and G-eorge Miln, steam cultivation has 
been pursued jointly for several years with success. 

Eeversing our course, we proceed westwards along the valley 
of Strathmore, first passing through the parishes of Famell and 
Kinnell. These parishes have hardly forty farms between them, 
and yet the former has a rental of £7379, and the latter of 
£7862. Since 1856, the one has increased by £1687, and the 
other £2182. The whole of Famell belongs to the Earl of 
Southesk, whose estate is one of the most compact and desirable 
in the county, extending, as it does, to 22,525 acres, and bring¬ 
ing an annual rental of £21,811. Of the fourteen farms in 
Famell, four exceed £700 in rental, while two exceed £1000— 
East and West Carcary, leased by Mr Bobert Lyall at £1078, 
and Fithie, rented by Mr David Mitchell at £1008. Lord 
Southesk is also the largest proprietor in Kiimell, in which the 
Earl of Dalhousie, as already mentioned, also owns a large 
extent of good land. The soil in this district is mostly a 
clayey loam, in parts rather stiff and in others of a moorish 
texture. The subsoil is chiefly clay, mixed with gravel, and 
resting on the Old Bed Sandstone. On the higher parts 
whinstone shoots up here and there to within a few inches of 
the surface. On the richer land the seven-course rotation is 
pursued, but on the thinner soils, and where it is not convenient 
to grow potatoes, the five-shift rotation prevails. By not a few 
farmers the six-shift m now preferred. Only a small extent 
of land has been reclaimed in this district since 1850, but 
draining and building have been carried on largely; while 
since wire-fencing was introduced a good deal has been done 
in enclosing land. In the latter respect, however, there is stiU 
much to do. The draining has been done chiefly by government 
money, for which the tenants are usually charged a percentage 
sufficient to cover the interest on the loan and repay the |>rin- 
oipal. In some cases proprietors have given money for draining 
for interest only. There have been few changes of much im¬ 
portance in the system of farming in this district during the 
last twenty-five years. For some time the practice of letting 
turnips to be consumed on the land by sheep has been prevalent. 
It is the opinion of experienced farmers that more profit is 
derived from the crop in this way than if cattle were brought in 
and fed upon it. The average rent of the land in this distwt 
affords no real criterion of the agricultural value of the diffhrent 
classes of soil, for on almost every farm there is a porticin.,<^ 
poor land worth little per acre. The average rental, p^ 4 »(ia 3 eiis 
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thus reduced far below the value of the really good laud. 
Bolshan, occupied by Mr Gkwdlet, is one of the largest and 
one of the best managed farms in the county. Situated in the 
parish of Kinnell, on a slope facing south-west, it exten^ to 
690 acres, of which 670 are under cultivation, the remainder 
consisting mostly of wood pasture. Mr Goodlet took the &rm 
by public competition, paying a large increase on the former 
rent, while on the renewal of the lease in 1866 he paid a further 
advance, making the total increase on the rent since 1847 70 
per cent The soil consists of a clayey loam of a moorish 
texture on the west, where it adjoins the moorside, and runs 
into stiffish clay on the south-east. The whole farm lies on a 
day bottom, overlying the sandstone formation, with protruding 
pieces of wliinstone on the heights. On 280 acres the seven- 
course rotation is pursued, and on 330 acres the five-shift, with 
one green crop and two grasses, while the remaining 60 aoires 
are allowed to lie in pasture, being broken up at intervals md 
sown down again. Wheat yields on an average 4 qrs., weighing 
68 to 62 Ihs.; barley 5 qrs.; oats dose on 6 qra; turnips from 
18 to 25 tons; potatoes from 4 to 9 tons; and hay from 200 
to 300 stones per acre. Only as much hay is grown as is 
suffident to supply the farm horses and sheep, the rest of the 
young grass being pastured mostly by sheep. The root crops 
get from twdve to fifteen cart loads of farm-yard manure, and 
4 or 5 cwt of guano and other light manures per acra Guano 
has been used latterly on account of Mr Goodlet’s having found 
that his cdd-bottomed land was not much benefited by the 
superphosphates and other artificial compounds which he had 
tried. Bor a number of years he has obtained large quantities 
of Aberdeen city manure for mixing with his farm-yard manure, 
and from this he has found more benefit than from any quan¬ 
tity of l^ht manures he has ever used. The grass lan^ in 
particular, which were formerly poor, have improved very 
much under this treatment. Brom 120 to 130 cattle are kept 
during winter. The majority are bought in, but a few are 
bred on the farm from cross cows and a well-bred shorthorn 
bull The two and three-year-old cattle, which make up three- 
fourths or more of the lot, are fed on turnips, cakes, and 
CTushed grain, and sold as they become " ripe." The tliree-year- 
olds weigh on an average, when sold, from 48 to 64 stones 
(Dutch), and the two-year-olds from 40 to 44 stones. About 60 
young cattle and cows are grazed during summer. In addition 
to the cattle stock, a large and very good flock of Border Leicester 
sheep are kept To these we shaE refer again. Since his entry Mr 
Goodlet has effected great improvement on the farm, not only in 
the land, but also in the houses and other respects. When he 
obtained possession the land was run out and fuU of weeds, and 
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for a number of years be bad to farm tbe whole in the five-shift 
rotation. He afterwards for a time pursued tbe seven-shift 
system alone, but finding potatoes a risky crop, be adopted tbe 
present system in order to reduce tbe area under potatoes and 
increase the extent under grass. Since his entry in 1847 be has 
tile-drained upwards of 200 acres to a depth of from 2^ to 4 feet. 
The landlord built a range of covered cattle-courts, repaired and 
made alterations on the farm-steading, and erected two new 
cottages to replace old ones. He also put an addition to the 
dwelling-house, and built other two cottages, for the outlay on 
which Mr Goodlet paid interest at the rate of 3 per cent, 
performing all the carriages over and above. Eight married 
ploughmen reside in cott^es, and five unmarried men in a 
■“ bothy,” in which there is a separate bed-closet for each, and a 
fitting room, and scullery or pantry for general use. The 
•“ bothy” is cleaned out daily, and the beds made by a woman 
paid for the purpose. Tlie farm is conveniently laid out in finely 
ehaped fields, well fenced with dykes and hedges, with rows of 
trees here and there, and is altogether one of the most beautifully 
situated holdings in the county. 

Continuing westwards we pass through the parishes of Guthrie, 
Elirkden, and Eescobie, and rest in Eorfar. These parishes extend 
respectively to 3824,6018,6724, and 8379 acres; and since 1856 
the rental of the first two and the last one has increased by about 
lOs. per acre of the total extent, and that of Eescobie by about 
>6s. per acre. In each there are several large well-cultivated 
farms, and a pretty large extent of good soil. The largest 
holding is the combined' farms of East and West Carsebank, 
held, along with another adjoining farm, by Mr Patrick Eair- 
weather, and rented at £1285. Situated in the parish of Ees¬ 
cobie, this fine farm extends to 650 acres arable and 22 acres 
under pasture. The soil is dark brown loam, with good “ body.” 
During the first twelve years of the lease he had liberty to farm 
in any rotation wished, provided always that he worked the land 
in accordance with the rules of good husbandry. During the 
remainder of the lease he was bound to have the land in the 
seven-shift rotation. Wheat gave on an average 4 qrs. or a 
little more per acre, weighing 61 lbs. per bushel; barley 5J 
iqrs., weighing 54 lbs.; oats 6 qrs. or a little more, weighing 42 
lbs.; Eegent and other early varieties of potatoes 6 tons, Cham- 
jdons and other late kinds 8 tons; turnips from 20 to 25 tons; 
and hay about 2 tons per acre. One half of the turnip break 
^ete twelve loads of dung and a mixture of artificial manure, gene¬ 
rally guano, superphosphate, and dissolved bones, to the value 
40 b. per acre. The other half receives a mixture of artificial 
manure to the value of from £3, 6s., to £3, 10s. pee aem 
Potatoes get twenty loads of dung per acre, and a smt^ 
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of artificial numure above the dung to start tbe plants, the value 
of the doze of light manure being about 25s. or 30s. per acre. Ot 
late years potatoes have sometimes been grown after lea, and in 
that case no dung is given, a mixture of light manure being left 
to do the work itself. This mixture usually consists of woollen, 
manure, dissolved bones, superphosphates, guano, and potash, 
and when given to the value of about £4 per acre invariably 
produces an excellent crop, generally less damaged by disease 
than when dung is applied in the ordinary way. Autumn wheat 
is sown as soon as the potatoes are lifted, commencing about the 
end of October, and continuing till the first of January when 
the weather is stiitable. Harvest usually commences about the 
end of August or first of September. A mixed stock of cattle 
and sheep are kept in this district, a large number being fed off 
every year. Most of the cattle are bought in at the auction 
marts at Dundee, Perth, or Forfar. Very few are bred in the 
district. A good many farmers within the last few years have 
returned to the old-fashioned mode of cropping, which leaves a 
greater area under grass, and also lessens the manure bills, 
^ere being much variety of land in this district, it is difficult 
to arrive at a correct estimate of the average rental It cannot 
be far wrong, however, to put it at 30s. per acre. Mr Fair- 
weather took Ids holding ten years ago at a rent of 50s. per acre. 
It has now been let to a ney tenant at 37s. fid. per acre, the 
proprietor undertaking to rebuild all the fence-dykes and erect 
new steadings free of interest, the tenant performing all the 
carriages. One of the best holdings in the Guthrie district is 
that of the combined farms of hTewton of. Guthrie and Drumhead, 
held by Mr John Bamsay at a rent of £fil5. They extend te 
378 acres, all arable. The soil is free black loam, with clayey 
subsoil on three-fourths and gravel on the remainder. Th© 
better land is worked in the seven-shift rotation, and the poorer 
fields in the “ easy sixes,” that is, three years grass, two grain 
crops, and one green crop. Barley in this district yields from 
to 5 qrs. per acre, weighing 64 Iba per bushel; oats about fi 
qrs., weighing 42 Iba ; potatoes from 5 to 7 tons; turnips 20 to 
30. tons; and hay about 200 stones of 22 lbs. Asa rule potatoes 
get all or nearly all the farm-yard manure, turnips getting town 
manure and artificial mixtures, usually guano, superphosphates, 
and bone meal, to the value of about £3,10s. per acre. Harvest 
generally commences in this district about the 20th of August. 
Mr Bamsay keeps a stock of 70 or 80 cattle. He rears about 
20 calves every year, and buys in the remainder at the principal 
county markets. They are kept mpstly on turnips and straw. 
When potatoes are cheap a few are'given to the cattle, while to 
finish off from 4 to fi lbs. of linseed cake are allowed per day. 
Mr.Bamsay has not for a long time made any alteration in the 
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sxsfcein of cropping. As is the case in the district generally, the 
cattle he feeds are huger and finer than twenty-five years ago, 
while they are also fed off more quickly. He now buys in two- 
year-olds instead of yearlings as formerly. Since he entered, 
twenty-eight years ago, he has effected considerable improvement 
both in the drainage and manurial condition of the land. The 
rent of land in this district ranges on the average from 25s. to» 
40s. per acre. 

On the west of Forfar lie the Earl of Strathmore’s Glamis- 
estates, which form one of the choicest blocks of landed property 
in the country. Compactly and beautifully situated in the very 
heart of Strathmore, this property comprises 16,850 acres of 
arable land, 4000 of natural pasture, and 2000 under wood, 
making in all 22,850 acres. The gross rental amounts tO' 
£25,000, and the average rental of the arable land 27s. per acre. 
The increase during the past twenty-five yearn is about 10 per 
oent. Since about 1860 very extensive improvements have been 
carried out on this property, involving an outlay of over £43,000' 
exclusive of from £150 to £180 expended every year on planting 
for some time back. Between 1862 and 1870 about 200 acres 
of woodland, mostly near Glamis station, have been reclaimed at 
a cost of about £15 per acre. The land was drained and trenched 
by spade, and for two years cropped with potatoes, stimulated by 
artificial manure, costing about £3 per acre. Both crops did 
well, and each sold for £15 per acre, thus in two years doubling 
the cost of reclaiming the land, less the outlay in raising the 
crops. One crop of grain followed, the land being sown down 
with grasses, fenced and planted with Scotch fir, larch, oak, 
spruce, and other varieties. The soil on the lower lying portion 
of the reclaimed land is thin, sandy loam, but on the slopes it is 
a good black loam, lying on Bed Sandstone. The greater part 
of the 200 acres was reclaimed by the proprietor himself; about 
40 or 50 acres being let free of rent for four years to a contractor 
who trenched the land, and drained part of it, the proprietor 
supplying tiles. During the four years he was allowed to crop 
the land in any way he pleased. Almost every year since 1860 
some building, fencing, and draining has been going on on the 
property. As leases have expired the land has been drained and 
fenced where necessary, and new houses built, or the old ones 
repaired, according to their condition. In the course of the nert 
three years the whole of the estate 'isvill have been gone over in 
this way; and, judging from the portion finished, it will by that 
time be in a condition equalled by few, and, perhaps, surpassed 
by none in the county. Covered courts are erected on every 
farm, and the steadings in all other respects made commodibus, 
substantial, and convenient The dwelling-houses of thetemuatb 
are also made large and handsome, while the supply of servants’’ 
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cottages is being completed. In the buildmg of new housM 
alone about £20,000 has been expended since 1860, while 
between £1200 and £1500 additional has been spent annually 
on repairs. The outlay on draining in that period has been about 
£11,000, on fencing £5000, and road-maiing £2000. It was 
formerly the custom to charge interest at the rate of 5 per cent, 
f^ainst the tenants for outlay on buildings, but in recent years 
all buildings have been erected by the proprietor under the con¬ 
ditions upon which the farms are let. The farms on the Glamis 
property, as a rule, range from 200 to 400 acres in extent, a few 
being larger and some smaller. There are also sixty-four crofts or 
pendicles, running from 8 to 15 acres, held from year to year, 
and rented at about 30s. per acre. The farms are let on lease 
of nineteen years. An improvement worthy of special notice is the 
straightening of the course of the Kerbit, which was carried out 
by Lord Strathmore in 1876-77. The course of this water 
formerly ran through the farms of Serogalfield, Mains of Glamis, 
and West and Mid Ingleston,in a winding and very inconvenient 
manner. To obviate this a new course was cut through a sandy 
mound into the Dean, about 300 yards above the old junction 
of the two waters. The new run is about .a mile in length and 
40 yards wide, the greatest depth being about 40 feet The 
work, which was carried out under the direction of Mr 
Ealston, factor on the estates, was attended with considerable 
difficulty, owing to the want of fall and the sandy natui'e of the 
ground. It has, however, proved thoroughly successful. It 
gives a better fall for the drainage of about 200 acres of valuable 
knd, and thus improves the climate of the district. The cost 
was about £2000. The old run has been filled up, converted 
into arable land, and added to the adjoining farms, the tenants 
of which pay interest on the cost of filling up at the rate of 6 per 
cent. In this way about 10 acres of excellent land have been 
added to the farm of Mr Amot, Mains of Glamis, and all the 
extra rent he pays is about £10 of interest 

Glamis Castle, an ancient and noble mansion, stands not far 
from the centre of the property in “its world-famed magnificent 
surroundings.” The home fam adjoins and includes part of the 
policies. It is worked in six shifts, three years grass, oats, 
turnips, and barley. Lord Strathmore takes great interest in the 
rearing of the best class of farm stock, alike of Wses, cattle, and 
sheep, and in this respect his home farm has few equals in the 
country. The stock consists of a stud of Clydesdale horses, a 
herd of polled cattle, and a flock of Shropshire sheep, each com¬ 
posed or the hest available materials, and managed with great 
skill and success.' In this department Mr Ralston is ably assisted 
by Mir John Stewart, farm overseer. Of the live stock more anon. 

The largest farm on the Glamis estate is Mains of Glamis, 
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wjiicli lies ou the north and east of the castle, and which is 
leased by Mr 'William. Arnot at a rent of £1134. Mr Amot 
is a skillful, enterprising, and successful farmer; and, per¬ 
haps, he holds more arable land than any other tenant in 
the county. He pays about £3000 of annual rent. At 
the Mains, which extends to about 600 acres, he keeps an 
excellent stock of cattle, including a number of good short¬ 
horn cows, and every year he feeds off a large number. The 
beautifully-situated farm of Hatton of Eassie, on the west of 
the Home Earm, is occupied by Mr Wilham Whyte, who is one 
of the most extensive arable and sheep farmers in the county, 
and is also well known as a successful breeder and an accurate 
judge of farm stock, more particularly of polled cattle. The 
Hatton is the highest rented farm on the Glamis property, the 
rate being about 60s. per acre. The soil, however, is very good 
sound loam, and the farm altogether a very desirable one. Mr 
Whyte is perhaps most widely known as the tenant of the farm 
of Spott, north from Kirriemuir, in connection with which he 
has a large sheep-run. On the opposite side of the line of the 
Caledonian Eailway is situated the fine farm of Gookston, also 
on the Glamis property, and occupied by Mr Geome B alling alL 
The extent is 560 acres, and the rental £894. In connection 
with this farm Mr BallingaU holds a sheep-ran extending to 
1800 acres. The soil on Gookston is mostly a sandy loam, with 
some moss in one part After two or three years grass alternate 
grain and green crops follow, the latter consisting of potatoes 
and turnips, and the former mostly of barley and oats. The 
potatoes grown after grass get a liberal supply of artificial 
manures. In wet seasons the ^ain crops are liable to lodge, 
and, in consequence, the yield is sometimes deficient and the 
grain light. In good dry seasons, however, about 6 qrs. of 
oats and barley may be obtained per acre, the average being 
about 5 qrs. Hay yields about 220 stones per acre, turnips 
about 16 tons, and potatoes 8 to 9 tons. In late wet years the 
yields are far below these. Barley and oats are sown from the 
20th of March onwards, and turnips between the 15th of May 
and 20th of June. Harvest commenced this year on the 20th 
of August, and last year (IS'TO) on the 17th of September; the 
work being completed this year on the 4th September, and last 
year on the lOth of October. Mr BallingaU is one of the most 
successful .cattle feeders in the county. He buj^s in a good 
many cross yearlings and two-year-olds, mostly Irish, and feedi 
them off during both winter and summer. He also keeps a 
laige stock of sheep, and feeds these on grass, hay, cake, and 
turnips. Both cattle and sheep get cake or other extra food 
during summer as well as winter. Additions were made to the 
farm steading not long ago, but still it. is not quite satisfactcOy 
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and is not conveniently situated. The tenant has erected a lai;ge 
extent of fencing, mostly wooden erections, which are being sup¬ 
planted by wire fences as they decay. The steading and fields are 
supplied with water by force pump and running streams. The 
rent of land in this neighbourhood ranges from 30s. to 40s. per acre. 

Among other very fine farms in the parish of Eassie and 
Nevay may be mentioned that of Oastleton, occupied by Mr 
John Adam. Situated on Mr Baird’s estate of Drum Kilbo, it 
extends to 450 acres, all arable, and is rented at £825. The 
soil is a soft sandy loam, and the seven-shift rotation is pur¬ 
sued. On an average, grain in this district will yield about SJ 
qrs. per acre; wheat weighing 60 lbs. per bushel, barley 64 lbs., 
and oats 42 lbs. Potatoes yield about tons, turnips 22 tons, 
and hay about 200 stones of 22 lbs. Green crops get about 
twelve cart loads of dung and about 5 cwt. of dissolved bones 
and bone meal per acre. A good many cross bred cattle, mostly 
Irish stock, are brought in and fed in the district. A_ large 
number of cross bred and blackfaced sheep, mostly bred in the 
county, are also bought in and fed. More cattle and sheep are 
fed now than formerly, but in the system of cropping there has 
been little or no change for twenty-five years. Mr Adam also 
holds the farm of Balnakeilly in the parish of Lintrathen, from 
the Earl of Airlie. It extends to 250 acres arable and 850 
of pasture, the rental being £190, The soil consists of black 
light loam on trap rock, and is worked in five shifts, with two 
years' grass and one green crop. 

In the parish of Inverarity there are some very good farms, 
one of the best managed being that of Seggieden on the estate 
of Eotheiingham, and tenanted by Mr Thomas M’Laren. It 
extends to about 235 acres, all arable, and is rented at £500. 
The soil in this district is mostly a heavy clayey loam, black 
and free in some parts, and rather stiff in others. A good deal 
of the land lies on a damp stiff subsoil, and would be much 
improved by draining and liming. The seven-shift rotation is 
the most general. Grain crops yield from 6 to 6 qrs. per acre in 
fairly good years; wheat weighing about 61 lbs. per bushel, 
barley 53 lbs., and oats 42 lbs. Potatoes average about 4 tons, 
turnips about 16 tons, and hay 2 tons. Potatoes get a good 
supply of farm-yard dung, and turnips farm-yard and city dung, 
supplemented by from 4 to 6 cwt. of artificial manure. The 
rent of land in this district varies from £1 to £3, the average 
being about £2 per acre. 

The principal property in the parish of ISTewtyle is Belmont, 
owned by the Earl of Whamdiffe. Extending to 8700 acres, 
this fine property extends into the county of Perth, but the 
main portion lies in Forfar. The rental amounts to £13,500, or 
arf average of considerably over 30s. per acre. The arable area 
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extends to 5500, and the woods to 600 acres; the remaining 
1600 consisting of natural pasture. Since 1860 about 800 acres 
have been reclaimed, mosuy by trenching, while in the same 
period about 300 acres have been planted. On other per¬ 
manent improvements no less than £59,500 has been expended 
since 1850—£34,200 on buildings, £17,000 on draine^e, £7000 
on fencing, and £1500 on roads and miscellaneous wor]^. 17o 
fixed regulations exist as to improvements, the works being 
generally carried out by the proprietor at the beginning of 
leases. The houses are now as a rule in excellent condition, 
excepting on some of the crofts and in the hamlets. The soil 
consists partly of clayey loam, partly of friable black loam of 
excellent quality, partly light free land, and partly moss on a 
sandy subsoil. The natural pasture is mixed—green grasses 
and heather, with a good sprinkling of whins—and is all sound 
and healthy for stock The leases are of nineteen years dura¬ 
tion, and for very many years no tenant who was able and 
wiUiug to remain has left the estate. The greater portion of the 
land {is worked on the seven or eight-shift rotation, with two 
green crops and either two or three years grass. Farms range 
in size from 60 to 960 acres ; and besides these, there axe about 
twenty crofts on the property, the extent of which vary from 4 
to 20 acres, and the rental from £9 to £50. These crofts are 
held from year to year, but changes seldom take place. Indeed, 
there are crofters on this property whose ancestors had been on 
the same land for several generations. During this year (1880) 
one tenant died who had paid no fewer than seventy yearly 
rents. The pasture land carries Cheviot, blackfaced, and cross¬ 
bred sheep, while on the arable farms a large stock of cattle 
are fed, very large quantities of cake being used. On a few 
farms the breeding of cattle is being pursued pretty extensively, 
and this system is on the increase. The general system of 
farming has improved greatly since 1850, large sums of money 
being expended on lime and manures. In the same parish lies 
the desirable little estate- of Couston, which belongs to Mr 
Andrew Whitton, factor on the Belmont property.' Mr Whitton 
has expended large sums of money on various permanent 
improvements, and now his tidy little estate, which he farms 
himself, is in the best of trim. n 

The beautifuUy-situated parish of Kettins, part of which 
runs into Perthshire, contains several very fine large farms. 
The principal estate here is that of Hallyburton or Piteur, 
which, in February of this year (1880), Mr Menzies, of the 
Caledonian Distillery, Edinburgh, purchased from the. Mar¬ 
quis’ of Huntly for the sum of £235,p00. One of the 
best managed holdings, not only on this fine e^te, ^hnt 
in Scotland, is South Corston and Mid Gask, leased l^'Mr 
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David Buttax at a rental of £700. The late Mr Thomg.a 
Buttar, then in Baldinny—still held along with Corston— 
took Corston for his son, the present tenant, in 1851 at a 
rent of £400. The fann was then in bad condition, and during 
the earlier part of the lease the whole was redraine^ and about 
20 acres reclaimed by trenching from patches of whin busL A 
lai^e stretch of fencing was also erected, the proprietor, then the 
late Lord Hallybuiton, supplying wood. In 1870 the lease was 
renewed, arrangements being made for the erection of a new 
farm steading, threshing mill, and servants’ cottages. These 
buildings were forthwith erected, and cost in all about £2800. 
The steading is one of the most commodious and convenient in 
the county—^the cattle courts being wholly covered, and very 
large and wdl ventilated. The threshing mill is driven by a 
turbine-wheel, which proves a great convenience in pulping 
turnips. The dwelling-house is large and handsome, and is 
surrounded bybeautiM gardens andgrounds formed by Mr Buttar. 
The main portion of the house is about a hundred years old, an 
important addition having been made in 1879 by the proprietor 
under arrangements entered into in 1878, when the leases of the 
two farms, Corston and Baldinny, were extended and renewed 
for nineteen years. The addition to the house cost between 
£700 and £800 exclusive of the carriages, which were performed 
by the tenant. The house was at the same time supplied with 
water by means of hydraulic power. On the farm of Baldinny, 
which adjoins Corston on the north-east, extensive improvements 
have been executed, both by the landlord and tenant, within 
the past twenty-five years. Considerable dif&culty was long 
experienced in getting the lower lying fields thoroughly drained, 
and to obviate this. Lord Hallyburton in 1878 constructed a 
large culvert at a cost of about £200. By this means a much 
better outlet has been obtained, and now the drains work 
admirably. The proprietor also gave £200 in 1878 to extend 
and improve the farm steading of Baldinny, besides wood for 
fencung, the wire being supplied and the fence erected by tihe 
tenant. Baldinny was twice drained by the late Mr Thomas 
Buttar and the present tenant,—^first, with stones on wooden 
soles, and then with tiles. The fields have all been rearranged, 
old ditches filled up, old hedges uprooted, and many other 
improvements effected. In all, the present tenant and his father 
have spent over £4500 on improvements on the two farma All 
this is in addition to the large sums spent upon them by the 
proprietor. They are now in the best of condition, and make a 
compact desirable holding of 560 arable acres, rented at £1050. 
The soB consists of varying loam resting on rotten sandstone 
rock. On some parts the loam is thin but sharp, in others, 
particularly on the haughs of Baldinny, somewhat clayey. On 
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soxae fields the subsoil is of a sandy nature, while here and 
there on the higher knolls, the whinstone rook, so well dis¬ 
played on the adjacent hills, shoots up very close to the surface. 
As a whole, the soil on Baldinny is heavier than on Corston, hut 
the latter is rather more sound and sharp, and better suited for 
grass and potatoes. Heavier grain is generally grown on the 
sharp sound land of Oorston than on the deeper softer land of 
Baldinny. Potatoes are also more liable to disease on the soft 
land. The rotation stipulated for in the lease is that of seven 
shifts, two years grass, and two green crops; but, latterly, Mr 
Buttav has been aUowing the land to lie in grass for three years. 
The grass stands up very well Mr Buttar feeds a great many 
cattle and sheep, but these will be referred to afterwards. 

Directing our course towards the Grampians, we enter the 
Braes of Angus. We here find a colder climate, greater variety of 
surface and thinner soil, but withal a beautiful country, occupied 
by an intelligent and enterprising class of farmers, whose system 
of management bears no unfavourable comparison to that which 
has won for the lower and better favoured parts of Forfarshire, 
the credit of being one of the most advanced agricultural districts 
in Scotland. The principal property in this region is that owned 
by the Earl of Airlie, who is well-known as an active supporter 
of eveiy movement that has for its object the development of 
the agriculture of the country. The Airlie estates extend over 
a considerable part of Forfarshire, and also stretch into the 
county of Perth. The total area measures perhaps about 70,000 
acres, Jhe rental for the crop of 1879 being £26,500—£19,600 
in Forfarshire and £7000 in Perthshira The increase in the 
rental during the last twenty-five years amounts to about 
£10,000. The arable area is estimated at about 1800 acres, 
rehted on an average at say 24s. 6d. per acre, making a total of 
£22,060, and the hill pasture at 4600 acres rented at 2s. per 
acre, or in all £4500. The plantations extend to about 7000 
acres. Since 1860 a large extent of land has been reclaimed 
from moor, and is now bearing profitable crops. Within the 
same period over 600 acres have been planted at a cost of about 
£3,10a per acre. The proprietor has also expended a large sum 
of money in building, draining, and fencing. These improve¬ 
ments are effected under agreements entered into at the com¬ 
mencement of leases, all new buildings, .considered necessary, 
being as a rule erected by the proprietor, the tenant performing 
the carriages. Throughout these estates the tenants have also 
done a good deal to improve the condition of their farms, in the 
way of reclaiming small patches, draining portions, and erecrieg 
fences. The soil varies greatly, but- the most general is a 
medium friable loam, rich in some parts and thin on othms. ,3%ie 
five and six course rotations prevail, the latter being'more gen«»l 
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now than soma time ago. A good many cattle are reared up on 
the higher lying parts from polled bulls afid cross cows, but on 
tlie lower farms few cattle are bred. A large number of one and 
two year old cattle, mostly from Ireland, are bought in every 
year and fed off when two and a half or three years old. There 
are a niunher of very good sheep farms on the estates, the stock 
consisting mostly of blackfaced wethers. The arable farms vary 
n size ficom 30 to 400 acres, and the pastoral holdings from 
150 to 3000 acsres. There are few crofts on the property. The 
farmhouses, as a rule, are sufficient and in good order. At the 
home larmat Oortachy, Icrd Airlie keeps a select herd of polled 
Aberdeen and Angus radtle, some very good Clydesdale horses, 
aud has just introduced a small flock of well-bred Shropshire 
sheep. These will afterwards be noticed. 

The Airlie estates may be taken as a good sample of tlie 
general character of the Braes of Angus, not only as to soil, sur¬ 
face, and system of farming, but also as to stock kept, the nature 
and extent of the improvements since 1850, and the increase 
in the rental In the parish of Eirriemuir, which, inoludii^ 
the village, has a rental of close on £32,000, there are a number 
of large well-managed farms, mostly on the estates of Olova, 
Glamis, and Eannordy. On the farm of Sandyford, on the Glamis 
property, the enterprising tenant, Mr Thomas Lawson, has for a 
few years been conducting experiments on the growing of turnips 
with different kinds of manure which cannot fail to be useful 
aud interesting to farmers. All along the foot of the Grampians 
the arable land has been gradually moving higher up, •Within 
the last thirty or forty years almost every holding adjoining the 
hills has been enlarged by the reclamation of lesser or greater 
patches of moorland, carried out mostly by the tenants, hut 
partly by the .proprietors. The laud thus reclaimed is of fair 
q-uality in some parts, and yields profitably; but, generally 
speaking, it is of secondary quality, and has been only moderately 
remuneiative. An extensive farmer in the parish of Tanuadioe 
states that there the faxins range as a rule &om 100 to 300 
acres in extent, and that the soil is partly black loam of good 
quality, and partly thin and of a moorkih texture. The five- 
shift rotation is the most general-; but a good many are now 
adopting a seven-shift course, three years grass, followed by two 
grmn crops, turnips, and oats or barley, with grass seeds. Under 
&is rotation turnips are found to be less liable to damage by 
“ finger and toe.” The average yield of grain, barley, and outs 
is stated at about 6 qrs. per acre, barley weighing 63 or 5411® 
per bushel, aud oats about 41 lbs. Potatoes, which are ®»t 
largely grown, yield about 6 tons, turnips 20 tons, and Lay UO 
atones per acr& Potatoes and turnips get all the form ymcd 
manure, and a mixture of about 6 cwt. of guano and dissolved 
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booes per acre. The sowing of grain, is commenced about the 
naiddle of March, and turnip sowing about the middle of May. 
Harvest generally begins about the last week of August. Only 
a few cattle are bred, a large number being bought in and fed 
every year. The farms in this district have been much improved 
since 1850 by draining, fencing, and building, mostly done by 
money advanced by the proprietors on interest at the rate of 
5 per cent. On the Tannadice estate, Mr Heishhas expended a 
very large sum on buildings and other improvements within the 
last seven or eight years. He has spent as much as £2000 on 
the farm of Easter Balgillo, which is leased by Mr William 
Davidson at a rent of £525, and almost as much on some others. 
The fields on Mr Davidson’s farm are all fenced with stone dykes 
and wire, and also well watered. The rent of land in this district 
averages about 35k, some farms being as high as £2 per acre. 

Almost the whole of the parish of Oareston, extending to 
2113 acres, belongs to Mr John Adamson, Blairgowrie. The 
rental of the parish amounts to £2697, and all excepting the 
valued rental of the parish manse and glebe, and the public school- 
house, goes to Mr Adamson. The increase since 1856-57 is’ 
about £180. About 100 acres had been planted on the Oareston 
estate some twenty-five or thirty years ago, but with that exertion 
few improvements had been effected when Mr Adamson entered 
into possession about 1872. On the home farm an excellent .farm 
steading had previously been erected at a cost of over £800 by 
Mr Stevenson, now of Blairshinnocb, Banffshire, and during the 
past six or seven years the present proprietor has done a great 
deal in the way of building, draining, and fencing. Additions, 
consisting mo3% of covered courts, extra byre accommodation, 
and in some cases of a re-arrangement of the whole buildings, 
have been made to the steadings on the Home Earm, HiUhead, 
Peathill, Oowford, Knowehead, Balfour, and BlackhilL The 
cost of these additions ranged from £100 to £400. A great 
portion of the estate has been drained at a cost of from M to 
£7,10s, per acre. Many of the old drained fields were re-drained 
by forming drains with two-inch pipes across the old drains, at 
a distance of from 15 to 25 or 30 yards apart. This .|)lsn; has 
been found not only cheap but also quite as effectual as if a new 
dtaiin had been cut between every two of the old drains; fee 
new drains were not cut right across fee old ones, hut at an 
angle, while they were cut a few infees deeper than fee old 
drains. M a rule, these improvements, carried out by‘fee 
proprietor, have been charged to fee tenants in fee form'trf a 
certain percentage of interest. In some cases, however; .fei^ 
have been done'nee of interest. The tenaitts ‘feemstlvesfesve 
also improved feCir holdings a good detd. Dr Ginferie, Whotwfls 
fee farms of Hefeer Oareston and Oateside at £879,1la 193., 
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has made improvements on the farm buildings, and has also 
drained some portions at his own cost. Mr Doig, Balfour, re¬ 
claimed large portions of rough pasture land' on the fum of 
Snowehead, and also drained the new land and part of the old. 
Both these gentlemen are skilful and enterprising fanners, and 
hy good management have very much improved the land they 
hold. The soil on the Careston estate, which also extends into 
the parishes of Menmuir, Feaxu, and Lethnot and ITovar, is very 
various. On the lower portions it consists of a deep rich 
alluvial soil, patches of it being light and sandy or gravelly. 
Along the centre of the property the soil is chiefly a deep loam 
of good quality, capable of growing excellent crops of all kinds 
of grain, turnips, and potatoes. On the upper portion the soil 
is thinner, but generally sharp and well suited to the production 
of turnips, oats, and barley. In moderately damp seasons it 
also grows grasses welL The richer land is farmed in the seven- 
shift rotation, and the poorer on the five or the “ easy ” six. The 
farms as a rule range from 200 to 300 acres in extent. There are 
about ten crofts, varying from 4 to 26 acres in extent, held under 
nineteen years’ lease, the rent per acre being higher than the same 
land would bring in laiger holdings. Very few cattle are bred 
in the district, a large number of Irish yearlings and two-year- 
olds being bought in and fed every year. Some very good crosses 
between Highland cows and shorthorn bulls are bred in the 
estate. The farm of Nathro is devoted wholly to sheep, and 
carries a good stock of blackfaced ewes which are crossed with 
Leicester tups. On a few other farms in the district, a number 
of blackfaced and crossbred sheep are reared and fed. 

We are now in the neighbourhood of the ancient and royal 
bui^h of Brechin, which with its noble castle, unique round 
tower, and beauti^l cathedral, used as a parish church, has much 
to interest and delight visitors. In this district there are many 
large and remarkably well-managed farms. The farm of West 
Drums, on the south of Brechin, has been held by the same 
family for four generations, the present tenant being Mr William 
Smit^ a gentleman of intelligence and experience in agricultural 
matters. The holding now includes three difl'erent farms. 
Situated'ontiie Aldbar estate it extends to 460 acres, all arable; 
arid in addition Mr Smith sometimes takes fields of pasture. The 
soil rests on the Old Bed Sandstone, which comes very close to the 
smface, and of which there is an excellent quarry on the farm. On 
theibetter parts the soil is a good friable loam, and on others sharp 
but somewhat light. It is, on the whole, well adapted to barley 
and turnip husbandly; and of both these, as well as of oats, 
excellent crops axe raised The farm is aU enclosed with stone 
(^kes, and, with the exception of about 100 acres on the 
western boundary, it is well watered from springs. The fields 
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on.these 100 acres are supplied by pumping. On the better land a 
seven-course rotation is pursued, three years in grass, all pastured, 
two white crops (sometimes varied by potatoes being taken on 
a suitable held instead of the second grain crop), turnips, and 
barley, with grass seeds. The thinner land is worked in the 
ordinary five-shift rotation. No hay is made in this part. On 
another portion, where the land is pretty heavy, the six-shift 
rotation is followed. One year’s grass, cut for hay, is succeeded 
by oats, beans, or potatoes, or tares, or some of each, wheat or 
barley, turnips, and barley, with grass seeds. Wheat yields 
about 30 bushels, barley 36 bushels, oats 46 bushels, turnips 
18 tons, potatoes 6 tons, and hay If ton per acre. In specially 
good years these yields are considerably exceeded, but these 
figures represent the averages over a period of about seven years. 
ISlr Smith manures liberally, and thus his farm is in high 
condition. Swedes and potatoes get about 18 loads, and 
yellow turnips about 12 loads of farmyard manure per acre, 
with about 4 cwt. of light manures, usually a mixture of mssolved 
bones and guano, with a little superphosphate and nitrate added 
when necessary. Latterly, he has been allowing about 4 cwt. 
of kanit extra per acre for potatoes, and by that he has succeeded, 
in lessening the damage by disease. Mr Smith rears from 14 
to 20 calves from cross cows and shorthorn or polled bulls. 
He also buys in and feeds a pretty large number of two-year- 
old crosses, mostly in the spring mouths, at the local markets, 
and from neighbouring farmers. These he puts on moderate 
fare at the outset, treating them more liberally as the season 
advances, and giving them when the grass begins to fail a supply 
of ground food, made up of beans, tares, and peas. This is given 
either in the house or on the grass fields, according to the 
weather. During winter they are carefully kept and well fed, 
being sent away as they become fat. The farm is fairly well 
supplied with houses. Both the dwelling-house and steading 
were erected in 1846. The former is large and very handsome; 
the latter is also pretty good, but would be improved by 
additions to the covered courts. 

The farms of Broomknowe and Blackiemill, also on the 
Aldbar estate, the one in the parish of Aberlemno and'the other 
in Brechin, are held by Mr Alexander Paxton at a rent of £600. 
They extend to 222 acres of arable laud and 38 acres of per¬ 
manent pasture. The soil is mostly light black loam on gravelly 
subsoil, somewhat liable to drought. Broomknowe is worked in 
the “ easy” seven shifts, and Blackiemill on the five shifts. Oa^ 
average about 30 bushels per acre, weighing 43 lbs.; barley; 2^ 
bushels, weighing 66 lbs.; and potatoes, about 7 tons. Turtiips 
let at from £7 to £11 per acre. Hay yields about 180 stOnea 
per acre. Mr Paxton has for some years given his turnips abofit 
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20 cart loads of dung per acre, witli 1 owt. of guano and 2 cwts. 
of bone meal. The manme made on the farm is usually supple¬ 
mented by about 500 loads of dung from Brechin. Within the last 
twenty-five years the proprietor has spent £1100 on faran build¬ 
ings ; while the tenant has himself expended £300 on houses 
and £200 upon draining. Only part of the land is fenced. 

As already indicated, a large part of the extensive and valu¬ 
able-property owned by the Earl of Dalhousie lies in this part of 
the county. One of the best managed farms on the Panmure 
estate, in the parish of Brechin, is Barrelwell, held by Mr David 
Hume at a rental of £727. Situated within two miles of Brechin, 
this fine farm extends to 400 acres, and lies on the northern slope 
of the valley of Strathmore. The soil consists for the most part 
of black loam, the better portion resting on a substratum of 
limestone, and the less productive on a hard irony pan, which in 
some parts comes so near the surface as to barely afford a full 
furrow. The farm, which was held under one of the last of those 
famous “live and let five” life-leases on the Panmure property, 
came into the possession of Mr Hume about seven years ago. Since 
that time great changes have been effected, which have added 
hugely to the value of the farm. A handsome and commodious 
steading was erected six years ago at a cost of between £2000 
and £3000, of which £1600 was laid out by the late Earl of 
Dalhousie, and the remainder by the tenant. A great stretch of 
fencing has also been erected, while a considerable portion of the 
land has been re-drained, the proprietor supplying money for 
these improvements on interest at the rate of 6 per cent. The 
eight-shift rotation is pursued—^three years grass, pastured all 
the time, and two green crops. While producing good crops of 
oats, often weighing 44 lbs. per bushel, and fair crops of wheat 
and barley, the farm is evidently best suited for turnips and 
potato^ for of these it generally gives excellent results. 
Turnips average from 20 to 25 tons, and potatoes from 6 to 9 
tons per acre. The dressing used for turnips, all applied in the 
drills, consists of 20 loads of dung, and from 5 to 6 cwh of arti¬ 
ficial manurej mostly phosphatic. Potatoes are similarly treated, 
except that a portion of the break is generally dunged in the 
autumn. The results are very much the same after autumn and 
spring manuring. Mr Hume,however,devotes his attention more to 
stock than to crops. Through the use of a very large quantity 
of m'tificial food, for which he invariably pays over £600 a year, 
he is able to feed a good many more cattle than the farm would 
naturally carry, and thus the soil is being enriched by very 
liberal doses or rich fermyard manure. The stock are generally 
bought in when two years old, home-bred cattle being preferred, 
the number required being made up of the best available class 
of Irish cattle. Every animal of the cattle tribe on tifcte farm gets' 
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caJke all the year round, and in the course of the twoi^^e months 
about 200 head of cattle are turned off to the butcher in the best 
condition. Mr Hume usually takes the grass and turnips on one 
or two adjacent farms as starting ground for the newly bought- 
in lots. During the last few years he has been buying in a few 
well-bred, shorthorn cows at various sales over the country ; and 
along with his extensive system of feeding he is gradually intro¬ 
ducing the breeding of shorthorns. Already he has been very 
successful, alike in the breeding and feeding, having carried off 
several prizes both in the fat stock and breeding shows. About 
a hundred half-bred ewes, bought at the southern sales, are also 
kept, and from these and Leicester or Shropshire tups an excel¬ 
lent class of lambs is raised. The ewes and lambs are fed 
together on the fields, and sold as they become “ ripe,” the lambs 
being always away in June, and the ewes by the end of July. 
The most of the fat stock is sold to Montrose butchers, who 
kill largely for the London market A flock of blackfaced 
wetlrers is likewise fed, either on Barrelwellor on some adjoining 
farm, every winter. As many horses are bred on the farm as 
maintains the required working “ staff,” with a pair to sell occa¬ 
sionally. They are of a very good kind, and have brought high 
prices. 

Part of Lord Southesk’s fine property lies in the parish of 
Brechin, where his lordship has some excellent farms, particu¬ 
larly tlxose of Longhaugh, "Windyedge, and Kincraig. The former 
two, along with a small farm adjoining each, are held respectively 
by Mr Eobert Lyall Mustard and Mr William Mustard. These, 
four farms, now leased by-bis sons, were entered by the late; Mr 
Mustard, an enterprising skilful farmer. The combined farms 
of Leuchland and Horthtown of Leuohland extend to 430 acres, 
aU arable, and are rented at £712. The soil consists mostly of 
medium loam of fair quality, some small portions being stiff and 
others very light. As a rule, the seven-shift rotation is pursued 
on Leuchland, but latterly one field, has been allowed to lie three 
years in grass, the green crop being considerably improved by 
the alteration. On Northtown the five-shift sysfcMn is followed. 
Taking the twelve years from 1868 to 1870, the average yield of 
undressed wheat on Leuchland would be 34 bushels, weighing, 
61 to 62 lbs.; barley, 40| bushels, weighing 52 to 64 lbs.; ana 
oats, 49 bushels, weighing 41 to 42 lbs. On Northtown the yield 
of l»dey would he about 39^ b«ahels> and oats 43^ bushels. 
The retuma the last few years have been much under these. 
Potatoes vary ^eaily in the yield. Begenta may be noted:# 
bx)m 4 to &tons, ana. champions at from 6. to 8 tons per ease. 
Yellow turnips average from, 16 to IS- tcma, and Swedealjjost 13 
to 20 tons per acre. Hay in a good season yields aboirt 20:6 
stones of 22 lbs. eeda pec acre, 240 stones, being oocsidecsd. a 
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good crop. For potatoes, from 17 to 20 tons of farmyard manure, 
and from 6 to 7 owt. of artificial manure, consisting of |ths 'of 
bone meal, ftbs of superphosphates, and Jth of mariate of potash, 
are allowed per acre. Swedes get the same quantity of dung and 
light manures,the.mixture of the latter being changed to |rds bone 
manures and Jrd guano. Yellow turnips usually get about 12 
tons of farmyard dung, with 6 cwt. of bone manures. No super¬ 
phosphates are used for turnips. A few cows, usually six or 
seven, are kept; and from eight to ten calves, sometimes as 
many as twelve or fourteen, are raised. A lai^e and good stock 
of feeding cattle is kept. The majority are bought in when 
fifteen or eighteen months old, and sent to the beef markets 
twelve or fifteen months afterwards. At times a lot of cattle 
two and a half years old are put in, and fed off in from four to 
eight months. The greater number are Irish bred animals, and 
when the two and a half year old cattle bought in come direct 
6om Ireland, they generally require double the length of time 
to prepare for the butcher they would take when they have for 
some months previously been kept on this side of the channel. 
No sheep are kept, and only as many horses are bred as supply 
the farm. Mr Mustard has drained a good deal since the com¬ 
mencement of his present lease in 1868, and has also expended 
a pretty large sum in altering and covering cattle courts and in 
erecting wooden sheds. About twenty years ago the proprietor 
erected two new cottages, on the cost of which the tenant paid 
an easy rute of interest A few years thereafter about 37 acres 
of moorland were reclaimed, the proprietor advancing on interest 
the cost of the tiles and the cutting of the drains, and the tenant 
doing all the other work. This land has since been attached to 
another farm for which it is more conveniently situated, at a rent 
of 30s. an acre. The fields are as a rule well watered, but defi¬ 
cient in fencing. The steading is old, and not very convenient. 

Between the parish of Brechin and the Grampians, mostly in 
the parishes of Menmuir and Stracathro, there is a large extent 
of land, not a little of which has been reclaimed witHn the last 
forty or fifty years. Since 1856 the rental of Menmuir has risen 
fro“i_£6833 to £8487 this year; and that of Stracathro from 
^335 in 1856, to £6614 this year. These are very substantial 
increases, and are due in a large degree to the transformation of 
moorland into productive fields. The soil varies greatly. It is 
generally a light loam, of moderate depth and fertility in some 
parts, and very thin and poor in others. It lies partly on red- 
sandstone, limestone, trap rock, slate, and primary rocks; and is 
rented at from 16s. to 30s. per acre. The new land reclaimed 
since 1850 consists for the most part of small patches taVan in 
here and there by tenants, but in a few cases the extent exceeds 
a hundred acres. Perhaps the most extensive scheme of re-. 
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clamatioD carried oiifc in recent years is that so successfully 
adcomplished on the estates of Lundie and Parkland, by the 
proprietor, Mr George Shepherd. Situated partly in Menmuir 
and partly in Stracathro, this property was purchased in 1860 
from the Earl of Kiutore by Mr Shepherd for the sum of £11,000. 
The total extent is 1145 acres. At the time of the purchase 342 
acres were under cultivation or partially reclaimed. Since then 
Mr Shepherd has reclaimed about 400 acres. The work was 
commenced in 1863 when the leases on the property expired, 
and carried out gradually. Nearly the whole extent was re¬ 
claimed by ploughing, in some parts with two horses, a furrow 
being taken down hill only, but generally with four horses, 
making a furrow both ways. In a few spots spade trenching 
had to be resorted to. Before being ploughed the land had to 
be cleared of whins and broom, and many surface boulders re¬ 
moved ; while two or three men followed the plough, digging up 
the larger stones and throwing them on the ploughed land. The 
larger stones were carted to lines fixed for stone wall fences, in 
which they have been turned to good account; and the smaller 
ones to convenient situations, to be utilised iu the forming of 
drains and roads. The ground was next harrowed until a surface 
fit for receiving oats was obtained; and as soon as it was in 
season it weis sown with oats at the rate of from 6 to 7 bushels 
per acre, along with 5 or 6 cwt of artificial manures. Three 
crops of oats were generally taken in succession, the number of 
crops being regulated by the rate at which the sod decomposed. 
Turnips followed the oats, but before these were sown, the land 
received from 2 to 3 tons of lime per acre. When it could be 
obtained dung was given, and when it could not artificial manures 
alone were used, the mixture usually consisting of bone and 
mineral phosphates with a small proportion of ammoniacal 
manures either iu the form of guano or nitrate of soda. With 
this treatment good crops of turnips were always obtained. A 
grain crop with grass seeds followed—barley where dung had 
been applied, and oats where the artificial manures were used 
alone. The new land was thoroughly drained, generally after 
the second or third oat crop, the most satisfactory system being 
3 feet drains, at 24 feet apart. Stones were used for a number 
of years, but as the price of labour advanced, tile drains were 
found to be less expensive and equally efficient. These opera¬ 
tions, together with fencing, road maMng, and the erection of 
buildings, entailed an outlay of about £80 per acre. The cost 
was made up thus:—^ploughing, clearing the land of stones, 
draining, ditching, fencing, liming, and dunging, £20; roads mi 
buildings, £10. There still remains about 100 aer® suitable for 
reclamation. The soil is mostly a friable loam with a sul^oil td 
.good red clay, intersected by bars of “pan” which decompose 
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after dradnage. Where these bars do not decompose, they we 
raised by the subsoil plou^ and lifted off the field along witfh 
the stones. Part of the estate, lying into the valley of I^thnot, 
rests on gravel, and is retained in grass on account of its suit¬ 
ability for sheep. The ne'w land is cropped in the six-shift rota¬ 
tion—three years grass, one green crop, and two grain crops, 
partly oats and partly barley. Oats yield about 4 to 6^ qrs. per 
acre, and barley 4 qrs. The climate is wonderfully good, the 
land being comparatively free from hoar frosts which do damage 
in the valleys. The crops generally ripen as soon as any in the 
district, unless in the parts near the sea. The elevation of the 
arable land ranges from 300 to 700 feet, the greater part being 
about 400 feet. The new land yields very satisfactorily when 
treated (as a large proportion has now been) in the manner 
indicated. The old land has required similar treatment as to 
draining, stone dearing, manuring, and in other respects, and as 
a rule yields equally as well as the. new land. In addition to 
the reclamation of these 400 acres, about 4000 yards of roads 
have been made, at a cost of 2s. per yard, A dwelhi^-house, 
cottar houses, and farm steading have also been erected. When 
the ^tate was bought there were no houses upon it. It, was 
held as a sheep-run by adjoining farmers. The threshing-mill 
is driven by water, obtained from a bog about half a rodle distant. 
About 60 acres have been planted, while hedgerows with trees 
at intervals divide some of the fields. The sod. is admirably 
adapted to tbs growth of wood. Larch and Scotch fir are thriv¬ 
ing beantifuUy on the highest portion, about 800 feet above sea 
leveL A good quarry has been opened on the estate. Here a 
very fine quality of red sandstone is easily obtained. It is light 
in colour, easily wrought, very durable, and is almost entirely 
free of the hard pebbles that, abound in much of the sandstone 
in the neighbouring districts. The stock kept consists of cattle 
and sheep.. Irish cattle axe bought in lean, and fattened on the 
holding. Bkckfaced ewes are bought in the higher reaches of 
the North Esk and Westwater, and from these and Leiceeter 
taps a good class of lambs is reared, which when sold in the 
autumn bring from 25s. to 29a. a head. 

Most of the land in this neighbourhood suitable for reclama¬ 
tion has already been brought under the plough- Almost all the 
recent reclamations have been carried out by tenants, and have 
as a rale turned out weU. Much of the old land would be greatly 
improved by more thorough drainage and by deeper cultivation. 
On the farms of Longhaugh and. Hilgarie, on the estate of Balna- 
moon, and in the parish of Menmuir, Mr David rairweather, the 
enterprising tenant, has, within the. last twenty years, re«daimed 
over 300 acres by ploughing and trenching, at a cost of from 
£lr2 to £15 per acre. The land before being reclaimed consisted. 
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of bog or moor. The soil is now mostly light loam, resting partly 
on a hard pan and partly on clay. In consideration of iSese re¬ 
clamations, Mr Fairweather obtained the farm at a small rent, on 
a lease of twenty-five years’ duration. On the cost of draining 
and building, which was advanced by the proprietor, the tenant 
pays interest at the rate of 5 per cent. The land is worked on 
the seven-shift rotation, with three years grass. The yield has 
been fair and the grain up to the standard weight. Grass has 
done weU since the land was limed. The new land paid well as 
long as the turf lasted. A stock of young cattle is kept, being 
obtained and disposed of at local markets. 

Eetracing our steps, we again pass Brechin and take a run 
through the Howe of i^nnaird, and the parishes of Logiepert and 
Montrose, leaving the county at its extreme north-eastern comer. 
The Howe of Kinnaird is one of the most beautiful parts in the 
county. It is well wooded and well farmed, and is adorned by 
Kinnaird Castle and grounds, one of the most charming counti^ 
seats in the kingdom. The soil is mostly alluvial, in some parts 
stiff tenacious cky, and in these untoward times and bad seasons 
it has proved a somewhat stubborn subject to deal with. A large 
portion lies so low that it is liable to be flooded. A good many 
hundred acres indeed lie below h^h-water mark at spring tides. 
The thorough draining of the Howe has therefore been an ex¬ 
ceedingly difficult matter. There is no doubt that, if thoroughly 
drained and well limed, the land would be about the richest in 
the county; and in these respects it will in all probability before 
long be greatly improved. In the parish of Logiepert, which is 
bound in on the, north by the Horth Esk, there are several large 
skilfully managed farms. Brae of Pert, on the estate of Stra- 
cathro, and rented by Mr Andrew Oouper at £1200, is about the 
largest. It extends to 670 acres, aU arable. The soil in this 
district varies from light gravelly loam to strong hard clay, a 
pretty large extent being good sharp medium loam on a mode¬ 
rately open subsoil The better land is worked in the seven- 
shift rotation, with two green crops, and the thinner soil in five 
or six shifts. In a good season wheat yields about 4 qrs. per 
acre, weighing 60 to 64 lbs. per bushel; barley, 5 qrs., weighing 
63 to 66 lbs.; and oats, 6 qrs., weighing 42 to 44 lbs. Turnips 
usually get about 12 loads of farmyard manure, and about 6 
cwt of bones and other light manures pet acre Potatoes get 14 
loads of dung and 3 cwt. of potash and bones. Harvest, com¬ 
mences between the middle of August or 1st of September. 
A large stock of Irish and home-bred cattle, the former fotm^ 
the huge majority, are fed in this district, A good many aheep 
ore also fattened or wintered. For both cattle and sheep, tsike 
and bruised grain are extensively used, much more so now lhan 
. formerly. On the farm of Brae of Pert and others, a great deal 
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has been done within recent years, both by the proprietor and 
tenant, in the way of draining, building, and fencing. Rent 
varies from 25a to 40s. per acre. The farm of West Ballochy, 
also on the Stracathro estate, is held along with West Mains of 
Keithoek by Mr Charles Martin. West Ballochy extends to 260 
acres, and is rented at £476. The soil is black loam with clayey 
subsoil on two-thiida of the farm, and gravel and sand on the 
remainder. The seven-course rotation is pursued. Wheat yields 
about 3f qrs., barley qrs.,oats 5 qrs., potatoes 6J tons, turnips 

14 tons, and hay 150 stones of 22 lbs. each. Potatoes get from 

15 to 20 loads of farmyard manure per acre; and turnips about 
the same, with the addition of 3 or 4 cwt. of guano and dis¬ 
solved bones. Mr Martin rears about twenty calves, and also 
keeps about forty one-year-old and thirty two-year-old oa.ttle, 
besides ten cows. When potatoes are cheap they are given 
along with or instead of turnips, cake and bean meal being also 
largely used in the feeding of cattle. Mr Martin has reclaimed 
a portion of land from natural pasture, while the proprietor has 
drained almost the whole of the holding, and built a dwelling- 
house and farm steading, the tenant paying interest on the out¬ 
lay at the rate of 5 per cent., and performing all carriages free. 
The land has been fenced, partly by the proprietor and partly by 
the tenant. 

Kinoaedink 

We commence with Eiinoardine, as we did with Forfar, at its 
extreme south-eastern corner—at the mouth of the North Esk. 
And, as in Forfar, we find the first farm, that of Stone O’ 
Morphie, held by Mr William Smith, a gentleman of extensive 
and accurate knowledge of farming, and a noted breeder and 
judge of polled Aberdeen and Angus cattle. This fine farm is 
situated on the estate of Morphie, in the parish of St Cyrus, 
lies close to the North Esk, and is rented at . £913, 8s. The soil 
is variable; very rich loam on some parts, thin sharp loam on 
others. The better fields are rented as high as about £3 per 
acre. In good seasons beautiful crops of wheat, barley, oats, 
potatoes, and turnips are grown, the land being maintained in 
very high condition. A large number of cattle, bought in as 
yearlings or two-year-olds, mostly at the latter age, are fed on 
the fsmn, partly on the grass fields and partly in the courts. 
Both inside and on the fields a large quantity of feeding stuffs 
is used. Mr Smith’s lease is almost exhausted. During it he 
has expended about £300 on the repairing of the farm steading, 
and about £200 in the purchasing of moveable fences, while the 
proprietor has erected servants’ cottages. The adjoining farm 
of Morphie, rented by Mr James Adamson at £1000, is also 
managed with skill and success. It contains a good deal of rich 
loain and some rather thin soil, mostly sharp and sound however. 
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IJie parish of St Cyrus is about the best favoured in the county 
in regard to soil and climate combined. It extends to 8T18 
acres, and brings a rentgl of £18,028, or more than an average. 
of £2 per acre. The increase since 1855 amounts to no less than 
£5219, or close on 12s. per acre. The soil is mostly good sound 
loam, pretty strong in some parts and light in others, but as a 
rule very fertile. The subsoil is partly decomposed red sand¬ 
stone, partly of a clayey nature and partly gravelly. The better 
class of land is worked mostly on the six-shift rotation with two 
green crops. Some work in four shifts with one green crop, 
partly potatoes. A considerable extent is put under beans and 
potatoes on the richer lands. The principal estate is Lauriston, 
owned by Mr D. S. Porteous. As on the other properties, a 
good deal has been done here within the last twenty-five years, 
in the way of draining, fencing, and building. On the smaller 
parish of Senholm which adjoins on the north, thei'e is also a 
considerable proportion of excellent soil—good deep fertile loam, 
well suited to all the ordinary crops. It is farmed in a way 
similar to the better lands in St Cyrus, and yields fully as well 
Here also, however, there is some light loam, chiefly on the 
higher parts, and likewise some portions of close hard land that 
can scarcely be made even fairly fertile. This parish extends 
to 6216 acres. The rental is £8167, the increase since 1855 
being £1532. The largest property in this parish belongs to 
Mr Hercules Scott of Brotherton, one of the most enterprising 
and liberal-minded landlords in the county. He takes a lively 
interest in everything that tends to promote the interests not 
onJiy of his own tenantry but also of the county generally. In 
the shape of draining, fencing, reclaiming, building, and other 
works, he has carried out extensive improvements on his well- 
managed and highly cultivated property. The lands of Ben- 
holm, formerly owned by the Baroness De Virte, were purchased 
in July 1879 by Mr William Smith, Stone O’ Morphie, for the 
sum of £25,600. The property extends to 740 acres, yields a 
rental of about £1000, and is altogether one of the most desirable 
little estates in the county. In 1877 the property was care¬ 
fully gone over by Mr George James Walker, Bdllside House, 
Portlethen, a gentleman experienced in the valuation of land, 
and by him it was estimated as worth £31,100,—a sum which 
in all probability would readily .have been obtained some five 
or six years ago. The soil is mostly strong fertile loam, only a 
very small portion being light. Benholm Castle, which is being 
extended and renovated by Mr Smith, is beautifully situat^ m 
the midst of extensive and well laid out policies. The 3IK 
farm, extending to 167 acres and rented at £373, was'iSkeh 
over by Mr Smith at the expiry of the lease at Martinmia 18^, 
and is to be farmed by himself. 
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Ve next enter the parish of Bervie, which extends to 2447 
acres, and yields a rental of £3368. The increase since 1866 
is £1332. Here also there is some good loam, hnt the soil 
generally is lighter than in Benholm and St C 3 nnis. The largest 
property here is that of Hallgreen, in which there ate a few 
good large farms, rented at from £160 to £635. The much 
larger parish of Aibuthnott lies on the north, stretching from 
near the sea side far inla nd Extending to 9623 acres, it yields 
a rental of £9916, the increase since 1865 being £2400, or about 
5a per acre of the total extent. Lord Arhuthnott is the chief 
proprietor in this parish. His fine estate, situated in a well- 
faTouied part of the county and extending into several parishes, 
is stated in the Parliamentary Eetum of Owners of Lands and 
Heritages, 1872, to comprise 13,560 acres, and to yield a rental of 
£13,036, or very dose on £1 per acre all oVer. The improve¬ 
ments effected on this desirable property within the past twenty- 
five years have been very extensive and costly. The arable area 
has been slightly increased in several parts; but the principal 
works have been the erection of new farm houses, and tte 
draining or redraining of land. In the erection of houses in 
particular, a very great deal has been done, a large number of 
very han^ome and commodious farm steadings having been 
erected aU over the property. In every case the tenant per¬ 
forms the carriages free, and generally also pays a certain per¬ 
centage on the outlay by the proprietor, the works being 
invariably executed under a private arrangement between the 
proprietor and each individual tenant. A large extent of land 
^ been drained since 1850, while some fencing has also been 
erected. In this latter respect, however, there is still a great 
deal to be done. There are a large number of extensive and well 
managed farms on this property. An intelligent and extensive 
farmer on the Arhuthnott section of the property states, that 
the soil varies a good deal, but is mostly a medium loam or 
pretty stroig clay, parts being thin and moorisL The ordinary 
five-shift rotation is the most general, but a few are now taking 
to a seven course—two crops of oats in succession, one of 
turnips with a small portion of potatoes, one of barley, and three 
y^s of grass. Some farmers are also working on six shifts, 
with only one crop of grain between grass and turnips. Under 
both these latter systems turnips are found to be less liable to 
damage by " fin^r and toe ” than tu^er the five shifts. There 
is great variety in the yield of grain. Last season (1879), on 
some farms oats and barley did not exceed 1^ qr. per acre. In 
an average season, however, the yield would be about 6 qrs. per 
acre, barley weighing about 64 lbs., and oats 42'lba per bushel 
Potatoes ;^eld about 6 tons, turnips about 16 tons, and hay 
about ton per acre. In many eases these figures would be 
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gteatly exceeded, but as an average they are not far wrong. On 
some of the best managed farms, turnips receive about 25 tons 
per acre of farmyard and Aberdeen city dung mixed; and 
potatoes about 20 tons of farmyard manure, very little artificial 
manure being used. On other farms, also sMlfrdly and success¬ 
fully managed, a lesser quantity of dung is ^ven, the dose being 
supplemented by from 4 to 6 cwt. of artificial manure per acre, 
mostly bones in different forms, guano, and 'superphosphates. 
Sowing of grain is commenced between the middle of March 
and first week of April; and of turnips about the 15th of May. 
Harvest, as a rule, begins between the Ist and 10th of Septem¬ 
ber. On every farm a few cows are kept, but only a very H-man 
number of the cattle fed upon it are bred on the estate, or even 
in the county. A large number of Irish and other cattle are 
bought in every year, and fed off when two or three years old. 
A large quantity of cake, potatoes, grain, and maize is used 
in feeding, along with turnips, straw, and hay, A good many 
sheep axe wintered on the property. The farm of Gyratsmyre 
is held, along with another farm, by Mr John Taylor. The 
extent of the two is 368 acres arable, and 120 acres of hill 
pasture. The soil varies. Some fields are of black loam, some 
dayey, and others moorish. Most of the land is worked in five 
shifts. The average yield of barley would be about 4^ qrs. per 
acre, weighing 53 lbs. per bushel; oats 5 qrs., weighing 40 lbs.; 
potatoes, 6 tons; turnips, 16 tons; and hay about 1^ ton per 
acre. A breeding stock of cattle—^mostly crosses with a few 
shorthorns—is kept on the holding. The orosses are fed oft 
when two years dd, and the shorthorn bulls sold either when 
newly weaned or when one year old. The feeding stock get 
linseed cake for semral weeks before being sent to the butcher. 
At one time a lot of breeding ewes were kept on this farm, but 
cattle now form the whole stock. Cattle are now fed off a year 
younger than they were some years ago. Most of the farm has 
been fenced by the tenant, the pro|>rietor having done a good 
deal in the way of building and draining. Bent in this district 
runs from 20s. to 30s. per acre. One of the largest hddings in 
the county is that of Htcairy and Clashendrum, on the estate 
of Pitoarry, in the parish of Arbuthnott, and leased by Mr J. 
Blythe M^s. It extends to 540 acres arable and 70 in rough 
paiwure. Pive pairs of horses are kept at Pitcarry and one at 
Olashendr^^, tbe one farm adjoining the other. About 54 
acres oomdst of stiff red clay, 40 atues free to moorish lead, 
100 acres Mable hlaok loam, and the remainder good sfaMg 
land, well adapted for gnda The stiff land is worked 
six-shift ‘rotation, three grain crops, and two green leanpe, and 
one year in grass. The ordinary five-shift ‘xotatioa la penised 
on the other portion. In a pretty good year bssrley yidds about 
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5 q^rs. per acre, weighing about 54 lbs. per bushel; oats from 

6 to 8 qrs., weighing from 40 to 42 lbs.; potatoes from 6 to 8 
tons; turnips, 14 to 20 tons; and haj from 100 to 150 stones 
per acre. Turnips get 12 loads of farmyard manure per acre, 
with two cwt. of bones, and 2 cwt. of superphosphate; while 
potatoes get about the same quantity of farmyard manure, with 
2 cwt. of a potato manure and 1 cwt of sulphate of potash. A 
good deal of beans are grown on the farm, and these are sown 
early in March. Potatoes are planted between the middle of 
March and the second or third week in May. Mr Myles prefers 
to plant them early. During summer, about 100 head of cattle 
are kept, the stock in winter being increased to 130 or 140. 
Few are bred on the farm, the large majority being purchased 
in the south. Cake and grain are liberally used in the winter 
feeding. The farm steading has lately been improved by the 
proprietor, the tenant performing the carriages. The tenant has 
also carted on to the farm a good deal of lime and manure, since 
he entered, two years ago. The fields are all well watered, but 
badly fenced, almost all the fences being of wood. There is a 
pretty fair supply of servants’ cottages on the farm. 

Turning southwards, we enter the some\^^hat cold hilly parish 
of Gkrvock. On the slopes of the Garvock hill, which, almost 
in a direct line between the villages of Laurencekirk and St 
Gyrus, rises to a height of 915 feet, the soil is mostly either thin 
or medium loam, resting on a hard subsoil, or stiff clayey loam 
lying on a cold sour bottom. Extending to 7982 acres, this 
parish has a rental of £7134, the increase since 1855 amounting 
to no less than £2919, or about 73 . 6 d. per acre of the total 
extent. Considering that a large portion of this parish consists 
of uncultivated hiUy ground, this increase must be regarded as 
very laage. As already indicated, a large extent of land has 
been reclaimed on the slopes of the Garvock hiU during the 
last twenty-five years, and this in a great measure accounts for 
the long stride in the rent-roll in that period. A very large sum 
of money has also been s^nt since 1855 in improving the old 
lands and farms by draining, building, and fencing; and this, 
of course, had likewise done much to increase the annual value 
of the parish. 

On the west of the southern end of Garvock, lies the fine 
agricultural parish of MaryMrk, comparatively level and low- 
lying, the greater portion being under 200 feet above sea level. 
Marykirk extends to 9912 acres. The rental is £11,653, or 
about 23s. 6 d. per acre. The increase since 1855 is equal to 
newly 63 . per acre of the whole area. The principal estates in 
this parish are Inglismaldie, KirktonhiU, Thornton, Luthermuir, 
Balmakewan, and i^lmain. A large portion of the land consists 
of good sound fertile loam, lying on decomposed red sandstone, 
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at^d well adapted to all the ordinary crops. On the richer land 
the six and seven shift rotation is pursued; and on the thin ' 
soil, the five-shift rotation, with one green crop. The beautiful 
and extensive parish of Fettercairn lies on the west. Extending 
to 13,803 acres, it yields a rental of £12,056, the increase since 
1855 being £2644 The principal estates in this parish are 
Fasque, Fettercairn, The Bum, and Balmain. Ou Colonel 
MTnroy’s desirable little property of The Burn, a good deal of 
improvement has been effected during the past twenty-five years; 
wmle on Sir A. E. Bamsay’s estates of Balmain, a very large 
sum of money has been Laid out during that period on reclaim¬ 
ing, planting, draining, building, and fencing. On Balmain 
about 30 acres of old woodland were trenched and drained and 
made arable by the proprietor, while about 100 acres were 
planted. Most of the farm steadings have either been renewed 
or added to and improved by the proprietor since 1855, the 
tenants generally paying interest on the outlay. AH these 
improvements, however, are made the matter of private arrange¬ 
ment between the landlord and tenant. The farms on the 
Balmain estates range from 30 to 300 acres in extent, there 
being in addition about twenty crofts, ranging from 5 to 16 
acres. All the farms and most of the crofts are held on leases 
of nineteen years’ duration. Several crofters hold their land 
from year to year’, but even among these very few changes take 
place. The, soil is mostly sharp medium black loam, deep in 
some parts and thin in others. The subsoil is partly adhesive 
clay and partly a mixture of gravel and clay. On the richer, 
blacker land, a seven course of cropping is pursued,—^three years 
grass, oats, potatoes along with smaller portions of beans, vetches, 
and cabbages, or a small division of oats a second time, then a 
full shift of turnips, followed by barley with grass seeds. On 
the thinner land the ordinary five-shift rotation is followed. On 
good land oats average about 6 qrs. per acre, weighing about 
42 lbs. per bushel; barley, 44 to 6 qrs., weighing 64 lbs.; 
potatoes, 5 to 6 tons; and turnips 20 tons. Potatoes get 16 to 
20 loads of farmyard manure per acre with 2 cwt of ^solved 
bones j and turnips about the same quantity of dung, with 3 or 
4 cwt of dissolved bones and other light manures. Only a 
small number of the cattle fed in the distmt are bred in it. Hr' 
Smith, Bidmain, keeps a few shorthorn cows, and also breeds a 
few cross;, but the general custom is to buy in Irish caitle^ai 
one and a 1^ year old, and fend them off w^in a year or 
months, ibtclnding the hi^cr and .poorra ^ds, the ajax^ 
rent in this district is about 30s. per acr& A^und th4.TO9^ 
of Fettercairn there is some yocy fine licavylbam,, 
about £2 per acre, or even more, The Fettarca^f’pwpa^ 
contains some very rich land, mostly of tke neHtnra of-ck^ey 
loam, with a good open subsoil. 


H 
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The Fasque estates, uow by far the most extensive in the 
county, have been acquired at different times since about 1826 
or 1830. About that period the late Sir (then Mr) John Glad¬ 
stone purchased the adjacent properties of Fasque and Balfour, 
and some time afterwards that of Phesdo in the same neighbour¬ 
hood. Then followed Balnakettle and Little and Meikle Strath 
Balbegno, and last, but not least, the immense property of Glen- 
dye. The last, by far the largest, was purchased about twenty- 
five years ago by Sir Thoinas Gladstone, the present owner, 
from the Earl of Southesk, thie price having beeu fixed by the 
late Mr Walker, Portlethen. It adjoins the other estates 
excepting Phesdo, which is detached but not far distant, and thus 
the Fasque property now extends from the village of Fetteroaim 
to within less than 10 miles from Banchory on Deeside, a 
distance of over 16 miles. The total area is not far short 
of 49,000 acres. By far the greater portion lies on the Gram¬ 
pian range, and consists of black heath-clad hills intersected 
by numerous valleys or small straths in which there is a good 
deal of green pasture. On the Glendye property there are 
several small farms on the lower parts towards Banchory, 
while on the other estates there is a large extent of excellent 
arable land, mostly good rich loam, strong and deep in some 
parts and thin in others, but all over sound and fert^-b. The 
property contains a great deal of valuable wood, not' little of 
which has been planted by Sir Thomas and his fath ' At the 
time Fasque-was purchased by Sir John its wood-s alued at 
£10,000, and since then its plantations have been i eased by 
several hundred acres. The plantations on Phesdo extend to 
about 103 acres, and those of Balfour to 215 acres; while on the 
Glendye property, Sir Thomas has planted about 2500 
Around the mansion-house of Fasque there are many trees of 
great dimensions and rare grandeur. The mansion-house, -a 
large palatial-looking edifice, was built by the Eamsays of 
Balmain in 1808-9, and is said to have cost about £80,000. 
The policies are extensive and beautiful. A picturesque finely 
situated lake, extending to about 20 acres and formed by the 
•late Sir John, adds greatly to their beauty. The hoihe farm, 
extending to 670 acres, including the farm of Bogendellp, is 
■ held by the proprietor. About 160 acres around the mansion- 
house lie under permanent pasture. The other portion is 
worked in the ordinary five or six shift rotation, and as a rule 
excellent crops of barley, oats, and turnips are raised. The soil 
on the lower parts consists of good black loam, what is known as 
excellent barley and turnip land, and on the higher parts the 
soil K lighter, but also fertile. Almost the whole has been 
redrained lately and also well fenced. Barley yields from 4 to 
5 qrs, per acre, weighing from 50 to 54 lbs., and oats from 6 to 
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7 fli’s., weigliiug from 40 to 43 lbs. Turuips grow exceptionally 
■well, yielding as much sometimes as 30 tons per acre. A very 
commodious and substantial farm steading, with all the modem 
comforts and conveniences, was erected on the home farm in 
1872. It was built from a design by Mr Murray, the local 
factor ou the property, and is altogether one of the best stead¬ 
ings iu the county. The cattle courts are covered, and are ex¬ 
tensive. A saw mill, carpenter’s and blacksmith’s shops adjoin 
the steading, the saws and other machines being driven from 
the water-wheel, which also drives the threshing mill. These 
conveniences enable Sir Thomas to accomplish by his own em¬ 
ployees a good deal of the estate work. An excellent herd of 
polled cattle is kept at the home farm, as also some very good 
sheep. The herd will be referred to afterwards. 

Proceeding eastwards from Fasque we enter the parish of 
Laurencekirk, in which there is a large extent of good laud, 
clayey loam in some parts, deep strong loam in others, and thin 
loam on the higher portions. Extending to 6617 acres, this 
parish has a rental of £12,710, the increase since 1855 being 
£6198, or not far short of £1 per aero. A good deal of this 
very large increase is no doubt due to the growth of the village 
of Laurencekirk; but it is equally certain that there has also 
been a very large increase in the agricultural rent of the parish. 
The principal estates in this parish are those of Haulkerton, 
belonging to the Earl of Kintore, and Johnston, owned by Mr 
and Mrs Pearson On the former there are several large and 
very good farms, ou which a most advanced system of farming 
is pursued. That of Bents of Haulkerton, occupied by Mr 
William Alexander, is specially worthy of mention. On this 
estate a good deal has been done in the way of building and 
draining since 1855. The Johnston estate extends to about 
1010 acres—800 arable, 40 under natural pasture, and 170 
under wood. The gross rental amounts to about £1800. Hear 
the village of Laurencekirk the rent is as high as £3 per acre, 
while on the higher parts it is below 20s. Since 1860, some 
draining and building and other improvements have been effected 
on the estata The soil is mostly of a clayey nature; the live- 
shift rotation being generally pursued. The home farm extends 
to 200 acres arable and about 80 of wood pasture. A good 
many small crofts - are held by villagers on leases of ten years’ 
duration, and at rents as a rule higher than those paid for 
larger holdings. 

Fordoun, the most important agricultural parish in the 
county, lies on the north of Laurencekirk. It extends to 26,937 
acres, and yields a rental of £21,307. The increase since 1855 
amounts to no less than £6358, or close on 4s. per acre of the 
total area. The soil varies greatly. A large portion is strong 
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clayey loam, a considerable extent good medium loam, and a 
pretty large area light loam. The subsoil is a mixture of clay 
and gravel in some parts, and hard gravel in others. Lord 
Arbothnott owns some excellent land in this parish; his larger 
farms being Oaimton, leased by Mr Falconer, and East and 
West Caimbeg, held respectively by Mr Brown and Mr John¬ 
ston. Oaimton extends to 526 acres, all arable; and was 
obtained by Mr Falconier at Martinmas 1878. The soil on the 
lower fields is good friable black loam, a little stiff in some 
parts, wMe towards the hiE-it becomes light. The land is not 
well suited for wheat, and therefore it is grown only to a limited 
extent. The better land is worked on a seven-shift rotation,-— 
two years grass, oats, potatoes, wheat, turnips, and barley with 
grass seeds. A portion of a new steading, consisting of stables, 
cart sheds, and cattle courts, wholly covered, has just been 
erected by the proprietor, the tenant performing the carriages; 
whUe in draining, about £700 have been spent by the proprietor 
sinee Mr Falconer entered. On that snm the tenant pays 
interest at the rate of 4 per cent. Barley yields about 5 qrs. per 
acre, and weighs 54 lbs. per bushel; wheat, to 4 qrs., weighing 
from 63 to 64 lbs.; and oats, from 5 to 6 qrs,, weighing from 40 
to 43 lbs. In an ordinary year harvest usually commences 
between the middle or the end of August, in the earlier parts 
of the parish. Mr Falconer feeds a large number of cattle, 
bought in mostly when eighteen months or two and a half 
ymss old, and fed off during winter. Latterly, he has been 
giving the Canadian- cattle a trial. He buys them at Glasgow 
m the autumn, paying from £13 to £18 a head for them. They 
are mostly strong lean cattle, three or four years old, and larger 
than could be purchased from Ireland at the same money. 
They usually weigh from 6 to 8‘cwt. when “ripe,” and as yet 
they have paid weU. Mr Falconer also holds the farm of Candy 
on the Drumlithie estate. On that farm about 70 or 80 acres of 
mossy land were reclaimed about seventeen years ago. At tiiat 
time the rent was only about £200; now, it is exactly double. In 
Fordoun rent runs from £1 to £2, while towards Laurencekirk 
some of the best land is rented at close on £3 per acra Among 
the other large farms in Fordoun may be mentioned that of 
Htarrow, on Mr Crombie’s estate of Pitarrow, and occupied and 
very carefully maimged by Mr Hugh Bisset. This farm extends 
to 400 acres, and is rented at £602. The soil is mostly a heavy 
loam, mixed with clay, part of it being in some seasons rather 
difldcnlt to “ make ” properly. The five-shift rotation is stipu¬ 
lated in the lease, and it is the system most generally followed 
in the district. There are many exceptions to it, however, and 
proprietors do not hesitate to give some freedom to a good 
farmer. Barley and oats yield about 5 qrs. per acre, the former 
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weighmg 54 and the latter 43 lbs. per bushel Hay yields 
200 stones and potatoes about 6 tons per acre. For turnips Mr 
Bisset gives about 15 tons of farmyard manure per acre with 
about 3 cwt. of bones and guano. About one half the cattle 
stock is bred on the farm, the other half being bought in in 
summer or autumn. The feeding cattle usually go to the 
butcher when from two and a half to three years old. Last 
year (1879) Mr Bisset fattened a lot of Canadian bullocks that 
paid remarkably well Very extensive improvements have been 
effected on this farm during the past twelve years. The pro¬ 
prietor erected, at a cost of £3500, a very large and commodious 
steading, one of the best indeed in the county. The tenant 
performed all csatriages free, but pays no interest on the pro¬ 
prietor’s outlay. He has, however, expended a large sum on 
draining and liming a large portion of the farm. The farm is 
well watered, but not so Well fenced. What fences there are 
consist of wire erected by the tenant. Nine pairs of horses are 
employed in working the farm, which is maintained in high 
condition. 

Passing northwards into the parish of Glenbervie we find in 
it great variety of soil and surface. The land is very uneven, 
but excepting around Glenbervie House, which has a snug and 
beautiful situation, it is not well wooded. The largest estates 
in this parish are those of Glenbervie, owned by Mr J. Badenach 
Hicolson, and Drumlithie, belonging to Mr John Miller, Edin¬ 
burgh. On the latter a large sum has. been expended on 
reclamation, draining, and building within the last twenty yeaisj 
while on the former, a great deal has been done in the way ©f 
draining, building, and general estate improvements. The Glen* 
bervie estate extends to 8481 acres, and yields a rental from 
land of £3683, being an increase of about £500 during the last 
twenty-five yearn, A survey, taken about thirty years ago, 
shows the arable area at that time to have been 2985 acres, me 
natural pasture 3850 acres, and the woods 11.6 acres. Since 
that time, howevmr, a pretty large extent has been added to the 
arable area, while between 200 and 300 acres have been planted. 
Within the last twenty-five years more than £10,000 has bee® 
exffended by the proprietor on general agricultural improvements 
on the estate; and, in addition, the tenants have, by draining 
small pieces, reclaiming little comers, and other works, done a 
good deal to ameliorate the condition of the property, which is 
now far superior to what it was thirty; years ago. The late Mm 
Hicolson, motiher of the present proprietor, took advantage »t an 
early period of the Drainage Loan Act, havi:^, prior to 1865^ 
obtained under that Act about £4500, which was spent m 
forming about 90 miles of subsoil drains on the Gl^ervie 
estate. That sum has now been wholly cleared off by inbeisst 
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paid by tbe tenants. If the drains were put in at the com¬ 
mencement of a lease the tenant paid the full amount of 
interest, which was 6| per cent., but if the work were done 
<luriDg the currency of a lease only 5 per cent, was charged 
■against the tenant. All the recent improvements have been 
carried out under private arrangements between the proprietor 
aud each individual tenant. Mr Nicolson also owns the smaller 
estate of Auchterhouse, in the parish of Garvock._ Here also a 
large sum has been expended on permanent improvements. 
Since 1855 the rental has increased from £500 to £740. As 
leases expire on both estates arrangements are made for the 
improvement of the houses and for other desirable works; and 
particularly in regard to building there is still a good deal 
remaining to be done. The soil varies from good strong, fertile, 
clayey loam to thin loam lying near the rock or on a hard pan. 
On the better parts the subsoil is gravel and clay. The five- 
course rotation has long been the rule on the estate, but Mr 
Nicolson, who is a popular and painstaking landlord, has been 
encouraging his tenantry to grow a greater extent of gras.s, and 
devote still more attention to the rearing and feeding of stock. 
On suitable land, and under good management, he allows two 
successive grain crops to be grown when the tenant desires to 
have that advantage. The portion of Glenbervie that extends 
on to the Grampian Hills, about 2400 acres, is held as a sheep 
farm by Mr lindsay, bank agent, Montrose. Mr Nioolsou 
enclosed the whole of this farm by a substantial fence; and his 
experience has been that, with the little “ hunting ” thus required 
by dogs, the grouse and sheep thrive together most admirably. 
Under the lease it has been arranged that the heath on one-ninth 
the farm shall be burned every year, the tenant giving assist¬ 
ance in the burning. The stock kept are of the blackfaced breed. 

Between Glenbervie and the sea lie the parishes of Kinneff, 
Catterline, and Dunnottar. The combined parish first named 
extends to 7249 acres, aud has a rental of £8751, or more than 
an average of 24s. per acre all over. The increase since 1865 
amounts to close on £2000, or over 68. fid, per acre of the total 
extent. Dunnottar extends to 7884 acres, and has a rental of 
£11,248, or not far short of 30a, per acre. The increase during 
the last 25 years is equal to more than 7s. per acre. The soil 
vmes greatly in these two parishes. In some parts there is 
stiff clay, in others deep rich loam, on the heights thin poor 
loam, md on what may be called the main body of the parishes 
a medium loam, rather light, but sharp, sound, and fertile. The 
land is worked mostly on the five and six' shift rotations, with 
one green crop. It is, as a nile, well cleaned and liberally 
manured, and yields comparatively heavy crops. On the En- 
nefif and Catterline properties in Kinneff, on the estate and lands 
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of Dunnottar, and on the Barras estate in both parishes, there 
ar§ several large farms of good laud, which being managed in a 
skilful and liberal manner are made to produce excellent crops. 
One of the largest and best managed farms in this district is 
Fernyflatt, on the Kinneff estate, which contains some very good 
loam, and produces excellent crops. The farms of Harvieston 
and Beedlieston, also in the parish of Kinneff, and occupied 
respectively by Mr George Greig and Mr Walker Campbell, are 
likewise large and are worked in a no less skilful manner. Mr 
Greig has given great attention to cultivation by steam, and on 
his own and other farms employs steam extensively and with 
much success, i The improvements on the different estates in these 
parishes within the last twenty-five years have been extensive and 
varied, very similar indeed both in nature and comparative cost 
to those executed in that period on the Glenbervie estate. 
These remarks apply equally %vell to the various estates in the 
parish of Fetteresso which lie on the north of Duimottar. 
Extending to 27,528 acres Fetteresso has a rental of £31,264, the 
increase during the last twenty-five years being equal to over 7s. 
per acre of the total extent. As in Dunnottar, however, a pretty 
large part of the rental of Fetteresso is derived from the town of 
Stonehaven, which lies partly in the one parish and partly in 
the other. The principal estates in Fetteresso are Cowie, Fotter- 
esso, Gillybrands and Newtonhill, Muchalls, ITethorley, Urie 
and Eickarton. On all these estates pretty large sums have 
been expended since 1865 on various improvements, chiefly 
draining and building; while on all there has been less or more 
reclamation, mostly done in small pieces by the tenants. Since 
the beginning of the present century the arable area of this 
parish has been very largely increased, but the main portion of 
the reclamation took place prior to 1850. On the lower parts 
of the parish and along the coast towards Muchalls there is a 
good deal of medium fertile loam, that yields well under liberal 
management. On the more inland and higher parts, however, 
the soil is either mossy, or thin moorish loam, or cold claprey 
loam; the subsoil being moderately open in some parts, but m a 
large portion close and hard. Much as has been done in drain¬ 
ing there still remains a good deal to be done. On the estate of 
Netherley there is a large tract of deep moss, from which in 
former times immense quantities of peat were cut and driven to 
Aberdeen, mostly by crofters and cottars on the property. The 
estate of Netherley was purchased close on twenty years ago 
for Mr W. K. Forbes from Mr Horatio Boss, the famed sportei- 
man, for £53,000. Not very long before that time it was pur¬ 
chased for Mr Eoss by the late Mr Walker, Portlethen, for 
£33,000. When in Mr Eoss’s possession the property yras under 
the skilful management of Mr Walker, and was in many 
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respects considerably improved. About twenty years ago the 
Commonty of Cowie in Fetteresso, extending to about 2000 acres 
was divided among the proprietors interested, the superiw, the 
proprietor of Dunnottar, getting about one-half. "When divided 
most of the land was let in small lots to tenants on improv¬ 
ing leases at a rent of 5s. per acre the first ten years, and after¬ 
wards about 10s. These tenants reclaimed the land partly by 
ploughing and partly by trenching; have drained it well and 
made it into moderately fertile land. The soil consists mostly 
of moorish loam and moss. 

In the parishes of Banchory-Devenick, Nigg, and Maryculter, 
which form the north-eastern corner of the county, there is great 
variety of soil and an irregular stony surface. Along the coast 
there is a narrow fringe of good sharp loam, thin as a rule, and 
nowhere heavy, but genermy sure and fertile. Within 7 or 8 
miles of Aberdeen almost all the farms and a good many crofts 
are devoted to producing milk, butter, and eggs for Aberdeen; 
and in this way larger rents are paid than could possibly be 
taken out of the land by ordinary farming. In the Portlethen 
district, for instance, a rent of 30s. or £2 per acre is paid for land 
that in the centre of the county would not be worth more- tihan 
£1 or £1, 5a per acre. These parishes extend respectively to 
7819, 4606, and 7923 acres. In Banchory-Devenick the increase 
in the rental since 1855 is not far short of 10s. per acre of the 
total extent. Higg has increased by more than £1 per acre, but 
of that a large pmrtion is due to feuing and building in the 
neighbourhood of Aberdeen. The increase in Maryoulter ex¬ 
ceeds 5s. per acre. In all these parishes there is a very large 
proportion of uncultivated land, so that these figures do not 
represent anything like the actual increase per acre of the arable 
land. Since 1850 there has been a large extent of land reclaimed, 
and a great amount of money expended on other improvements, 
such as draining, building, and fencing. One of the most exteo- 
.sive and systematic improvers in the county was the late Mr 
Dyce Mcol of Badentoy and Ballogie, M.P. Commencing in 
1850 he spent a large sum every year for ten years, in reclaiming 
draining, fencing, building, and road making; and thereafter tifl 
his death in 1872 he set aside one-fifth of the rental of the 
estate for permanent improvements. Since then his son, under 
the advice of his experienced factor, Mr George James Walker, 
Hillside House, Portlethen, has been maintaining the property 
in excellent condition, spending small sums on improvements 
now and again. The other larger properties in these parishes 
are Ardoe, on which Mr Ogston has expended a large sum ofl 
building, draining, and other improvements, and to which he 
has^ recently added the estate of Heathcot; Banchory, a very 
desirable property that has been greatly improved within the 
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pa^st twenty-five years, and now owned by Mr John Stewart; 
Coul and Loirston; Altries; and Kingcausie. On the desir¬ 
able little estate of Hillside, Portlethen, owned by Mr E. S. 
Kynoch Sband, there is some very good sharp loam, let in 
small holdings to industrions tenants, who devote the land to 
dairy farming and thus pay high rents. On the adjoining 
small property of Portlethen there is also some very fair land. 
The largest farm, the Mains of Portlethen, is leased by Mr E. 
B. Walker at a rent of £456, 6s. Por the long period of forty- 
eight years this farm, and, for the greater part of that time, 
several other adjoining farms, were held by the late Mr E. 
Walker, one of the most enterprising and experienced agricul¬ 
turists of his day. In addition to carrying on several arable 
farms, which he improved very greatly by reclamation, draining, 
building, and fencing, he managed with distinguished success 
during the greater part of his career as a farmer a large and well- 
bred herd of polled cattle, while he also, at the earnest solicita¬ 
tion of his many friends both among proprietors and tenants, 
devoted no little time to estate management and to the valuation 
of estates and farms. In the valuation of estates the benefit of 
his long experience and accurate knowledge was often solicited, 
and in many instances the fixing of the price between the buyer 
and seller of landed property was left entirely to himself. On 
the Kingcausie estate extensive improvements were carried out 
by the late Mr John Irvine Boswell; while the present proprietor 
has also improved the condition of the property. The largest 
estate in Maryculter is that of Altries, belonging to Mr Elinloch 
of Park. Towards the river Bee the soil is sandy loam, of 
moderate depth in some parts but generally light, while back 
from the river moss and clay predominate. The rent of the 
arable land averages about 20 b. per acre. The extent under 
wood is about 364 acres, of which 60 acres were planted between 
1805 and 1870 at a cost of £1, 2s; per acre. Between 1864 and 
1878 about 90 acres of new. land were reclaimed by trenching, 
draining, &;c,'at a cost of £11 per acre; while, since 1865, £2200 
has been expended on farm buildings; £460 on the erection of 
13,000 yards of stone dykes, 8|d. per yard; £826 in making 
€6,000 yards of furrow drains, £1, 5s. per 100 yards; £180 on 
9000 yards of leader drains, £2 per 100 yards; and £110 in 
forming 2200 yards of roads, Is. per yard. The total outlay on 
estate improvements during the past fifteen years has thus 
amounted to about £4900. Improvements have always been 
made under private axrangememt between the proprietor and 
each individual tenant. Pairms on this estate range from 30 to 
400 acres in extent, there being sixteen crofts heM under lease 
and rented at an average of alraut 25s. per aer& The Eve, , six 
and seven shift rotationSj with one gredn onop, arepursu^.the 
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first being tbe most general. By far the largest farm on the 
Altries estate is Ashentilly, held by Mr James Duguid. Well 
laid off and efficiently fenced, with stone dykes, this farm has 
latterly been stocked mainly by sheep and dairy cows, for both 
of which it seems well suitei Though his farm is fully* 10 miles 
from Aberdeen, Mr Duguid carries on dairy farming extensively 
and with success. The dairy produce is driven to Aberdeen 
every morning. 

Breeding westwards along Deeside we enter the parish of 
Burris, which extends to 16,436 acres, and has a rental of 
£9902. The increase since 1855 amounts to £3532, or close on 
5s. per acre of the total area. Almost the whole of this parish 
belongs to Mr James Young, who about eight years ago purchased 
the extensive estate of Durris from the trustees of the late 
Mr A. W. Mactier, for the sum of £300,000. The estate 
extends to 16,669 acres, and yields a rental of £10,104. Mr 
Mactier expended a very large sum of money in reclamations, 
draining, fencing, and building, thus adding very largely to the 
value of the estate. A good de£4 of the land reclaimed by Mr 
Mactier was of a rough nature, and in some cases the cost was 
as much as £50 per acre. The soil consists mostly of loam of 
various texture, rich in some parts and thin and moorish in 
others; but the subsoil is for the most part cold damp clay, 
which has required close and thorough draining. The greater part 
of the estate; indeed, has been twice drained within tbe past thirty 
or thirty-five years ;• a good deal of it twice within the last 
twenty years, being done mostly by the proprietor, but partly 
also by the tenants. Since Mr Young obtained possession, he 
has expended a large sum on improvements of various Mnds, 
particularly on planting, which he has carried out perhaps to a 
larger extent recently than any other proprietor in either of the 
two counties to which this report refers. The arable laud is 
rented at about an average of 30s. per acre, the highest being 
£2 and the lowest £1. The rent of one farm let recently fefl 
about 8s. per acre. On the whole, few estates are in a better con¬ 
dition as to houses, fences, draining, &o.; but, as is the ease 
generally in these bad times, the tenants complain of rents being 
somewhat high. KTear the side of the river Dee the soil varies 
from a light to a medium loam, all being fertile, sharp, and early. 
On the higher parts back from the river the soil is a trifle stiff, 
and the climate rather cold and late. One of the best farms on 
the estate is that of Kether Balfour, which is leased by Mr E. 
Salmond at a rental of £608, and managed with commendable 
skill and enterprise. The seven-shift rotation is pursued on this 
farm, wheat and potatoes being grown with success. Another 
admirably managed farm is that of Quithelhead, which is rented 
at £253 by Mr James Oowie Thom, whose system fairly illus- 
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trates tliat pursued in the district generally. Quithelhead extends 
to 173 acres, all arable, and to this a croft of 5 acres is added. 
The soil is mostly a yellowish loam, with clayey subsoil. Two- 
thirds of the farm was drained at 18 feet, and the remainder 36 
feet apart. The five-course rotation is generally pursued, hut 
many are now turning into the six-shift, which both lessens the 
labour and manure bills and diminishes the risk of damage to 
turnips by " finger and toe.” Mr Thom would also prefer the 
six shifts, with three years grass, but his farm is laid off and 
fenced with stone dykes in five shifts, so that in six shifts the 
farm would be very inconvenient to work. Other farmers on 
the estate, and also on other properties in the two counties, have 
a similar difficulty to face in the altering of their system of 
cropping. Barley succeeds turnips outmost farms, and yields 
from 4 to 5^ qrs. per acre, weighing 53 to 55 lbs. per bushel; 
oats yield from 4 to 7 qrs., weighing from 40 to 43 lbs.; potatoes 
from 6 to 6 tons; turnips from 13 to 17 tons; and hay about 
200 stones of 22 lbs. each. Turnips and potatoes get from 12 to 
18 loads of farmyard manure, with artificial manure, mostly 
guano, dissolved bones, bone dust, and coprolites, to the value of 
about 30a. or 40s. per acre. Sowing sometimes begins about the 
middle of March, and harvest occasionally as early as the second 
week of August. The latter, however, is often much later in 
commencing, and is sometimes not finished till the middle of 
October, fc Thom keeps about forty-two or forty-five cattle of 
aU ages. Formerly he fed off his cattle when rising three years, 
but now ho finds it more profitable to feed them off a year 
younger. Those he has sold when two years old have brought 
from £23 to £24 a-head. A good deal of linseed and cotton 
cake is used. A good many cattle are bred iu the district, but 
hot nearly so many as are fed in it. A large number of Irish 
stock are bought in lean, and sold fat, after being kept for from 
six to ten months. The home-bred stock are far superior to 
these. Since he began to feed off his cattle when two year olds, 
Mr Thom has pxit his calves into the court their first winter, and 
has added to their allowance of straw and turnips a mixture of 
cake and bruised oats and barley. The proprietor lately built 
an addition to Mr Thom’s steading in the form of sheds and 
feeding byre, the rent on this account being raised by £10. The 
farm is divided into fifteen fields, varying in extent from 10 to 
14 acres, and the croft into five fields, all well watmred and 
fenced by substantial stot^ dykes. Entry is obtained to farms 
on this estate at Martinmas, the first half-year’s rent being 
payable a year afterwards. Since about 1860 the rent of the 
arable land has increased by about thirty per cent. 

On the opposite side of the Dee from Burris lie the parishes 
of Drumoak and Banchory-Ternan. Of the former, only 2121 
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acres are iu Kiacardineshire, the reroaander being in the county 
of Aberdeen. Banchory-Teman contains 19,256 acres, and yields 
a rental of £1409. The increase since 1855 amounts to £5259, 
or more than 6s. per acre of the total extent. The rent of this 
parish is largely swelled by the growing village of Banchory,* 
while the average rate per acre is greatly decreased by a large 
area of uncultivated land. The principal estate in these 
parishes is that of Leys, owned by Sir Eobert Burnett, Bart, of 
Crathes. This fine property extends to 12,105 acres—5200 
under cultivation; 3509 (including the Hill of Fair, which 
extends to about 1700 acres, and is mostly covered by heatib.) 
under natural pasture; -241 of moss; and 3000 acres under 
wood; roads, &c., taking up 155 acres. The average rent of the 
arable land is about 1^. or 20s. per acre, the increase on the 
estate since 1855 being about £1100. Since 1850 very exten¬ 
sive improvements have been carried out on this property, all 
under the close and careful superintendence of the intelligent 
and practical proprietor and Mr John Davidson, North Leys, the 
factor on the estata Between 600 and 700 acres of land have 
been reclaimed, partly by trenching and partly by ploughing, 
the cost, induding draining and other work, being about £15 per. 
acre. This work has been proceeding constantly during the past 
thirty years, so much being done every year. In the same way 
about 1500 acres have been planted, at a cost of about £3, 5s, 
per acre, exclusive of fencing and the clearing away of broom 
and whins, &c.; while on building throughout the estate about 
£700 has been spent yearly since 1860, including carriages, 
which were all performed by the tenants. The yearly ex¬ 
penditure during this period on fencing has been about £120, 
and on draining £180. The total expenditure on road making 
since 1860 has been about £160. In addition to the land 
reclaimed by the proprietor, since 1850 the tenants have 
reclaimed about 400 acres, mostly by ploughing, but partly 
also by trenching. The houses on the property are as a rule 
very good, and <me land is fairly well fenced, mostly by good 
stone dykes. The soil is partly sandy, on a gravelly subsoil, and 
p^ly light loam, with a subsoil of clay and sand. On the 
higher portions there is a good deal of moss. The five and six 
shift rotations are pursued, the latter being now the most 
general The farms vary greatly in size. There are six of 200 
acres and xipwards, sixteen between 100 and 200, and thirty-five 
between 40 and 100 acres. In addition, there are sixty crofts on 
the estate, ranging from 5 to 30 acres in extent, some being held, 
like the farms, under nineteen years’ lhase, and some under ten 
years’ lease. .As a rule the crofters pay .higher rents than the 
farmers, the average on the crofts being about 24 b. per acre. 
The cattle bred and fed on the estate are mostly crosses between 
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shorthorns and polled cattle, a i&w pure-bred. animals of both 
breeds being raised in the district. The naost important change 
in. the system of farming on this estate within the past twenty- 
five years has been the more extensive adoption of the six-shift 
■rotation. The stocks both of cattle and horses have been greatly 
improved during that period, On other estates in this parish 
there has also been a good deal done in the way of permanent 
improvements since 1856. 

The last parish we visit is Strachan, the most western and 
by far the largest parish in the county. It extends to no less 
than 41,885 acres, the main portion of it consisting of ]^h hills 
and moors. The rental is only £5210, the increase since 1855 
'Ib'eing £1573. The arable area is very small, and is made up 
largdy by a narrow irregular fringe along bpth sides of the Feugh 
and its tributary the water of Dye. Near the village of Strachan 
on the Feugh there is a considerable stretch of really good arable 
land, mostly black free fertile loam. The principal estates in 
this parish are those of Glendye, Strachan, and Blackhall. On 
the former, now owned by Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart of Fasque, 
there is a small strip of arable land along the course of the Dye, 
mostly between Binglyburn and Glendye lodge, a short' distance 
above the bridge of Dye. On the Strachan estate there are a 
few good arable farms, the largest being Bowbutts. Extending 
to 180 acres, all arable, this farm is leased by Mr James L. Bust 
at a rent of £219. The soil is light black loam, on gravel or 
rock. One half the farm is worked in five shifts, and the other 
in the “ easy ” six-shift rotation. The five shifts is still tibie 
most general in the district, but the six is gaining ground. The 
latter is the most in favour everywhere, but some portions of the 
land would throw out the sown grasses and go back to the 
natural state, growing heath and rough grasses, if left three or 
more years in gross. Oats yield about 4^ qrs. on an average, 
and weigh 42 Tbs.; barley, 3^ qrs., weighing 55 lbs.; potatoes, 
5^ tons, suitable for the market; turnips, 18 to 20 tons; and hay, 
ij ton per acre. Turnips got from 10 to 12 loads of farmyard 
manure per acre, with from 3 to 6 cwt. of artificial manures. 
Potatoes get from 12 to 15 loads of farmyard manure per 
acre, with from 4 to 5 cwt. of light manures. The artificial 
manures mostly used for potatoes consist of a mixture of 
potash salts and other substances, and for turnips soluble and 
insolttbte phosphates. Yery little wheat is grown in this 
district, but oats and barley of heavy weights and very fine 
quality are* raised. Harvesting begins, as a rule, ear](y in 
September. A mod many catue, mostly crosses between 
polled and shorthorn breeds, are reared in this parish. Inde^, 
a few of the smaller farmers breed more than they feed, while 
the larger farmers have only a few to buy in. Mr Bust and 
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some olihers allow their calves almost 1 lb. of liuseed ^ke 
during winter, and for some time before they are finisbeu as 
feeding cattle they get, in addition to turnips, a liberal allowance 
of cake, oats, and barley, bruised and mixed with bran. Since 
1850 the stock bred and fed in this district have improved very 
greatly, mainly by the introduction of really good well-bred 
bulls, and by more attention being paid to the class of cows 
kept, and to the feeding and housing of cattle. Three years 
ago Mr Bust sold four cross stots of his own breeding, and under 
two years old, at an average of £35 each. One of these four, 
1 year and 11 months old, weighed when killed, and after'hang¬ 
ing in the slaughter-house for two days, no less than 9 cwt. 
3 qrs. and 26 lbs., or only 2 lbs. short of 10 cwt. Mr Bust 
renewed his lease two years ago, and since then the proprietor 
has built new houses and executed several thousand yards of 
drains, the tenant paying interest on the outlay at the rate 
per cent, and also performing all carriages free. In this district 
generally the most of the land has been drained since 1850, 
either by Grovernment, the proprietors’ or tenants’ money; while 
besides great improvement in the way of building and fencing, 
a laige extent of new land has been reclaimed, chiefly from moor 
and moss. Rent varies from 20s. to 28s. per acre. On the 
Blackball estate there are also some very good arable farms, 
managed in a manner similar to the system prevailing on the 
Strachan property. One of the largest and best managed hold¬ 
ings is the combined farms of Letterbeg and Bucharn, held by 
Mr James Leys. The extent is 245 acres arable, and 60 of 
natural pasture, the rental being £240,11s. The soil is mostly 
black friable loam. A portion, of the farm is put under sheep,' 
and is broken up occasionally. The other portion is worked in 
five shifts. Barley and oats yield on an average about 4 qrs, 
per acre, the former weighing 54 and the latter 41 lbs. per bushel. 
Potatoes yield about 7 tons, turnips 18 to 21 tons, and hay 1J 
ton per acre. In addition to a good dose of farmyard manure, 
turnips and potatoes get a mixture of artificial manure, mostly 
dissolved bones with a small portion of superphosphate of lime, 
to the value of about £2 per acre. During the last four years 
the proprietor Iras expended £1400 on this farm on trenching, 
draining, building houses, and erecting dykes, the tenant paying 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent., and also performing all the 
carriage free. The farm is well watered and fairly well fenced. 
The arable land in this district is rented at about 248. per acre. 

Mr Sim, the tenant of the farm of Gateside on the Strachan 
estate, has for a few years been growing strawberries to the 
extent of about 2 acres. The results have varied greatly with 
the seasons, but it is understood that on the whole the experi¬ 
ment has been successful. The yield and the price both seem 
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to J)e very irregular. This year as much as £27,10s. per ton was 
obtained, and it is stated that occasionally the yield will reach 
close ou 2 tons per acre. The labour bill, of course, must be a 
pretty heavy one. Around Banchory and elsewhere on Deeside 
there are smaller patches of land devoted to the raising of straw¬ 
berries.- The granite soil and dry climate seem to suit them 
admirably. 


iSm#, Leases, Botaiion, Size of Farms. 

Bent .—The rent of arable land varies with soil, climate, and 
situation, and as we have already seen there is great variety in 
these respects, in both Torfar and Kincardine. Near Dundee, 
it is as high as 120s. per acre, from 80s. to 100s. being general 
in that district. A few miles along the coast northwards it falls 
to about 60s., and then to from 40s. to 50s. Here and there 
along the coast there is a farm rented at about 36s. per acre, but 
all the better land reaches or exceeds 40s. On the slopes of the 
Sidlaw hills rent ranges from 20s. to 28s. per acre, a few farms 
being even higher and some lower. Throughout the valley of 
Strathmore it varies from 30s. to 60s. per acre, 38si and 42s. 
being the most general figures for pretty good land; the average 
all over the vale would not exceed 36s. per acra On the Braes 
of Angus it runs from 18s. or 20s. to 35s. or 38s., the average 
being under 28s. Around Brechin and on the north-eastern 
corner of the county, it varies from 30s. to 42s. per aora In 
Kincardineshire rents are considerably lower, only small portions 
of the land here being rented for wheat and potatoes. Some of 
the best land in St Cyrus is rented at close on 60s., a good deal 
of it being over 40s. Along the coast between Bervie an.l 
Montrose it ranges from 28s. to 50s., the average being under 
SOs. On the Qarvock slopes it varies from 18s. to 308.; in the 
Hdwe of the Mearns from 28s. to 46s., the average being 30s. to 
33s.; on the slopes lying up to the Grampians from 20s. to 26s.; 
in Glenbervie, KinnefiF, Duuuottor, and Fetteresso, from 20 b. to 
30s., some farms being over 30s., and a few as low as 16&; 
between Stonehaven to Aberdeen, from 20s. to 48s.; in Mary- 
culter, Durris, Drumoab, and Banchory-Ternan, from 20s. to 
38s., the general run being from 25s..to 30s.; and in Strachan 
from 15s. to 30s.; the average being 22s. or 24s. per acre. The 
increase since 1856 also varies greatly in different parts of the 
two counties. Hear large towns the -increase has perhaps not 
exceeded 12 per cent.; but in other parts where extensive 
■ improvements have been effected, it has amounted to 30 per 
cent, or more. The average increase in the two counties is as 
nearly as possible equal, and may be safely put at from 20 to 25 
per cent. There is much speculation at present as to whether 
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or not rents ■will fall. The almost unprecedentedly bad weather 
of recent years, coupled ■with foreign competition both in grain 
•and meat markets, has, naturally enough, disheartened Scotch 
farmers, and led many of them to take a somewhat gloomy view 
of matters. There is not the faintest risk of Scotch farming 
coming to a standstilL It must and 'will go on and prosp^ as 
before. We are not sure, indeed, but that foreign competition, 
and these times of adversity in regard to weather, which it may 
be hoped are merely temporary, will -ultimately establish not 
only Scotch, but British farming generally, on a sounder basis 
than it has ever before been. There is no blinking the fact, 
however, that the large majority of farms let within the last two 
or three years have brought bwer rents than were paid for them 
before. It is undoubtedly a fact that rents have got a decided 
check; and there is even prospect of their receding somewhat. 
Indeed, a landed proprietor in Kincardineshire, who has a prac¬ 
tical and accurate knowledge not only of the agriculture of this 
county but of farming and business matters generally, gives it 
as his opinion that rents will fall about 10 per cent. The rent 
for sheep farms has risen since 1855 at about the same rate as 
that for arable land. 

Leases .—^The nineteen years’ lease holds sway almost all over 
these two countiea There are a few “improving” leases of 
twenty-five or more years’ duration; while on the Airlie estates 
the land is held under fourteen years’ leases. Crofts are as a 
rule held from year to year, but in some cases under ten, four¬ 
teen, or nineteen years’ leases. About ten or fifteen years ago 
“ life ” leases were pretty numerous in Forfar, the large majority 
being on the Panmure estates. The last, however, expired si-v 
or seven years ago. Generally speaking, few changes take place 
among the farmers of these counties, and only in exceptional 
cases do tenants remove from one estate to ano&er. In Forfar¬ 
shire the Martinmas term of entry to farms is the most general; 
Eoncardineshire being almost equally divided between that-term 
and Whitsunday. Where entry is obtained at Martinmas, the in¬ 
coming tenant has, as a nile, to take over, at valuation by arbiters 
mutually chosen, one half or the whole of the growing crops of 
grain, and the whole of the turnip crop, but no potatoes or bay. 
The incoming tenant has to harvest the grain crops, but is paid 
for his work by the orrtgoing tenant Tenants entering at Whit¬ 
sunday usually take over at valuation all the grain crops, the 
grass, and dung. Bents are paid on almost aU estates half 
yearly, the majority at Candlemas and Lammas,—^the first half 
at Candlemas, fifteen months after entry. In a good many 
cases Martinmas and .Whitsunday terms are the rent days. 
Forehand rents are the exception. On Mr Baird’s estate of 
Eickartoh, in Kincardineshire, forehand rents have been paid 
from time immemorial by a considierable number of tenants—at 
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Candlemas before sowing, and Lammas before reaping. In some 
rec^t cases tenants have stipulated for breaks in their leases at 
the end of ten years or thereby, while in general a strong desire 
is being expressed for more freedom both in cropping and dis¬ 
posing of produce. On the highly rented lands near towns 
and railway stations, many tenants have already almost perfect 
liberty in these respects; while aU over both counties farmers 
have more freedom in cropping than formerly. Mr Patrick 
Dickson, the factor on the Urie and Hallgreen estates in Kin¬ 
cardine, has introduced the following clause as to cropping into 
the leases of these properties; and having let several farms 
under it, he finds that it meets witii the approval of the tenants: 
—“ The tenant shall farm the lands wdl, and they shall be so 
cultivated that there shall never be two white crops taken from 
the same field in succession unless after three years old grass. 
Each field when not in white crop or grass shall be thoroughly 
cleaned and well manured. There shall never be more than 
two-fifths of the farm in grain crop, nor less than one-fourth 
in grass in any one year, and any field sown out in grass 
is to be cut only one year. No manure shall be sold off 
the farm.” 

notation.—A number of different systems of rotation is pur¬ 
sued throughout these counties. In the wheat and potato 
districts the six and seven shift systems prevail. The crops in 
the six shifts axe:—^first oats, second potatoes, third wheat, 
fourth tum^, fifth barley, and sixth grass partly cut and partly 
pastured. The seven-shift rotation includes a second year of 
grass. In some particular localities the six shifts are the most 
general, but taking the wheat districts as a whole the seven 
occupy the larger area and are gradually gaining ground. Near 
Dundee and other towns, some farmers work «n eight shifts c— 
first grass, second oats, third potatoes, fourth wheat, fifth turnips, 
sixth oats, seventh potatoes, and eighth wheat will^ grass seeds. 
On the thinner soils the five and six shift systems with one 
green crop are generally pursued—two or three years grass, 
followed in succession by oats, turnips, and potatoes, and barley 
and oats, and perhaps a portion of wheat. Where the land and 
situation are suitable, and where the tenant has liberty to do so, 
a fifth, a fourth, a third, or even a half of the green crop break 
is put under potatoes, care being taken not to repeat potatoes on 
the same part of the shift when its next turn comes for green 
crop. On other farms where the soil is strong a portion of the 
green crop break is put under beans, cabbages, and tares, or om 
or other of these. On good soils some fanners work on l^e 
following seven shifts:—three years in grass, fourth oate,fifth 
potatoes, beans, vetches, and cabbages, and perhaps a portion i 
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second time nndei oats, sixth turnips, and seventh barley vrith 
pass seeds. Throughout both counties the five-course rotation 
is less popular than formerly, and many farmers are giving it 
up in favour of the six shifts which introduces a third year’s 
grass. The latter lessens not only the labour and manure bills, 
but also, it would seem, the risk of damage by “ finger and toe." 
If the land could be made to carry grass fairly well for three 
years, it is pretty evident that all the thinner varieties of, soil, 
if not indeed also all medium soils, would be more profitable 
under the six than under the five-shift rotation. 

8m of Farm .—^Taken as a whole, these two counties are 
fairly well apportioned into large, medium, and small farms and 
CTofts. In some districts, however, more particularly in the 
richer parts, there is a scarcity of crofts and small farms ; while 
in others, usually on the poorer soils, there are rather too many 
holdings ranging from 20 to 40 acres. These latter holdings 
are-somewhat large to be worked in twos by one pair of horses, 
and too small to be laboured singly with full advantage. Crofts 
and small farms are the best possible nurseries of farm labourers, 
and a scarcity of these holdings is therefore a misfortune to a 
district The follo-wing tables show the number of holdings of 
various sizes in both counties:— 


Couaties. 

50 acres 

rrom 

From 

From 

From 


and 

50 to 100 

100 to 300 

300 to 600 

600 to 1000 

Total 


xinder. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 

acres. 


Torfar 



666 


34 

2*708 

Kincaxdizxe 




■H 

8 

1806 


The holdings under 50 acres were stated in 1870 to number 
1399 in To^far, and 1210 in Kincardine; while in that year 
these were classed as follows:— 


Coimtiea 

Not exceed¬ 
ing 5 acres. 

From 

5 to 20 acres. 

From 

20 to 60 acres. 

TolaL 

Forfar 

479 

583 

337 

1399 

Kincardine 

424 

513 

273 

1210 


In Forfar, in 1876, the percentage of holdings under 20 acres 
m extent was 41; above 20 and under 100 acres, 27; and above 
100 acres 32. In Kincardine the corresponding figures were 
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50^29, and 21. In the first of these three classes of holdings, 
!Forfar stands nineteenth in Scotland, in the second seventeenth, 
and in the third thirteenth. Edncardine stands respectively, 
twelfth, fifteenth, and nineteenth. 

BiMmgs, Drains, Fmm, and Roads. 

Buddings .—The extensive improvements effected on the lead¬ 
ing properties since 1855 in the way of building, draining, 
fencing, and road making, have already been fairly well indicated, 
and therefore, to say much more here would be superfluous. As 
to building, it may safely be said that few counties have made 
more rapid progress within the last twenty-five years than 
Forfar and Kincardine. On many estates in both counties the 
farm buildings were pretty good long before 1855, but on the 
majority of properties they were decidedly behind the age, not 
so much perhaps in size as in comfort and convenience. Every 
year of the last twenty-five, however, has witnessed improve¬ 
ments on all hands, and so, perhaps, will every year for some 
time to come. As leases expire proprietors either erect new 
steadings, or enlarge, improve, and modernise old ones. The 
tenant in all cases performs the carriages free of cha^e, and 
sometimes also pays a certain percentage on the outlay. The 
more general custom now, however, is for the proprietor to erect 
houses under an arrangement as to rent agreed upon when the 
tenant enters the farm. In almost all cases where new steadings 
are built, laage wholly or partially covered cattle courts are 
provided, whSe these valuable erections invariably form a pro¬ 
minent feature in improvements effected on old steadinga The 
majority of fanners seem to favour wholly covered courts, but 
still a good many skilful men prefer them partly open. In both 
counties there are stiU a good many old-fashioned inefficient 
steadings, without covered courts, and many other conveniences 
that characterise new farm offices, but these are gradually 
disappearing. In farm dweUing-houses, too, there has been great 
improvement since 1855; and, generally sj^eaking, both counties 
axe fully abreast with the times in this as in most other 
respects. In Forfarshire, in particular, there is a large number 
of farmers’ residences almost mansion-like, both in dimensions 
and in surroundings. Few counties have so many resident 
proprietors. They are indeed very numerous, and therefore, as 
might be expected, there are in these counties a great many 
gentlemen’s seats, many of them imposing mansions, embosomed 
in beautiful polidea The houses of crofters and small tenante 
axe, comparatively speaking, not as a rule equal to those of 
larger farmers, but in these also there has been great improve- 
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ment since 1855.- The supply of labourers’ ciottages is not yet 
complete, but it has been increased largely within the last 
twenty-five years. It is now rather better than in most other 
counties north of Perth. In driving threshiDg-mills, water is 
used wherever it can conveniently be obtained; but still, on a 
very large number of farms, steam has to be employed, 

Ttrains cmd Femes .—'As indicated in the notes of our sup¬ 
posed tour a very lai^e sum of money has been expended in 
these counties since 1850 in the draining and fencing of arable 
land. In the former, in particular, a great deal has been done in 
both counties, not only in the draining of new land but also in 
the redraining of old land. As in the case of buildings, less or 
more draining is usually arranged for at the beginning of leases, 
tenants always performing carriages and generally also paying 
an increased rent or a certain percentage of interest, generally 
5 per cent. In addition, however, to what has been done in 
this way by proprietors, the tenants have themselves since 1855 
effected a very laige extent of drainage. On the whole, it may 
be said that both counties are now pretty well drained; but in 
some localities still further drainage would considerably improve 
the quality and value of the land. Tiles are now used for the 
most part Though a great deal has also been accomplished in 
fencing within the last twenty-five years, these counties are 
probably further behind in this respect than in any other. Tire 
Deeside districts of Kincardineshire are well fenced, mostly by 
substantial stone dykes erected by the proprietors since about 
1845 or 1850; wMle there are also some other parts of this 
county and some portions of Forfar very fairly supplied with 
fences,—^partly dykes and hedges, but mostly wire,—but taking 
the lower districts of the two counties as a whole, they are 
greatly deficient in permanent fencing. Both proprietors and 
tenants seem more than ever aBve to the great advantages of 
sufficient fencing on a farm, and there is every reason to believe 
that the want in this respect will speedily be supplied. A very 
laige extent of fencing is being erected every year. 

%>ads .—^Both counties are exceptionally well provided with 
roads—alike with farm, district, and county roads. Probably 
nowhere in Scotland are the roads more easUy maintained or of 
better quality than in Kincardineshire, while Forfarshire is but 
very little, if any, behind in this respect The cost of mainten¬ 
ance, charged against the county rates is below the average in 
Scotland generally. Indeed, in some parishes iu Kincardineshire, 
it does not exceed 3d. per £1—IJd. on proprietors, and IJd. on 
tenants and occupants. The turnpike roads of Forfarshire are 
over 190 miles in length. 
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Qrain Crops. 

The following table shows the number of acres under all 
kinds of grain crops at various times since 1854:— 

Fot&t. Eincacdine. 

1854, .... 90,190 acrea. 40,87S acres. 

1870, .... 92,173 „ 46,183 „ 

1876 . . . 96,089 „ 46,100 „ 

1880, .... 94,793 „ 44,936 „ 

Increase in For&r since 1864, . . 4603 acres. 

Decrease „ 1876, . . 1296 „ 

Increase in Eincardinesliire, since 1854, 4064 „ 

Decrease „ „ 1876, 1164 „ 

It will be seen that both counties increased rapidly in the 
area under grain from 1854 to 1875, the comparative increase 
being greater in Kincardine than in Forfar. In common with 
most other counties in Scotland these two show a decline in the 
corn area during the last few years, the decrease in this respect 
being represented by a more than corresponding increase in the 
extent under grass. The percentage of the total area of Forfar 
under com crops in 1870 was 16*2, and this year 16-6, which 
places this county eighth in this respect in Scotland. The per¬ 
centage in Kincardine in 1870 was 18'2, and this year 181, 
which places it fifth. In the Board of Trade returns the 
counties of Scotland are classed as “pastoral,” “com," and “ mixed" 
counties. Forfar and Kincardine are ranked as “com” counties; 
and among these, which also include Aberdeen, Banff, Berwick, 
Elgin, Fife, Haddington, Haim, Orkney, and Boss and Cromarty, 
Forfar stands sixth as to its percentage under com, while 
Hincardine ranks fourth, Fife coming first with 26*4, Had¬ 
dington second with 26‘3, and Berwick third with 21-6. As 
to the yield and quality of grain these counties hold their, own 
pretty well with Scotland generally. In the better parts of 
Forfarshire a great deal of very fine wheat is grown; while, in 
both counties, barley and oats of the very best quality are 
produced. The variable climate makes considerable difference 
in the times of sowing and of harvesting between the higher 
and lower districts. Wheat is sown as soon as possible in the 
autumn and winter, and the other varieties as soon after the 
middle of March as the state of the land and weather permit. 
Most of the grain is now sown by machinery. Drill machines 
are used almost exclusively in some of the earlier parts, and 
with these very small quantities of seed suffice, thin sowing 
being largely, practised in Forfarshire. In the earlier .parts 
harvest commences between the 10th and 31st of Augusfv and 
in the later districts between the 1st and middle of.Sep- 
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temper. Catting is almost wholly performed by reapers, jind 
has been so for several years. It may be interesting to note 
that the origintd inventor of this now indispensable farm imple¬ 
ment—^the Bev. Mr Bell—^was a native of Forfarshire, and lihat 
his invention was first tested publicly on the farm of Powrie 
near Dundee. It may also interest and, perhaps surprise some 
to know that in parts of Forfar the reaper succeeded directly to 
the old-fashioned hand hook, the intermediate scythe never 
having been adopted. The work of the harvest is pushed on 
with great enei^, and often finished in a very short space of 
time, sometimes, indeed, in less than a montL On one large 
farm in Strathmore last season 200 acres were cut in ten days 
with two reapers. The cost of harvesting is usually reckoned 
at from 17s. to 20s. per acre. Taking all the varieties together, 
exclusive of beans and peas, the value of the grain crop in 
Forfar may be estimated at about £8 per acre. In the better 
localities it is of course considerably higher, but making full 
allowance for the falling off in the later and poorer parts, this 
figure pretty nearly represents the average value. 

The following table shows the average fiars’ prices for the 
different varieties of grain in both counties from 1872 to 1878, 
both inclusive:— 



Forfar. 

Kincardine. 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Wheat, . . . . 

41 


40 

10 

Barley, . 

31 

2 

30 

6 

Bear, 

29 

6 

28 

10 

Potato Oats, . 

24 

lli^ 

25 

4 

Common Oats, 

24 

5- f 

24 

5 

Peas and Beans, 

37 

el 

36 

6 

Oatmeal, 

20 

4 

19 

1 

Bye, 

25 





Wheat. 

The area under wheat at various times since 1854 was as 
follows:— 

For&r. 

1854, .... 12,795 acrea 

1870, .... 13,706 ,, 

1876, .... 12,673 „ 

1880, .... 9,072 „ 

Decrease in Forfar since 1864, 

„ Kincardine „ 


Kincardine. 
2327 acres. 
1130 „ 
1063 „ 
491 „ 
3723 acres. 
1836 „ 


These figures show a very large decrease in the production of 
wheat, and indicate clearly that cultivation of this variety of 
grain is not nearly so profitable as formerly. It may have been 
that ten or twenty years ago wheat was grown on land or at an 
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elevation not suited to it. To some extent at least, we think 
thit had actually been the case. By a liberal enough estimate, 
the extent of land in Borfarshire calculated to suit the cultiva¬ 
tion of wheat, has been stated at 70,000 acres. Under the six- 
shift rotation this would give 11,566 acres of wheat every year, 
or 2150 less than the area under wheat in 1870', and 2483 more 
than that last season. The extent in Eincardineshire considered 
adapted to wheat is about 4000 acres, which, under the seven- 
shift rotation, the most general system in the wheat growing 
farms of Kincardine, would give barely 600 acres of wheat 
every year. The falling off in the area, however, is due mainly 
to other causes, chiefly foreign competition and a decrease in 
the yield per acre. There is no doubt that the reduction in the 
average price of wheat, caused by foreign competition, has more 
to do with the decrease in the area under wheat than any other 
influence; but it is equally certain that the profits from wheat 
have in some degree been curtailed by a slight but pretty 
general falling off in the yield per acre. It is the belief of most 
farmers, whose experience of wheat growing extends as far 
back, that compared with about 1850, the yield of wheat now 
is less by from 2 to 3 or 4 bushels per acre. This need hardly 
be matter for surprise, for although farmers now, as a rule, 
manure their land very liberally, they are, with very few excep¬ 
tions, groping under a somewhat dull light, if not altogether in 
the dark, in the noxrrishing of their exhausted land by chemical 
preparations. It is clearly seen that continuous wheat growing 
cannot be accomplished with anything like success unless con¬ 
ducted by those having an intimate knowledge of chemistiy,' 
and for the same reasons it follows that prolonged wheat growing 
in a rotation cannot be carried on with undiminishing success 
without the aid of chemistry. Farmers are gr^ually becoming 
more and more alive to the importance of having a knowledge 
of at least the elements of the science of agriculture; but unfor* 
tunately few of them have within their reach the means of ob- 
tainmg such knowledge. If our mixed system of husbandry is 
to continue to flourish as it has done in the past, it' would seem 
to be absolutely imperative that farmers should be armed with 
the powerful aid of science. It would be well for the country 
il 'education on all branches of science bearing on agriculture 
were within the reach of every young man who intends to make 
farming his profession. But we must not digress further. The 
yidd of wheat in an ordinary year ranges from 3 to 5 qis., 
weighing from 60 to 62 lbs. per bushel The average wc^d 
perhaps be about 28 or 30 bushels per acre. The average yfe3d 
of straw would be about 40 stones per qr., worth say 
Taking the average yield of wheat at 30 bushels, and the pries 
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at £2, 2s. 9d, per qr. (the average of the fiars’ prices for the 
ten years ending 1878), the tom value of an acre of wheat 
would be about £9, IBs. 3d. Wheat generally follows potatoes 
in the rotation, and is sown as soon as possible after that crop 
has been got out of the land, between the end of October ana 
1st of January. The coarser varieties are more extensively 
grown now than formerly. Little of the Fenton variety is grown 
now compared to what was at one time. Clubhead and other 
red varieties are more in favour. The amount of seed given 
ranges from 2 to 4 bushels per acre. Forfar stands second in 
Scotland, next to Fife and Haddington, in regard to the area 
under wheat. Elincardine ranks eighteenth. 


The extent under barley st various times since 1854 is shown 
in the following table:— 


Forfar. 

185^ .... 25,222 acres. 

1870, .... 26,416 „ 

1876, .... 30,096 „ 

1880, .... 31,604 „ 

Iiua«ase in For&x since 1854, 

„ Kincardine „ 


Kincardine. 


7,815 acres. 
11,032 „ 
12,743 „ 
12,233 „ 
6382 acres. 


4418 


tf 


The figures show an increase of more than double the decrease 
in the area under wheat. The counties of Fife and Forfar are 
by far the largest barley growing counties in Scotland. They 
usually have about the same acreage under this variety of grain, 
but this year Forfar has the advantage by about 1500 acres. 
Kincardine stands ninth. On the whole, barley is perhaps the 
most profitable variety of grain grown in these counties. Along 
with potatoes it is undoubtedly the mainstay in Forfar, and also 
in the earlier and better parts of Kincardine. Where so much 
feeding is carried on as in these counties, a large shpply of good 
straw is indispensable; and there is no doubt that, but for the 
coarse quality of its straw, a much larger area would be put 
under barley than at present. The yield of barley varies 
from 4 to 6 qrs., the averse being between 36 and 
40 bushels per acra ■ The weight per bushel ranges oh an 
average from 50 to 54 lbs., 66 lbs. being frequently reached. 
The general quality of the barley grown in these counties is 
undoubtedly very high. Since 1860 the yield of barley has 
increased by from 4 to 8 bushels per acre, which has been 
brought about by ^e more thorough draining of the land, the 
use of more artificial manure and feeding stuffs, and by better 
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cultivation. From each quarter of harley there would be about 
■20 stones of straw, worth perhaps 11s. The average price of 
harley for the ten years up to 1878 was 30s. 9d. per quarter. 
Supposing 36 bushels were the average yield, the total value 
realised from an acre of barley would be about £9. Barley is 
•grown on most farms after turnips, and is sown between the 
middle of March and end of the first week in May. From 2 to 
4 bushels of seed is allowed to the acre. A very large propor¬ 
tion of common barley is grown, but most farmers sow a portion 
•of Chevalier, Cheyne, or some similar variety. 

Oats .—^The following table shows the acreage, under oats at 
■different times since 1854:— 


Forfar. 

1854, .... 60,995 acres. 
1870, .... 60,623 „ 
1876, .... 61,077 „ 
1880, .... 63,161 „ 
Increase in Forfar since 1864, . 

„ Kincardine „ 


Kincardine. 
29,461 acres. 
32,187 „ 
31,273 „ 
31,630 „ 
2166 acres. 
2179 


In Forfar there has been less alteration in the area under oats 
’than any other crop during the last twenty-five years. Indeed, 
until within the last five years, it had scarcely increased any. 
■In Fancardine there has been a pretty gradual and rather more 
rapid increase. The greater area under oats is due more to the 
reclamation of new land than to its substitution for any other 
<crop. Forfar stands fourth and Fincardine fourteenth in regard 
to the extent under oats, Aberdeen coming first and Banff 
■second. The yield of oats varies greatly, ranging from as low as 
3 to as high as 9 qrs. per acre. The average would probably be 
from 36 to 46 bushels per acre. The weight per bushel averages 
rfrom 40 to 43 lbs. On the better land much higher weights are 
■often obtained. From 8 bushels of oats the yield of straw would be 
•about 24 stones, worth from 12s. to 15s. The average price of 
■oats for the ten years ending 1878, was £1,4s. 8d. per qr. The 
total value thus obtained from an acre of oats, that yields 46 
■bushels, would be about £10, 9s. lOd. Oats are grown mostly 
»after lea, but also largely after turnips, and in some cases after 
■potatoes. The quantity of seed -Faries from 3 to 6 bushels per 
‘acre. Th^ axe so'wn between the middle of March and the end 
•of April, The varieties most largely grown are Early Angus, 
English Birley, Sandy, Potato, Black, Pedigree, and other newer 
’Varieties. 

Eye, JBeam, and Peas ,—The area under rye since 1854 has heea 
‘exactly tripled in Forfex, the extents being 111 and 383 acres. 
Jt has increased in Kincardine from 62 to 82 a<a?Ki. Beans are 
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grown pretty largely on some farms, but there is Httle change m 
the area under them since 1854 The extent in Forfar that 
year was 690, and last season 605 acres. In Kincardine the 
area in 1854 was 474, and in 1880 464 acres. In Forfar 
there were 138 acres in 1854, and 18 in 1880 under peas; and! 
in Kincardine 77 acres in 1854, and 36 last season. 

Hay, Chrass, and Permaneni Padwe. 

The following table shows the area of hay and grass under' 
regular rotation in various years since 1854:— 



Forfe-r. 

Kincardine. 

1854, , 

. . 77,349 acres. 

36,961 acres. 

1870, . 

. 73,872 „ 

41,288 „ 

1875, . 

. 74,969 „ 

45,824 „ 

1880, . 

. 81,396 „ 

46,134 „ 

Increase in Forfar since 1854, . 

. 4047 acres. 

39 

Kincardine „ 

. 9173 „ 

39 

Forfar 1870, . 

. 7624 „ 

99 

Kincardine „ 

. 4846 „ 


It will thus be seen that latterly a greater extent of land has^ 
been allowed to lie longer under grass than ten years ago. This- 
is due mainly to the increase in the cost of labour, and to the. 
fact that experience has shown that turnips are less liable to 
damage from " finger and toe ” when the land is worked in the- 
six-shift rotation, which includes three years grass, than in the- 
fivcrshift system, in which there are only two years grass. The 
increasing of the area under grass al^ helps to lessen the- 
manure bills, which, of course, is also an important consideration.. 
Kear the lai^r towns in Forfar the grass land is mostly pre¬ 
served for cutting, a ready sale and high price being obtained' 
from cowfeeders for all the hay and fresh grass the farmers cau' 
raise. For this purpose at least three crops are got in one 
season. Throughout both counties a pretty large quantity of 
hay is made, though not so much, in comparison with the area 
under grass, as in some other counties. The yield of hay ranpes. 
from to 2 tons, the average on well managed farms being 
about I| ton, worth aboqt £4 per ton or £7 per acre. The 
greater part of the grass land is sown out with barley. In the 
districts too high and late for barley the grass seeds are sown 
■with oats. The mixture of grass seeds sown varies greatly. It- 
usually includOT from 16 to 22 lbs. of rye grass and from 6 
to 10 lb& of different kinds of clover seeds per acre, Forfar- 
stands fourth and Kincardine eleventh in Scotland in respect 
to the area under grass in rotation. 

In both counties there is a pretty large extent of permanent- 
pasture or grass not broken up in rotation, exclusive of heath or- 
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nKjuntain land. The area in Forfar has increased from 27,225 
in 1854 to 27,719 acres this year. In Kincardine the extent 
has decreased from 13,029 in 1854 to 5797 acres in 1880. 


iLoat Crops, 


Turnips .—^The extent under turnips at various times since 
1854 "was as follows:— 


Forfer. 

1854, .... 32,198 acres. 
1870, .... 32,881 „ 

1875, .... 34,782 „ 
1880, .... 34,051 „ 

Increase in Forfar since 1854, . 

„ Kincardine „ 


Kincardine. 
16,087 acres. 
19,214 „ 
19,398 „ 

18,401 „ 

. 1853 acres. 


. 2314 


» 


It wiil be seen that the area under turnips in both counties 
had increased gradually up till a few years ago, and that latterly 
it has been faUing off somewhat is no doubt mainly due 
to a large breadth being put under potatoes since 1875, and to a 
still greater increase in the area under grass. As previously 
noticed, many of the wheat growing farmers have recently been 
altering from the six to the seven shifts, mainly with the view 
of lessening the labour and manure bills, and of avoiding 
damage to turnips from " finger and toe.” In the parts where 
wheat is not grown a large number of farmers are, with the same 
view, giving up the five shifts in favour of the “ easy ” six with 
three years grass. These changes, at the same time, involve a 
decrease in l£e area under turnips. In regard to the area under- 
turnips Forfar ranks second, and Kincardine ninth in Scotland, 
Aberdeen being the highest by nearly 60,000 acres. Generally 
speaking, the turnip crop in these counties is both heavy and of 
excellent quality, though perhaps barely equal in either respect 
to the famous crops grown, on the granite soils of Aberdeenshire. 
The yield varies from 14 to 30 tons per acre. Even as many as 
36 tons are grown sometimea. The average would perhaps 
range from 16 to 18 tons. Calculating from the prices obtained 
witmn the last eight or ten years, the average value, if sold to 
be consumed off Ike farm, would be about £1 per ton or X16 to 
£18 per acre, less the cost of lifting and conveying to the 
nearest railway station. If consumed on the land by sheep, the 
price obtained ranges from £7,10s. to £11,10s. per acre. If 
consumed on the farm by cattle the price varies from £8 to 
£14. Swedes bring from 158. to 30s. more per acre than 
yellows. Near the larger towqs very high prices are generally 
realised from- the cowfeeders, most farmers in these parte 
having liberty to sell all-the produce off their farms. In the 
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neighbourhood of Dundee as much as £22 per acre is very 
frequently obtained. The cost of growing an acre of tifcnips, of 
course, varies with the rent of the land, the amount of manure 
given, and other circumstances. 

The report of the judges in the turnip competition in con¬ 
nection with the Stonnont Uxuon Agricultural Association 
(1880) has just been issued. The results are as follows:—1st, 
Mr Playfair, Ooupar Grange, weight per acre 23 tons 15 cwts. 
1 qr. 21 lbs.; 2d, Mr Smith, Drumbeltie, weight per acre^ 23 
tons 6 cwt. 2qrs. 21 lbs.; 3d, Mr Tasker, East Camno, weight 
per acre 23 tons 3 cwt. 2 qrs. 4 lbs.; 4th, Mr Buttar, Oorston, 
weight per acre 23 tons 3 cwt. 0 qrs. 12 lbs. The number of 
turnips in each acre on the successful farms is stated at from 
20,747 on Mr Buttar’s fields, to 21,940 on Mr Smith’s. The 
manure given for turnips varies from 10 to 20 tons of farmyard 
manure per acre, with a mixture of artificial manure, consisting 
of guano, dissolved bones, or bone meal, and a little superphos¬ 
phate of lime and potash, amounting in value to from £2 to £4 
per acre. In some cases where most of the farmyard manure 
is ^ven to potatoes, the yellow turnips get nothing but artificial 
manure. Coprolites are being tried to a limited extent. At 
Balhousie, Mr Cowe has been specially successful both in the 
growing of turnips and potatoes. For turnips he gives from 12 
to 16 loads of farmyard dung per acre, with the following 
mixture of 10 cwt,—2J cwt of guano, IJ cwt of bone meal, 
4 cwt of crushed bones, and 2 cwt of dissolved bones. Turnips 
are sown between the 10th of May and middle of June, some 
even later. A very large proportion of swedes is now grown, a 
small quantity of soft varieties being sown for early use. A 
great portion of the turnip crop is consumed every year by 
sheep, mostly on the turnip field, but partly also on grass fields. 
Many farmers store the greater part of their turnip crop in good 
time, but still, as a rule, too little attention is given to this. 
The turnip crop is, with the exception of potatoes, the most 
costly one grown, and yet, many farmers leave their turnips 
exposed to the whole winter’s frost. 

Fotaioes .—^The area under potatoes at various times since 
1864 was as follows:— 


1854, 
1870, 
1876, 
1880, , 


Increase in Forfar since 1854, 
Kincardine 


Forfar. 
12,629 acres. 
16,723 „ 
14,607 ■„ 
18,303 „ 


Kincardine. 
2645 acres. 


3136 

2784 

3847 

6774acre& 
1202 „ 


» 


JForfar stands ttird and Kincardine fourteenth in Scotland in 
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regard .to the area under potatoes. Perth comes first ■with 
21,414, and Fife second with 18,640 acres. It will be seen that 
within the last five years there has been a very large increase in 
the area under potatoes. Of all the crops grown this is by far 
the most costly. 

In some seasons the cost of the seed amounts to as much as 
£5,10s., and in others it might not cost more than £3. There is 
no doubt that potatoes is the most speculative crop grown by 
farmers. It is uncertain alike as to yield and value. In a 
good year as many as 10 and 12 tons will be lifted on well 
managed farms, while in other seasons on the same land the 
yield may be less by a half ot three-fourths. In a pretty good 
season a fair average for both counties would be 5^ or 6 tons 
per acre, while it may be reduced by one-half or more by a 
short period of unfavourable weather, or, indeed, rendered of 
very little value by disease. Prices again vary from £2 to £10 
per ton. It often happens, as this year, that when a full 
average yield is obtained, and when there is little or no disease, 
the price is so small, under £3 per ton, that the crop cannot be 
disposed of to advantage. The average yield this year would 
perhaps, be about or 7 tons; but the price as yet being 
under £3 per ton, the whole yield of the two counties, if sold 
just now, would do little if anythirg more than meet the actual 
outlay in its production. On some farms, however, the yield 
reaches as much as 10 or 12 tons, and in these cases from £30 
to £40 per acre will be realised. Last year the average yield 
was barely one-half of what it is this year, and yet the price 
was so much higher that the crop, taken as a whole, was worth 
more money than this year. For a crop of barely one-half the 
weight of this year’s crop, some Forfarshire farmers last year 
obtained no less than from £45 to £48 per acre. A laige 
farmer near Montrose pointed out a field on his farm to us 
which, the one year it was under potatoes, had brought him £60, 
and the other over £1000. When disease breaks out, and it 
has occurred very fteguently in recent years, the price for sound 
potatoes rises so rapimy and to so high a point, that those who 
are fortunate enough to escape the disease obtain something like 
a windfall It is doubtful if, during say the last two rotations, 
or ten or twelve years, potatoes nave been on the whole a 
paying crop. Most farmers, who have long experience with 
them, say mey have not. The speculative element, however, is 
no doubta dharm to somO. It would seem that each hopes that 
he may be one of the fortunate few destined to have a large and 
sound crop in a year of disease. The wheel of fortune lias 
undeniable attractions to many. There » no doubt that during 
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the last few years, when almost all other sources of profit to the 
farmer would seem to have for the time become dry, potatoes, 
wherever they have been extensively grown, have proved a most 
important mainstay. Last year, in Forfarshire for instance, 
some farmers, who had little or no grain to sell and made small 
profits from stock, realised so much for potatoes that after all 
the year, most calamitous as it was to British farming generally, 
was to them a profitable one. Another point in favour of the 
crop is that it is an excellent preparation for wheat, which is, in 
almost all parts suited to it, grown after potatoes. In Kincw- 
dine only small patches of potatoes are grown. Potatoes require 
liberal manuring, and also run up a very heavy bill for labour. 
The expense of planting is being lessened by the adaptation of 
mechanical appliances, but as yet planters have not come into 
general use. Diggers, however, are to be found on every potato 
farm. From fourteen to fifteen loads of farmyard manure are 
allowed to the acre, with only a little artificial manure in some 
cases, but in general a mixture costing from 253. to 753. per 
acre. A few farmers.give even more than this. The light 
manures most generally used for potatoes are guano, bones, 
superphosphates, and potash. The farmyard manure is found 
to be more efficacious in the case of the potato crop when 
driven straight from the court to the drills, than when it has 
lain on the field for a time. In general potatoes are grown 
after oats; but in some cases they follow lea, and in these latter 
instances they often receive nothing but artificial manure, of 
which they get a mixture costing from £4 to £5 per acre. 
Some farmers spread the dung on the stubble field, and plough 
it in during the autumn and winter, but the majority apply it 
in the drills in spring. Many farmers are using less artificial 
manure for potatoes than formerly, believing that forcing by 
light manures increases the liability of the crop to fall a victim 
to disease. Potatoes are planted as early in the spring as is 
convenient. About one-half ton of seed is allowed to the acre. 
The varieties most largely grown are champions, regents, and 
Victorias. The crop is lifted as early as possible in October. 
Sometimes it is sold before being lifted, either by the ton or the 
acre. When the price is low, as it is this year, many store 
potatoes in pits, and wait in hopes of an improvement in the 
state of the markets. A pretty large quantity of potatoes are 
given to stock when they are cheap or damaged by disease. 

Oiker Oreen Crops and Fallow .—Under other varieties of green 
crop last season there were 1085 acres in Forfar, and 414 in 
Kincardine. Mangold 7, carrots 37, cabbage, kohl-rabi, and rape 
66, vetches, &c., 976 acres in Forfar—and carrots 28, cabbage, 
&&, 15, and vetches, &c., 371, in Kincardina The area under 
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these crops in Forfar in 1854 was 835, and in Kincardine 218. 
Vetches are used mostly in assisting to feed the cattle stock 
when the grass begins to fail Only a small area is left under 
bare fallow. The extent in Forfar was, in 1854,623, and this 
year 694 acres; the figures in Kincardine being 819 and 141. 


The following tables show the number of cattle of different 
■classes in the two counties at various times since 1854:— 


Foeiae. 


Year. 

Cows or 
heifers in milk 
or in calf. 

Two years 
old and 
upwards. 

Under two 
years. 

Total 

1854 , , 
1870 . . 
1875 . . 
1880 . . 

11,816 

11,704 

11,965 

11,685 

25,459 

14,896 

17,621 

15,261 

10,'728 
18,048 
21,106 
19,368 

48,003 

44,647 

50,591 

46,304 


Decrease in total since 1854, 1699. 


KlNOABDim 


Year. 

Cows or 
heifers in milk 
or in calf. 

Two years 
old and 
upwards. 

Under two 
years. 

Total 

1864 . . 
1870 . . 
1876 . . 
1880 . . 

6616 

■7099 

■7129 

6736 

12,477 

7432 

7832 

6595 

6316 

12,627 

16,096 

12,876 

26,409 

27,168 

30,067 

26,207 


Decrease in total since 1854, 202. 


In the returns of 1854, the class "Under two years” comprises calves only. 


It will be seen that the number of cattle in Forfarshire twenly- 
fiive years ago, was considerably greater than now. This is mainly 
■due to the dreadful manner in which rinderpest devastated the 
herds in that county in 1865-66. To recount the progress of that 
terrible scourge would perhaps serve no good end. Suffice it to 
state that wherever it appeared it swept away almost every animal 
of the cattle tribe, deeding out ruin to many a man who wofild 
otherwise have been in comfortable circumstances. It 
spread into the Hearns and some other parts of Kin<»irffines!ure, 
but this county, as a whole, suffered less severely thah its heigh- 
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hour in the south. There is no doubt that it gave a very serioua 
check to the agriculture of Forfarshire, more particularly'to 
rearing cattle. Had not many of the landed proprietors come 
forward and very generously subscribed to help the more 
necessitous to tide over the sad calamity, the consequences- 
might have been even more serious than they were. A^art 
from their pecuniary loss, many even of the more spirited 
farmers were so discouraged by the destruction of their fine 
stock, that for years they were unable to set to work in 
thorough earnest to replace what had been so ruthlessly swept 
away. At last, however, this feeling, and in most part also the 
pecuniary loss, would seem to have been got over, for the farmers- 
in Forfarshire and the Meams have for several years been 
devoting themselves, with all their wonted energy and success, 
to rearing and feecfing cattle. In the former the lost ground has- 
not yet been wholly made up, but there is reason to believe that 
the increase in the next ten years will be greater than in the 
last. The recent rapid growth of the herds of polled cattle will 
be afterwards noticed. 

In deahng first with the ordinary farm stock, we may state at 
the outset that, in the system of breeding, rearing, and feeding, 
there is hardly any difference between the two counties. In 
neither the one nor the other is breeding pursued quite so largely 
as some twenty-five years ago. Latterly, [it has been on the 
increase, but still it may safely be said that too few cattle are bred 
in both counties. There can hardly be any doubt that with free¬ 
dom from disease, breeding would pay fully as well on the 
higher lyin§ and lighter soils as would either feeding entirely, or 
partly feeding and partly breeding. In the later districts at 
present a good many farmers keep a breeding stock, and seU off 
their surplus cattle in lean condition either as yearlings or two- 
year-olds, the buyers being generally farmers in the neighbour^ 
ing districts. A much larger number keep partly a breeding and 
partly a feeding stock. Th^e breed from one-fifth to one-half of 
the number of cattle they feed and buy in the remainder at 
sales or markets. The great body, however, of the farmers of 
both counties keep only as many cows as supply the farm with 
milk, and perhaps rear from eight to twelve calves. On many 
large farms, indeed, not more than three, four, or five calves are 
reared. The total number of cows in each county is about equal 
to five for every holding above five acres in extent, and on a 
very large number of extensive farms the actual stock of cows 
kept does not exceed that. The general custom is to buy in 
lean stock either in spring, summer, or autumn, and feed them 
off during the winter and spring months. The majority are 
bought in when from fifteen to eighteen or twenty months old. 
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aud, being fed off in six or eight months, are thus little more 
than two years old when slaughtered. Some farmers prefer older 
cattle, and either keep the cattle they buy in for two seasons, or 
buy in two-year-olds and feed them off when a little over three 
years. About twenty years ago very few cattle were fed off at 
so early an age as two, but now the majority of farmers prefer 
animals that suit this rapid system of feeding. By far the 
greater number of the home-bred cattle, which are superior to 
those bought in, are sent to the butcher when from two to two 
and half years old, while on the other hand the majority of 
those bought in are not fed off till about three years old. The 
large majority of the bought in stock come from Ireland, and are 
nearly all shorthorn crosses. They are usually large for the 
price paid, but they are often rough, and are frequently so badly 
used in the journey from their native isle to their ultimate 
destination, that they take some time to recover. They are, as a 
rule, in every respect inferior to the home-bred cattle, but they are 
very often the only class of cattle to be had. They are brought 
over by Irish dealers, from whom the farmers in these counties 
buy them either in markets or at sales, generally the former. 
Latterly a few farmers have been trying Canadian cattle, which 
are being sold regularly in Glasgow in large numbers. They are 
laige, but rough and old. They are bought at small figures, 
however, and those who have tried them say they have paid 
welL A few Caithness crosses have also been brought into 
Kincardineshire for several years, while from England and even 
the eastern states of the European Continent, occasional lots 
are introduced. The extent of grass is limited in the wheat¬ 
growing districts, and a very lar^ number of the bought in 
cattle do not enter the counties till well through the summer 
and in autumn. Generally speaking, the home-bred stock con¬ 
sist of crosses between either pure-bred shorthorn or polled 
buUs and cross cows, the latter being in most cases crosses 
between these two valuable breeds. There is no doubt that 
since 1865 the ordinary cattle-stock, taken as a whole, have im¬ 
proved greatly, partly from the more general use of well-bred 
bulls, partly from more careful selection of cows, and partly also 
from better housing and feeding. The early maturing pro- 
peorties of cattle have received more attention latterly than 
smne twenty years ago, with the result that home-bred cattle are 
generally f^ off a year sooner than formerly. 

There is so, little variety m the system of feeding pursued, 
that a few sentences will suffice on this point On the large 
majority of farms, cattle get no artificial food on the fields in 
summer so long as gr^ is plentiful, but as soon as it be^S to 
fail they receive supplies of green food, such as tares, eiwer on 

E 
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the 6el<^ br in!the'ieo«it9; Theit during? theigr'^ter part of ithe 
■wintet they (we’tefer to'cattle being prepared' for the butcher) 
are fed solely dn tuftaips anid bat^stra'W 'br hay, getting for-about 
six w^ks ot two months before being sold a iibstal supply of 
cake} linseedi or c6tton/or a tnixture of both,'perhaps ^with the 
addirion of bruis^ bate and barley. ’That' is by far the'most 
general systems Others, however, feed much more rapidly, giving 
a' supply of cake or bruised grain, or both, during the greater 
part of the' gtaeb season, as Well as throughout the ■whole ■winter. 
Some e'Ten give oak® -to' fchbir home-bred stock from the time they 
are six "weeks'oldtill' they meisbldtoibhe butcher, and also to their 
bought in stock'ias-soew as they toe .bibught home --■'When 
turnips are sOarce, and when potatoes are plentiful and dieap, the 
lattto are gi'(^ea freely to feeding cattle, while the supply of oat* 
sfraw has often to' be''Supplemented by hay. The breeding 
stock are generally keptiu lean condition, and receive no arti¬ 
ficial food. There is little douldi that the feeding of cattle is now 
canied on more extensivelyin both counties than twenty-fiveyetos 
agOj and that the quantity of -feeding stuffe, such as cakeand ^aini 
consumed by feeding stock haS increased enormously since-18651 
It should be pointed out that a large number cf -cattle is pret 
pared for the butcher in these counties every year' that is- not 
credited to them in the Board of Trade returns. These returns 
being collected in spring, cannot ■ include those animals bought 
in during the summer and autumn, and sold off before the end 
of April. The number of cattle actually fed in these counties is 
therefore much laiger than the Board of Trade returns indicate. 
Zt is hardly possible to give a general estimate of the weights of 
fat cattiLe sold in Forfar and Kincardine. They vary greatly; 
two-yeto-®lds range from to SJ cwt., and three-year-olds 
from 6 to 9^ cwt. 

There are few pointe of more importance in connection with 
the live stock department of farming than the econolmteing of 
the turnip crop, and there are perhaps few matters in wSioh 
among fariuere generally there is more room for' improveBtent. 
latterly many farmers in these counties have been giving much 
of their attention to the subject, with results that cannot fail to 
be beneficial. There is no doubt whatever that, generally speak¬ 
ing, farmers would find it to their advantage to give fewer 
turnips and more feeding stuffe to the cattle they are preparing 
for the butcher. -Mr Buttar, Corston, 'Coupai^-Angus^-has for 
several years been following the pulping , system, by which he 
has been able to economise his turnip crop to a remarkable 
extent. Formerly, Mr Buttar kept scarcely any but feeding 
cattie, which he bought in towards the end of su-mmer'iam 
during autumn, and fed off by spring,; tb® greater number 
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being sold off in winter. When boused for the winter the cattle 
were by degrees introduced to the pulped food, and when they 
had fairly taken to it the following was given:— 


Mixt'imfor Tm Feeding Cattle for One Bay. 


Weight Value. 

s. d. 

Straw,.110 lbs. 

Tomips,. 280 „ 13 

Linseed Meal 2 lbs. Linseed Cake), 10 „ 1 3 

Decorticated Cotton Cake, . . 20 „ 18 

Treacle, diluted, .... 10 „ 0 10 

Totals 430 lbs. 6 2 


After two months, 20 lbs. of crushed grain, mmze, oats, and 
barley are added, bringing the total weight to 450 lbs., and the 
total to 6s. lOd.—an average weight of 45 lbs., and an average 
cost of barely S^d. per day. The mixture is given in two meals 
a day, morning and evening. Mr Buttar also tried the keeping 
of store cattle, and finding pulping better adapted to this class 
of stock than to feeding cattle he now feeds only a few. He 
buys in lean cattle when about eighteen months old, in the 
autumn, selling off the majority in spring in good condition but 
not fat, and retaining a number of the best for feeding on grass 
in summer. For the fibrst two months they are in the house tlie 
lean cattle get the following;— 


Miaiure for Ten Store Cattle for One Bay. 



Weight. 

Value. 

a /I. 


110 lbs. 

« 

* « 


Tumips.. 

LinseW’Mealte 1 lb. Linseed Cake), 

112 „ 

6 » 

0 

0 

*6 

Decbrticoted Cotton Cake, 

20 „ 

1 

S 

, Treaole,. 


0 

7i 

' \ Totals 

254^ lbs. 

a 

5 


Mter the ifixst two months the mixture is increased by about ons- 
thirdi or! I to. the value of say 5s. 2d., making the avera^ 
maxiihuha> icokt about 6|d. per day. The mixture is given'ii 
three xneftk.when it has been raised to the maximum quantity. 
The following! shows the relative cost of the pulping, and . the 
ordinary system^.of feeding store cattle:—*- 1 
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One Store ££eer. Two Years Old- 

Pood. Cost. 

Ordiiuuy System, 150 lbs. Turmps, 9d. 

Pulpiijg System, 34 lbs. of Mixture, 


The pulped mixture is made up each forenoon, and allowed to 
lie till next day before being used. A layer of straw is laid 
down first, then turnips, then cake, and lastly the diluted treacle. 
The heap is at once turned over three times, and then left un¬ 
touched for close on, but never more than, twenty-four hours. 
In tyvo hours two men and a boy make up a mixture for a day’s 
feed to over 120 head of cattle. The pulping and brui^g 
apparatuses are driven from the turbine wheel of the threshing- 
Tuill, so that there is no extra cost for motive power. The catUe 
relish the mixture very much and thrive admirably upon it. 
The straw in the mixture, and the supply always within reach 
of the cattle, is balanced by the manure. 

Poll^ OaMle .—^Probably no more interesting chapter in a 
history of the agriculture of these counties could be written 
than on the breeding of polled Aberdeen and Angus cattle. It 
is a subject of much importance, and has a history of peculiar 
interest. The materials, too, are plentiful. In a report such as 
this, however, unless it were to be enlarged to the dimensions of 
a volume, it would be impossible to enter anything like fully 
into the matter. A very Mef account must suffice. In a word, 
it may be stated that the black polled cattle, now known as the 
poUed Aberdeen and Angus bre^, are the direct descendants of 
the ancient Angus “Doddies,” and Buchan “Humlies,” the native 
polled cattle of the north-east of Scotland. There have been 
much discussion and dissension as to whether Torfarshire or 
Aberdeenshire has the better claim to be considered the cradle 
of the improved breed; but into that question we do not intend 
to enter, nor need we dilate upon the value and importance of 
this fine breed, which is every year making greater and greater 
strides in popularity, and ’which may safely be said to have 
before it a brilliant and useful future. It is pretty certain that 
even before the advent of the present century, the excellent beef 
producing qualities of the polled breed had been discovered, and 
to some degr^ developed by method and care in breeding and 
rearing. It is well authenticate that, about the beginning of the 
century, it had attained to considerable popularity all over the 
north-east of Scotland, and that soon after several polie herds 
. were founded in the ancient little county of Angus and else¬ 
where. Twenty-five years ago—at the commencement of the 
period to which this report specially refers—there were in For- 
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faJcsMre a large number of polled herds, valuable, and in several 
cases very distinguished herds. Chief among these were the 
herds of the late Mr Hugh Watson, Keillor; the late Mr E. 
Scott, Balwyllo; Mr Bowie, Mains of Kelly; the late Mr 
Fullerton, Mains of Ardestie; Lord Southesk; Mr W. Whyte, 
Spott; Mr J. Lyell, Shielhill; Mr W. Euxton, Farnell; the late 
Mr James Mustard, Leuchland; and Mr Goodlet, Beauchamp; 
while just across the border into Perthshire were the herds of 
Mr T. Ferguson, Kinnochtry, and Mr James Leslie, Thorn. By 
that time a few herds that in their day had done much good, 
had ceased to exist. Among these must be specially noted the 
herd of the late Lord Panmure, whose name, through the 
famous buE Panmure (51), will for ever be associated with the 
glossy blacks. Einderpest almost annihilated the Forfarshire 
polled stocks, and the majority of those herds named have 
become things of the past. The only ones now remaining are 
those at Mains of Kelly, Spott, Kinnochtry, and Thom; but within 
the last fifteen years, the ranks of breeders have been recruited by 
the Earl of Airlie, the Earl of Strathmore, Mr Thomas Smith, 
Powrie; Mr WiEiam Smith, Stone o’ Morphie; and Mr Ferguson 
Balunie. Lord Southesk, after a long interval, has also just pro¬ 
cured materials with which to found a fresh herd. It may 
safely be said that the rinderpest scare, great as it was, has 
completely died out Forfarshire is fast returning to its old 
love, and numerous as were its poEed herds in Hugh Watson’s 
time, there is every prospect of their being stiE more numerous 
at no distant day. 

No one wiE deny that the credit of being the first to com¬ 
mence the systematic improvement of the polled breed belongs 
to the late lilr Hugh Watson. The intimate friend and occasional 
host of Sir Walter Scott,—^the associate of the late Mr John 
Booth, Mr Wetherell, and other noted agriculturists, most of 
whom are now no more,—one of the most extensive, enterprising, 
and skEful farmers that have ever held land in Forfarshire, Mr 
Watson was a strikingly intelligent and accomplished man. He 
Eved in advance of his time; and. Eke many other pioneers who 
would seem to have made their earthly pEgtimage prematurely, 
did not a Ettle to facilitate the onward marcli of his feEow-men. 
In 1808 he commenced a herd of polled cattle. The foundation 
consisted partly of six cows and a buE left to Inm on the farm 
of Keillor by his father, and partly of ten of the best polled 
heifers and the best polled buE he could find in the great fair at 
Trinity Muir, Brechin. Unfortunately, there is no very comr 
plete record of Hugh Watson’s practice in the breeding and 
rearing of his favourite blacks. The most we know of hiS method 
of breeding is, that he “put the best to the best* r^rdless of 
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affinity or blood ” He evidently pursued in-and-in breeding to a 
considerable extent, and also aimed at rearing up separate and 
distinct families. He devoted a good deal of attention to the 
preparing of animals for shows, and in the hottest contests of 
the day he generally carried off the lion’s share of the honours. 
After a biiUiant and useful career of over fifty years his fine 
herd was dispersed in 1860. Shortly before, pleuro-pneumonia 
had dealt it a heavy blow, and in consequence it did not show 
to advantage. Moreover, the times were then unpropitious for 
polled cattle, and the prices obtained were comparatively low. 
Ihe two highest priced cows went to the late Mr W. M'Combie 
of Tillyfour and Mr Thomas Ferguson, Kinnochtry, at £64 and 
£58,10s. respectively. That Keillor blood has exercised a power¬ 
ful influence in establishing the improved polled breed there can 
be no doubt; but as to the real extent of that influence we cannot 
stop to inquire. 

Of the other early breeders few had a better grasp of tlie 
important subject in hand, or really did more to develop and 
perpetuate the good qualities of the polled breed, than the late 
Mr WiUiam Fullerton, Mains of Ardestie (formerly Ardovie). 
Had he done nothing else than establish the foundation of the 
celebrated Queen tribe, his name would have been indelibly 
associated with the breed as one of the most prominent of its 
earlier improvers. From his cow “ Queen of Ardovie ” (29), by 
“ Captain ” (9T), and calved in 1836, he founded a famous and 
valuable strain; and from her in direct descent we have the 
Prides of Aberdeen, the Vines, the Duchesses, the Charmers, 
the Victorias, and the Dandies, the first of which, in the hands of 
the late Mr M'Combie of Tillyfour tmd others, attained a fame 
and value unrivalled by any family, excepting perhaps the 
Ericas of Ballindalloch. Then as to the Bal-wyllo herd, which 
was long one of the latest and best known in the country, we 
have in several existir^ herds unmistakable testimony of its 
exceptionally high character. Mr Scott’s well-known bulls 
“President” (205), “President 2d” (54), and “President 3d’’ 
(246), all appear in the pedigree of the 270 guinea cow “ Pride 
of Aberdeen 9th,” in the possession of Mr Auld, Bridgend; 
while the Balwyllo Queens have long been well known. On the 
death of Mr Scott, his mother, who still survives, carried on the 
herd successfully, but unfortunately the plague made sad havoc 
here also. Both Mr Fullerton and Mr Scott won many show- 
yard honours, both in local and -national shows. The former lost 
than eighty fine animals from pleuro-pneumonia. The 
Shielhill herd produced many excellent animals, notably the 
“Tom Pipes,” which were victorious both 
at the Highland Show at Perth in 1861, and at the Eoyal Show 
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at^BattSi-sea in the followpg year. Mr M'Gombie stated that 
hd believed no purer stock existed in Forfarshire than the 
Leuchland herd^ and that he “ often admired its purity, style, 
and condition,” the late Mr J. Mustard having been a moderate 
but judicious feeder.. This' herd also fell a victim to rinder¬ 
pest The earlier Kinnaird herd had, a long and useful career, 
i^m a very early period in the century there had been a pure 
herd of Angus cattle, at Einnaird j but, it was not until the 
present I«ord Southesk succeeded that the stock was brought out 
to full advantage. Mr M'Gombie says that, before being annihi¬ 
lated by tlie plague in 1866i the Kinnaird herd was “ almost the 
best in the land,” and adds that “Lord Southesk spared no 
expense in purchasing the finest animals, and had an able 
assistant in hiS brother, the Hon. Gharles Garnegie,” a gentleman 
who is not only an enthuriastic admirer of the bre^, but has 
also an intimate knowledge of its history and pedigree. The 
best testimony to the character of Lord Southesk’s herd is to be 
found at Ballindalloch in the celebrated Erica family, one of 
which, “ Echo,” has just been brought back to the home of her 
ancestors by Lord Southesk at the handsome sum of 200 
guineas. The descendants of “ Fanny of Kinnaird ” (330), are also 
in high repute. Of several other defunct Forfarshire polled herds, 
good testimony is still to be found in different stocks through¬ 
out the country. The Thorn herd came prominently to the front 
many years ago. In 1864, Mr Leslie’s bull “President 4th” 
(368), out of Mr Buxton’s “Flower of Strathmore” (479), 
and got by Mr Scott’s “President 3d” already referred to, 
was first as a yearling at the Highland Show at Stirling, and 
first. at the same show at Inverness the following year. This 
fine bull was sold by Mr Leslie at a long price, and was used at 
TiUyfour. 

The Mains of Kelly herd is the oldest now existing. Founded 
in 1810 or 1811 by the late Mr Bowie, this celebrated herd has 
had a long and brilliant career, made almost romantic by its 
deadly struggles and narrow escapes in the days of rinderpest 
and pleuro-pneumonia. Tlie actual foundation on the female 
side was a cow picked up on Mr H. A. F. Carnegie’s property of 
Spynie and Boysack. From this cow, named "Boysack,” 
“Jenny” (66), “Bose of Kelly”. (828), and other famous 
animals were descended. It is from its achievements in the 
male line that Mr Bowie’s herd stands out the most prominently. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say, that in this respect it has had 
few if any equals, “ Cupbearer ” (59), spoken of as one of the 
finest polled bulls ever seen, and his equally famous hedf-brother 
.“Hanton” (228) are as household words among breeders of 
polled cattle. The former,out of “Bose of Kelly”,(828), and 
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got by. “Pat” (29), was a noted showyaid winner. In 1852 .he 
was pnrchased by Lord Southesk at £60, and at Kinnaird he 
produced many meritorious animals, including the celebrated 
showyard bull “ Druid ” 225. “ Hauton,” also got by “ Pat ” 

and out of “ Lizzie ” (227), was purchased in 1854 by the late Mr 
M'Combie of Tillyfour for £105, and he too was the sire of many 
excellent animals. Indeed, Mr M'Combie says that “ Hanton ” 
with Mr Watson’s “ Angus ” (45), and with “ Panmure ” (51) 
was, in the male line, his "herd’s fortunes.” “Hanton” won 
several showyard honours, including the first prize at Paris in 
1856, where he was placed before “ Cupbearer,” who ■Was the 
older by two years. By rinderpest and pleuro-pneumonia, Mr 
Bowie’s herd was reduced from ninety-three to twenty-one, 
but since then it has almost regained its wonted strength, and 
numbers over fifty bead. The Victorias, a branch of the 
Queens of Aidovie, are the most famous tribe now in the herd, 
the other leading strains being the Jennets, the Marthas, and 
the Lizzies. 

In seniority, Mr Whyte’s herd at Spott comes next Mr 
Whyte has been breeding polled cattle for about thirty years, 
and many of his animals have in reality a longer line of dis¬ 
tinguished ancestry than their recorded pedigrees indicate. 
A careful judge and enthusiastic admirer of polled cattle, he 
has done a great deal in an unostentatious way to improve 
the properties of the breed and to add to its popularity. 
Most of his stock trace back on the male side to “Othello” 
(319), bred by Mr Lyell, Shiellhill, and got by “Tom Pipes,” 
the winner of the first prize at the Highland Show at Perth 
in 1861. 

Lord Airlie commenced the breeding of polled cattle about 
twenty years ago, but it was not till about 1865 that he began to 
devote his attention to the subject in thorough earnest. Deeply 
interested in all matters affecting agriculture, his lordship de¬ 
votes special attention to the brewing of polled cattle, and in a 
comparatively short time he has succeeded in bringing his herd 
to the front. Among his first purchases were “"Victoria of 
Kelly” (345) from Mr Bowie, “Hew Year’s Day” (1124), and 
“Jessica 2d,” and several heifers from Mr Whyte, Spott; while 
in 1870 and the following year bis herd was largely augmented 
by important purchases at Mulben, Aldbar, The Bum, Spott, 
Thom, and Mains of Kelly. Subsequently he made selections 
from the Easter Tulloch and Johnston Lodge, the Gavenwood, 
Ballindalloch, pd Tillyfour herds. At the late Mr M'Oombie’s 
sale at Alford, in 1874, he secured at high figures four of the best 
bred cows and heifers sold, some of them being of the famous 
Pride tribe, while at the dispersion of the Tillyfour sale last 
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August he made the following very important purchases:— 
•“ Pride of Aberdeen 6th ” (1174), at 135 guineas; “ Pride of 
Aberdeen 23d” (calf), at 35 guineas; and “Sybil 1st,” at 110 
guineas. The first was the only daughter of the original “ Pride ” 
in the catalogue, and though in her thirteenth year, looked fresh 
and usefuL She has bred several very fine animals, including 
the “ Shah,” for which Mr Ferguson, Kinnochtry, obtained the 
first prize at the Highland Show at Dumfries in 1878, “ Lilias ” 
of Tillyfour, and “Pride of Mulben,” for which Sir George Mac- 
pherson Grant, Bart of Ballindalloch, paid 91 guineas at the 
•dispersion of the Mulben herd. The “Pride” calf is out of 
■“ Eoyalty ” (3063), a very heavy, handsome Pride cow, which 
was bred by Lord Airlie, from whom she was purchased by the 
late Mr M'Combie, and which at the Tillyfour sale was taken 

• out by Mr Duff of Hatton at 80 guineas. Her other daughter, 

Pride of Aberdeen 15th,” went to Sir Dudley Coufts Marjori- 
banks, Bart of Guisaehan, at 105 guineas. “ Sybil 1st ” was bred 
at Baads, got by the prize bull “ Sir William ” (705), and among 

• other honours won the first prize as a cow at the Highland Show 
at Edinburgh in 1877, and the first prize and the challenge cup 
for the best animal of the breed at the Aberdeen Show the same 
year. She is now in her eighth year, but looks remarkably fresh 
and lively. Her daughter, “ Sybil 2d,” won in the cow class 
last summer (1880) at the Boyal Show at Carlisle, and the 
Highland Show at Kelso, and also at the Aberdeen Show, where 
she likewise won the “M'Combie Prize” for the best polled 

• animal shown, her chief opponent being the Marquis of Huntly’s 
famous bull, “ Monarch.” Animals of so rare merit as these 
three can hardly fail to leave their mark upon the herd. Many 
coveted showyard honours have lately fallen to the Cortachy 
herd. At thd last Highland Show the first prize, both in the 
.yearling and two-year-old heifer classes, went to Lord Airlie, 
the winner in the latter class “Pavillion”* (3772), bred by 
Mr Hannay of Gavenwood, out of “ Patience of Corskie ” (1982), 
and got by “ Clansman ” (398), having also headed the heifer 
'Class at the Royal Show at Carlisle, and for the second time won 
the cup for the best polled animal exhibited at the Angus and 
Meams Show. In addition to these, the Ericas and other noted 
'tribes are represented in the herd. On the male side, Lord 
Airlie has drawn largely upon Ballindalloch blood. At a 
draft sals in the autumn of 1876, seven cows averaged over 
41 guineas each; six two-year-old heifers, 32J guineas; and 
four yearling heifers, 43J guineas; while the famous “Jury« 

* We regret to have to state that since the above was vnitten, this fine heifer 
,(“Pav51Uoh”) has died. 
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naan of Ballindalloeh,” ■ wlio was usod in. the herd 'vj^thi 
great success, was bought by Mr Grant, Advie, at 57 guineas.. 
Another draft sale was held at Glands last September,, 
when forty-three animals brought an average of £30, 3s„ 
each. 

Though comparatively young. Lord Strathmore’s polled herd, 
is one of the choicest and most valuable in the cormtry.. 
Founded in 1876, it has been rapidly brought into a prominent 
position. None but animals of really high merit, both in breed¬ 
ing and character, .were bought; and as his lordship did not 
hesitate to pay pr^ty long figures, the very best matiaial was- 
obtained at the outset. The first purchases were made at the 
Mulben, Ballindalloch, and Drumin sales in 1876; subsequent 
selections being made at Advie, Gavenwood, Tillyfour, and else¬ 
where. The herd now numbers eleven females and three bulls 
the females being —“ Beauty of Glamis ” (3515), “ Beauty 1st of 
Glamis” (3314),“Blanche of Advie” (3588), “Cowslip of Glamis’” 
(3313), “ Echo,” kte “Evelyn” (4119), “Ellen 2nd of Mulben’” 
(2358), “Ellen Ist of GlamU” (3311),. “Julia,”, by “Eleho”' 
(595). “Mina 5th” (3844), “Sweetheart”.(1689),,and “Violet, 
of Montbletton.” The' valuable sire, “Eldib’’ (595), bred at 
Ballindalloch and belonging to the Erica tribe, presides over the^ 
herdi and is to be assisted % “Bismarck 2nd” and “Elnight of 
the Legion,” two very fine young bulls purchased at the disper¬ 
sion of the Tillyfour herd at 72 and 40 guineas respectively.. 
In September last a draft of the herd was sold jointly 'with a 
draft from the Cortaehy herd. Lord Strathmore’s lot of twenty- 
two animals brought an average of close on £36 eacL 

Mr Thomas Smith’s herd at Fowrie is one of the largest, and. 
also one of the best, in the country, it numbers close on sixty, 
head, and combines excellent blood with high individual merit.. 
The handsome cow, “ Euth,” purchased at the Tillyfour sale in. 
1878, has done well here, having produced a pair of beautiful, 
heifers. From Easter TuUoch at various times some very good, 
animals have been obtained, including “ Mayflower 2nd,” the 
mother of that charming little cow, “Witch of Endor” (3628)*. 
for which Sir Dudley Ooutts Marjoribanks paid 155 guineas at 
the Tillyfour dispersion sale; “May 2nd” (3727), “May 3rd” 
(3728), “ Levity” and “ Old, Jean,” the latter a wonderfully fresh 
cow of twelve years. The "Mayflow;er” cow had a very fine: 
heifer calf last season, while “May 2nd” herself, a very tidy 
^mpact cow of rare symmetry, has an excellent yearling heifer ■ 
in the herd. One of .the sweetest cows in the herd is “ Naomi 
(3730), bred by Mr M’Combie of Easter Skene, out of “Pru¬ 
dence” (1809) by “Clansman” (398)* and got by “Bachelor of 
Ballindalloch ” (690). For a few years Mr Smith’s stock bulk 
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has been “Norman” (1257), bred at Cortachy and got by “Jury¬ 
man'” (404), wliile at the Tillyfour dispersion sale he was 
fortunate enough to secure at a small figure Lord Huntly’s well- 
known Highland Society winner, “Monarch” (1182). Mr 
William Smith’s herd at Stone o’ Morphie is not large, but also 
contains both good blood and high individual merit. Mr .W. 
Smith has bred many very good animals. “Griselda” (3877), the 
highest priced animal at the joint sale held last September by 
the Earls of Airlie and Strathmore, was bred at Stone o’ Morphie. 
Her sire was “ Timour 3rd ” (1287), a bull that has produced 
some excellent stock to Mr Smith. He was bred by Mr E. G. 
Eorsyth Grant of Ecclesgreig. 

The Balunie herd is small but very choice. It was founded in 
1876 by the purchase of “ Dido,” a heifer, at the Cortachy sale, 
the price being 38 or 39 guineas. She was then rather small, 
but has turned out well. Her dam went to Kinnochtry at the 
same time at 69 guineas, and was bought two years before at 
Tillyfour at 76 guineas. At Balunie, “Dido” has produced three 
heifer calves, all got by the “ Shah,” and all animals of excep¬ 
tional merit Indeed, last summer Mr Ferguson refused lOO 
guineas for her and the heifer calf at her foot HiS second 
purchase was one of the “Heather BloSsom” twin heifer calves, 
sold at the Corskie sale in 1877, the price being 33 guineas. 
This calf’s dam went, at the same time, to Mr Pearson of John¬ 
ston Lodge at 111 guineas, and its own brother, “ Warrior,” to 
the Marquis of Huntly at 155 guineas. She, too, has done well 
at Balunie, having, along with “ Dido’s ” heifers, won several 
local showyard honoure. Her first calf, unfortunately, died; 
but last season she produced a very pretty heifer. • The re¬ 
mainder of this small but promising herd consists of three 
females bred at Kinnochtry. 

Mr Thomas Ferguson’s herd at Kinnochtry, though in Perth¬ 
shire, is so close to the Forfarshire boundary that we may take a 
passing glance at it. This valuable herd numbers no fewer 
than seventy-eight head, and contains many very fine animals. 
It was founded in 1835. Four years after, "Young Favourite” 
(61), a daughter of “ Old Grannie (1), was purchased, while a 
few more years brought in the old grey-tailed cow of Keillor, 
now known as “Favourite 2nd.” From the former animal 
the Baronesses and Princesses are descended, and from the 
latter the Favourites. These tribes still form by far the 
majority of Mr Ferguson’s herd, which is thus, more than any 
other herd, composed of Keillor stock. Mr Ferguson has won 
many victories in the showyard. At the Highland Show at 
Dumfries in 1878 his stock bull theShah,” bred at Tillyfotm, 
was first in tlie old bull class, and a Baroness heifer first in. 
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tTie two-year-old heifer class; while, at the same show at Kelso 
in 1880, a Baroness bull, of his own breeding and got by the 
“ Shah,” headed the two-year-old class. He has also frequently 
obtained very high prices for animals bred at Kinnochtry. At 
the Highland Show at Perth in 1879 he sold some young heifers 
and a young bull for exportation to the United States of America. 

At Gwynd the representatives of the late Mr Pearson have 
still some very good polled cattle. 

Kincardineshire has also played a not unimportant part in the 
developing and establishing of the improved polled breed. The 
late Mr K. Walker, Portlethen, was, for over fifty years, one of 
the leading breeders of polled cattle in the country. He 
obtained his first bull, “ Colonel,” in 1818, and had at that time 
a stock of good nonpedigreed black polled cows, most of them 
having a brown stripe along the back and also partially light- 
brown ears. By 1826 his pedigreed herd was fully established, 
and he carried it on with great success as long as he lived. It 
usually numbered from 80 to 100, but sometimes comprised 
as many as 110 or 115. The greater portion was dispersed 
in 1874, but a part was detained and is BtUl successfully carried 
on by his son, Mr E. B. Walker, who succeeded, him in the 
Mains of Portlethen. The late Mr Walker’s success in the 
showyard was quite exceptional Mr M'Combie says—"It 
would be endless to attempt to sum up his victories—^local, 
national, and international—they are Spread over such a large 
surface.” Mr Walker bred a large number of celebrated 
animals, both male and female. Among his more noted bulls 
was “Fox Maule” (305), got by “Marquis of Keillor” (212), 
and out of “ Matilda Fox ” (302), bred at Mains of Kelly, and 
got by the famous “Cupbearer” (59). "Fox Maule” won 
many showyard honours, and is described by Mr M'Combie 
as “one of tlie best polled bulls ever exhibited.” The “Banks 
of Dee ” is also said to have carried everything before him in 
showyards, while, in one season, “his descendants gained 
seven first and one second prize.” One of the best animals 
in the herd at the time of its dispersion was “Madge” 
(1217), which was secured by Mr William Macdonald for the 
Marquis^ of Huntly. This fine cow has herself achieved 
many victories, while her stock have been perhaps still more 
successful Her son, “Monarch,” now at Powrie, won first 
prize both at the Aberdeen and Highland Shows in 1880; 
while, at the former, the special prize for the best family of 
the breed, consisting of a cow and two or more of her own 
produce, was awarded to “Madge” and her stock, against a 
very fine group of “ Ericas ” from BallindaHoeh. « Madge ” was 
breu at TiUyfour. 
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The late Mr Hector, Femyflat, was long an extensive and 
suchessful breeder of polled cattle. He secured the best of 
blood, and produced stock of a very high character. He won 
many prizes at both local and national shows. Mr Hector was 
recognised as one of the best judges of black polled cattle of his 
day. After his death the herd was carried on by his son-in*law, 
Mr Arthur ^Glennie, who succeeded to Fernyflat. The latter 
died in 1875, and in the following year the herd was dispersed. 
Among others who for some time bred polled cattle in this 
county, we may mention the late Sir Alexander Burnett, Bart, of 
Leys; and his son. Sir Thomas Burnett, Bart.; and Mr P. 
Davidson of Inchmarlo. Colonel MTnroy, The Burn, has for a 
long time had some good polled cattle; while, latterly. Lord 
Clinton has been breeding a few. 

Mr F. G. Forsyth Grant of Ecclesgreig, St Cyrus, has a small 
but very good herd, containing some excellent Forfarshire blood 
from Balwyllo, Mains of Kelly, and elsewhere. He was' the 
breeder of “Timour 3rd” (1287), a bull that, in the neigh¬ 
bouring herd of Mr W. Smith, Stone o’ Morphie, already 
noticed, got some very fine heifers. At Johnston Lodge, Mr 
Pearson has a valuable herd, numbering fifty head. Most of 
the cows belong to Ballindalloch, Eotluemay, and Balwyllo 
strains; while the bulls used were bred at the Thom, Port- 
lethen, Tillyfour, and Gavenwood, the one bred by Mr Hannay 
being now in use. One of the most important purchases was 
the fine cow, “ Heather Blossom,” at the Corskie sale in 1877 at 
111 guineas. The herd was founded in 1869, and has been 
successfully and carefully conducted. 

Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart., of Fasque, has a herd that displays 
good breeding and excellent character. It numbers about thirty 
head. At the Balwyllo sale in 1863, the cow, “ Eugenie ” (458) 
and the bull “ Eandolph ” (389), were purchased, and from these 
the main portion of the herd is descended. The cow’s grand¬ 
daughter, “Eugenie” (3910), a thick massive fresh looking 
ten-year-old cow still in the herd, has produced no fewer than 
eleven calves, the majority being females, also still in the herd. 
Herself a good looking cow, her stock as a lot would be very 
difi&cult to beat, being strong, thick, well formed, and richly 
covered with flesh, and good milkers. Some of them have 
carried everything before them in the local shows. There is 
also some Easter Skene blood, through “Nigris,” in the herd. Sir 
Thomas has been lucky with his bulls. At a sale at Portlethen 
in 1869, Mr Murray, his local factor, secured at a small figure 
the bull calf “ Adrian,” and so weU did that animal turn out, that 
at Kelso in 1872 he headed a strong class of aged bulls, and was 
considered one of the most complete bulls seen for years. At 
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the Aboyne sale last year (1879), Mr Murray purchased, also at 
a small price, the bull calf “ Diamond,” by Waterside King” 
(870), and out of “ Daylight” (1478), by “ Clansman” (398). Tms 
bull has also done remarkably well, being a large, handsome, 
stylish bulk He won the cup for the best prire tamd animal in 
the Kincardineshire Show last summer, and will in all probability 
gain still higher honours. 

By far the hugest polled herd that exists now, or has evdr 
existed, is that owned by Mr James Scott, of Easter TuUoch. 
For a long time Mr Scott has been breeding black cattle, and 
partly through the prolific character of his stock, and through 
purchases, his herd had a few years ago assumed great dimen¬ 
sions. It numbered at one time not far short of 200 head. 
Within the last two years over fifty head have been sold, chiefly 
at Aberdeen, but still the herd is by far the largest of- ite kind 
And not only is it large, but it also contains many 
animals of more than average individual merit, and of really 
good breeding. His herd is invariably kept in lean condition, 
and it is seldom that he feeds for -the showyard. His stock 
has, however, carried off many prizes, while in the possession of 
others. The higUy satisfactory manner in ■'which Easter 
Tulloch stock thrive and breed with those that purchase them is 
quite proverbial, and this is no doubt mainly due to the 
moderate, indeed almost spare, system of feeding pursued by Mr 
Scott, and also to the fact that his cattle spend much of their 
time in the open fields. There is a good deal of variety in the 
herd, containing as it does representatives of the Kin noohtry, 
Southesk, BalwyUo, Keillor, BaUindalloch, Tillyfour, Portlethen, 
Femyflat, and several other herds. One of his own oldest tribes 
is the Blue Bells, descended on the female side from “ Bess,” a 
cow bred by Me Eobert Scott, Upper Tulloch, and on the male 
side from “ King Henry” (390), bred by Lord Southesk, out of 
“Kathleen of Kinnaird ” (339), a well-knovra prize winner and 
got by “ Windsor ” (221), the famous “ TiUyfour,” son of 
“ Hanton,” for which Lord Southesk paid £180 in 1858 to thfe 
late Mr George Brown, Westerton. Some very fine bulls were 
bred from the Blue Bells, notably “Bluebeard” (648), the 
winner of the first prize in the two-year-old class at the Aber¬ 
deen Show, and also. at the Highland Show at Inverness in 
1874 ■ -He was one of the best two-year-olds ever seen in the 
Aberdeen Show, and it is to be regretted that his career was 
curtailed by foot and mouth disease, to which he fell a victim 
in his third year. But of all the really good animals bred by 
Mr Scotti and descended from his stock, perhaps the ihOOT 
celebrated is the beautiful three-year-old cow “ Witch of Enddf’ 
(3528), already referred to. She was one of the fine group With 
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-wliich the late Mr M'Combie “swept the field” at the Paris 
ExKibition in, 1878. Got by the Easter Skene bnU “Valiant” 
(663), she is out of “Mayflower, 2nd, of Easter Tulloch” 
<3521), now at Powrie, and got by “ Emperor of Easter Tulloch” 
•(396), which was bred at BaJlindaUocL 

Shorthorns .—Shorthorn breeding has almost ceased to-exist in 
Eorfarshire. It was never pursued to any great extent, but 
some time ago there were a few fair-sized and well-bred herds in 
the county. The largest, and perhaps also on the whole the 
best, was that carried on for about thirty years, first at Elncraig 
near Brechin, and latterly at Old Montrose, by Mr Charles 
LyaU. Among his first purchases were four animals from' the 
late Captain Barclay of tJrie, while from other herds well-bred 
females were subsequently obtained. The stock consisted of 
mixed Booth and Bates blood, and Mr Lyall having frequently 
gone to the noted English herds for his bulls, the best strains 
were engrafted upon bis herd. Among the sires used were 
Lord Dunmore’s “ Crown Prince ” (28,281), and Colonel Kings- 
■cote’s “Duke of Dursley" (25,953), the latter having been the 
last bull used in the herd. The herd had become a large and 
very flourishing one about I860,, but, in 1865 rinderpest killed 
no less than fifty-six, leaving only a very few that were enclosed 
in a garden surrounded by a high wall With these few and 
others purchased, a fresh start was made, and in a short time a 
laige and very good herd was again established. In October 
1874, however, it was dispersed. The average obtained for thirty- 
height Head was about £30. Mr Lyall has still a few shorthorn 
cows,'but has not again entered into shorthorn breeding with 
thorough earnest With animals of his old herd he won many 
prizes. ■ Previous to the outbreak of the rinderpest. Lord ^rlie 
had a good shorthorn'herd for some time at Cortachy; while 
others who bred a few shorthorns for a time have also given 
theih tp. The chief’ shorthorn breeders now are Mr Arlday of 
Ethiebeaton, Mohifieth; Mr Granger, Pitcur, Kettins; Mr 
Hume, Barrelwell, Brechin; and Mr Arnot, Mains of Glamis. 
The herds of these gentlemen, however, are small Mr Arklay’s 
stock bun “Master Toddles” (40,331), was highly commended 
in a veiy strong class at the Highland Show at Eelso in 1880. 
ii®hoogh shorthorn breeding is now carried on only to a very 
extbnt an Kincardineshire, yet this county figures pro- 
min^lAy'm the. early history of the shorthorn in Scotland. 
Probably'no .name is so closely associated with the introduc¬ 
tion df fhei fphiofilahle “red; white, and roan” into the ncnih 
of Scotland hsi that: of-the kte Captain Barclay, iftomi whose 
celebrated iheid ist: TJiih'ibe ancestors of ’a'gdeat'^lxi8isy:'vOf 
the shorthorns now in the northern counties 'Were <0btmeid. 
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Captain Barclay’s herd was founded in 1829 ty the ^pur¬ 
chase of “Lady Sarah,” the best cow at Mason’s famous'sale- 
at Chilton. Subsequently, selections of well-bred cattle were 
made, an^ a very choice herd established. lu 1836 or 1837 
these were sold off; but soon after, "WTetherell, the great 
auctioneer, was commissioned to select in England and send to- 
XJrie a foundation for a fresh herd. Ten heifers were sent, and 
it is stated that they were not of very high merit. A stock 
ball, however, “ Mahomed ” (6170), a son of the old cow “ Lady 
Sardh," was brought back, and his influence produced a wondm?- 
M effect. From these ten heifers a great number of the 
shorthonxs now in the North of Scotland are descended, and 
there is no doubt that their good qualities are largely due to thet 
“Mahomed” cross. 

Morses. 


The following figures show the number of horses in the two- 
counties at various times since 1854;— 


1854, 

1870, 

1876, 

1880, 


Forfar. 

9306 


. 9988 

.10,443 

Increase in Forfar since 1854, . 

„ Kincardine „ 


Kincardine. 

3984 

4305 

4695 

4903 

1137 

919 


There is an apparent slight decrease in the number of horses 
in Forfarshire this year as compared to twenty-five years ago, 
but in reality this is not so. The Board of Trade returns prior 
to 1869 included horses belonging to all classes of the com¬ 
munity, and now they include none but those owned by occupiers 
of knd. About twenty-five years ago, the number owned by 
occupiers of land did not exceed 9600, or nearly 1000 fewer 
' than were returned last spring. In Eoncardineshire, as will be 
seen, there has been a pretty large increase. Of the horses 
returned in Forfar this year, 8451 are used solely for agricul¬ 
tural purposes, the other 1992 being unbroken horses and mares 
kept for breeding purposes The corresponding figures for 
Eoncordine are 3863 and 1040. On most farms, as many 
horses are bred as maintain the force required; but breeding for 
sale is carried on only to a very limited extent. The exorbitant 
prices reached for horses a few years ago gave a great spurt to 
breeding toi a time; but, with the recent fall in prices, matters 
have in this respect resumed their normal condition. , It is 
seldom that horse breeding is found to be profitable on farms 
where the ordinary mixed system of husbandry is pursued. 
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There is perhaps jio part of the country where men and horses 
aodbmplish more work than in these counties. Both are well 
fed and well housed, and are perhaps quite as well worked. On 
the heavier soils, from 50 to 60 acres of land are allotted to each 
pair of horses, the extent in the lighter districts ranging from 
70 to 80. Since 1855 there has undoubtedly been great im¬ 
provement in farm horses, mainly through the introduction of 
superior Clydesdale stallions, in which respect the agricultural 
associations and many of the landed proprietors have done good 
service to the country. The farm horses, as a rule, partake 
much more than they did twenty years ago of the Clydesdale 
stamp. They are, generally speaking, of a very good class, 
strong, active, and hardy. 

Throughout both counties there are a good many well-bred 
Clydesdales. Th^ best stud unquestionably is that which Lord 
Strathmore has earned on at G-lamis, with so much success and 
such great benefit to the country for well nigh twenty years. 
This stud was founded in 1869 by the purchase of “Maggie” (404) 
then two years old, and shortly afterwards of other two mares 
from the celebrated stud of Mr Anderson, Gillespie. The first 
stallion used was “Lofty 4th” (461), and from him and these 
mares several excellent foals were raised, all of which were sold 
with the exception of “Miss of Glamis” (406), the dam of 
" General Lee.” In 1871 the “Prince of Eenfrew” (664) was 
used, being followed the next two seasons by the famous horse 
“ Clansman ” (150), whose sudden death put an untimely end to 
a very useful career. The present stud horse, the " Thane of 
Glamis” (855), got by “ Clansman,” was next obtained, and from 
him, as from the others, some very good stock has been pro¬ 
duced. The stud at present numbers eight mares, all well-bred, 
of good form and in the best breeding condition. They are as 
follows:—“ Maggie of Glamis ” (404); “ Miss of Glamis ” (406); 
“Susie of Glamis” (408); “Hora of Glamis” (410); "Duchess” 
by “ Thane of Glamis " (856); “ Darling,” also by the “ Thane ”; 
“Countess,”by “Parmer” (286); and “Victoria” by “Victor” 
(895); and out of “Maggie” (404). Mr Watson, Oohterlonie, 
not far from Glamis, has a few very good Clydesdale horses, and 
has been winning prizes at the Glasgow Show with fillies of 
his own breeding. Mr Whyte, Spott, who is a good judge of 
horses as well as of cattle, has also bred some very good horses; 
■while Mr Bruce, Jordanston, Meigle, and others throughout 
Porfar, have two or three good Clydesdale mares. In Kincardine 
there are a good many well-bred Clydesdale horses, at Johnston 
Lodge, Pittengardener, Pasque, Portlethen, and else'where; but 
there are no studs kept for the special purpose of breeding. 
Mr Baird established a very fine stud at TJrie a few years ago,) 
paying very high prices,for his animals; but they were all dis- 
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persed recently. The late Mr "Walker, Portlethen, who was an 
excellent judge of all kinds of stock, always kept a very fine'lot 
of horses on his farms, the majority of them being either jet 
black or grey in colour. 

She^ Farming. 

Sheep farming is cairried on extensively in both counties. The 
bills are, on the whole, fairly well adapted for it. The winter is 
somewhat severe on tjhe higher reaches, and there is rather too 
much black ground for the extent of green land. With very 
few exceptions the sh( »ep-rans are safe and sound. The Grampian 
range in I’orfarshixe is intersected by several extensive and 
beautiful glens, dxaitied by numerous waters and streamlets, 
alongside which, and m all the lower stretches, there is a good 
deal of excellent greeh pasture. Half way up the heights there 
is, as a rule, hardly any vegetation excepting heather; while a 
little higher in many Cases we find little or nothing covering the 
rocky surface. The scenery displayed in some of these glens is 
very grand, and in the summer they are popular resorts for 
tourists and other pleasure seekers. The extreme west of the 
hilly division of the county is bound in by Glenisla, the parish 
of which extends to 41,375 acres. In this large glen there are 
some good arable farms, several very good grazings, and a large 
extent of excellent shooting grouni The smaller glen of Lin- 
trathenhes on the south-east, while on the north-east of it, again, 
Glen Prosen and Glen Clova stretch away back past the top of 
Lintrathen, and join Glenisla on the watershed near the bound¬ 
ary of Perthshire. Ojf these glens, Glen Clova is rather the best 
Its flora is remarkably rich, containing as it does many rare 
plants. The haughsjby the watersides are cultivated and held 
mostly in small farmp, on which a good many cattle are bred and 
sold as yearlings, or! when eighteen months old, to farmers in 
the lower parts of the county. Most of these small tenants also 
keep a number of blackfaced sheep, and rear greyfaced lambs, 
which they sell to the larger sheep iFarmers. There is a large 
extent of green land ,in Clova, the hiUsides in some parts being 
partially green up to a high elevation, while almost to the tops 
the heather is mixed with “month” or “moss” grasses. In 
Glen Prosen, the lowfer portion in particular, there is also a good 
deal of green land. i Glen Moy and Glen Ogle are offshoots 
from Glen Clova, and they too contain some good land, and iplffo 
carry some very fine fioobs. The greater part of the north¬ 
western portion of the hilly range is occupied by Glenesk and 
Lethnot, the former being the largest glen in the county. Gene¬ 
rally speaking, these glens also contain less green land tbfm 
Clova, the greater portion being covered with heather, miTful 
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here and there with month or mosses. On the lower parts, how¬ 
ever, there are many bogs and swamps, which, when surface 
drained, afford rich pasture. Passing into Kincardineshire, the 
hilly range retains its black heathy aspect on the heights all 
through Olendye, and as far north-east as the junction of the 
parishes of Durris, Fetteresso, and Glenbervie. As in Glenesk 
and Lethnot, there is a good deal of green land in the valleys in 
the Kincardine range; but here also the hill tops as well as the 
sides far down are covered almost solely by heather. It is, 
however, a peculiar but proverbial fact, that the heather in 
Glendye is of finer quality than in most other parts of the 
Grampian range. It is supposed to be sweeter, and not so rough 
and strong as in the greater portion of the higher hills in Forfar¬ 
shire. The larger part of the hilly range of both counties is 
deyoted to sheep farming; but in Forfarshire there are several 
extensive deer forests, the dimensions and number of which have 
been considerably increased since 1855. 

The following table shows the number of sheep in both 
counties at various times since 1854:— 



Forfar. 

Kincardine. 

1854, 

. 106,028 

35,195 

1870, 

.119,841 

32,101 

1876, 

.121,973 

36,174 

1880, 

. 122,867 

Increase in Forfar since 1854, 

Decrease in Kincardine do* . 

32,308 

17,829 

2,887 


It woPld seem that the number of sheep in Forfarshire has 
been gradually increasing, and it is equally clear that latterly 
Kincardine has been going the other way. Between 1854 and 
1870 there had been an increase in Kincardine, the number in 
1869 having been 41,031. The increase in the arable area of 
the cattle stock is no doubt partly to blame for the decrease 
in the sheep stock since 1870. A good many farmers who for 
several years after the outbreak of rinderpest fed or wintered a 
large number of sheep, have now abandoned this system, and keep 
cattle for aU. The sheep stock paid pretty well, but many farmers 
found that under sheep their land was b^innmg to produce too 
much straw, and that the grain was bfifcoming lighter in weight 
than formerly. As in regard to cattle, the stock kept and 

f ;eneral system of management in the two counties axe very simi- 
ar. The Blackfaced breed has the field almost entirely to itseli 
Occasionally a few Cheviots have been kept, but at present there 
are no regular flocks of this breed. The stock consists mainly 
of wethers of different ages, bought'in as lambs at the. great. 
Lanark market. Breeding is oaxiriM on only to a very liniited 
extent Most of the small tenants along the foot of the hills 
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keep small flocks of blackfaced ewes, and from these ajP.d 
Leicester tups they raise a very good class of greyfaced hoggs, 
which they generally sell to he fed on arable farms in the lower 
parts of the county. A few of these small tenants rear pure¬ 
bred blackfaced lambs, and of these the wethers are sold to 
larger farmers to make part of their stock, while the ewe 
lambs are retained by themselves to replenish their ewe 
stocks. On the lower and greener parts of the larger grazings, a 
few ewe stocks are also kept. The largest breeding stock belongs 
to Mr William Whyte, Spott, who, with his father and brother, 
also owns the lai^t general flock. Mr Whyte’s flock of ewes 
numbers about 1000 head, and they are of a very high character. 
He is careful to use good tups and also feeds well, and thus 
rears a class of wethers that are invariably about the best 
reared in the northern half of Scotland. The system of manage¬ 
ment wfll perhaps be best understood from a brief sketch of the 
treatment a flock receives from the time it is bought in till it is 
sold off as two and a half or three and a half year olds. When 
taken home from Lanark the lambs are washed or dipped. For 
a short time they are kept on clean land preserved specially for 
them, care being taken not to give them too rich pasture at the 
outset. If commenced on moderate pasture they are usually 
hardier for the winter, than when they are fed highly at the 
outset. In the first or second week of October they are taken 
down from the hUls, and kept on grass in the lower parts of the 
county till February, when they get a daily supply of turnips, 
the cost of this system of wintering ranging from 4d. to lOd. a 
head per week. They are returned to the hill about the second 
week in April, and are clipped about the 20th of June, being taken 
down again about the first or second week of October, and 
wintered on grass as the first winter, excepting that if they are 
not to be sold three and a half years old they receive nO' 
turnips. When they are to be sold off when two and a half 
years old, they are wintered almost as well as when hoggs, 
receiving a liberal supply of turnips. In their second and 
third years they are dipped before being sent to the wintering. 
A much larger number is now sent off when two and a half 
years old than formerly, which is in the main the result of a 
more liberal system of feeding during winter, and of the early 
maturing properties of the breed being made the subject of more 
special care. When sold the large majority are in pretty high 
condition, many almost fit for slaughter, the general time for 
selling being about the middle of October. The large majority 
are sold at local markets, some being sold at home by auction 
and others sent to auction marts. From the higher reaches, 
the whole stock have to be withdrawn during from six to twelve 
weeks according to the character of the weather; but on th& 
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lower and better parts, a good many wethers and ewes are re- 
talhed during almost the whole winter, being shifted only when 
a very severe snowstorm sets in. Generally speaking, sheep are 
much better wintered now than twenty-five years ago, and on the 
whole there has been a slight improvement in the character of 
the stock, though even as far back as 1855 a very high class 
of sheep was kept in these counties. The only changes in 
the system pursued since 1855, are that a greater number 
of sheep are bred, and that a much larger number of the 
wethers are now sold off at two and a half years old. Indeed, 
nearly one-half of the whole stock is now sold off at that age. 
Breeding stocks, of course, require rather more careful manage¬ 
ment than the wether flocks. The tups are let loose about the 
22d of November. The ewes are taken to low ground for a 
short time when their regular runs are deficient in pasture, or 
when there is a heavy snowstorm on the hills ; but they receive 
no turnips. In a good year a lamb for almost every ewe is 
reared in some flocks, ninety per cent, being about the average. 
Among lambs the annual death-rate is about five per cent., and 
among older sheep from two to three. In exceptionally" bad 
seasons, of course, the loss by death is much greater than this, 
but on the other hand it is sometimes less. Of every one 
hundred wether lambs bought at Lanark, probably about ninety 
are sold when two and a half or three and a half ‘years old 
The death-rate among ewes is not, as a rule, much higher. Ewes 
are generally sold as “ casts ” when four or five years old, most 
generally five. Ewes are a week or two longer in being clipped 
than wethers. The average yield of wool from ewes would be 
from 3 to to 4 lbs.; from hoggs, 3^ to 4| lbs.; and from wethers, 
4 to 5^ lbs., sometimes even as much as 6 lbs. The whole stock 
on some of the better farms, when well wintered, averages close 
on 6 lbs. a head of unwashed wool. The large majority, how¬ 
ever, are rather below that. The dipping mixture used, to 
which a little castor oil is occasionally added, costs from a Id. to 
2d. a head. None are smeared now. The wintering of hoggs or 
lambs from the middle of October till the second week in April, 
costs from 7a to 10s. a head, the average being about 8s. or 
8s. 6d. For a shorter period, and without turnips, older sheep 
cost from 3s. to 5a a head. The rent of sheep farms has risen 
fully as much as that of arable land since 1855. It has 
increased by about 25 per cent, since 1860. For grazings 
on which sheep cannot be kept during winter,, the rent 
averages from 3s. to 4s. per head of the stock the farms main¬ 
tain ; while foir breeding and wintering land it ranges from 6s. 
to as much as 10s. a head. For one large farm in the north¬ 
eastern division of the county of Forfar, now rented at £400, the 
rent paid thirty years ago consisted of one hundred three-year- 
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old "wetliers. Sheplierds’ wages have almost doubled during Ijlie 
past twenty-five years. In the winter season each shepherd has 
from. 400 to 500 sheep under his charge, the “ hirsels ” in 
summer ranging from 500 to 1000 each. The duties of the 
shepherds have been lightened greatly since 1855 by the erection 
of a large stretch of ring fencing, erected mostly by the pro¬ 
prietors, the tenants paying interest on the outlay. Many 
of the grazings have also been greatly improved within the past 
twenty-five years by surface draining, effected partly by the 
proprietors, but mostly by the tenants. Very few sheep are 
lost by drowning, and both counties are on the whole remarkably 
healthy for stock. It is seldom that disease of any Mnd breaks 
out among the flocks, but occasionally brazy causes loss when 
great care,is not taken to shift the hoggs and wethers in good 
time for wintering. At Lanark the wether lambs cost from 11s. to 
153. a head, and when sold at three and a half years old bring £2 
or more, while they weigh on an average about 68 lbs. Some 
of the better stocks, such as those of the Messrs Whyte, Mrs 
Kennedy, Glenmoy, and others, often reach 64 lbs. a head. In 
Glendye, Sir Thomas Gladstone, Bart of FascLue, has the largest 
single sheep stock in either county. It numbers about 4000 
head, from 700 to 800 being ewes and the remainder hoggs 
and Tvethers. The large majority of the surplus wether stock go 
to the southern counties to be finished for the butcher; but 
during the last fifteen or twenty years a pretty large number are 
fed on arable farms in Forfar and Kincardine, on grass, turnips, 
hay, cake, and grain. 

Throughout the arable districts of both counties a large 
number of sheep of different kinds are reared and fed. A good 
many arable fanners also hold grazings; and in addition to 
wintering their hoggs on their arable land, also feed on it a 
number of their wethers. Other fanners, who have no hill 
grazings, buy in wethers for feeding; while a still larger number 
breed for themselves a lot of cross-bred lambs. Some buy in 
cast blackfaced ewes early in autumn, and from these and 
Leicester tups, rear greyfaoed lambs, which they fatten and 
send to the butcher in June and July, The ewes are also highly 
fed all the time, and are usually fit for slaughter within a month 
after the lambs leave them. A number of fanners have for 
some years been rearing a very fine class of lambs from half- 
bred ewes and Shropshire tups. With this kind of stock Mr 
Buttar, Corston, has been exceptionally successful. He buys in 
about 200 cast half-bred ewes (crosses between Cheviot ewes and 
Leicester tups) at the St Boswell sales about the middle of 
September, taking care to select those hailing from high-lying 
sound land. When taken home they are dipped and put on 
clean pasture, not too luxuriant at the outset For about a 
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month or so before the rams are let loose, and during aU the 
timS they are out, the ewes are kept on the best grass on the 
farm, a little rape being provided for them when possible, the 
object being to put the ewes into a rapidly improving condition 
at the rutting season. This, Mr Buttar finds, has a powerful 
infiuence in increasing the crop of lambs. When within about 
six weeks of the lambing time the ewes get a supply of turnips, 
about 1 ton to the 100 ewes per week; when turnips are scarce, 
a little bran or brewer’s grain is given. The ewes are thus 
strong for the lambing and full of milk, which gives the lamb an 
excellent start. During the whole season the extra food is con¬ 
tinued, each ewe and its lambs getting, in boxes on the fields, 
about 2 lbs. a day of a mixture of bran, linseed, and cotton cake, 
and some bruised oats. By this liberal system of feeding, the 
ewes and lambs fatten at the same time, and go away together, 
the last being usually sent away about the end of June or first of 
July. The cost of the feeding from the time the ewes are bought 
in, say the 15th September to the end of January, is about 4d. a 
head per week, and from the 1st of February to the end of June, 
by which time both ewes and lambs have been fed and slaughtered, 
about Is. a week for each ewe, including what the lambs con¬ 
sume. In a specially good year two lambs are reared for every 
ewe; this was done on Corston last season; but the average is 
about three lambs for every two ewes—300 lambs for 200 ewes. 
The lambs sell at an average of about £2 a head; they often 
bring more; while, including the wool, the ewes bring about 10s. 
a head more than their purchase price. This womd give an 
income from the 200 ewes of about £700 to meet feeding and 
crfher expenses—a profitable transaction certainly. And in 
addition to this, it should be remembered that, through such 
liberal feeding on the fields, the land must be greatly enriched. 
Mr Buttar keeps about fifty pure-bred Shropshire ewes, and 
rears his own tups. From experience he has been led to use 
none but tup lambs among his half-bred ewes, allowing one tup 
for every 30 ewes. Several other farmers throughout the two 
counties also pursue a liberal and skilful system of rearing and 
feeding cross-bred ewes and lambs, and as a rule it leaves a 
satisfactory profit 

In Forfar there are several very good fiocks of Border 
Leicesters, notably those belonging to the Earl of Dalhousie; Mr 
Cowe, Balhousie; Mr Goodlet, Bolshan; Mr LyaU, Old 
Montrose; and Mr Tailor, Bed Castle, Arbroath, and others. 
Lord Dalhousie’s fiock numbers about eighty ewes, of the beet 
strains in the country. Mr Oowe’s stock, numbering over fifty, 
are descended from five very fine ewes, selected fifteen years ^ 
from the fiock of the Messrs Clark, Oldhamstocks. Both these 
flocks show excellent breeding, good shapes, and fine q^uality. 
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Mr Goodlet’s flock, one of the test in the country, was establisjied 
in 1863 by selections chiefly of Mellendean blood, subsequent 
additions being made of (Jourthill, Oosterton, Castieniains, and 
Blainslie strains, while high-priced tups from the Polwarth, 
Blainslie, Castietnains, and Mellendean stocks have been used. 
The Bdshan shearling tups brought the highest average obtained 
at the Perth Border ILeicester sale in 1880. At Kinnochtry a 
large and very fine flock of Border Leicesters is kept; while Mr 
Johnston, Caimbeg, Laurencekirk, has a very well-bred stock, 
tracing mostly to the flocks at Ol^amstocks and Castlemains. 
At Powrie near Dundee, Mr Thomas Smith has a large and very 
fine flock of English Leicesters. It numbers about 120 ewes, and 
has bemi bred at Powrie for thirty-five years. Tups are intro¬ 
duced at high prices from the best English stocks, and the 
general character of the flock is indeed very high. The animals 
are beautifully formed, stylish, and of very fine quality. 

The rapidity with which crosses from Shropshire tups are 
gaining in popularity gives special inoiportance to the few very 
fine stocks of pure Shropshires kept in Forfarshire. That 
belonging to the Earl of Strathmore is both the largest and 
best. Shropshires were first brought to Glamis about 1862, 
with the view of breeding lambs to fatten on turnips, and of 
seeing whether or not they would suit the climate. The trial 
was most successful They were found to suit the climate 
well and to please the butchery admirably, being “ heavy killers” 
and full of lean mutton. Therefore in 1867 a visit was made to 
the great annual sale at Shrewsbury, and twenty one-year-old 
ewes and a couple of rams were purchased as a foundation for a 
flock at Glamis. The ewes came from the celebrated flock of the 
late Mr Price Bowen, and were by the famous tup “ Maccaroni,” 
while the rams were bought from the Messrs Crane. In the fol¬ 
lowing year another lot of twenty ewes was bought, including 
the first prize yearlings at Leicester; and at the same time a ram 
was purchased from Mr Mansell, and got by “Conservative,” 
who was the sire of the first prize ewes at the Highland Show 
at Dumfries in 1878. Again, in the following year the highly- 
commended ram at the Eoyal Show at Manchester was purchased 
at 40 guineas, and from him was bred the first prize ram and 
also the first prize ewes at Kelso, and also the first prize ewes 
and the second prize ram at the Eoyal Ldsh Show at Belfast 
in 1880. In 1870 the renowned “ Standard Bearer,” the filrst 
prize winner at the Eoyal Show at Bedford, was introduced; 
while about the same time about forty yearling ewes were 
pmchased, all got by the famous “ Cardinal," also a first Eoyal 
winner. Then followed “ Potentate,” the first prize old tup at 
the Eoyal Show at Cardiff, and in 1873 a ram was hired from 
Mr Mansell at j£105. This latter animal, after being used at 
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Glamis for some time, was taken back by Mr Mansell, and fed 
for the Royal Show at Bedford, where he carried off the first 
prize in the aged class. He was afterwards called “ Bedford 
Hero,” and from him was bred the first prize ram at the Royal 
Show at Birmingham, and also the dams of the first and third 
prize rams at the Royal Show at Carlisle in 1880. The next 
purchase was Mansell’s Ho. 4,1877, a tup that has done much 
good in the flock. In 1879 a ram named “Trouster” was 
bought from Mr Happer of Lochcrew, Ireland; while, in 1880, 
Mr Shelton’s highly-commended ram at Carlisle was bought. 
The flock at present consists of about a hundred ewes and their 
produce. The rams are sold when about eighteen months old 
at the autumn sales. The top prices are invariably obtained. 
In 1879 a number of young tups were sent to the Birmingham 
sales, and there they also fetched the highest average. The flock 
is carefully kept, and is of an exceptionally high character. As 
already stated, the Earl of Aixlie has a small flock of Shropshires, 
mostly descended from the Glamis flock, while others through¬ 
out the county have some good specimens of this valuable and 
rising breed. 

It is worthy of mention that, with a pen of crosses between 
pure-bred Shropshire rams and half-bred ewes, Mr Buttar, 
Oorston, carried everything before bim at the Scotch and 
English Fat Stock Shows in 1879. 


Bwine amd Ma/rTeds. 


Rearing and feeding swine receive but very little atten¬ 
tion, less, indeed, than farmers might find it profitable to bestow 
upon them. The following table shows that in both counties 
there has been a large decrease in the number of pigs kept since 
1854:— 


1854 , 

1870 , 

1876 , 

1880 , 


Decrease in Forfar since 
„ Kincardine 


Forfar. 
8442 
6516 
. 6918 

5132 
1854 , . 


Kincardine. 

3395 

2617 

2796 

2196 

3310 

1199 


Both counties are well provided with markets for all kinds 
of stock and farm produce. Trinity Muir Fair, held neal: 
Brechin, is one of the most important stock markets in 
country. Auction marte, held in most of the chief centres, are 
now to a large extent diverting the buying and selling of stock 
from markets. 
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Lahofo/r. *. 

These counties are, generally speaMng, fairly well supplied 
with labourers of aU classes. In many parts the supply is less 
than twenty-five years ago, but still it is not, as a whole, far 
short of the demand. Farmers in the neighbourhood of towns 
find that the factories and other works draw away many of their 
best labourers. One reason why town work is preferred to- 
farm labour is, no doubt, that in connection with the former the 
house accommodation is far superior to that provided on most 
farms. These counties are better supplied with farm cottages 
than most other counties in the north, excepting Eoss and 
Cromarty, great improvement in this important respect having 
been effected during the past twenty-five years. There is still, 
however, a great deal to be done, and until the supply of 
cottages is considerably increased there is every prospect of the 
number of farm labourers continuing gradually to decline. The- 
position of farm servants can never be anything like satisfactory 
until ample facilities are provided for their entering into married 
life In the meantime, owing to the want of farm cottages, a 
very large number of Scottish farm-servants have” no such pro¬ 
spect to brighten and elevate their lives. On all the larger 
farms in these counties there is less or more cottage accomm<> 
dation. On some it is now ample or almost so, but on others it 
is greatly deficient Perhaps fully one-half of the servants are 
married, and these, as a rule, live in cottages on the farms on 
which they are employed. When there is not sufideient cottage 
accommodation on the farm, the wives of the married servants 
have to reside in villages, perhaps a pretty long distance from 
where their husbands are engaged. Nearly all . the single men 
are lodged in “ bothies,” a few being boarded with married men 
and a very few kept in kitchens. As a rule, the bothy com¬ 
prises a general sittii^ and cooking room, and a bed-closet for 
every one or for every two men, with, in some cases, a small 
store or pantry. In a very few instances there is also a small 
reading room. Bothies, fOse cottages, have been greatly im¬ 
proved during the past twenty-five years, but in not a few cases- 
they are still somewhat deficient in accommodation and com¬ 
fort As a rule, the bothies are cleaned out and the beds made 
every day by a woman engaged for the purpose. In some cases, 
however, the men, who are almost always their own cooks, also- 
have to perform these other services. On several farms female 
outdoor servants also live in bothies, while on others they are 
lo^d either in the farm kitchen or with married servants. 
The wages of ploughmen at present vary from £26 to £36 a 
year, according to the capabilities of the men, with board and 
lodging. The average would probably be about £28, lOsv for 
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general ploughmen and cattlemen, grieves and foremen with 
partial charge getting from £2 to £5 more. Men who are not 
capable of building stacks in harvest and such work get perhaps 
£3, £1,10s., or £2 less. The perquisites usually consist of about 
6| bolls (140 lbs. each) of oatmeal, valued at about £7; 12 gills 
of new milk daily from Martinmas to Whitsunday, and 18 giUs 
daily from Whitsunday to Martinmas, the yearly value being 
estimated at £7; a cart load of coals, valued at from 15s. to £1; 
and from 3 to 4 bolls, or from 10 cwt. to 1 ton, of potatoes, 
worth from £2 to £4 Only in some cases do single men get 
potatoes. The money value obtained by married servants for 
their work for a year would thus be as follows:— 


Money, 

Cottage and Garden, 
Mea^ and Mhk, 
Potatoes, 

Coals, . 


£28 10 0 
2 0 0 
14 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 


Total, 


£48 10 0 


In some cases married men are allowed the use of a cow 
instead of a supply of milk and other perquisites. Shepherds 
obtain about the same wages and terms as ploughmen. Buring 
the last three years wages have fallen about 25 per cent., but 
still the present rate is about 75 per cent, higher than that about 
1850. Out-door female workers get Is. 3d. per day, or od. more 
than 1850. For potato-lifting they get 28. per day, exactly 
double what they obtained for this class of work thirty years, 
ago. In harvest they receive 3s. 4d. a day, with perhaps an 
allowance of beer and bread once or twice a day. Women for 
house work get from £10 to £16 a year, with board and lodging. 
Farm-servants are engaged mostly for a year from Martinmas 
to Whitsunday; a few engage privately, but the majority attend 
feeing markets in the different localities. As a rule, married 
men remain long periods in one farm, but single men change 
frequently. The meals of men who live in bothies consist 
mainly of oatmeal brose and oatmeal porridge, but some sell a 
portion of their meal and buy coffee, bread, herrings, and other 
commodities. Married men in cottages live very similarly to 
married men in towns. Generally speaking, the farm-servants 
in these counties are sober, industrious, and efiBcient workmem 
The Forfarshire ploughmen, indeed, are proverbial for their 
industry, 

Oth&r Industries. 

The commercial industries of these counties, especially of 
Forfar, are of vast importance and of various character. We 
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can do no more here, however, than by a few facts and figures 
indicate their wide extent and great value. 

There are no coal-beds in either county. There are small 
quantities of iron and lead, but not enough to make mining pro¬ 
vable. For a short time many years ago iron was quarried in, 
Edzell and lead in G-lamis and Glenesk. Both counties contain 
some limestone, and in various parts of Forfar it has been 
worked pretty extensively for agricultural and building pur¬ 
poses. The stone quarries are numerous. In Forfar a great 
many freestone quarries are worked regularly, and employ a 
large number of mem The stone, mostly belonging to the 
sandstone formation, is, as a rule, of good quality but various 
texture. It endures the influence of weather admirably. The 
ancient round tower of Brechin is built of Forfarshire freestone, 
and although that strange erection is supposed to have stood 
since the ninth century, the weather has made little or no 
impression upon its mason work. In some parts the slate vein 
formerly referred to has been worked. At Oarmyllie there is a 
famous and very extensive pavement quarry, from which very 
large quantities of beautiful stone are shipped from Arbroath 
to many parts of the United Kingdom. The stone, a greyish- 
blue sandstone, is of very fine quality. At this and other 
quarries machinery is extensively used in cutting and dressing 
the stones. The proprietory of pavement quarries are finding 
concrete a rather formidable opponent 

Forfarshire contributes more than one-half of the total pro¬ 
duction of linen in Scotland. As early as 1727 it had the lead 
with 695,821^ yards, valued at £13,980, 10s., and all along it 
has not only maintained but even improved its positiom In 
1822 the number of yards of linen produced was estimated at 
22,629,553. Mr A J. Warden, in 1867, stated the number of 
flax, jute, and hemp factories in Forfarshire to be 108, with 
7715 nominal horse power, 278,564 spindles, 11,329 power 
looms, and 46,571 persons employed. Of these works, Dundee 
had 72, while there were 18 in the Arbroath district, 6 in 
the Montrose district, 6 in Forfar, 4 at Brechin, and 2 at 
Carnoustie. In that year the total number of similar works in 
other parts of Scotland was 89, with 77,237 nominal horse 
power, 109,015 spindles, 8580 power looms, and 30,624 persons 
employed There are a great many other works throughout 
Forfarshire, such as iron foundries, implement factories, tan¬ 
neries, tobacco manufactories, breweries and distilleries, flour 
and meal mills, sawmills, &o. The manufactories of Kincardine 
are not extensive. There are several tanneries, breweries, and 
distilleries,^ and a few woollen and linen factoriea 
Kincardine has little or no shipping, but that of Forfar is 
extensive. At Dundee shipbuilding was carried on largely 
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eveti„at the commencement of the present century. In 1856, 
when wooden shipbuilding had reached its height, there were 
six firms engaged in this work at Dundea Iron shipbuilding 
began at Dundee in 1838, the building of wooden steamships 
having commenced in 1823. During 1878 twelve vessels were 
built at Dundee, three being sailing vessels (two of iron and 
one of wood) and nine steamers of iron. Their gross tonnage 
was 8094. In the same year a wooden sailing vessel of 104 
tons was built at Arbroath, and one iron steamer of 50 tons at 
Montrose. The number of sailing vessels registered at Dundee 
on the 31st December 1878 was 150, and their tonnage 69,132, 
there being also fifty-one steamers with a gross tonnage of 
23,934 At Arbroath there were at the same time fifty-three 
sailing vessels and two steamers registered, the gross tonnage of 
the former being 10,009 aud the latter 247. At Montrose sixty- 
seven sailing vessels and nine steamers were registered, the 
tonnage of the former being 12,532 and the latter 2233. In 
1878, 1308 British vessels, with a gross tonnage of 364,721, 
and 247 foreign vessels, having a gross tonnage of 61,293, 
entered Dundee harbour; while there cleared out 1261 British 
vessels, with a tonnage of 344,228, and 215 foreign vessels, with 
a tonnage of 54,469. In Arbroath 330 British and 47 foreign 
vessels, with a respective tonnage of 36,561 and 8306, arrived j 
while there sailed 328 British and 47 foreign vessels, with a 
resjpective tonnage of 36,940 and 8345. At Montrose 588 
British, with a tonnage of 64,110, and 92 foreign vessels, 
with a tonnage of 28,516, arrived; while there sailed 576 British 
and 95 foreign vessels, with a respective tonnage of 60,766 and 
25,952. 

At the various villages and towns along the Erncardineshire 
coast a large number of boats are employed at herring and other 
fishing. The salmon fishings of the county are valuable, yield¬ 
ing, as they do, a rental of £7000 on the coast, £700 on the 
Korth Esk, and £450 on the De#. The fishing-boats number 
in all about 524, and with the nets and lines are valued at 
£28,000. There are about 116,000 cod and ling taken, and of 
herrings about 27,000 barrels. Forfarshire derives much value 
from ike sea. The Montrose district stands seventh in Scotland 
in r^ard to the number of boats. In 1878 the number of boats 
in the Montrose district was 684, the number of fishermen and 
boys 1218, the number of fishcurers 41, the number of coopers 
109, the value of the boats £26,389, the value of the nets 
£22,770, and the value of the lines £7249, making a total 
estimated value of £56,408. The barrels of herring cured or 
salted in the same year numbered 29,936, while there were 
93,034 cod and ling taken partly by vessels and partly by open 
boats. 
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ON THE OLD AND EBMAEKABLE BEECHES {Fagut sykatica) 

IN SCOTLAND. 

By Eobbet Htttohison of Carlowrie. 

[Pnmmn—The Gold Medal."] 

It is somewhat remarkable that there should be so few recorded 
instances amongst old writers of large beech trees in Scotland, 
considering the wide distribution which this tree has attained, 
and that it is so general over the country at the present day. 

Dr Walker, who wrote his Catalogue, “ after forty years’ obser¬ 
vation,” in 1798, mentions only four exJufiaples, and one of these 
he ^ves as a remarkable tree, though it. only girthed 8 feet in 
17801 And in the list compiled in 1812, and published in the 
“ Edinburgh Antiquarian Magazine ” (voL i pp. 20-23), in 1848, 
only seven are stated, three of them being also identical trees 
with those given by Walker. From the many large specimens 
whose dime nsi ons and localities are appended to the present 
report, we might surely have had a longer list handed down to 
us by those earlier observers, for many of these now given must 
have been in existence, and been trees of no mean circumference, 
when Walker wrote, unless it be that many or most of the first 
planted beeches in Scotland having [attained timber dimensions, 
and their wood being found of little value for constructive or 
domestic purposes, had, in the absence of the minin g industry 
of the present day, which has rendered the fuel supply indepen¬ 
dent of wood, been felled and consumed as fuel, so that probably 
only a few very notable examples, whose position in ornamental 
grounds had saved them, remained to testify how admirably 
suited for extensive development of trunk and bole the beech 
tree is, in almost every soil and situation in Scotland. Loudon, 
in his great work, throws very little light on the cause of this 
apparent paucity of very notable beeches in Scotland. He does 
not mention indhvidually any foesh examples beyond those given 
by Walker, excepting one (since blown over) at Prestonhall, Mid¬ 
lothian. He incidentally, however, mentions that “ a number of 
other fine beech trees existed in Scotland in Walker’s time,” and 
that “Mr Sang and Sir T.Dick-Lauder have added several other 
remarkable examples.” From these statements it would appear 
that about the beginning of the present century, few of the old 
and originally planted beeches survived in Scotland, but that a 
copiously planted crop, introduced extensively about the time of 
the Eevolution, was then forming considerable timber, and is 
now to be traced out in such tracts as those we find in such 
woods, of which beech trees form a main feature, as may be 
seen at Inveraray, Ormiston, Hopetoun, Craigiehall, Hawthornden, 
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BinniiitgWood,Dunglass31aiidrurDmond,and many other districts 
of Scotland, where Isj^e and fine specimens exist in quantity, and 
in luxuriant foliage, at the present day. We must accor^ngly 
look upon the examples of Walker and other early writers as 
vety likely to he contemporaries pointing to a more remote period 
of introduction, dating probably back to the years from 1540 to 
1660. 

These remarkable beeches mentioned by the earlier writers 
referred to, are all single or standard specimens, and appear to 
have been selected for their several sites solely with a view to 
ornamental or picturesque effect. 

Indeed, the adaptation of the beech for such purposes seems to 
have been very prevalent with its planters about the beginning 
of the 18th century, to which date are to be ascribed most, if not 
all, of the stately and imposing avenues and “ walks ” or “ rides ” of 
beeches, which are the glory and beauty of many sylvan retreats 
at the present day. Many of the dimensions of the most notable 
of these grand objects of landscape gardening are given in the 
appendix to this report, and a comparison of their girths and 
lengths of bole are deeply interesting, and a brief reference to 
some of these particulars may here be made. At Logie-Almond, 
Perthshire, the old main approach to the mansion-house runs 
through a fine old avenue of beech, lime, and elm trees, and 
is perhaps one of the finest old avenues in Scotland. Throigh 
the kindness of Mr William M'Corquodale of Scone Woods 
we have been able to give the particulars of two of the best 
beeches in this avenue in the appendix, and it will be seen that 
they girth respectively, at 6 feet from the ground, 15 feet 3 inches 
and 11 feet 9 inches, with massive boles of nearly 30 feet in 
length. These noble specimens have been hitherto unrecorded. 
While Morayshire generally abounds in fine examples of beech, 
the trees at Brodie Castle are worthy of special note. The prin¬ 
cipal approach leading to the castle is lined on each side with a 
row of beeches, forming an avenue of rare grandeur in summer, 
when in full foliage. There are also many fine lawn specimens 
of large size. These trees were planted between the years 1660 
and 1680, and are growing in a black sandy loam, on a subsoil 
of white sand and clay. Two of the largest and finest of the 
Brodie trees girth respectively 14 feet 8 inches and 18 feet 
at 1 foot, and 11 feet 9 inches and 15 feet 3 inches at 3 feet 
above ground. Another beech at Earlsmill, on the same estate, 
and mentioned by Sir T. Diek-Lauder as girthing, in 1812, 15 
feet at 3 feet from the ground, now measures (1879) 17 feet 
10 inches at 1 foot, 16 feet 3 inches at 3 feet, and 15 feet 11 
inches at 5 feet from the base. Sir T. Dick-Lauder, in a MS. 
note on a volume of Walker’s “Essays,” whidb had been in his 
possession, states that “another beech at Elgin,in a garden, is 
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but a few inches leas,” This tree, however, notwithstanding 
diligent inquiry last year, we have been unable to identify. * 

But, returning to notice the planting of the beech in formal 
lines for picturesque effect, we need only refer to many beautiful 
avenues in other counties of Scotland, for illustrations of them 
ate familiar to every lover of trees and the picturesque. The 
beauty and stately grandeur of the beech avenue at Freelands, 
Perthshire, is well known. The trees in this avenue girth from 
12 feet to 17 feet 6 inches at Jreosf Ugh, and are in healthy 
vigour. A very good representation of formal planting in line 
is found in a row of beeches of large and imposing dimensions 
near Stanley, Perthshire. One tree in this group, conspicuous 
by its massive trunk covered with smooth sEvery bark, is 83 feet 
in height, with a bole of 46 feet of measurable timber, and girths 
15 feet 8 inches at 1 foot, and 14 feet 7 inches at 5 feet above 
ground. The, practice of utEizing the beech, from its hardihood 
and power of resistii^ the blast and affording shelter along 
exposed roadsides, was very common, and its use as a screen 
was frequently resorted to. In high situations, or in wide un¬ 
timbered tracts, its use as a hedge for such purposes is also not 
uncommon. Its adaptation to shelter, and as forming a roadside 
avenue to protect from the fury of the winter’s blast, or to shade 
from the sultry heat of summer, is well illustrated by the well 
known beeches on the road between Dunkeld and Pitlochry,Perth- 
shire. Another*beautiful and h%hly picturesque beech avenue 
exists at Monciieffe, Perthshire. It is about 700 yards in length, 
and the trees average 10 feet 6 inches at IreaM Ugh, many being 
above that circumf erence. This avenue, it is supposed, was origin¬ 
ally a hedge planted about the time of the buEding of the present 
mansion-house at Monorieffe,in 1679, and gradually thinned out 
as the plants required more space. In the centre of this avenue 
there are the interesting remains of a group of standing stones, 
commonly called “Druidical Circles,” so frequently met with in 
several districts of Scotland. At a high altitude in the Ochils, at 
Glendevon, in light gravelly loam on gravd subsoE, close to the 
banks of the Devon, there is another fine old beech avenue about 
300 yards in length. The trees stand in too close proximity to 
each other to atoit of their free development, but they girth 
from 7 feet to 9 feet 6 inch^ at 3 feet above ground, and form a 
good test of the ability of the beech to thrive and grow into 
timber dimensions at so high an altitude, being 800 feet above 
sea-leveL Other single beedies are found at equaEy if not higher 
altitudes, as at Cleish Castle, 580 feet, where it will be observed 
from the returns m the appendix, that it girths in many cases 17 
feet and 17 feet 6 inches at 1 foot, and from 10 feet to 13 feet 
6 inches at 5 feet above ground, with tall handsome boles;—and 
at Dolphinton, Lanarkshire, at 834 feet altitude, it girths 10 feet 
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incites at 5 feet from the base. The fine beech avenue at 
Inveraray Castle is too weU known to require more than a passing 
reference. As a single tree in the park at Inveraray Castle, the 
beech girths in some cases 14 feet 3 inches at 5 feet from the 
ground. The soil is a brown loam over a sandy gravel subsofl. 
Another picturesque beech avenue existed formerly at Braid, near 
Edmburgh, but has unfortunately been suffered to pass away 
unrecorded, having been cut down several years ago. Handsome 
lines of beeches also may be noticed at Blairdrummond, Perth¬ 
shire, where one beech measures 90 feet in height, 20 feet of 
bole, and girths 16 feet 10 iuches at 1 foot, and 15 feet 9 inches 
at 3 feet above ground. Also, at Ardkinglas, Argyllshire, 
where a beech girths 16 feet 8 inches at 3 feet hrom the base. 
Many other fine specimens are to be found at ArdMnglas; 
•some of the finest of these are given in the appended returns. 
This splendid tree is 92 feet in height, and girths at 3 feet 
from its base 18 feet 10 inches, and 18 feet 9| inches at 5 feet. 
It grows in black loam upon a gravelly till subsoil, and has 
■a diameter of spread of branches of 108 feet. It is locally known 
■by the name of “ Prince Charlie’s BeecL” Why it has been 
«o called, there are no reliable data to show,—^but, although 
there is no historical record of the young Chevalier having 
•ever resided in the neighbourhood, or even having passed 
■through it in his wanderings, the tree may have probably been 
so christened by a Highland chieftain and follower of Prince 
•Charlie, who is said to have sheltered a number of the Prince’s 
adherents under its umbrageous foliage, accommodation for them 
being otherwise unobtainable. Such, at all events, is the legend 
•of this truly majestic specimen. In Bute, one of the most 
attractive objects to arboriculturists, is the “ Beech Walk.” It is 
situated at Mountstuart, in the parish of Kingarth; and, from 
the account of the district and its trees, kindly furnished by Mr 
Hay, the estate forester, we learn that it lies at the bottom of 
the ancient sea-cliBf, and extends to 670 yards in length, with a 
width of 12 yards. The average space between the trees is 11 
yards, and their extreme height is 120 feet. These trees, iu ^eir 
formal habit of growth and planting, resemble a majestic colonnade 
of architectural pillars, which, with their interlacing branches 
•overhead, present the appearance of a vast Gothic arch when 
viewed from one end. Mhiny of the trees are upwards of 10 feet 
in circumference at 5 feet from the ground. The largest is 11 feet 
: 9 inches at 5 feet up, and is 60 feet in length of bole to the first 
branch, and will contain 460 cubic feet of timber. The soil is 
sandy and subsoil sand, being an ancient sea-beach; altitude of 
the site 20 feet, and tim exposure is to the east, but is somewhat 
sheltered. This interesting “ Beech Walk,” shows the suitability 
• of this tree for planting in similar sites along sea-margins, and 
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as the climate of such situations in the west of Scotland is well 
known to be extremely mild and salubrious, we may perhaps 
notice the success which has attended the jdanting of the beech 
in correspondii]^ situations on the eastern and 1^ sheltered 
coasts of Scotland; and here, too, we are fortunate in being able 
to point again to instances of formal planting in lines and 
avenues, which have not only proved extremely satisfactory to 
their noble planter and his successors, but form a feature at 
the present day in the district. The beech avenues at Tpming- 
hame, East Lothian, are extensive and numerous. The principal 
west avenue is formed by a closdy planted interlacing double 
row of large and weE-developed beeches, from which another 
side avenue branches off about 300 yar^ apart in a straight 
line for fully600 yards, and forms a delightfully picturesque colon¬ 
nade of dark verdure in summer. The rides in Binning Wood 
also, which adjoins the policy of Tyninghame, Me magnificent 
examples of the formal style of planting so much in vogue during 
the early part of last century. The situation is quite near the 
sea, and fully exposed,—^the soil is light sandy loam upon sand, 
and in some places clay subsoil, and mom reference to six beech 
trees, the dimensions of which are given in the appended returns, 
it will be seen that they are about 80 feet in height, with boles 
reaching to 40 feet in length, and. girthing, at 1 foot firom the 
base, in some cases from 17 feet 8 inches to 20 feet 3 inches, and 
from 12 feet 10 inches to 13 feet 9 inches at 5 feet from the 
^und. These six examples may be taken as fair representatives 
of thousands of others in this beautifully and well-arranged 
demesne. It is to the enterprise of Thomas, sixth Earl of 
Haddington, that the district owes its present sylvan supremacy 
over other parts of tire county. In 1705, immediately previous 
to, the Union, he entered upon very extensive planting opera¬ 
tions, and his \rell-diiected labours are now seen in the magnifi¬ 
cent specimens above referred to. Binning Woods were enclosed 
in 1707, so that the trees given in the appended return are now 
173 years old, and are stiU in pristine vigour. The beech drives 
in Binning Wood are so arranged that they converge to a centre 
like the radii of a circle, each parallel having the appearance of 
the vaulted aisles of some grand G-othic cathedral, canopied with 
living green verdure, and with a mossy cai^et of velvet turf. 
Altogether, the enclosed plantations on Tyninghame extend to 
about 800 or 900 acres. Tree planting with Earl Thomas was a 
favourite passion, communicated in a great measure to biiu by 
his Countess, who was an enthusiastic tree lover, and he indulged 
his fancy with discrimination and taste no less than with con¬ 
summate skill in the selection of site, and Ascription of tree 
suited to it The very sea-shore was skilfully included in his 
operations, and many umbrageous specimens now luxuriate almost 
down to water-mark on the eastern ontakirts of these woods 
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Similar instances of the suitability of the beech to thrive in a 
thin tind cool soil, near the sea, are afforded by the trees at 
Broxmouth Park, near Dunbar, and at Dunglass, on the borders of 
Berwickshire, aud quite close to the sea, where in a dem running 
up from the sea, there are on either of its steep banks many 
large and handsome specinxen trees. Some of the best examples 
of these in this locality are given in the appended returns. 
Likewise, the beech is found in large numbers, and of great 
size, all along the coast of Forfarshire about Carnoustie, and 
thrives there admirably within 4| miles of the open sea, 
producing timber of first-rate quality. At Kinnaird, in that 
vicinity, the largest and probably the oldest beech was blown over 
by the Tay Bridge Gale of 28th December 1879. It measured 
86 feet in height, and forked into two large upright limbs at 
about 3 feet from the ground, where it was found to girth 18 feet 
4 inches. It coutairfea 316 cubic feet of timber, and the rings of 
annual growth numbered 240, the section having been carefully 
dressed with a plane before these were counted. The other 
two beeches from Kinnaird, mentioned in the appended returns, 
appear to be of the same age. On the estate of Gray, also in 
Forfarshire, there are hundreds of very fine beeches, very healthy 
and thriving and of great size, averaging from 160 to 220 cubic 
feet of timber each. The one givenjn the returns, containing 206 
cubic feet of timber, stands to the south of Ltff burying ground, 
and west of the old manse of Lift* 

“ The Dark Avenue,” at Hopetoun, is another very fine and 
notable instance of the peculiar suitability of the beech for 
planting in lines to form an'effective and grateful sylvan retreat. 

Before passing from noticing so many interesting groups and 
lines, or avenue arrangements, of the beech in Scotland, to the 
consideration of individual immense trees in various localities, we 
must not omit to notice one singularly fine example of this 
artistic disposition of the tree, which has come to our notice at Sorn 
Castle, Ayrshire. Here, at a high elevation, on a naturally thin 
soil (to which the beech is best adapted, and on which it produces 
the imest timber), upon a stiff clay subsoil, beeches form a very 
attractive feature, and thrive well amongst other varieties of hard 
wooded timber trees such as oaks and English ebns. " The Beech 
"Walfc" there, containing sixty-six trees, and extending 370 yards 
in length, forms another of those very beautifully shaded avenues 
to which reference has been so copiously made in this 
report. This stiff and formal style of plantir^ of the early part 
of last century seems to have devdoped itself in the district very 
generally. It is to the Dowager Countess of Loudon of that 
period that Som Castle owes so much of its landscape beauty. 
This noble lady's love for trees and taste for planting were most 
enthusiastic, and hence the wealth of-old English ehns (which 
appears to have been her favourite tree) and beeches with which 
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Som abounds. It is related of her ladyship that, when she heard 
of Dr Johnson’s cynical remarks on the nakedness of Scotland 
in regard to trees, she exclaimed “Deil tak’ the man, whaur 
was his e’en, when he didna’ see my Elms ”!!! These beech trees 
grow at various altitudes from 350 to 430 feet above the sea- 
level, and girth from 9 to 10 feet at 5 feet from the ground, with 
lofty boles, in some eases reaching 30 feet in length. 

We must now, however, hasten to notice a few of the most 
important single specimen beeches in various parts of the 
country. Foremost amongst these, and fouMe princes, the most 
magnificent beech, and at the same time the largest tree in Scot¬ 
land, is the NewbatHe Abbey beech, Midlothian. This splendid 
monarch grows in a deep light sandy loam, upon an open gravelly 
subsoiL It is 96 feet in height, and at 1 foot above ground girths 
37 feet 3 inches,—at 2 feet it is 25 feet 3 inches, and at 5 feet its 
trunk girths 21 feet 2 inches, and it is still growing and making 
more wood annually. Measured carefully in 1879, it girthed at 
2^ feet above ground 27 feet 10 inches; at 7 feet, 19 feet 1| inch; 
and at 34 feet from the ground, after giving off many immense 
limbs, its trunk still girthed 17 feet 10 inches. The circum¬ 
ference of the spread of its branches is 350 feet At about 15 
feet from the base the large overhanging limbs begin to spring 
from its. colossal bole, and these have long ago reached the 
ground, into which several of them are firmly rooted and are 
growing upwards aud outwards with redoubled v^ur, while 
at the same time they form so many natural buttresses to the 
support of the mighty trunk. The tree has been freq[uently 
measured, and appears to have made an inch in girth on 
an average annually for .the last fifteen years. Dr Walker 
notices this tree, as one of the four in his Catalogue to which we 
have referred. He says: “ The large beech at Newbottle Abbey, 
standiiag on the lawn behind the house, on 6th July 1789 mea¬ 
sured 17 feet” His measurements were taken apparently at 
3 feet from the groimd, although in this instance he does not men¬ 
tion the particular point It was then, he states, a vigorous and 
healthy tree, with an immense head. The span of its branches 
was 89 feet He records also that a beech, at Taymouth, of a 
like size, and seemingly coeval with this, was overturned by a 
storm sonoe years previously, when it had arrived at above 16 
feet in girth. Would that the worthy Divine had seen the Hew- 
battle beech at the present day! Probably the next beech in 
Scotland in point of size and magnitude is at Eccles, Dumfries¬ 
shire, which measures now upwards of 20 feet in girth at 6 feet 
above ground.. In 1863, its dimensions were,—girth, 26 feet at 
2 feet above the ground ; 20 feet at 4 feet; 25 feet at 7 feet; 
and 17 feet at 16 feet from its base. The height of this tree was 
then 66 feet, and the spread of branches was 300 feet in circum- 
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ference. The altitude of the site is 430 feet, aitd exposure to 
the south-east. Another beech little inferior to this one stood 
near it, but was unfortunately destroyed by a gale some years 
ago. Neither of these trees is mentioned by Dr Walker. 
Next in point of magnitude, so far as our researches show, 
is the beech tree at Belton, East Lothian. This tree is 68 
feet high, with a bole of 31 feet, and girths at 1 foot above 
ground 32 feet 3 inches, and 20 feet 4 inches at 6 feet. In 
1863, this tre® is recorded to have been 19 feet 4 inches 
at 6 feet from the ground and 17 feet 8 inches, at 9^ feet. 
Its age is stated to be about 150 years, but this seems 
much too short a space of time for it to have attained these 
dimensions. About sixty years ago, almost one-half of its trunk 
on the west side of the tree was carried away by the falling of a 
large branch, and twenty years afterwards the cavity caused by this 
accident in the centre of the trunk was large enough to contain 
three men. It is, however, now very much closed up, and fresh 
wood is being rapidly formed from a shoot of healthy bark, which 
must before long quite enclose and hide the cavity. On the east 
side of its base is a curiosity in the projecting corner of a large 
stone trough, which in former times had stood at the root of the 
tree for watering cattle, but over and around which the conoidal 
base of the trunk has now grown, so that the trough is quite im¬ 
bedded in the heart of the bole, and only a small portion of the 
brim of it is visible! The next recorded beech probably, in 
point of importance at the present day, is the Balmerino Abbey 
tree, Fife. There are two large and venerable specimens there, 
and they measure as follows:— 



Height 

Bole. 

Girth at 5 ft 

Girth in 1863. 

Girth in 1793. 

No. 1. 

No. 2. 

95 fi 
92 ft;. 

36 ft. 
30 ft 

13 ft 9 in. 

14 ft 11 in. 

13 ft. 0 in. 

14 ft 7 in. 

12 ft." 7 in. 


The trunk of No. 1 divides into limbs at 35 feet, and its bole 
is much finer than that of No. 2, as it presents its thickness 
almost uniformly up to the spread of its branches, and contains 
a greater amount of timber t^nNo. 2, which tapers a good deal. 
Both trees are stiU perfectly sound and healthy, and are mag¬ 
nificent objects when in leaf. These trees are not noticed in 
Walker’s Catalogue, but No. 2 is recorded in the list of trees 
dated 1812, and which appears in the “ Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Magazine,” vol. i. pp. 20 and 23, published in 1848. 

A beech at Leslie House, Fife, which in March 1812 girthed 
11 feet at 3 feet from the ground, with a lofty bole of 56 feet, 
now measures 16 feet 8 inches at the same point, and is probably 
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the next in point of size of the old recorded trees. The heeph at 
Kellie Castle, gromng in the garden, and in inquiring after ■which 
we supposed we were tracing out at the present day, the condition 
of a beech stated to be growing there in the 1812 list, and to he 
then 16 feet in girth at 3 feet from the ground,—^we find to be 
now 18 feet in circumference at that point. It appears to be 
stUl in a pretty good state of preservation, although the main 
branches of it were broken off by a gale many years ago, and the 
tree is thus much shorn of its symmetry. As, however, the bole 
of the tree given in the record of 1812 is stated to be 30 feet in 
length, and the actual measurement now of the tree we refer to 
is only about half that length, there may be some mistake in ^e 
identity of this tree with that catalogued in 1812, as having 
girthed, in 1793,16 feet It was also ascertained in the course of 
inquiry regarding this tree, that the remains of several old 
beeches had recently been removed, and, in particular, of one of a 
large girth between the castle and the turnpike road. Further 
there are now no other very large of venerable beeches at Kellie 
Castle, excepting the one in the garden above referred to. ^e 
celebrated beech tree at Ormiston Hall, East-Lothian, which, 
according to Walker, measured, on 10th May 1762,18 feet 10 
inches at 3 feet from the ground; and the large beech at Oxen- 
ford, Midlothian, which he states on 6th June 1763 girthed 19 
feet 6 inches at 3 feet from the ground, have both long since dis¬ 
appeared; but the most careful inquiry regarding these two 
veterans fails to throw any light on either the date or the manner 
of their destruction. 

So much for the tale at the present day of those old recorded 
beeches, which, after much investigation, we are able to give. 
Time would fail to describe the best specimens of existing and 
hitherto unrecorded trees, such as those given in the appended 
returns, to which for all particulars therefore, reference must be 
mada Before concluding, it may be perhaps proper to notice 
a peculiar habit of the beech, developed in several localities, of 
assuming a spiral columnar growth of trunk near the base, 
where the conoidal swellings assume a most picturesque oblique 
buttress-like appearance. This is well illustrated in a beech tree 
growing at Freeland, Perthshire. A nother peculiarity of the 
beech is its tendency to inarch, or naturally graft its limbs one 
upon another, producing frequently the most fantastic freaks of 
nature. Thus, at Dunkeld, in the Athole woods, we find a beech 
which presents the appearance of growing straight upwards till 
at about 6^ feet from the ground, it seems to split into two, and 
to join again about 4 feet higher up, the two stems becoming 
incorporated by a process of natural grafting. In that locality 
there are many fine beech trees, of which we have given records 
in the appendix. 
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The principal variety of the Fagus sylvcAica or common beech, 
is the'pnrple or copper-leaved variety, as it is frequently termed. 
Of this we have given several fine examples in the appended 
returns, as for example, at Gordon Castle, Morayshire, where it 
has reached a height of 65 feet, and girths 11 feet 8 inches at 
1 foot, and 8 feet 10. inches at 5 feet from the ground; at 
Dunkeld House, where there is a very handsome specimen, now 
63 feet in height, and 10 feet 7 inches in circumference at 3 feet 
from the base; at Moncreiffe House, Perth, where it is 62 feet 
in height, and girths 9 feet at 1 foot from the ground, and 7 feet 
8 inches at 5 feet up; at DoUarfield, where it is 63 feet high, 
with a bole 40 feet long, and girthing 8 feet 4 inches and 7 feet 
4 inches at 1 and 5 feet from ground respectively, and with a 
spread of branches of 70 feet diameter; at Carlowrie, Linlith¬ 
gow, where it is now, with a wide flat-spreading head, 65 feet 
in height, bole 18 feet in length, 8 feet 9 inches in girth at 1 foot, 
and 7 feet 6 inches at 5 feet from the ground; and at Biel, East 
Lothian there is a fine specimen 60 feet high, 12 feet of bole, 
and 9 feet in girth at 1 foot, and 8 feet at 5 feet from the ground. 
The purple beech is a native of Germany, where it was acci¬ 
dentally discovered in a wood, between the middle and end of 
last century j and the original parent tree, from which all the 
purple beeches in the country have been produced, is said to be 
still standing. 

Erom the foregoing report, and further reference to the 
appended returns, it will be observed that the beech, which 
cannot be said to be indigenous to Scotland,—although it is said 
to be so in some of the midland and southern counties of England, 
and old authors quote it as one of the four aboriginal hard-wood 
trees of the country,—^thrives best and attains its largest dimen¬ 
sions more rapidly in soils that are thin and light, or in the 
calcareous loams of the chalk formation. It thrives also, as 
many of our statistics show, on sandy and clayey loams at great 
altitudes, and grows indeed more freely in such soils and situa¬ 
tions than most other hard-wood trees. In some of the central 
parts of England, where that great ridge of chalk hills, which 
occupies a large portion of several midland counties, exists, the 
beech occurs as a natural forest, to the exclusion of aU other 
varieties of trees, by its far stretching roots, and depth of shade, 
which effectually kills them off. ^ shelter on high-lying or 
bare and exposed fields, whether under crop or in pasture, it is 
invaluable when planted in strips, or as a hedge, and as a park 
tree planted for ornament, the references we^ have endeavoured 
to give in this report will show that the beech has few equals 
among forest trees in Scotland, and has been appropriately styled 
by an eminent writer on arboriculture, " at once the Hercules 
and Adonis of our Sylva.” 
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Beech {Fagiis sylmtica). 
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... 

... 

... 

88 

0 

26 

0 

17 6 

••• 

12 

0 


... 

... 

... 

1 

90 

0 

25 

0 

15 4 

**• 

11 

6 


... 

... 

... 


74 

0 

24 

0 

1< 6 

«*• 

10 

0 


... 

... 

... 


85 

0 

25 

0 

17 0 


12 

0 

... 

... 

... 

... 
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1 

II 


Subsoil. 


County. 

Place. 

n 

Soil. 






t'S 









=3 




Kinross^ 

deM Castle, 

rt. in. 

Light clayey loam, 

Clay and gravel, 

... 

t) 

» 

... 

99 

»9 

... 

a 

>* 

... 

99 

99 

... 

>1 

II 

... 

99 

99 

... 

n 

» 

EjuroarEouse, 


Thin poor soil. 

Damp clay, 

I 


Bmldigh Castle, 

... 

... 

... 

... 

ClftnlnYumPflinj 

TUHcoultry House, 

... 

Sandy loam, 

Gravel and sand. 

Sheltered, 

» 

II 

... 

99 

99 

99 

it 

DoUarfield, 

... 

Good loamy soil, 

Gravel, 

99 

Sturlingshire, 

Leckie, 

... 

Gravelly soil, 

Bed freestone rock, 

w. 

w. 

it 

»l 

... 

99 


It 

Bunipace House, 

... 

Clay loam, 

Clay and till, 

w. 

fJtanbrnfLnnxnj 

Tullibody, 

70 0 

Clayey, 

Bed clay, 

S. 

Kfe, 

Ctterstone, 

Bonibrisile, 

100 0 

light loam. 

Clay and gravel, 

s. 

>» 

30 0 

light sandy loam. 

Sand, 

s. 

»r 

Kellie Castle, 

100 0 

light loam, 

Gravelly, 

s. 

*» 

Leslie House, 

300 0 

» 

99 

Sandy, 

... 

n 

Balmerino Abbey, 

50 0 

99 

Gravelly, 

s. 

11 


60 0 

99 

91 

s. 

Argyll, 

Inveraray Castle, 


Brown loam, 

II 

W.Ifi. 

a 

Ardkinglas, 

100* 0 

Black loam. 

... 

it 

>9 

.»• 

99 

It 

**. 

It 

99 

... 

99 

99 

... 

it 

99 

... 

99 

99 

... 

It 

99 

... 

99 

99 

... 

it 

99 

... 

99 

It 

... 

It 

99 

... 

99 

99 

... 

It 

99 

... 

99 

99 

... 

BenfrewshiFe, 

Shawhoim, 

100* 0 

Bryloam, 

Sandstone, 

s'w. 

»» 

PoUok, 

120 0 

99 , 

99 

S.W. 

It 

It 

91 

99 

It 

s.w. 

It 

Cannis Eskan, 

50 0 

Light sandy loam. 

Gravel, 

Gravelly till, 

... 

It 

Hawkhead, 

... 

Medium loam, 

... 

»t 

it 

... 

99 

S' It 

... 

Ayrshire, 

loudon'castle, 

250 * 0 

Loamy,” 

Sandy clay, 

Sand and £^vol, 

N, and S. 

It 

99 

167 0 

Sandy loam, 

S.W. 

tt 

99 

240 0 



s. 

11 

f Kirkmichael, \ 
(. Maybole, j 

... 

Light sandy, 

Gravel, 

... 
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Any former „ 
recorded 

Measurements and S 
Bates. '§11 


1 foot. 8 feet. 6 feet. Bate. 


I'fe.in. Ft.in. It.in. 



f Many large and well-gro^m i 
beeches of considerable 
height (80 to 90 ft.), and 
i girthing on an average 
I 12 ft. at 5 ft. from the 
ground. 

Growing in the park. 

i Bo. In 1863 girthed I 
16 ft. 2 in. at 1ft. up. ' 
A very Imndsome coppeis 


(One of an avenue of 14 
1 similar beeches. 

( Measured 14 ft. 5 In, at 8 ft. 
j in 1870. Another similar 
) was blown down in a gale 
6 years ago. 


80 0 

15 0 

92 0 

80 0 

85 0 

35 0 

80 0 

30 0 


A tree in the situation coiv 
responding to this one in 
1793 girthed 16 ft. at 3 ft. 
. from the ground. 

'In 1812 it girthed at 3 ft. 

11 It.; in 1868 it girthed at 
, 8 ft. 14 ft. 9 in. 

Girthed 12 ft. 7 in. at 8 ft. 
in 1798; andml868girthed 
13 ft. 8 in. at 3 ft. iSiro 

, loo^g specimens.^ ^ 
In vigorous condition. 


108 0 “Prince Cliarlie’s" beech. 
108 0 


In 1863 girthed llft.6in.at5 ft. 
( » 12ft.8in.at5ft. 

1 Near washing-green. 


5 ft. At Bovecot Polloc. 
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BEei^ht 

Tree. 

Length 

Bole. 

Present 

Circumference of 
Trunk at 



Xfoot 3 feet 5 fee 




Et.in. Etin. Ptin. 


Main branches very large. 

Fine umbrageous head. 
Numerous very heavy limbs. 


Tlanted by Dowager Count¬ 
ess of Loudon about 155 
years ago. 

Fine large well-balanced 
! head. 


offices a row of 9 beeches 
with good clean boles, and 
girthmg from 8 ft. 6 in. 

. to 10 ft. 9 in. at 1 ft. from 
the ground, and from 8 ft. 

9 in. to 9 ft. at 5 ft., with 
a height of about 75 ft. 

■The Beech Walk "here is 
870 yards long and con¬ 
tains 66 beech trees, whose 
lofty and umbrageous 
boughs form a fine canopy 
over a broad green ride 
on the north side, and on 
the south a gravel walk. 
These trees average from 

10 ft 10 in. to 8 ft. at 1ft 
from ground, and from 
8 ft 6 in, to 7 ft 4 in. at 
5 it, and with clean 
boles of from 15 ft to 
25 ft. in length; they form 
a very interesting feature 

. at Som Castle. 


A very handsome tree. 

A noble specimen. 

'A splendid beech avenue 
here called “The Dark 
Avenue,” is highly picture 
esgue, and contains many 
trees of large dimensions, 
girthing from 12 ft. to 
. 17 ft at 3 ft ffom ground. 

(In 1864 was 7 ft at 8 ft. 
< A very healthy specimen 
( of copper-leaved variety. 
A noble specimen. 


(A very handsome tree, with 
“• \\ long dean bole. 
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Desoeiption«of the 




% 






li 


Subsoil. 


.County. 

Place. 


Sou. 


- 








Et. in. 




Midlothian, 

Kewbatile, 

... 

(Deep, light, sandy > 
1 loam, . . ) 

Open gravelly, . 

8.W. 


Dalkeith Park, 

ISO 0 

„ 

99 

... 

9* 

99 

tt 

99 

99 

... 


M^ville.CaBtle, 

200 0 

Bandy iWn,. 

Gravel,*!. 



99 

tt 

99 

Sand ank gravel,. 

H.W. 

N.W. 




99 


H.W. 




99 

99 

KW. 






H. 



250 0 


Gravel, . 

S.W. 



160 0 

Clay loam, . 

Clay, . . . 

Sheltered. 



^ir» 




200 0 

Bandy loam,. 

Gravel,”. 

S.W. 


(MiddleVon, GoreO 
(. bridge, j 

160 0 

Good loam, . 

Loamy,. 

Sheltered. 


800 0 

light loam, . 

Gravelly, 

... 

>9 

tt 

760 0 

19 

99 

... 


if 

99 

99 

99 

... 

it 

ti 

tt 

99 

99 


ft 

ft 

tf 

99 

it 

9 

770* 0 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

1 "■ 

ft 

ft 

Woodhouselee, 

730 0 

99 

Loam, . 

99 

Gravel and rock, . 

S.E. 

if 

Cramoni House, 

sb’ 0 

Good loam, . 

Gravelly, 

s’ 

ft 

Craigiehall, 

80 0 

99 

Clay and gravel, * 

... 

ft 

Calder House, 


Light soil, . . 

Till and grave], . 

, 

w. 

ft 

tf 

PeniGtt& House, 

99 


Light loam, . 

99 

Gravelly, , . 

99 

w. 

Peeblesshire, 

99 

Stobo, 

721 0 1 

99 

W 

99 

Gravelly, 

S.E. 

East I^othian, 

Castlecraig, 

760 0 

_ 99 

Damp clayey, 


Gilmerton, 

120 0 

Loam (poor), 

Clay and stony, . 

E 

99 


99 

1 

99 

99 > 

E. 

99 

I'yninghame, 

30 0 

Good sandy loam, 

Band and clay, . 

E. 

ft 

99 , 

it 

99 


... 

ft 

99 

99 

99 

99 i 

... 

tf 

99 

99 

99 

99 

... 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

... 

99 

>9 

99 

99 

99 

••• 


Broxmouih Park, 

30 0 

Sandy loam, . 

Gravelly, . 

E. 


Whittinghame, 

350 0 

Bed clay loam, . 

Sandy and stone,. 
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Desoeiption OT THJ 


CoiLiliy. 

Place. 

Altitude above 
Sea-Level. 

SoiL 

Subsoil. 


h 

si 

Sast-Iiothlaii, 

Belton, 

Ft. in. 

75 0 

Loam, . 

Freestone, . 


N. 

>» 

99 

91 

91 

If 


>» 



11 

19 




Tester, 

400 0 

Clay loam, . 

Bed sandstone, . 

W. 

»» 

99 

99 

99 

99 

91 

99 

S50 0 

99 

99 

91 

99 

99 

11 

99 

19 

Gravel, . 

99 

99 

>9 

” 

Sheltered, 

Sheltered, 

Sheltered, 

Sheltered, 

Sheltered, 

99 

>9 

500 0 

11 

99 ' 

Sheltered, 

99 

Pressmennau, 

700 0 

Strong loam, 

Gravel and rock, 


B. 

99 

91 

99 

19 

99 


E. 

99 

19 

,9 

19 

99 


B. 

99 

Biel, 

120 0 

Sandy loam,. 

Gravel and clay, . 


E. 

99 

99 

99 

11 

99 


E. 

99 

99 

99 

11 

99 


E. 

99 

Berwickshire, 

99 

Dunglass, 

200 0 

91 

19 

jWhite”freestone) 

( rock, , .) 

JO*. 

K.E. 

99 

99 

19 

19 

91 

N.E. 

99 

99 

11 

11 

19 

N.K. 

99 


1» 

19 

91 

K.E. 

99 

11 

99 

11 

99 

N.M. 

91 

91 

210 0 

19 

99 


W, 

99 

99 

150 0 

1 

19 

99 

K.M. 

9, 

Miln-Graden, 

100 0 

Light loam, . 

Boulder clay. 



99 

Thirlstaue Castle, 

... 

Clayey loam. 

Tilly, . . . 


E. 

E. 

S. 

99 

19 

Marchmont,^ 

500' 0 

Strong red clay, . 

Hai‘d red till, 


99 

99 


11 

99 


s. 

9* ' 

Kimmeighame, 


Bed loam, . 

Sandy, . 

w. 

Bozburghshire. 

Ploors Castle, 

... 

Strong loam, 

Blue clay, . 


s. 

99 

99 

... 

n 

99 


s. 

99 

Cavers 

... 

Good loam, . 

Clayey, . 


s. 

Dumfries, 

Drumlanrig, 

280 0 

Bich friable loam, 

Gravel, . 


... 

99 

9) 

290 0 

M 

»> 


... 
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Beech— 


Height 

of 

Length 

of 

Present 

Circumference of 
Trunk at 

Any former 
recorded 

Ifeasurements and 
Dates. 

^11 

EEIMAEKS. 

Tree. 

Bole. 







ill 




Ifoot. 

3 feet. 

5 feet. 

Date. 

Atl 

Foot. 

At 3 
Feet. 



Ft. in. 

Ft. in. 

Ft. in. 

Ft. in, 

Ft.it. 


Ft. in. 

Ft. in. 

Ft. in. 

A very magnificent speci¬ 
men. A large hollow on 










the west side of its trunk 










is rapidly closing hy the 
growth of healthy hark; 
and a stone trough, which 

63 0 

31 0 

32 3 


20 4 





had in its earlier years 
stood at its side, is now 
quite embedded in the tree 
by its root columns and 
buttreses growing quite 
over it. Only a very small 
, portion is visible. 

65 0 

43 0 

13 0 

— 

10 2 

... 

-rr 


... 


70 0 

25 0 

9 10 


9 0 



“T 

u. 

(In Anna Park. Very hand- 
( some tree. 

70 0 

10 0 

27 0 

... 

17 6 


... 

... 

... 

70 0 

28 0 

17 0 

... 

11 0 






80 0 
75 0 
70 0 

22 0 
24 0 
22 0 



16 9 
16 1 
13 10 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

fin Carter’s Haugh. Very 

1 luxuriant. 

75 0 

9 0 

19 6 

... 

14 8 





(Goes into two huge limbs 

70 0 

11 6 

23 6 

... 

16 2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

•< at 11 ft. 6 in. Grows in 
( *' Kale-rig. 

80 0 


13 10 

... 

11 5 

... 

... 

... 

80 0 

(Divides into two very large 

107 0 

14 0 

15 9 

... 

n « 

... 

... 

... 

70 0 

•j and two smaller limbs at 
( 14 ft from ground. 










(Many others of similar 


42 0 

13 8 

... 

9 5 

... 

... 

... 

60 0 

dimensions in same 
( wood. 


38 0 

11 10 

««• 

11 8 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

In Bumbank "Wood. 


12 0 

9 0 

... 

8 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 

(Fine round head. Puiple- 
X leaved variety. 

06 0 

25 0 

16 2 

... 

13 8 

... 

... 

... 

... 



13 2 

... 

10 10 

... 

... 

... 

... 




13 6 

... 

11 3 





(Growing in the Dene. 

84 0 

85 0 

13 9 

... 

11 0 





JA magnificent tree, girths 
^ lOftllin. atUft. from 

OS 0 

Eh9 

11 2 

... 

10 8 

■... 

... 

• «* 

... 


40 0 

12 4 

... 

11 1 





( base. 


62 0 

12 0 

... 

10 1 






120 0 

52 0 

14 7 

... 

12 6 

... 

... 1 

... 

... 

(At west side of house. A 
( very fine specimen. 










(In Bilsdean Wood. Ee- 


42 0 

16 11 

... 

12 9 

... 


... 

... 

•{ xnarkably fine and hand- 
( some tree. 

122 0 

... 

15 9 

... 

13 7 

... 

... 

... 

... 

A very handsome tree. 


25 0 

17 6 

... 

16 9 

... 

... 

... 

... 


65 0 

80 0 

13 7 

... 

12 8 

... 

... 

... 

... 


08 0 

31 0 

18 4 

... 

13 4 

... 

... 

... 

... 


76 0 

20 0 

16 2 

... 

11 4 

... 

... 

... 

... 


85 0 

28 0 

15 10^ 

13 10 

13 6 

.... 

... 

••• , 


j Many more similar tall and 
\ fine beeches grow here. 

70 0 

40 0 

15 2 

••• 

12 9 

... 

... 

... 

... 

80 0 


16 3 

... 

14 3 

... 

... 

- 

... 

r Many similar, girthing on 

I an average 15 ft. at 1 ft. 

53 0 


17 2 

... 

12 3 

... 

... 

... 

... 

90 0 

15 0 

22 6 

... 

15 0 

... 

... 

... 

93 0 

(On west side of road from 
X “Doo-cotKnowe.” 

88 0 

13 6 

21 3 

... 

14 4 

... 

... 

... 

100 0 

East side of flower garden. 
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o 



1 



> . 




County. 

Place. 

11 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

il 



Si 










]>am£Ei€8, 

Eccles, 

430 0 

... 

... 

S.B. 

» 

Closebum, 


Light loam, 

Gravelly, 


' 

Baehills, 


Gravelly soil, 

Whiustone rock, . 

N.W. 

f» 

aa 

... 


„ 

N.W. 

ta 

,, 

... 


aa 

N.W. 

Kirkcudbright, 

f Kirkconnell ) 
1 (Newahbey), ) 
f Kenmlire (New ) 
1 Galloway), j 

... 

Light loam, . 

Gravel and clay, . 

4*. 

if 

100 0 

aa 

Gravelly, 

S.B. 

>9 

at 

aa 

aa 

aa 

S.B. 


at 

aa 

n 

aa 

S.E. 

Wigtownshire, 


... 

... 

... 

... 

Bute,- 

Mountstuart, 

i 

90 0 

Gi’avelly, 

Brown gravel, 

32. 
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ON THE OLD AND REMARKABLE OAKS (Qiiereii^ 
JPedunculata et SessiUJlora)y IN SCOTLAND. 

By Eobeet Hutchison of Carlowrie. 

[Premium,—The Gold MedaL"] 

Although these two well-known varieties of the British oak 
{Qmrms Bdbur) are suflBlciently distinct hotanically to he classed 
as separate species in a report like the present upon the large 
and old oaks in the various districts of Scotland, it is necessary 
to treat them indiscriminately, and, indeed, as it is not so ranch 
the intention of this chapter of the old and historically remark¬ 
able trees, to present any scientific or botanical description, or 
narrative of their physiology or morphology, as to lay before the 
reader as accurate and fufl a catalogue as possible of the many 
majestic specimens of this monarch of the woods abounding in its 
native habitat, it is probably quite pardonable to treat these two 
varieties together without distinction, especially as it has been 
found extremely difficult to obtain sufficiently reliable difference 
in each from the mass of returns furnished by careful corre¬ 
spondents, whose kindness and trouble in correctly furnishing 
minute data of dimensions and other details, it would be quite 
unfair to tax by asking further information as regards a purely 
systematic botanical distinction. Both varieties are found grow¬ 
ing together in Scotland in their natural condition, and both are 
indiscriminately employed for commercial purposes when con¬ 
verted as timber of home growth. Of the two it may be safely 
asserted that^§, ^edunmlata is by far most generally met with, 
and the details in the appendix to this chapter on oaks are 
mainly occupied with examples of this variety. Quemcs smili^ 
flora is much more commonly met with in England than in 
Scotland, and there are some immense trees of it in that 
country, but principally in the southern counties, as, for example, 
in many parts of Kent, Sussex, and Devonshire; and on the 
authority of Mr Bree, Q, sessiliflora is the almost exclusive 
representative of the Quercm family in the lake districts of 
England, in Westmoreland and Cumberland. 

All former writers'on arboricultural topics agree in allottin^r 
the foremost rank, both in point of dignity, grandeur, and utihty, 
to the oak,^ Its beauty of outline when fully developed, com¬ 
bined with its strength, and unyielding resistance to the effects 
of the blast in exposed sites, are its chief characteristics of habit 
durmg life; and when manufactured into timber, the wide and 
almost universal purposes to which it may be profitably and 
suitably applied, are as characteristic of it as are those of it 
during life which we have referred to. " It is a remarkable 
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eircumstanoeas lias been -well observed by Sir Henry Stewart, 

“ that the most ornamental tree in nature, should also be the one 
the most extensively and strikingly useful.” 

It is thus seen that although Britain can only lay claim to two 
species of the great genus Querem as truly indigenous to her 
soil, while the rest of the family, amoimting (taking evergreen 
as well as deciduous) to upwards of one hundred and fifty dis¬ 
tinct botanical species, are all of exotic origin, and are dis¬ 
tributed in both hemispheres of the globe, either in temperate 
zones, rendered so by their latitudinal position, or in tropical 
climates by their elevation,—^yet these two are by far the most 
important, for they surpass all others not only in majesty of pro¬ 
portions and duration of life, but also in general utility, dura¬ 
bility and strength of their timber, so that for all uses to which 
these properties are absolutely essential, the two varieties (or 
rather species) of the oak now under notice, if equalled, are 
at all events not surpassed by any other tree indigenous to 
Europe. 

The oak being thus one of the few indigenous hard-wooded 
trees in Britain, it appears, from ancient records and references 
in old parchment deeds, to have had a very wide distribution 
generally throughout the country. Indeed, before the clearing 
away of the old forests had commenced in early historical times, 
it appears to have been the chief, if not the only, component of 
these early forests, and to have covered a very large area of the 
surface of Scotland. Sufiicient living remnants of these ancient 
forests still exist, and to which reference will afterwards be made " 
to show the wide area of the distribution in Scotland of the oak, 
while in other districts, where these natural or self-sown forests 
have disappeared, or are now only rarely marked by a few 
straggling survivors, the remains of noble and massive trunks of 
oak trees are frequently stumbled upon, embedded sometimes in 
the alluvial deposits along the banks of rivers, or in bogs, sub¬ 
merged under deep layers of peat moss, the growth and accumu¬ 
lated debris of centuries. In this manner, also, many oaks are 
found where now no living specimens are to be seen within even 
a wide range of the spot, and also where now no oak plantations 
are to be met with ; especially near sea-water mark, stumps of 
large and old trees, composing aboriginal forests now untraceable, 
are sometimes found m situ standing erect, but quite concealed 
excepting at very low tide ebb, neai* river mouths and along 
some of our coast line. Eor instance, at Zirkconnell, Newabbey, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, some years ago, Mr Maxwell Witham,—to 
whose courtesy we are indebted for interestmg information 
regarding many trees of other varieties in his neighbourhood,— 
recovered from the sands opposite his property an “ amUdUwoum ” 
oak tree, broken at both ends and measuring 36 feet in length 
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aod 14 feet 8 inches inciicumference at the middle of the trunk, 
thus giving 484 cubic feet of timber. He further inform® us 
that the whole valley of the Hith at its lower end (about Kirk- 
connell and Hewabbey on the borders of the Mth, and Newabbey 
Poer or stream) is thickly underlaid, at a depth of from 4 to 7 
feet, with large oaks, which are frequently exposed, and brought 
to l^ht by the shifting of the river Nith or its tributary streams.- 
In this locality some large and fine oaks still exist at the present 
day, and by reference to the appended returns to this paper, it 
win be seen that they girth from 14 feet 9 inches to 20 feet in cir¬ 
cumference at 1 foot, and from 13 feet 9 inches to 17 feet 6 inches 
at 5 feet above ground. Other submerged forests—^if they may 
be so called—of oahs exist on other parts of the coasts of Scot¬ 
land ; while in the Highlands, and the more remote northern 
counties, as weU as in several of the adjacent islands of the 
Hebrides, oak trunks are faUen upon in catting peats where 
now not a tree is to be seen. "Wese these districts, and the 
Scottish islands generally, therefore, always incapable of grow¬ 
ing timber, as they are too generally supposed and believed to be 
at the present day ? The evidence goes to prove that they were 
not, and strong grounds for hope may be consequently entertained 
that, with perseverance and the introduction of the suitable 
descriptions of trees, these wastes may be again, through the energy 
of their proprietors, replanted with success. Of course, it must 
not be imagined that we advocate the planting, in sea-board 
situations, of the oak, for although these remains of former oak 
forests, of which no history save their gaunt stumps and fallen 
trunks now remain, are found under sands, and even below the 
tide-mark in various localities, this may be owing to the varia¬ 
tions and upheavals of the beach, to inroads by the sea upon the 
land, and to various causes of a similar nature having altered the 
relative position of sea and land at the present day, from what 
these occupied when these now submerged woodlands waved 
their foliage and reared their gigantic trunks in pristine health 
and vigour. We find similar traces of early indigenous oak 
plantations in Scotland having existed in very remote times in 
far inland situations and even at considerable altitudes. For 
example, at Dunkeld, in Lady Well Wood of the Athole planta¬ 
tions, and upon a flat plateau in the upper part of the wood, at 
considerable altitude, there is a curious formation of the ground, 
—^abrupt heights or knolls being interspersed vrith basin-like 
hollows,—^where, some years ago, in the course of draining these 
hollows, the workmen came upon the remains of the trunks of 
many old indigenous oaks embedded in the soil They were of 
great size, and lay strewed in one direction, as if at some remote 
period the whole had succumbed at one time to some sweeping 
hurricane which had lashed across the district, levelling whole 
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tracts of wood before it, the soft nature and dampness of the 
site ih these hollows making the trees there a more easy prey to 
its violence than in drier and firmer soils. Where these remains 
interfered with the draining operations they were cut across and 
allowed to lie. The wood was still hard and sound and of a 
black colour. 

Of old and remarkable oaks in Scotland noticed and recorded 
by earlier writers, several still exist, and have been identified, and 
their present dimensions taken, for the purpose of this report, and 
these will be found in the tabulated returns annexed. A few of 
these early recorded trees may be here referred to, before passing 
on to consider in detail many remarkably fine specimens of this- 
noble tree, not hitherto or only imperfectly noticed by former 
writers. 

The old oak standing north from the Castle at Lochwood in 
Anniandale, recorded by Dr Walker as measuring, on 29th April 
1773, at 6 feet above ground, 14 feet in circumference, and as 
being then about 60 feet high, with a fine spreading head exactly 
circular, and covering a space of about 60 feet diameter, still 
exists, though evincing symptoms of extreme old age. Measured 
at the same point in 1873, it was found to be 16 feet, having only 
grown 2 feet in a century. Measured carefully in October 1879 
it was then 19 feet 8 inches at 1 foot;—18 feet 10 inches at 5 
feet above ground, and its bole was 12 feet 10 inches in length. 
In Dr Walker’s time this tree was supposed, but upon what 
authority is not stated, to have been about 230 years old. 
Walker cursorily notices another oak, inferior, he says, to the 
first mentioned, growing near it, but in 1773 “measuring near 16 
feet in girth.” In 1873 it measured at same point 17 feet, and 
at 2 feet above ground it was 19 feet. Of this tree he gives no 
further details; but we find in 1879 that it girthed 24 feet at 1 
foot, and 20 feet at 5 feet above ground, and had a bole of 19 
feet 2 inches in length. These trees are still growing in com¬ 
parative vigour; they are planted in a good dry woodland soil at 
a high altitude, being not less than 900 feet above sea-leveL 

The oak at Baqaig in Nithsdale, measured on 15th July 1796, 
was 17 feet in circumference close by the ground. At a height 
of 16 feet it measured 11 feet 11 inches, at 32 feet it was 11 
feet 7 inches, and at 46 feet from the ground it was 6 feet 8 
inches in girth. Dr Walker further states that this tree on* 13th 
July 1773 measured 16 feet at the ground, and at 16 feet high 
it was then 10 feet 3 inches. It had therefore increased 1 foot 
in bulk at the base and 1 foot 8 inches at 16 feet from the ground 
in these twenty-three years. More recent records of this 
undoubtedly the finest in Dumfriesshire even in its decaying 
state at the present day, may prove interesting, as showing ite 
waning progress with the flight of time. In 1810 it was 17 feet 
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2 inches in girth at 4^ feet from the ground, and in 1879 it 
measured 19 feet 3 inches above the conoidal base and 16 feet 3 
inches at 6 feet above the ground. The bole is straight in its 
timber to the height of 50 feet, and the spread of the branches 
covers an area 60 feet in diameter. We have also ascertained 
that this tree was measured by a carpenter in 1776, and was 
found then to contain 260 cubic feet of timber in its stem. In 
the year 1762, the Lord Barjarg of that period was informed by 
some very old residenters on the estate, that about 90 years 
previously (1670) it had been "bored” with the design of 
cutting it down, if the wood in the core had been sound. From 
the hole bored some branches sprouted, one of which was then 
{1762) of considerable diminsions. From this it may be inferred 
that it had then begun to wane; but it is another instance of very 
old trees, which from some circumstance or another, after show¬ 
ing considerable symptoms of decline, such as hollowness in the 
^tump or in the branch clefts, again putting on new vigour, and 
covering over nature’s incipient decay with rejuvenescence and 
new life. This oak appears to have long enjoyed celebrity. It 
was called the Blind Oak of Keir,* and is said to be mentioned 
by that epithet in some ancient title-deeds pertaining to the dis¬ 
trict, written under the shadow of its umbrageous boughs at least 
two centuries previous to 1810. It has made two narrow escapes 
from being lost to its native county, of which we trust it may 
long continue to be the boast, for besides being tested for sound¬ 
ness with a view to sale as above stated in 1762, its proprietor 
was, about the beginning of the present century, offered £30 for 
it as it then stood! 

Other notable oaks in this district will be referred to subse¬ 
quently in this report, when we come to describe specimens not 
hitherto recorded by previous writers. 

An oak growing on the roadside between Inversanda and 
Strontian in Argyllshire was measured on 27th October 1764, 
and was then at 1 foot from the ground 17 feet 3 inches ; at 4 
feet it measured 16 feet 3 inches; and at 16 feet, where the bole 
divided into branches, it was 13 feet in girth. It is stated by 
Dr Walker to have been then in a decaying condition, and from 
a careful investigation made in the district recently, no trace of it 
has been found, nor can any one be found who can tell the tale 
of its fall and removal or subsequent history. Walker mentions 
the fact that the remains of many other great oaks, approaching 
to the same size, were observed by him in this vale of Morven, 
and were all situated among rank heather, in deep peat earth, 
lying above banks of mountain gravel. This tree was probably, 
therefore, the last survivor of one of Scotland’s indigenous oak 
forests of very early times in that district. 

* Keir is the naine of the pansh in which it is situated. 
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Apother of the early Scottish recorded oaks growing on the 
island of Inchmerin in Loch Lomond, has either so. altered by 
its decay as to be now unrecognisable, or has disappeared 
entirely. An examination of the island last year failed to lead 
to the identification of “Jack Merin,” as this oak was called, 
although several very interesting and hoary veterans were found, 
and are now recorded in the appended returns. “ Jack Merin ” 
■ stood near the middle of the island towards the east side, and 
measured, on 22d September 1784,18 feet 1 inch. It was then 
“ fresh and vigorous, and remarkable for its fine expanded head, 
without any appearance as yet of the stag horns.” The only 
oak tree now corresponding with the position in the island 
ascribed to Jack, is a most magnificent specimen of a short- 
stemmed spreading tree. Measirred on 15th August 1878, the 
indefatigable forester who explored the island to endeavour to 
identify and measure Jack’s dimensions at that date, reports this 
tree to be 22 feet 6 inches in girth at 2 feet from the ground, 
and divides into several heavy limbs at 4 feet from the ground. 
He estimated that the bark of this tree alone would weigh about 
3 tons, and that he had nowhere seen such a weight of oak 
timber growing from a single trunk. This description is not quite 
incompatible with the meagre account handed down to us of 
“ Jack Merin,” with whose site it corresponds, and although 
Walker states the soil in 1784 to be “a moorish, weeping soil," 
this also may hardly be considered as dififering essentially from 
the soil as stated in 1878, when it was described as being 
“ deep, humid sod.” At all events, if this tree be not the veri¬ 
table “ Jack Merin ” of 1784, it occupies as nearly as possible 
the same site, so that if Jack has since “ gone aloft,” to use the 
words of Mr Gordon, who measured this and the other Loch 
Lomond oaks in 1878, this veteran must have been his contem¬ 
porary and neighbour, and as such deserves notice, as being now, 
perhaps, the only living witness of his “ ascent ” 1 The next 
oak in point of size on the island, in 1784 measured 11 feet 2 
inches in girth. Such is all the description handed down to us. 
Of course, from such meagre evidence it is now impossible to 
identify this tree at the present day; but we may give the par¬ 
ticulars here of the only other very venerable and hoary relic 
of an evidently far distant century growing near the northern 
shores of the island. At, 4 feet above ground it ^rthed, in 
August 1878,17 feet 6 inches, and at 7 feet the bole cfivides into 
three huge Umbs, the two largest of which measure respectively 
12 feet, and 6 feet 9 inches in girth. A branch springing from 
the largest limb measures 9 feet in girth, and the diameter of 
the spread of branches is 111 feet. “ Several branches of large 
dimensions appear to have been wrenched off at various times in 
its history, while its lean foliage and numerous old unrecuperated 
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saw draughts tell of its vigour having been spent.” Other large 
and old oaks still thriving on this island will be found on refer¬ 
ence to the appended returns. 

As "we have aheady seen in considering the old sycamores in 
Scotland, that many fine specimens are either ascribed to the 
planting by the hand of the unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots, 
or as commemorating eventful incidents in her history; so in 
like manner, we find that the oak has also its appropriate patron, 
many trees in different parts of the country being called 
“ Wallace’s Oaks,” and associated in tradition with incidents in 
the life and chequered career of Scotland’s great liberator. Sir 
William Wallace’s oak in Torwood near StirhDg, has been in the 
annals of Scotland immemorially held in veneration. In this 
ancient Torwood, it stood in a manner alone, there being no 
trees, nor even the ruined remains of any tree to be seen near it, 
or that could be said to be coeval with it. The tradition of its 
having afforded shelter and security to Wallace when he had 
lost a battle, and was escaping the pursuit of his enemies, probably 
served to secure its preservation, when the rest of the wood at 
different periods had been destroyed. In 1771 it had fallen into 
a state of advanced decay, having at some previous 4ate separ¬ 
ated down the middle, and one half having entirely mouldered 
away. The other half, however, remained, and was then at one 
point about 20 feet in height; what the tree ever was above this 
is lost in obscurity. From the peculiar mode of renovation of 
old trees already referred to, a young bark had shot upwards 
from the root in several places, which had thrown out fresh 
shoots developing into branches, towards the upper part of the 
old shell of the trunk. This healthy young bark spread like a 
callus over several dead parts of tire old trunk and over an old 
arm. It measured then, so far as the girth of the tree could be 
estimated from the size of the half that remained, about 22 feet. 
It had never been tall, having forked into several large limbs 
about 10 feet from the ground, thus affording at the division a 
very likely and convenient place of concealment for a fugitive. 
From information kindly furnished by the JBev. J. M'Laren of 
Larbert, we further learn regarding this historical and interesting 
tree. He writes as follows:—“The real Wallace oak is gone for 
ever. It stood in what was a part of the Torwood some cen- 
turira ago, but the knoll which it occupied has been long separ¬ 
ated from what is now called the Torwood by ground wliich has 
been cleared, and is quarter of a mile from the present wood. 
The old forester (setat 72), who has lived nearly all his days in 
the Torwood, cannot remember ev^er having seen the veritable 
tree'; but IMjs Stirhng of G-lenbervie, who is also of a similar age, 
remembers well having accompained her late husband and a 
young Oxonian, who was filled with zeal about Wallace, to see 
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the oak, on a bright day in May 1835, and that then the old 
tree "stump had sent forth a young shoot. Since then the copse 
has been rampant, and quite obliterated the old tree. The knoll 
is still called ' Wallace’s Wood; ’ a small plantation it is, and a 
field adjoining it, * Wallace’s Bank,' and another field near by is 
* Wallace’s Kail-yard.* There is, however, an innocent imposter, 
which the people about insist on calling Wallace’s oak. It 
stands within the policies of Carbrook, close to Torwood, and is 
evidently some two or three hundred years old. But though a 
respectable tree, it is far too young to have been connected with 
Wallace.” Near the latter tree is an old thorn, which is called 
‘‘ Cargill’s Thorn,” from the circumstance that that renowned 
Covenanter is said to have stood under its branching head, 
when he excommunicated Charles 11. 

About a mile south-east, close to Glenbervie House, stands 
a small but evidently very old oak tree, about 7 to 8 feet in 
girth, called the “Jowg Tree,” from the fact that a pair of 
“jowgs” were in olden times fastened to it for the temporary 
exposure of delinquents. There is a tree bearing a similar name 
at Ochtertyre in Perthshire, and the appellation is not uncom¬ 
mon in other places. 

Another famous Wallace Oak” grew near the village of 
Elderslie, Eenfrewshire. In 1825 the trunk of this oak measured 
21 feet in circumference at the base, and 13 feet 2 inches at 
5 feet from the ground. It was then 67 feet high, and the 
branches covered altogether an area of 495 square yards. In 
1854 this sylvan giant and land-mark of the past had become 
the merest wreck of what it was even* a few years previously. 
Time and the storms of centuries had done their work, but worse 
than all, the relic hunters had been unceasingly nibbling at this 
once majestic trunk. Little more than a blackened torso then, 
this oak remained, with only a few straggling shoots showing 
any symptoms of vitality. The dreadful storm of February 
1856, completed the destruction, for by it this grim old sylvan 
veteran, with thousands of his less remarkable compeers, was 
levelled with the dust. Hundreds of relic hunters in the 
district, hearing of Wallace’s overthrow, hurried to the spot, aud 
soon accomplished with bowie knife and gully a thorough dissec¬ 
tion of the prostrate hero. Mr Spiers of Elderslie, however, 
hastened to the rescue, and had the mangled and mutilated 
remains of the trunk conveyed and safely lodged in his residence 
at Renfrew, where they have since found a fitting resting-place. 
Several articles of furniture have since been converted out of 
portions of this tree by the proprietor of Elderslie and Houston, 
and when a few years ago the foundation stone of Houston 
parish church was laid, the mallet used on the occasion was 
made from a piece of Wallace’s Oak, Two vigorous and thriving 
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oaks in front of Houston mansion-house -were^ reared from 
acorns of this famous tree, and so eager were the inhabitants of 
the district to secure Some mementos of Scotland’s liberator, that 
some of them even collected the sawdust in bottles for preserva¬ 
tion when the stump was cut up! The tradition lending 
interest to this historical tree is, that "Wallace and several fol¬ 
lowers'on one occasion, when hotly pursued by the vindictive 
Southerns, foimd welcome shelter and safety among its umbra¬ 
geous foliage. 

The largest oak tree of which we have any record in Scotland 
grew in the very old oak wood on the north side of Loch Arkeg 
in Lochaber, where we learn from Walker, that in 1784 there 
were many trees from 10 to 14 feet in girth at 4 feet from the 
ground. This one, however, measured at 4 feet above ground in 
that year, 24 feet 6 inches. He does not state the condition in 
which the tree then was, but all trace of it has now disappeared. 

Rrom these records it will be observed that even the largest 
nnlfs of which any record has come down to us in Scotland, pro¬ 
bably from the difference of soil and climate, are greatly inferior 
in dimensions to the large oaks in Southern Britain; for such 
well-known trees as the Wetherby Oak, which Mr Beevor informs 
us measured at 4 feet from the ground 40 feet 6 inches,—while 
there are others in England which are said to have been still 
larger,—quite eclipses those found in our more northern climate. 
Hor do any of the remains of indigenous oak forests, found either 
submerged or embedded in peat in Scotland, lead to the supposi¬ 
tion that their denizens had aijbained to greater sizes than those we 
have mentioned. In Inverness-shire, at the head of Loch Garry, 
Sir T. Dick Lauder found the remains of a prostrate oak forest 
upon the surface of the solid ground, among which he found one 
tree ■with a clean stem, 23 feet in length and 16 feet in circum¬ 
ference at the butt end and 11 feet towards the smaller end 
under the fork. The stock whereon this oak had grown and 
close to which it lay, was quite worn away in the centre, and so 
hollowed out as to encircle a large and thriving self-sown birch 
tree of more than 3 feet in girth. 

Of other oaks still existing in Scotland, and remarkable for 
a^e and size, but probably Httle, if in some instances at all 
noticed, we find notable examples in a few remaining trees of 
the Jed Eorest, in Eoxbui^hshire, where there is still to be seen 
“The Capon Tree.” It is a sWt-stemmed but very wide- 
spreading oak, with a circumference at the base of 24 feet 
3 inches. The legend attached to it is, that it formed the 
trysting-place for the muster of the border clans in bygone 
times; although probably, from its name “Capon”—and of 
which there are other trees similarly styled in different parts 
of Scotland,—^it served another purpose also, having pro- 
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bably been the selected spot, and under the shade of whose 
umbfageous head, the early border chieftain attended to receive 
the rents or tithes of his vassals, many of the lands being held 
of their superior by an annual payment of fowls, cattle, corn, 
&c., and frequently we find the reddendo of a “capon” was a 
common act of fealty. Not far from the capon tree stands another 
oak, probably also a relic of the ancient Forest of Jed. It is 
called the King of the Woods, and is a beautiful and vigorous 
tree, with a trunk 43 feet in height, and a circumference of 
upwards of 17 feet at 4 feet above ground. Other interesting 
old oaks are still found in the remains of the Caledonian Forest 
in the park of Dalkeith, in Cadzow Forest, at Loohwood in 
Dumfriesshire, and in single trees in many parts of Scotland. 
These are given in considerable detail in the appended returns 
to this paper, and reference will accordingly now only be briefly 
made to some of these of most interest. 

The returns contain no examples of oak from Aberdeenshire, 
where its presence seems to be somewhat rarer than that of other 
descriptions. At Keithhall in that county, although planted in 
the most suitable soils and sites, the oak does not appear to thrive. 
The soil, too, is a deep loam, which is generally favourable to 
oaks, and in the higher parts of the estate it is a light black soil 
on a stiff clay or “ pan.” In Morayshire, along the banks of the 
Findhorn, there are a great number of fine oaks, one of the 
specimens given in the schedule girths at 1 foot from the ground 
27 feet 9 inches, and has evidently sprung from an old oak stool, 
for it divides into seven limbs, which, growing together for about 
3 feet from the base, divide, and form as it were seven 
separate trees, each limb being the size of a good useful tree. 
At Brodie Castle, Morayshire, there are some very good oaks, 
grovdng in a sandy loam soil upon a subsoil tending to clay. 
One given in our returns is a very massive tree, girthing 16 feet 
at 1 foot, and 12 feet 11 inches at 5 feet from the base. It 
carries a good girth weU up its bole, which is 35 feet in length. 
This and the other oaks returned from Brodie Park were planted 
between the yeai's 1650 and 1680. On the estate of Gray, 
Forfarshire, there is a noble oak tree, supposed to be about two 
hundred and fifty years old, and girthing 26 feet 2 inches and 
17 feet 2 inches at 1 and 6 feet respectively, growing in a black 
deep clayey loam upon a sandy and gravelly subsoil, and con¬ 
taining by the forester’s measurement 623 cubic feet of good 
measureable timber. Upon Lord Mansfield’s estate of Innemytie 
in Perthshire, in the Craigbank Oak Wood, in a secluded dell on 
the brink of the river Tay, stands a venerable aged oak, which 
has hitherto escaped the notice of the arboriculturist, and judging 
from its ancient appearance, there seems no reason to doubt that 
it has weathered the blasts and tempests of at least five hundred 
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winters. A.t 5 feet above ground it measures 20 feet 10 iucbes 
in girth, and is still growing vigorously, and making wood 
■annually. Many other magnificent oaks throw a mantle of hoary 
and honoured antiquity around the woods and policies of the 
royal palace of Scone. Near the two-mile stone_ from Perth, 
near Balboughty plantation, stand three fine specimens, which 
axe remarkably large for their age. The first two (see returns) 
are Qubtsus ssssHifloro,, and the other Q. pcdunB^jlcdd^ The first 
were planted in 1808, and the other a year later. Measured in 
August 1878, the first has a fine bole of 56 feet in length, and 
is 80 feet high. It girths 6 feet 7 inches at 5 feet above ground., 
and contains 76 cubic feet of timber. The second is about the 
aatTiA height, is 7 feet in girth at 5 feet, and has 93^ cubic feet 
of timber. The third {Q. pedtmmlata) has a clear bole of 57 feet, 
girthing 6 feet 11 inches, and contains 114 cubic feet of timber. 
In the policies at Scone, near the river Tay, and in a hollow, 
stands a majestic wide-spreading oak, planted by King James VI. 
of Scotland and I. of England. The diameter of the spread of its 
branches covers 75 feet. It is now 55 feet in height, 15 feet 3 
inches at the base, 14 feet 2 inches at 3 feet, and 13 feet 4 inches 
at 5 feet from the ground. Not far distant stands a sycamore, 
also planted by the same monarch, and girthing 12 feet 3 inches 
at 4 feet from the base. North of the old Scone burying-ground, 
in which are some stones of the early part of the fifteenth century, 
including that of Alexander Mar, sixteenth Abbot of Scone, who 
flourished when the battle of Elodden was fought, is an oak of 
great symmetry and "vigour, planted in 1809. It is now 70 feet 
in height, with 40 feet of straight clear stem, and is at the root 
10 feet 4 inches in girth, and 8 feet 4 inches at 5 feet Although 
at Castle Menzies the soil is light, and resting on pure gravel or 
sand, at no great depth, there are some fine oaks. In our returns, 
two specimens are described which grow there. The first is near 
the pond, and is a noble tree, girthing 15 feet 6 inches at a foot, 
and 12 feet at 5 feet from the ground. This tree is 70 feet in 
height, and but from the fact that it has had one large limb near 
the top broken off some years ago,would have been much taller 
at the present day. This untoward accident befel it in 1858, 
which was in the district a very late and backward season, snow 
falling heavily before the leaves had been shed. The superin¬ 
cumbent weight of snow on the topmost branches and foliage 
broke off many branches about Castle Menzies policies, and sadly 
disfigured some of the fine trees there. At the east gate of the 
park of Castle Menzies stands a remarkable oak (see returns). 
The peculiarity of this tree is, that it presents on one of its large 
limbs, about 25 feet from the ground, a curious branch about 
6 feet long, with pure white foliage, densely matted and quite 
distinct from all surrounding and adjacent branches. The white 
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variegation, though completely local, is very persistent, and has 
continued now for years. The interest in this odd freah of nature 
is further increased by the presence (gradually disappearing) of 
an old bell, which, in former times, was suspended between two 
of the limbs, but which is being stedthily and (quietly overgrown, 
and embedded in the development of the limbs, and must ere 
long be entombed in its living sepulchre! But in no part of 
the tree-growing and tree-loving county of Perth are better 
examples to be found of the oak as well as of other hard-wooded 
trees than at the Athole woods surrounding Dunkeld. Although 
the ancient forest of Birnam Wood has never quite recovered 
the famous march of its ancestors to Dunsinane, many tliriviug 
plantations are rapidly clothing the {lillsides, while still a few 
remnants of the old aboriginal trees, and others planted fully 
two centuries ago, remain to testify to the magnificent proportions 
of those early plantations, which in the course of time aud 
nature have gradually given way to younger followers. Near 
the river Tay at Birnam, and behind the hotel, may still be seen 
two immense trees, an oak and sycamore, popularly credited as 
being the sole remnants of that celebrated forest. Both are in 
full foliage and green vigour at the present day, and likely to 
live for many years to come. The sycamore having been already 
noticed in the foregoing chapter on that tree, we now briefly 
refer to the oak. It is 19 feet 7 inches in girth at 6 feet from 
the ground, and grows in a good deep alluvial loamy soil, on 
gravel subsoil, quite close to the river Tay. Other remains of 
decayed oak root stumps have been fr^uently found in the 
vicinity, no doubt relics of that great primeval forest which so 
disturbed the peace of Macbeth. Within the Dunkeld policies 
are many large and interesting examples of oak trees, and of 
these we are able, from personal observation, to give a few 
records. In the “ King’s Park” in the policies at Dunkeld, an 
■oak flourishes near the river side which girths at its narrowest 
point, 4 feet from the ground, 16 feet inches, and at 8 feet 
from’ the ground, it is 16 feet 8| inches in circumference. It 
has a fine bole of 12 feet, and then branches into five huge limbs, 
each of them being the size of any ordinary tree. Its spread of 
branches measures 99 feet in diameter. On the opposite bank 
of the Tay from the point where this oak grows, is seen the 
famous oak under whose kindly shade the celebrated .Neil 6ow 
was in the habit of retiring with his violin, and where tradition 
reports he composed some of his finest pieces. This tree is 
pointed out as “ Neil Gow’s Oakv” ...,. ■ 

** Famous Neil, . ,, 

The man that played the fiddle wed.'* j ■ 

This celebrated fiddler died in 1808, in the romaniie Mttle 
hamlet of Inver, not far westward from the site of the oak now 

0 
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identified witli his name and fame in song. Another magnificent 
specimen of the Qiierem pedunc'idata at Dunkeld is given in our 
returns, and is very characteristic of the growth and habit of this 
variety under favourable auspices. Another picturesque oak at 
Dunkeld stands on the terraced bank on the opposite side of the 
Tay to "Neil Gow’s Oak,” and in full view of thattree. It is called 
the "Duke and Duchess Oak.” It is a huge massive stump, 16 
feet in girth, dividing into two large limbs quite near the 
ground, the cleft being fitted up as a seat. It is evidently a 
fresh growth from one of the aboriginal oaks of the district.. 
The grounds of Moncriefife and Moredun Hill, Perthshire, are 
rich in old and stately hard-wood trees, and amongst these are 
many fine oaks. One comparatively young tree of great promise 
and vigorous habit may be noted. It was planted in January 
1822, on the occasion of the rejoicings in connection with the 
natal day of the late Sir Thomas Moncrieffe. It stands in the 
centre of the fine old avenue of beech trees already referred to 
in the chapter on that tree, and is surrounded by the small 
Druidical circle which had existed there long prior to the 
planting and laying out of the grounds. It is now 72 feet in 
height, with a remarkably tall, straight, and clean bole, and is 
10 feet 6 inches in girth at 1 foot, and 8 feet 4 inches at 6 feet 
from the ^ound. In cursorily noticing the many fine speci¬ 
men trees in Perthshire, we must not omit to notice those at 
Methven, where there are some splendid examples of the oak 
as well as of other descriptions. Especially to be noted is 
the "Pepperwell Oak.” It stands in the park in front of 
the castle, and is said to derive its name from its proximity 
to a refreshing spring so called. This tree is noticed in the 
New Statistical Account of the parish published in 1837. It 
is therein described as "a tree of great picturesque beauty, 
and contains 700 cubic feet of wood. The trunk measures 17^* 
feet in circumference at 3 feet above the ground, and its branches 
cover a space of 98 feet in diameter. It has attained an increase 
of girth of 3 feet since the year 1796. In the year 1722,100 
merks Scots were offered for the tree, and tradition reports that 
there is a stone in the heart of it, but, like the Qolenas oak, it 
must be cut up to ascertain this.” In 1867 the tree girthed 21 
feet 7 inches at 1 foot from the ground, and 19 feet at 6 feet 
from the ground. It has, however, considerably increased in 
bulk since these measurements were taken, and is now at 1 foot 
from the ground no less in girth than 23 feet, and at its narrowest 
part, about 5 feet from the ground, it girths 19 feet 5 inches, 
being thus 2 feet more at this pointthan it was at 3 feet when it was- 
measured for the record in the New Statistical Account in 1837., 
It stands by the side of a steep bank, so that the length of the 
bole is somewhat irregular. On the higher or upper side, it 
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measures only about 8 feet in length, while on the lower it is 
nearly 12 feet long. Four immense limbs spring feom the bole, 
and a fifth was wrenched off several years ago. This tree is 
about 80 feet in height, and-is positively known to be at least 
four hundred years old. An interesting relic of the old Sbrath- 
allan Forest remains there in the oak given in the returns. 
This tree is called “ Malloch’s Oak,” from the tradition of a man 
of that name having been in olden times summarily hanged 
upon it for storing up and hoarding meal during a time of 
scarcity. There is still extant the contract of the sale of 
oak trees in the Castle Wood, where'this tree stan^, and in 
which “Malloch’s Oak” is strictly reserved. This document 
is two hundred years old. The tree must then have been a 
familiarly known old tree, and it is popularly supposed to 
be from five to six hundred years of age. It is much decayed 
on one side, but still flourishes in a green old age, the decayed 
part, which is at a point where a large limb has at one time been 
taken off, being plated over with iron. It girths 19 feet at 1 
foot, and 14 feet 8 inches at 5 feet from the ground. A laige 
horizontal limb, which may have formed a very convenient 
gibbet if the legend be true, extends 66 feet outwards from the 
trunk, and is now supported by two posts. Not far from this 
tree another remarkable and noteworthy oak grows in “the 
birks of TuUibardine,” near the spot where the old castle of that 
name stood. Tradition reports that under this tree, which is 
known by the name of “ The Chair Tree,” the femily of Tulli- 
bardine, in feudal times, dined and held Idgh revelry on special 
occasions. It is surrounded by a ring of e6uthwork resembling 
an old “Jeal dyke," which is 28 yards in diameter, and in this 
circus arena it is said the castle horses were formerly trained 
and exercised; It girths 17 feet at a foot from the ground, 
and carries this circumference throughout nearly the entire 
length of its bole, which is 20 feet high. It is apparently 
not so old as “Malloch’s Oak,” but apparently also an old 
“Forest” relic. Near the roadside on the property of DoUerie, 
and near the right bank of the river Turret, about a third of a 
mile above its junction with the river Earn, stands a remark¬ 
able oak called “Fppie Callum’s Oak.” The head is wide 
for its he^hl^ and the trunk is very round. It girths 19 feet 
8 inches at 1 foot, 16 feet 10 inches at 3 feet, and 15 feet 
3 inches at 6 feet above ground. The legend of the name of this 
tree is that a certain “ Eppie CaUum,” whp lived at the place, 
planted an acorn from some celebrated oak in an old teapot (she 
must have been a mvilized old wonaan for her day), and whem 
the acorn had produced a rather inconveniently laige young, plant 
she planted it« teapot and all, in her kailyard, wbadi occupied 
the spot at the roadside where the tree now stands. The story 
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■will only te ■verified by futurity, when the oak comes^to be 
remo^ved, and the remains of the ■veritable teapot are found em¬ 
bosomed in its trunk! On an oak in the ■vicinity on the Crieff 
and Comrie highroad, just opposite Ochtertyre West Lodge, there 
is a very curious growth or huge wart-like excrescence on an oak 
tree, worthy of note from its size. It is spheroids^ in shape, 
slightly oblate, "with a short axis in supporting branch,—^inclin¬ 
ation of branch about 45 degrees, girth of the branch 14 inches, 
and girth of the growth at its widest circumference 6 feet 3 
inches. 

The oaks in the returns from Glendevon, Perthshire (900 to 
950 feet altitude), and from Moreland, Kinross-shire (900 feet 
altitude), are good specimens for so high a site above sea level, 
and although the oak is thereby seen to develop less timber-bulk 
at such a height than in lower situations, it is proved to grow 
timber there of fine quality, and the constitution of the tree for 
hardihood to exposure is satisfactorily tested. 

The many districts in Perthshire, besides Athole and Dunkeld 
already referred to, where buried trunks of huge oaks have been 
found and exhumed, all point to the inference that its entire area, 
and that of neighbouring shires also, was at an early period one 
huge impenetiable forest. In the days of the aborigines such 
vast forests extended all over Scotland, giving to the inhabitants, 
indeed, their name, for Caledonia originally means the country 
of “ the people of the coveits.” These native forests appear to 
have consisted principally of fir, birch, and oak. In Ealquidder 
large stumps and trunks of a defunct forest of oak are frequently 
found. In Strathtay fossil wood is often met with, and in the 
gardens at Murthley Castle, from the bottom of a lake in the 
American garden, several large oaks have been discovered above 
6 feet in girth. Bemains of birch, alder, hazel, were also found 
in a tolerable state of preservation in this lake bottom, den- 
more, a narrow valley in the parish of Fortingall, was in early 
times part of the extinct Forest of Schiehaliion; and for a long 
period the stumps of fir trees, and large trunks of oak, famished 
the inhabitants of the district -with a profitable product,—^the fir 
being used as fuel, when it is stated to have “emitted a light 
more brilliant than gas,” while the oak wood,- on being dried and 
exposed, proved so hard as to be manufactured into sharpening 
tools for scythes which were readily marketable. In the bed of 
the Tay frequently large oaks have been found in siiu, and in 
good preservation. 

But re^mningfrom this digression, and havmg in considerable 
detail no^ced the remarkable oaks of Perth and the more 
northern districts of Scotland, ■we hasten briefly to ^rect atten¬ 
tion to the trees in other counties further south. At Tullibody 
House, Clackmannan, there is a very handsome oak of immense 
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trunk, girthing 21 feet 11^ inches at 1 foot, and 18 feet 3 inches 
at 5 feet from the ground. It is acknowledged to he by far the 
largest tree of the Mnd in the parish and district around. This 
tree is quite vigorous, and has grown 7 inches in girth at 3 feet 
from the ground since October 1870. The oaks at Pollok, in the 
parish of Eastwood, Eenfrewshire, are notable examples, and 
have been carefully measured from time to time since 1812, and 
the following results of their growth ascertained at 6 feet above 
ground. 


Tree. 

Situation. 

1812. 

1823. 

1836. 

1842. 

1858. 

1862. 

1880. 

No. I. 
„ 2. 
„ 3. 
» 4. 
„ 6. 

Above Iron Gate, Pollok 
Kast of Flower Gardens 
Gamockfleld... 

ft. in. 

7 6 

8 9 

7 9 

6 10 

ft. in. 

8‘“3i 

ft. in. 

9''’3 

ft. in. 
9 2 
10 2i 
9' 8J 
8 8 

ft in. 
9 9i 

10 9 
10 1 

9 5J 

11 Of 

ft. in. 
10 0 
10 lOi 

10 3 

9 7 

11 Zi 

ft. in. 
11 6 

12 44 
11 9 
10 1 

13 04 

North of Pollok House.- 
Shawholm. 



Ayrshire can boast many fine examples of the oak, and there 
also it appears to have flourished at a very early period in great 
luxuriance and forest grandeur. In Galston parish, in that 
county, good trees appear to have covered the area of the country 
at a remote age, and many fine specimens exist at the present 
day. An oak trunk was some years ago found embedded in 
the ground, about 500 feet above sea level, having a straight 
massive bole, 48 feet in length and 10 feet 6 inches in girth at 
its upper extremity. Lanfine Woods, Barr Castle, Oessnbck 
Castle, Auchans Castle, Loudon Castle and woods, Auchinleck, 
and Sorn Castle still maintain, by their many lordly trees, the 
reputation of the county. 

In Lanarkshire there are many interesting and remarkable old 
oaks. We may first notice " The Pease Tree,” growing on the 
estate of Lee in the parish of Lanark. It stands in a hollow, 
originally the outlet of the burn or rivulet, which has formed in 
the soil and subsoil a deep ravine, or gUl as it is locally termed. 
The soil is a medium loam with beds of sand and gravel resting 
on the usual sandstone, shale, &c., of the coal formation. The 
trunk of this veteran is now quite hollow, and, at the height of 
about 8 feet from the present surface of the ground; forms itself 
into three branches, girthing respectively 16 feet 8 inches, 15 feet, 
and 11 feet 4 inches. Parts of these nmssive limbs are more or 
less decayed, and standing boldly out as they do, weather¬ 
beaten and ^vested of their bdrk, from amongst the living 
branches when -clothed in their- summer greenery, give to this 
noble tree a reverential dignity and grdndeur well befitting an 
artist’s study, and carrying the mind of the beholder back through 
long centuries of changes and revolutions which have taken plane 
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in the history of Caledonia, since the geni6il sun and rains first 
called forth the nature-sown acorn to send down its tiny rdbtlets 
into mother earth. " The Pease Tree ” is said to he one of the 
few remaining scattered remnants of the great Caledonian Forest, 
which stretched across the centre of the lowlands of Scotland 
from Ayrshire to St Ahh’s Head on the German Ocean, and in 
which it is said the Eoman Empero'r Severus kept 60,000 men 
for seven years cutting down trees, in order to prevent the forest 
affording shelter to the natives. The name “Pease Tree,” is 
popularly and locally believed to have been given to this tree 
from the pease grown on the adjoining farm being annually 
stacked around and upon it for the purpose of being winnowed; 
but the name more probably derived its origin from the situation 
in which the tree grows, from paes or pis, an old British word 
signifying a rivulet or spout. Tradition says that Oliver Crom¬ 
well and a party of his followers dined in the hollow part of the 
trank, and also that in a former era a lady of the family of Lee 
was in the habit of plying her spindle and distaff there. It is 
satisfactory to record that this venerable tree appears to be 
growing more luxuriantly than it did some years ago, from the 
^t that an oak was planted merely to occupy its place when 
the hand of time or the blasts of winter should have completed 
their work. This tree is now 7 feet in girth at 3 feet from the 
ground, and the entrance to the hollow butt of the old tree is 
yearly growing smaller, so that in a few years a man will have 
great difficulty in getting an entrance. The dimensions of this 
remarkable tree are as follows:—^Height 68 feet; circumference 
at 1 foot 28^ feet, at 3 feet 23 feet, and at 6 feet 28^ feet. It 
appears to be Qvarms sessUiJlora, while the oak planted to occupy 
its place is Qtiercus peduimtlata. The most interesting anil 
important ^oups of old oaks in Lanarkshire are the trees 
remaining in Cadzow Forest, near Hamilton Palace. Tire 
forest is the property of His Grace the Duke of Hamilton, 
and lies in a gently sloping position towards the north. The 
two enclosures now known as the Lower and Upper Oaks, the 
fomer containing 70 acres, the latter 83 acres, form together part 
only of the old forest, because adjoining these remains on the 
south and west are old pasture fields and plantations, surrounded 
by a stone wall 6 feet high and about 3 miles in extent, which 
was most probably the boundary in feudal times, when Cadzow 
Castle was the scene of many stirring and knightly events. On 
the east side the forest is bounded by the river Avon, and on 
the left bank of this river are the moss-covered crumbling ruins 
of Cadzow Castle. The soil is admirably adapted for the growth 
and development of oaks, being a clayey loam resting on a sub¬ 
soil of clay. In some places the trees stand quite close together, 
while in others they stand singly, or seem to surround large open 
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patches covered with rich natural pasture, on which the famous 
‘breed*of native wild white cattle browse, and form an appropriate 
association with this ancient relic of Caledonian forest life. The 
principal characteristic of all these trees is their shortness of 
stature, combined with great girth of trunk. The dimensions of 
ten of the largest and best specimens are given in the appended 
returns. Most of the trees, and even the healthiest amongst 
them, are fast hastening to decay. No planting, pruning, nor 
felling is allowed within the forest. Tradition states that these 
oaks were planted about the year 1140, by David Earl of 
Huntingdon, afterwards king of Scotland; but this cannot be 
looked upon as a fact, for their appearance and habit clearly 
point to their self-sown existence, and, moreover, in the remote 
period assigned to them by the legend, little if any attention was 
paid to the planting of trees, and the clearing of the native forests 
was held in far higher importance than the planting of them. 

Another interesting remnant of the old Caledonian Eorest still 
exists in Midlothian at Dalkeith Park. This portion embraces 
130 acres, and has been most carefully preserved for centuries, its 
hoalry and gnarled giants being still fresh and vigorous, and 
likely to flourish for generations to come. The survival of this 
ancient tract of woodland is all the more to be prized when it is 
recorded that, about one hundred and fifty years ago, the then 
owner of the ducal demesne had determined that the trees should 
be cut down, and accordingly most of the old trees stiU standing 
were marked for the axe, but by the sudden death of their owner, 
the intended m/profoernmtsw&tei stayed, and the forest thus pro¬ 
videntially escaped annihilation. The mark or “ blaze ” then cut 
on the sides of the trees in the course of years healed over, and 
became invisible, but its position is stiU distinctly seen upon the 
rugged bark of these hoary monarchs after the lapse of a century 
and a half; and the figures scribed on the “ blaze ” in lotting and 
numbering the trees were still quite legible upon the removal of 
the superimposed bark, in cutting up one of the trunks recently 
blown down. The dimensions of the “ King of the Forest,” the 
largest survivor in the group, are given in the appended returns. 
Many other trees closely approach this monarch in size,—some 
of the specimens having straight clean stems, others having no 
bole to speak of, and all with rugged, swollen, and curiously 
knotted trunks, with fantastically twisted, gnarlei and contort^ 
gaunt-like arms and branches. The timber of these trees is 
remarkably rich in colour, and beautifully gained, and even 
trunks blown down—^no felling being permitted—^fetch high 
prices, so eagerly sought after is their timber by cabinetmakers 
for decorative furniture. ; 

Eemains still may be traced in Selkirk and Peebles-shires of 
the old Ettrick Forest, which formed another division of the great 
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Caledonian Forest. In the still richly wooded lands of Castle- 
craig, Dalwick, and Posso, in reclaiming land, oak trunks are still 
dug out, and are found strewn together as if they had been over¬ 
thrown by some flood or angry tempest. 

The remarkable oaks at Lochwood, and in other places in 
Dumfriesshire and south of Scotland, have already been noticed, 
and reference to others of equal interest may be permitted to the 
appended returns; but before concluding this report on the old 
oaks of Scotland, it would be unpardonable if we did not notice 
one still existing at Moffat, and interesting from the fact that we 
owe its existence at the present day to that eminent and enthu¬ 
siastic tree-lover, whose early records and notices of trees we 
have so frequently quoted and referred to. This tree stands upon 
a slope on the west side of the Annan, near the Dumfries road, 
to the south of Moffat. It is a flue old oak, massive, knotted, 
and gnarled, with wide-spreading branches, and head finely 
foliaged in summer. It is called “The Gowk Tree,” and Dr 
Walker, with true affection for its associations, in the early part 
of this century secured its preservation by a considerable money 
payment, when the whole of the forest trees on the bank were 
cut down by the curators of the Marquis of Annandale, because 
it was in that tree the cuckoo annually first heralded the advent 
of spring in the parish. Although it lost a great limb about 
twenty-five years ago,—almost as large as loany a well-grown 
oak tree,—^it is still fresh and vigorous. 

The returns appended to this report will be found to describe 
the particulars of many trees which have not been referred to in 
this pfiper, nor, indeed, previously recorded at all; they are stately 
and noble specimens, in their different localities, of “ the forest's 
old aristocrats,” each of which 

“ Takes back 

The heart to elder days of holy awe.’ 

I 

^ To give a detailed account, or even to name the various oaka 
in England, remarkable for tlieir size or for their historical 
associations, many of which still exist, would occupy more 
space than the limits of a chapter devoted to the old remarkable 
oaks in Scotland would allow; but it may render this chapter- 
more complete if a brief reference is made to some of the most 
important of them. They are “ full of story, and haunted by 
the recollections of the great spirits of past ages.” In Norfolk^. 
“ the country of oaks,” is still to be seen the ruined relic of 
Winfarthing oak, which in 1820 is said to have measured “ 70 
feet in girth at the root and 40 feet in the middle.” It is said 
to have been known in the time of the Conqueror as " the Old 
Oak,” and its age is popularly believed to be over 1600 years.. 
The largest and oldest oak tree in Windsor Forest, “ the King. 
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OakJ’ measures 26 feet in circumference at 4 feet from the 
ground. “The Great Oak” of Thorpemarket, still in healthy 
vigour, hut evincing great age, girths at 1 foot from the ground 
22 feet, and has a bole 42 feet in length, and is 70 feet in 
height. In Kent, “ the Majesty Oak,” at Fredville, girths 28 
feet 6 inches at 8 feet above ground. In Nottinghamshire, 
“ the Parliament Oak” in Clipstone Park, is 28 feet 6 inches in 
girth at 4 feet from the ground. Under this tree, in 1290, 
Edward I. held a parliament, whence its name is derived. 
“ The Shelton Oak,” near Shrewsbury, still exists, and is fully 
26 feet in girth at 5 feet from the ground. This tree is cele¬ 
brated from its having been climbed by Owen Glendower on 
21st June 1403, that he might reconnoitre the battle of Shrews¬ 
bury on his arrival with supports. In Bagot’s Park, Stafford¬ 
shire, is a majestic oak tree, 28 feet in girth at 5 feet from the 
ground. The celebrated “ Cowthorpe Oak ” in Yorkshire, said 
to be the largest tree in England, still lingers on in hoary 
grandeur. Near the ground the stump girths no less than 78 
feet, while it is 48 feet in girth at 3 feet above ground. It is 
quite hollow—^in fact a mere shell, uncared for, and tenanted 
by cattle in their quest for shade or shelter. Eighty-four 
persons are stated on one occasion to have stood within its 
hollow trunk, and it could have accommodated a considerable 
number more. Many fine majestic oaks still thrive at Chats- 
worth, in Derbyshire, and at Lyme Hall, in Cheshire. These 
are r^cs of the old High Peak forest. Some of the measure¬ 
ments made by us in 1876 were as follows:— 


IPlace. 

No. 

Hei^t 
of Ti-ee. 

Bole. 

Girth at 
1 foot. 

Girth at 
5 feet. 

Remarks. 

Chatsworth . 

1 

n. in. 
110 0 

Ft in. 

28 0 

Ft. in. 

20 8 

Ft. In. 

18 1 

(Looks vigorous, hut is hollow 

1 In hole. 

« . 

2 

05 4 

20 0 

29 4 

24 2 

('Showing signs of decaying iu 


3 

98 0 

13 0 

25 8 

23 9 

Good healthy head. 

Lyme Hall . 

1 

80 0 

22 0 

17 4 

15 5 

(Quite hollow, hut has healthy 
{ young shoots. , 

„ . 

2 

35 0 

15 0 

19 9i 1 

17 8 

(Side shoots healthy, hut trunk 
( hollow. 


3 

72 0 

35 0 

17 7 

14 6 

Has lost top. 


4t 

53 0 

10 0 

21 3 

17 2 

(Trunk has been split hy light- 
1 nlng. 

« • 

5 1 

75 0 

19 0 

22 7 

1C 8 

Seems decaying. 


6 

se 0 

28 0 

21 9 

17 8 ; 

Quite yigoxous. 


These data may be interesting, as the trees last referred to 
do not appear to have been hitherto recorded. 

In conclusion, we would merely refer those interested in 
comparing the other remarkable oaks ip England with those we 
have herein, recorded in Scotland, to the interesting and valuable 
pages of the A7no&atates guernos of the late Prof^or Burnet, 
in which the historical faoifo, legends, and tradiluons coim^ted 
with the history of individual oaks of ancient date are fuUy given. 
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APPENDIX— DBSCEipnoN of the 




> 






Is 




Clouniy. 

Place. 


SoO. 

Subsoil. 















Ft. in. 




Iforfty, 

Altyre, 

80 0 

light loam, 

Sandy gravel, 

Sheltered, 

Sheltered, 

}i 

Dsniamy CasUe, 

200 0 

Sandy loam, 

Sand on freestone, 



11 

31 

11 

11 

... 

n 

n 

33 

n 

11 

... 

» 

3» 

33 

11 

11 

... 

13 

*3 

it 

BrodieWk, 

11 

160” 0 
33 

33 

Black s*^dy loam, 

13 

13 

White knd & clay, 

n 

11 

]0. 

N.K 

KE. 

It 

„ 

33 

13 

t« 

KE. 

Boss, 

BralLan OasiHe, 

•«* 

Black heavy loam, 

Sand and grav^ 

S.&W. 

3* 

w 

... 

13 

11 

S. iteW. 

Foifar, 

Bizmalrd, . 

30 0 

Deep loam, . » 

Sand and gravel, 

... 

31 

11 

33 

If 

11 

... 



50 0 

11 

11 

... 

, 3» 

11 

30 0 

11 

11 

... 

13 

Gray 

200 0 

Deep clayey loam, 

1 

1 

i 

Sheltered, 

Porth, 

Ixmemytie, 


Deep rich loam, . 

Clay and gravel, 

Sheltered, 

i n 

Taymoimt, *. 

100 0 

Black loamy, 

11 

... 

" 

Ball)oiiglity, 

1^0 0 

11 

11 


33 

■ 

... 

.31 

11 

... 

13 

« 

... 

11 

IT 

... 

11 

Scone Policies, . 

50 0 

31 

n 

... 

13 

» 

Castle fienaes, . 

25b" 0 

light loam, 

Gravel.'* 

W. 

11 

. 11 

33 

11 

It 

w. 

! 11 

Bunam, 

... 

Good loam, 

1* 

Sheltered, 

11 

Drmkeld, 

... 

11 

Clay and gravel, 

Sheltered, 

11 

H 

... 

11 

11 

W. 

11 

n 

... 

11 

n 

W. 

11 

Moncrieffe, 

... 

light loam, 

Gravel, 

... 

n 

11 

Drummond Park, 

... 

Clayey loam, 

Gravel and moss, 

S. 

IT 

n 

... 

11 

11 

... 

11 

IS 

... 

■> 

11 

... 

11 

” 

... 

3* 

n 

... 

11 

” 

... 

11 

It 

... 

11 

» 

... 

11 

11 

... 

11 

11 

Mnthiri; . ■. 

... 

11 

n 

n 

... 

11 

Dnumnond Wood, 

... 

^ 11 

J| 


11 

Bincaimey, 

500 0 

stiff loam, . . 

Hard stony clay, 

S.W. ' 

M 

Methven, 

... 

Good loam. 

Clay, . 
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Present Anyfonner 

TT • « 4 .T. Circumference of recorded 2*8 8 

Height Length Trunk at Measjirements and 
of of Axuwta® ^'§1 

Tree. Bole._ 

1 foot. 13 feet. 1 5 feet. Date. 1 I ^ 


bbmab.es. 


Pt. in. I I Pt. in. I rt. in. I Pt. in. I 


Porks into twolimhs at 5 ft. 
Sprang from oak stooL 


(Planted between 1650 and 
( 1680. 


Highly ornamental tree- 
spreading. 

Very handsome and wide- 
spreading head. 


' Contains 623 cubic feet of 
I timber. 


(Planted in 1808 (<2. sessili’- 
/lord), contains 76 cubic 
i feet of timber. 

(Planted in 1809 (Q. sessili- 

< Jlora), contains 93^ cubic 
( feet of timber. 

(Planted in 1809 (Qw pedurir 

< eulata)t contains 114 cubic 
( feet of timber. • 

(Planted by King James VI. 
1 of Scotland. 

wanted in 1809. 

Grows near the pond. 

' At east gate. 

(Last remnant of Bimam 
1 Wood. 

(Grows near the parent 
\ larches. 

((Bose to wire fence in field 

< near the American Gar< 
C den. 

“ Neil Gow»s Oak.” 

(Growing in centre of druidi- 
\ cal circle, | 
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Soil. 

Subsoil. 

Pi**® 





Bed clay loam, . Till,. 

Black loam, sandy, Till,. 

J Gravel and sand) 

lagMeartlur, . j over rook, ; - 

Clayey loam, . Gravel and rock, ' E* 


Damp reddish loam, 

light red loam, . 
Stiff loam, . 
light loamy, 

Heavy foam, 

Clayey loam, 


Clay and gravel. 
Bed’freestone rock, 


day, . 
Bed clay, 


Argyllshire, 

Benfrewsh^,’ 


Ayrshire, 


i Inveraray Castle, 
PoUok, , . . 


Anchans Castle, 


Brovm loam, 
Alluvial loam, 


I light loam, 


Bandy gravel, 
Sandstone, » 


Sheltered, 

S.E. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 

S.W. 


Dnmharton, 


Loudon Castle, . 185 0 j 

Eirkmicbael, . ... I 

, . 60* 0 

Som Castle, . 400 0 

n ff 

/LusB.Lochlomond I 
i (Inch Mmrain), f 


Xee, 

Cadzow Eorest, 


Loamy, 
light loam, 

light loam. 

Thin light soU, . 

»i 

light dry soil, . 

Sandy loam, 

»» 

Damp heavy loam, 
Deep humid soil, 
Medium loam, . 

Clayey loam, 


Sandy, 

Gravel and sand, 

II 

Gravelly, 


WWnstone, 

11 

Damp clay, 
day, . . . 

Sandstone & shale 

day,- . 



! Stiff clay loam, . I Clay, . 
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British OtJL—imimvM. 


He^ht 

Length 

Present 

Circumference of 
Trunk at 

Any former 
recorded 

Measurements and 
Dates. 


EEMABKS. 

Tree. 

Bole. 







|H 




1 foot. 

3 feet. 

6 feet. 

Date. 

Atl 

foot. 

At 3 
feet. 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 


ft. in. 

ft. in. 

ft. in. 


50 .0 

15 0 

19 0 

... 

14 8 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Is called ^*Malloch’s Oak.” 

60 0 

0 

17 0 

... 

16 6 

... 

... 

... 

... 

“The Chair Tree." 

... 

... 

19 8 

... 

17 2 

... 

... 

... 

... 


55 0 


19 8 

15 10 

15 8 


««• 

... 

... 


“ Eppie Callum’s Oak.” I 

[Growing vigorousatthis high! 

50 0 

25 0 

7 8 

M. 

6 11 

) 





45 0 

80 0 

6 5 

... 

6 6 





1 elevation. Site very damm 
(Many others here girth 

6S 0 

20 0 

12 8 

... 

11 1 

6 1 
' 5 7 

6 2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

{ from 10 ft. to 11 ft. at 6 ft. 

( fi'om ground. 

55 0 
45 0 
50 0 

15 0 
12 0 

6 0 

7 8 

6 9 

7 6 

... 


... 

... 

... 

(The best oaks in this hi^ 
i district. 

— * 


12 2 


9 0 



... 

... 


76 0 

35 0 

13 6 


10 10 

—- 

... 

... 

58 0 


80 0 

17 0 

14 1 

U. 

11 9 

u. 

u. 

... 

... 


69 0 

18 0 

14 3 

... 

10 10 

— 

u* 

... 

u> 


76 0 

21 0 

14 3 


10 2 


u. 

... 

... 


70 0 

18 0 

13 8 

u. 

12 3 


... 

... 



65 0 

23 0 

13 2 

... 

12 0 

... 

... 

... 

... 


(In 1870, girthed 19 ft. at3 ft. 

80 0 

12 0 

21 Hi 

19 7 

18 3 

... 

... 

... 

... 


The largest tree in the 
^ parish. 

73 0 

20 0 

20 2 

14 3 

12 3 



... 

u. 

In 1870, girthedlSft. atS ft. 

85 0 

20 0 

15 9 

... 

13 1 

u. 


... 

... 


Very vigorous. 1 

70 0 


14 S 


12 6 







82 0 
64 0 

... 

15 9i 
15 1 

... 

13 4j 
12 9 






(Measurements taken at dif-1 
< ferent times since 1812. 

68 0 


14 2 

... 

12 1 

■ 






[ are given in the Beport 

62 0 

... 

15 11 

... 

13 9i 
















Branches at 1 ft. into seven 

60 0 

... 

27 6 

... 

.... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


hands, and is called " The 
^ Seven Sisters.” 

80 0 

30 0 

15 9 

... 

12 3 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Grows in gamdreepefs 
, garden. 

65 0 

14 0 

14 9 

... 

10 7 

... 

... 

... 

... 


70 0 

14 0 

14 6 

... 

12 0 

—f 

... 

...' 

90 0 


72 0 

18 0 

11 9 

... 

9 8 

_ 

... 

... 

... 


70 0 

18 0 

14 6 

... 

10 8 

... 

... 

... 

62 0 


75 0 

33 0 

10 2 

... 

8 8 

_ 

... 

... 

... 

Behind coach-house. 

60 0 

18 0 

8 0 

... 

711 

— T 


•»« 

... ! 

Near “ Peden’s Cave." 

45 0 

7 0 

... 

... 

14 3 


... 

... 

88 0 


(Divides into two limbs at 
7ft. : 

50 0 

7 0 

... 

... 

17 6 

... 

..." 

... 

111 0 


(Divides into three limbs at 

7 ft. 

45 0 

30 0 

... 

... 

12 10 

... 

... 

... 

... 


Contains 270 cubic feet of 
timber 

60 0 

15 0 

... 

... 

11 9 


... 


... 


21 ft. 9in. at 2ft. from ground; 

65 0 

5 0 







100 0 

. 





••• 




very vigorous, very apreadin g. 

50 0 

68 0 

4 0 

8 0 

28 6 

23 0 

28 6 

... 

... 

... 

85 0 


22 ft. 6£Q.at 2ft. frbmgrouiid; 
short stemed branching tred. 

; “ The Pease Tree." (4 m- 

: 

48 0 

36 0 

... 

20 7 

22 9 


... 

... 

100 0 



45 0 

12 0 

... 

21 10 

21 0 

--rr 

... 

... 

66 0 



35 0 
88 0 
50 0 

18 0 
13 0 
30 0 

... ‘ 

18 6 
17 8 
16 8 

21 8 
20 0 
18 0 

... 

... 

... 

77 0 
68 0 
74 0 


Very characteristic and 
pictures(|ue representa^ 
tions of some of the trees 


••• 

... 

!!! 


46 0 

20 0 

... 

16 8 

14 8 


... 

••• 

87 0 


in Oadzow forest 

49 0 

33 0 

... 

13 8 

13 9 


... 


62 0 



... 

21 4 

... 

19 8 

... 

... 


70 0 
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OK THK OLD AND BEMABKABLE 


Dbsobiftiok o-f tie 




L 

— 


Is 

Countj. 


ss 


Subsoil. 

o33 






H''g 






w 



=3 

■■ 





Ft. In. 




Linlithgow, 

Hopetoun, . 

120 0 

Good loam, 

Gravelly clay, 

E. 

M 

It 

ff 


11 

E. 

n 

II 

ff 

II 


H.E. 

» 

11 

Kiddiy Castle, 
Carlowilo, . 

oo 

§s 

Heavy ioam. 

Clay, . . . 


Midlothian, 

Calder Scouae, 

ff 

If 

Good light soil, . 

Gravel wd sand, 

S.W. 

s. 

' »» 

Xngliston, 

100 0 

It 

It 

Sheltered, 


Cramond House,. 

60 0 

Alluvial loam. 


Sheltered, 

* ” 

'W^oodhonselee, . 

700 0 

Loamy, 

Gravel and rock, 

S.B. 

» 

It 


11 

« 

S.E. 

»> 

HiOlieithPaik, . 

120 0 

Good deep loam. 

Clay and gravel. 

Sheltered, 


Melville Castle, 

200 0 

Sandy loam. 

Gravel, 

N. 

}> 

t? 

160 0 

Good yellow loam, 

Sandy clay, , 

Sheltered, 

If 

If 

91 

200 0 
160 0 

Sandy loam, 

Good loam (deep) 

Sand and gravel. 
Loamy, 

H.W. 

Sheltered, 

If 

11 




Sheltered, 


Peniouik House, 

200 0 

Sandy loam, 

Friable loam. 

Gravel, 

H. 


••• 

Clay and gravel. 

• •• 

Peehlesahire, 

Castle Craig, 

i 

o 

light sandy, 

Clay and gravel, 

S.W. 

If 

Halwick, 

600 0 

Sandy loam, 

Gravelly, 

... 

» 

11 

... 

w 

It 

... 

»f 

If 

... 

It 

II 

... 

>» 

StohoCasUe, 

720 0 

Good loam, 

Clay, . . . 

... 

Haddington, 

Gilmerton, . 

100 0 

Leaf mould, 

f Very poor clay ) 
\ and stony, j* 

Open, 

fi 

II 

ft 

„ 

It 

Open, 1 

f> 

If 

ft 

It 

It 

Open, 

If 

Yester, 

40or 0 

Clayey loam, 

Bed sandstone, . 

E. 

If 

9f 

If 

11 

11 

S,W. 

» 

99 

ff 

n 

It 

w. 

„ 

Ormiston Hall, . 

... 

strong loam, i 

Olay. . . . 

E. 

If 

Whitinghame, 

360 0 

Bed clay loam. . 

Sandstone, . 

Open, 

f> 

1) 

If 

ff 

11 

Open, 

If 

»’ 

ff 

ff 

ft 

Open, 

If 

Pyninghame, 

60 0 

ff ■ 

, Gravel and sand, 

<>pen, 

If 

11 

If 

If 

It 

Open,! 

11 

It 

If 

If 

11 

Open, 

11 

’* 

” 

If 

11 

Open, 
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Height Len^h 
Tree. Bole. 


■ppegftnt former 

Mea^Ssand si^J 
Dates. *S A s 

___III 

Ifoot. Stoat Slaet D»te.l 


Tt.in. Ft.m. Ft.in. 



'There is a duster of oaks 
here, growing in the Deer 
Park, avera^puag 122 ft. in 
height, with clean stems 
. of 60 ft. in length. 

A splendid massive tree. 


(A very handsome tree, with 
( fine dean bole. 

planted about beginning of 
( eighteenth century. 

“The King of the Forest.” 

Kemnant of the old Cale* 
donian Forest, of which 
about ,130 acres still 
remain.' 

f 6 ft. 2 in. at 12 ft. above 
^ound. “Queen Mary’s 
Oak.” Grows in a valley. 

Growing in vaUey. 


I (In 1846, girthed 13 ft. 10 in. 
) at 1 ft., west of mansion- 
1 house. ContainE 120 cubic 
( feet. 

East side of mansion-house. 

f as lost a heavy limb on i 
east side. Near Bowling- 
Green. A very fine tree. 
Lrthedml846 9ft.5in.at 
2 ft. up. Grows in the 
Home Park near Mill. 


(Stands south of house. Very 
1 fine park tree. 

(At garden. Divides *into 
J two limbs, and is much 
] weather-beaten and shat- 
( tered, 

jIn avenue. A very fine tree 
( but is “one-sided.” 

(Many more here of similar 
( dimensions. 

A fine ornamental park tree. 

Opposite churchyard gate. 

(In pleasure grounds of 
< Policies near house and 
{ stables. 


82 0 13 11 
33 0 13 5 


i70 0 35 0 11 9 
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Desceiptiok of ini 


County. 

Place. 

■^1 

■ss 

is 

r 

Soil. 

Subsoil. 

Exposure 
uf Site. 

Haddington, 

>s 

it 

tt 

Binning Wood, , . 

n 

it 

ST 

Pressmennan, 

11 

Pt.in. 

60 0 

IS 

tt 

it 

700 0 

}) 

Sandy loam, 

IT 

it 

it 

Sandy loam, 

tt 

Sandy, 

11 

11 

Grarel and rock, 

»» 

Sheltered 

Sheltered 

Sheltered 

Sheltered 

W. 

W. 

ft 

Bunglass, 

... 

Good loam, 

Gravelly till, 

N. 

Berwicksbire, 

BoxburgbisbSre 

tt 

Etmmerghame, . 
Hoots Castle 

11 

... 

Black loam.” 

JDeep strong loam, 

T* 

Strong clay . 

Blue clay, . 

IS 

N. 

S, 

S. 

ft 

it 

Spiingwood Park, 

n 

::: 

»» 

IT 

Clayey loam, 

Tl 

Open, 

Open, 

VmoMtB, 

Springkell, . 

235 0 

light loam. 

Sandy, . '. 

Sheltered 

It 

99 

m 0 

TT 

Sand and gzavel, 

Open, 

it 

tt 

Lochwood, 

« 

900 0 

Bight sandy, 

tt 

Gravel, 

11 

S.E. 

it 

Batfatg, 

... 

l^riahle loam, 

Gravel and sand, 

... 

« 

DmniUaixig, 

... 

T1 

u 

... 

n 

ST 

... 

TT 

11 

... 


ClosebuTD, « . 

... 

^ght loam, 

Clayey, 

... 

i 

, Eenmure, • 


light loam. 

Gravelly, 

... 
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These are remarkable in¬ 
stances of successful plant¬ 
ing, quite within the in¬ 
fluence of the sea breeze, 
the Firth of Forth being 
not half a mile distant. 


9 ft. 8 in. at 9 ft. from 
ground. Wide broad- 
leaded tree. 


(Many more similarly sized 
( flue oaks here. 


(A very picturesque park 
( tree. 



Many more old oaks here of 
similar size and dimen¬ 
sions. They suffered 
severely in their young 
wood of from one to four 
years old by the winter’s 
frost of 1879-80. 


f i avenue near Palmersgill 
gate. 

In Bumfoot Holm. 


'The first is on ‘the roadside 
north of old Castle, and 
the second to the south¬ 
east of it. Noticed by Dr 
Walker in his list, and 
, referred to in Eeports. 


(-"The BUnd Oak of Keir»’- 
j thefinestoak n umfries- 
0 ) shire. Further details are 
given in this iteport. 


r est side of road at “Doo4 
Cot Knows.” 

Close to Castle. 

(Cirths IX ft. at 15 ft. above 
\ ground. 

jMahy other fine Iai»eO^?e<d-; 
i men trees nere. 
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ON THE COMPAEAlTIVE ADVANTAGES OF GEAZING 


ON THE COMPARATIVE ADVANTAGES OF GRAZING CATTLE 
AND SHEEP TOGETHER OR SEPARATELY UPON PER¬ 
MANENT PASTURES. 

B7 Duncan Clerk, Writer, Oban. 

^Premium—Ten Sovereigns.] 

Accoeding to the Board of Trade returns for the year 1879,. 
the number of cattle in Scotland amounted to 1,083,601, and 
the number of sheep to 6,838,098. 

There is an immense amount of capital invested in aU this 
live stock, and still it is not too much. The well-being of the 
population generally, more especially of the working classes, 
depends greatly on their having a sufficient supply of butcher- 
meat; and that being so, the q^uestion as to the production of the 
greatest quantity of beef and mutton in our land, concerns all 
classes of the co mmu n it y, and comes to be of deep national im¬ 
portance. This is the case at all times; but at present, when 
foreign competition is doing so much, and threatens to do more 
and more, to render the production of food for the people 
altogether unprofitable in our country, it is of the last impor¬ 
tance that the produce of our soil should be turned to the best 
account 

As regards grain, it is abundantly evident that there are other 
countries more favoured in soil and climate which can more 
than compete with this country. In eastern Europe and in 
North America, crops can be produced in large quantities at 
little expense, far beyond any quantity that can be raised in 
Scotland, even on the best soil and under the best management. 
It is also found that grain produced in dry sunny climates is 
superior in quality to the best that can be raised in the moist 
climate of Scotland. 

The rich prairies of America, besides the production of grain, 
can afford grazing for cattle almost to an unlimited extent, so 
that American beef threatens to swamp the trade in home 
produce. There is, however, one kind of crop in which no 
foreign country has yet been able to compete with the British 
isles, namely, the soft grass and g-eensward by which the plains,, 
valleys, and hillsides are covered. It has often been remarked, 
and deserves to be repeated, that it is to the soft and steadily 
soaking rains, and the prolonged drippings of the November and 
winter moisture in Great Britain, that its inhabitants are mainly 
indebted for their unfailing supply of succulent vegetables and 
roots, but especially for their rich, soft, juicy grasses, which 
carpet the British isles with a lovely green unknown to any 
other part of the world except a few very limited areas. These 
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unequalled grasses and succulent roots are tlie cause of the 
superiority of British mutton over that of other countries. 

It is a noteworthy circumstance that the North American 
continent, which is so richly abundant in many natural pro¬ 
ducts, is on the whole a very unfavourable region for sheep, and 
for the growth of wool and mutton. For both of these they 
must chiefly depend upon foreigners. This is owing to the 
climate of North America, which is in general very dry, and also 
liable to extremes of heat and cold, which are ruinous to those 
fine and crisp grasses on which sheep delight to feed. 

The writer of the present report has had the opportunity for 
many years of observing the working of farms with mixed stock 
in the BKghlands of Scotland. He has read with care any 
remarks that he has seen written on the subject, and what gives 
him some d^pree of confidence in his undertaking is, that he has 
been at some pains in collecting the opinions of practical farmers 
well qualified to judge in such matters. The report is to be 
directed chiefly to moorland and rough ground not suited for 
cultivation. That kind of ground will be found in abundance 
in the counties after mentioned, to which the attention is to be 
specially directed. Within these bounds will be found hill and 
dale, moors and marshes, and rough ground of all kinds. The 
counties referred to are the following, and it will not be out of 
place to state the kind of stock kept on each of them, viz.:— 



Cattle. 

Sheep. 

Argyll, . 

. 60,314 

993,169 

Inverness, 

60,763 

696,369 

Perth, 

73,711 

672,480 

Eoss, 

41,687 

338,427 

Sutherland, 

12,343 

209,413 


Before going into any minute examination of these lands, it 
may be proper to offer a few general remarks. It is right to 
remember that sheep-grazing, properly so called, does not date 
further back than a century throughout the Highlands generally, 
in various places not so far. Up to that time the number kept 
by each farmer was very smaU. They were never allowed to 
roam at will over the hiUs, but were carefifily herded and 
penned every night, while, from the beginning of June on 
towards the middle of September, they were milked morning 
and evening to help the family dietary. Along with these a 
considerable number of goats was generally kept, which in every 
respect received similar treatment, being penned and milked as 
well as the sheep. There is no possibility now of ascertaining 
with any degree of accuracy the numbers, actual or proportional, 
of sheep and goats kept on the farm, but from tradition stlU 
very fresh and from pastoral songs stiU numerous, the latter 
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class seems to have been held qiiite of ecjual value with the 
former. Horses of small size but of the hardiest constitution 
were also kept in considerable numbers, and during the summer 
months wandered not merely over the hill tenanted by their 
owners but over a wide range of country, the high hills being 
held as a common by the district- But Hack cattle, as they are 
called, formed the staple of the stock over the whole Highlands. 
They are still called by old people An the substance or 

the wealth, and the owner of what was called a large and good 
" fold ” of cows was respected—^probably envied—as much as a 
millionaire is among the merchants of the present day. 

The young cattle were allowed scope as well as the horses, 
but the milch cows were the objects of constant care and of 
much attentiomf They were not held sacred as among the 
Hindoos, but they were treated with great tenderness and with 
most considerate regard. To guard them against the evil eye 
and every species of witchcraft, many persons repeated a charm 
over them every morning as they went forth to pasture; even in 
the shackles with which their legs were bound when they were 
milked, the cross bar fastening the shackle was always made of 
witch elm or of rowanu In the many songs composed to them 
they are often mentioned in terms of endearment as strong as 
those applied to human beings, and the woman who combined 
the art of fi lli n g the pail with "rearing the calf” was held in 
very high esteem, 

l^om the beginning of July to the latter end of September 
the milch cows with sheep and goats were always driven to the 
grassiest and best-sheltered spots among the hills, known as the 
shieling. The women and young people generally tended them 
in these uplands, while the grass on the strath or level portions 
of the farm was allowed to grow in order to afford them winter 
food. 

Such was the system of grazing pursued in the Highlands till 
near the close of kst century. But as farmers from the southern 
parts of the kingdom became by degrees acquainted with the 
extensive mountains and glens of the north, they readily saw 
that a great portion of these tracts was left absolutely waste, 


* Probably the same word as tbe English Necut and Anglo-Saxon Nytevi. 
t For their milk along with that of sheep and goats was the sheet anchor and 
mainstay of their provision—often their sole support. Some men still living, 
though all past fourscore, tell of their having been for all the summer ^months 
fed on milk alone with its various preparations—^no bread or potatoes being 
tasted by them. When there is such an outcry about tbe necessity of a rich diet 
for the mamtenance of health,—when even the lowest criminals get their liberal 
allowance of butcher meat,—^it is striking, and ought to be instructive, actually to 
converse with men who year after year were for several months supported bn 
milk diet alone. The fact that they are living to an age so rarely reamied is full 
proof that their systems were not undermined in youth. 
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They clearly saw that horses and cattle could not graze on the 
higher and steeper places of the land—^that many sheep might 
be reared on what was there utterly unproductive. 

They further observed that the breed of sheep kept in the 
Highlands yielded very small profits compared with what the 
land was capable of rearing. That breed is still preserved in St 
Kilda, and, it is believed, to some small extent both in the 
islands of Uist and Lewis. They are small in size, seldom 
weighing more than 40 lbs. when full grown and in good con¬ 
dition. But their flesh is very delicate; their wool also is of 
very fine quality, though unfitted for many kinds of cloth on 
account of its colour, or rather variety of colours, which often 
indude sooty brown, many shades of grey, and of pale or rather 
dirty white. They are sometimes termed "the five-homed 
sheep.” They are called " the brindle-headed sheep ” {caoirich 
ehaomt riaeh), on account of their variegated colour, and “ the 
little sheep ” (caokich Vheaga), on account of their diminutive 
size; while the southern sheep are known as couyirick mhora, or 
laige sheep, divided into two sub-classes, the "black-headed 
sheep ” (caoirich dhubh-eheamiaeh), and “ the white,” “ the 
English,” or “ the hornless sheep,” applied to the Cheviot. 

I^armers, it is said chiefly from Dunofriesshire, rented large 
tracts of hill ground first in Perthshire, and stocked them with 
what was tlien called “ the Linton breed” of sheep, now gene¬ 
rally called the “ blackfaced.” The enterprise paid well, and 
was extended year after year, until by the earlier years of the 
present century fiocks of sheep pastured the hill rang^ even of 
the remotest Hebrides—^nearly exterminating the old little 
breed, and driving horses and cattle to the more level pastures 
or stratL 

Opinions differed widely as to the propriety of introducing 
large sheep into the Highlands. The question was fully dis¬ 
cussed in the old Statistical Account, and it would be instructive 
to peruse some of the reports. The following parishes are 
specially referred to. In the report for Glenorchy, published 
in 1793, it is said:—“ The hills and muirs which some years ago 
were covered with heath and coarae herbage are, since the in¬ 
troduction of large fiocks of sheep into the country, gradually 
getting a richer sward and a greener hue, and afford excellent 
pasture. Everywhere they abound with springs and rivulets of 
pure and salubrious water. Numerous fiocks of large and heavy 
sheep now pasture almost the whole year on these mountains 
and wilds, where formerly were to be found, and only for the 
summer months, a few light sheep and goats, small hfil hom^ 
as they were called, and some herds of black cattle. Then it 
was believed that no domestic animal could stand the severities 
of the winter on the high aifd stony ground; even the goats 
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and sheep were regularly housed and fed in pens during the 
rigour of the season. The consequence was often fatal When 
the provender was consumed before the genial return of spring, 
cattle of all kinds perialied in numbers for want of sustenance. 
There may he about 20,000 sheep in the parish. A few of the 
Cheviot breed have been lately introduced in G-lenorchy; and 
the Ttari of Breadalbane, ever anxious to promote the interest 
of ^ country and the good of the people, designs, it is said, to 
send some more of the same kind to the parish for trial Black 
cattle have been for years past decreasing in number but im¬ 
proving in kind.” 

In Ihe report for Ardchattan and Muckairn (1792) it is said:— 
“ In the parish are from 2600 to 2800 black cattle. Though not 
of a large size they are in general handsome and well haired, and 
in great estimation with the English drovers. There are between 
28,000 and 30,000 sheep. The large breed brought some years 
ago from the south country produce a greater quantity of wool, 
but are much inferior in quality to the old Highland sheep. 
Thousands are sold yearly to the low country butchers. When 
a few are purchased by individuals they sell for from 12s. to 
14s.; white wool sold last year ^t 7s. 6d. the stone, wool 
besmeared with tar at 5s. 6d.—eight fleeces on an average to the 
stone.” 

“ Prevailing raius through great part of the year, with a pre¬ 
carious seed-time and harvest, render the climate of this country 
unfriendly to the growth of com; therefore, the chief attention 
should be directed to the improvement of our grass and cattle. 
The inhabitants are beginning to keep fewer cattle, and, of 
course, better grass than formerly. The gentlemen are particu¬ 
larly attentive in this respect.” (See ako Statistical Account, 
Speymouth, voL xiv. page 383; North Knapdale, vol. vi. page 
261.) 

It may be interesting to quote the opinion of the Eev. Dr 
Singer of Dumfriesshire, as expressed in the volume containing 
the Society’s Transactions for 1803 to 1807. Formed before he 
could have had it tested to any great extent by actual trial, it 
says a great deal for the clear and sagacious judgment of the 
reverend author, and I quote it as confirming the conclusion at 
which I have myself arrived. 

He says (page 545 ):—“ In the Highlands nature seems to have 
laid out extensive sheep-walks on almost every farm, and as it 
is found that sheep are the safest stock, the most easily and 
cheaply managed, having access to the largest part of the 
pastures, and always marketable and productive to the fanner, 
it is undeniable that sheep ought to be reared as the principal 
article of^ farm produce throughout the Highlands. Black 
cattle thrive as well as sheep to a proper extent of stocking 
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Gvej all that country. Besides, it is weU known that a mixture 
of cattle occasionally introduced into sheep pastures consume 
the rank grasses and render the pasture more wholesome, and 
no sheep in the world thrive better or become more valuable 
than pet sheep accustomed to feed among cows. So that the 
sheep gain more by this system in crops than they lose in 
pasture, and the farmer and the pubhc derive great advantages 
from a proper number of black cattle adapted to the spare 
summer pasture grass which can be afforded them.” 

I have not thought it necessary to make any distinction 
between Cheviot and blackfaced sheep in the remarks which I 
have made, these remarks so far as they go being equally 
applicable to both classes. It must, however, be kept in view 
that blaekfaced sheep will make choice of grass and herbs 
peculiar to hard ground and hillsides, whereas the Cheviot will 
use rich grass suitable for black cattle. . It follows then that 
■the blackfaced sheep are less injurious to the pasture reserved 
for cattle, and that it is not so necessary to exclude them as it 
would be to keep the whitefaced kind away. 

Several years ago, when the price of wool ran very high, the 
price of Cheviot so far surpassed that of the blaekfaced as to 
induce many farmers to exchange the latter for the former. 
Of late years, however, the difference in the price of the two 
kinds of wool being much reduced, the superior healthfulness 
and hardihood of the blackfaced is increasing their munbers, 
and I know various skilful farmers, ■with abundance of capital, 
who have returned to the blackfaced after having made a fair 
trial of the Cheviot. 

Again, in speaking of cattle fitted to thrive on hill pasture, 
I mean West Highland cattle. Ayrshire cows are found in con¬ 
siderable numbers throughout every county of the Highlands. 
They are justly valued on account of the quantity of milk which 
they 3 rield; and I have seen first crosses between them and pure 
Highland bulls strong and hardy. But beyond a doubt, the 
genuine West Highland cow of pure breed is much hardier and 
healthier than either pure Ayrshire or any mixture of the blood. 
Therefore, it need hardly be said that, if the exposed hill pastures 
•are to be utilised by cattle, the West Highland must be employed 
■for the purpose. 

There were strong grounds of opposition taken by the small 
tenantry—corresponding to the present "crofters”—in that 
•the gi"ving over extensive hillsides to the hands of one man, 
who grazed laige flocks of sheep on it, necessarily deprived 
them of their possessions, drove many of them to nariy)w out¬ 
lying corners of the land, and very many into exile from their 
native home. The “big sheep” were the objects of many 
indignant denunciations and of many curses, as expressed in 
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native songs; and to this day they are heartily detested by the 
Highland peasantry—^it must be admitted, when the many hard¬ 
ships of the " clearance system ” are considered, not without just 
cause. * 

For a time the profits of the large flocks were considerably 
diminished by the ravages of wild animals, then very numerous 
throughout the mountains—especially the fox, which is stiU 
troublesome in many places. Far from being censured for Ms 
depredations at the introduction of the new system, his exploits 
were celebrated as most praiseworthy, and Duncan Ban, the 
most popular of aU the modern Highland poets, wishes blessing 
on his head, and success to him in his warfare against the in¬ 
vaders and the disturbers of the country. 

The fox and other natural enemies were, in course of time, 
considerably reduced in numbers and kept under restraint. Not 
only the hardy blackfaced sheep, but the softer Cheviots, were 
domesticated in the Highlands, where, as is well known, both 
breeds thrive remarkably well. 

As already stated, sheep-farming was introduced into the 
Highlands by south-countrymen; but the more wealthy and 
intelligent of the native tenantry soon entered into competi¬ 
tion with them; and, while the former had the advantage of 
previous ei^erience and sMU, as well as of saving all the ex¬ 
pense of housekeeping, through their being frequently absentees, 
there is still a huge extent of sheep-lands in the hands of 
the latter class—an extent obviously enlarging year by year 
for the last thirty years. In regard to the question proposed 
by the Society, it is worthy of remark, that generally the 
southerners showed a desire to clear black cattle entirely off the 
farm, giving the whole range to sheep, while the Highlanders, 
on the other hand, kept as many cattle as they could without 
seriously diminishing the number of their sheep. But both 
parties have been led by experience to modify their manage¬ 
ment in this respect, and I do not think that the above differ¬ 
ence can be said to exist at the present day. At all events, I 
know several of both classes who carry on the nodxed system 
under consideration in this report. 

As to whether separate or common grazing by sheep and 
cattle is more profitable to the farmer, it is obvious that the 
question must be in several cases determined by the configura¬ 
tion of the Imd. On the higher mountains, generally rocky and 
precipitous, it is obvious that no heavy animal can move with 
safety. Such must be left to sheep alone. We put the moun¬ 
tains, properly so called, out of the question then in the dis¬ 
cussion before ns, confining our remarks to undulating hinfi not- 
exceeding 1000 feet in height, leaving all above this to sheep- 
exdusively. 
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The description of hill which we specially consider prevails 
to a great extent in the central districts of Argyllshire, as in 
Mid-Lorn; hut is to he found widely prevailing in Inverness- 
shire, Perthshire, Western Eoss-shire as well. The general 
aspect is heathy and the ground thus designated is generally 
dry and hard, hut frequently including considerahle tracts of 
moss, which is wet and sour ; on the other hand, stretches of 
land, yielding rich green grass, intermingle with these; very 
often small glenlets and narrow corries are to he met with up 
to a considerahle altitude, which are partially clothed with 
copsewood, and groduce a great variety of grasses; while, again, 
on the strath, level meadows of some extent, and marshes, 
always soaked in moisture, are almost invariably to be found 
Parmers may not all attend to botany as a science, but all of 
them know that there is great variety among the herbs and 
grasses produced by the lands possessed by them, and which go 
to feed their flocks. 

On carefully examining a piece of meadow ground, the follow¬ 
ing varieties will most likely be found :— 

1 . Sprits. Juncus articulatus. 4. Bent. Agrostis. 

2 . Soft meadow grass. Holms lana- 5. Scented vernal grass. Anthoxan-- 

tuB. thwn odoratwn. 

3. Crested dog’s-tail grass. C^wo- 6. Pox tail Alopecmus •prat&rms. 

Burus cristatus. 7. Meadow grass. Poa pratensis. 

On looking at a field or hillside where the soil is tolerably 
good there will probably be seen the jfoUowing varieties:— 

1 . O^osurv^ cristaituB, Crested dog's- 7. KilhfoUvm. Yarrow. 

tail. 8 . Eanwnmlm repms. Meadow 

2 . Lolium pmnm. Perennial rye- crowfoot. 

grass. 9. Beilis ipermnis. Daisy. 

3. AgroBtis cmma. Fine bent. 10. Poa trvvMis, Rongh-stalked 

4. THfolivm repens. White clover, meadow grass. 

5. Plomfago lomceolata. Bib-grass, 11 . Avena pvbescmB. Downy oat. 

or rib-wort. 12 . Aira, pmaox. Early hair grass. 

6 . Holcus Icmatus. Soft meadow 

grass. 

Higher up the hill will be found several of the grasses above 
named along with:— 

Awa flesm>8a, Festuca <mna, and its 
varieties. 

tSeirpus ccBspitosuB. Deer’s hail'. 

Jimms Bquarrosus. ^ 

Carex hmends. Bibbed carex, 

„ pr<Bcox. Vernal carex. 

Kao'dus stricta. Mat grass. 

*We thus see that soil in its natural state produces great 


*Molinia cceruUa. Purple mohnia. 
Aira cmpitosa. Tufted hair grass. 
TrioMa detyimb&fis. Heath grass. 
Galhna vulgaris. Ling or heather. 
Brka cmerea. Pine-leaved heath. 
Brica teiralix. Cross-leaved heath. 
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variety of plants or herbage, and we may safely infer liliat it 
was not aU. intended for one class of animals. Variety is 
clearly the order of nature in the animal and vegetable king¬ 
doms, and if the farmer wishes to make use of all the produce 
of the soil, he will not restrict himself to one class of animals 
for any portion of his pasture. 

Those who have the care of flocks ought to pay close attention 
to the localities where early grasses and plants grow, and to the 
succession of their growth and flowering during the season. 
Gardeners have their spring flowers, summer flowers, and 
autumn flowers. The farmer has the same succession of plants, 
and he will And it his interest to observe where they are to be 
foimd, and to regulate the herding of his sheep and cattle 
accordingly. 

Where the richer grasses uniformly prevail, as on the gi'een 
hills of Sutherland, there is no need of a mixed stock to utilise 
the pasture; and the splendid Cheviot sheep which these hills 
rear, are the best proof of sheep being there in the right place. 
But few districts are so highly favoured as Sutherkndshire, and 
generally the farmer has to exercise much judgment as to the 
most profitable method of turning to account the many, and 
widely different, kinds of herbage growing on his land. 

It has been uniformly declared to me, by those whom I Have 
consulted, that sheep ought to be entirely excluded from the 
sea shore. Various kinds of algae, or sea-ware, are highly 
beneficial to cattle, and in the spring season both cattle and 
sheep show a strong desire to feed upon them; but to the latter 
they prove very injuiuous, and sometimes fatal The same 
remark is made regarding the margins of fresh-water lakes, and 
marshes generally—sheep ought to have no access to them; 
water plants generally produce fluke and various other diseases, 
and they should always be kept on dry ground. With all this, 
however, the principal part of the farm remains still a debatable 
land between the two competing classes. The strath is specially 
the domicile of the cattle, and the hill that of the sheep. But, 
during the winter season, the cattle must submit to the universal 
intrusion of the sheep. These most be allowed the free use of 
the best meadow land from the beginning of Decemte to the 
beginning of April and during cold backward seasons for a 
month longer, until the first of May. That loss to the cattle, 
both in pasture and in the quantity of hay on which they 
depend for winter sustenance, is caused by the continuance of 
sheep-grazing till May, is a matter of certainty; yet the gain 
to the sheep, in the circumstances, is greater than the loss to 
the cattle; for, if the ewes be driven to the hills before a good 
spring of grass is to be found there, the lambs are sure to be 
weak and stunted, while both ewes and lambs run great risk of 
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being carried -off by the tremor ” or " trembling,”—a disease 
whicb, in the beginning of a cold dry season, often causes heavy 
loss to the sheep-farmer. At the same time the cattle are often 
benefited by visiting the sheep domains, and that without 
inflicting any injury on the latter. 

There is a kind of coarse grass, known as stool bent, Juncus 
squcmvstis (Bruchrach in Gaelic), the earliest, I believe, of all 
our mountain grasses, which affords favourite feeding to the 
deer; but sheep do not appear to relish it. Cattle are, however, 
very fond of it, and are known to climb considerable heights in 
order to get at it, in the very beginning of the month of April 
Wliere it prevails to a considerable extent, as it very often does 
on the description, of farm specially before us, it is true economy 
to send young cattle to eat it in its young and succulent state; 
for, once it approaches maturity, no animal will eat it. There 
is a plant commonly known as " deer’s grass,” Scirpus cmspitosus 
above mentioned, much finer in the stalk than the first men¬ 
tioned, which is no favourite with sheep, but which, in the 
months of May and June, affords excellent pasture to young 
cattle, and on which I have observed horses regaining condition 
very fast after the exhaustion of spring. Towards the middle 
of July it becomes dry and withered at the top; but, if kept 
well cropped, it yields considerable nourishment throughout 
autumn, and in severe winters is greedily eaten by sheep as well 
as by cattle. Large extents of it are found on many hills, and 
‘these will unquestionably pasture black cattle, without diminish¬ 
ing the supplies of the sheep; in reality, it increases them 
'Considerably. The same remarks apply to Careso Unervis, and 
those of its class. 

But the most important grass of any, in deciding the question, 
is the Jun&ubs artimdatus already mentioned, known in different 
counties as sprots^ sprits, spretts, and spratts, to be found in large 
quantities on southern, but more especially on northern farms. 
It does not grow on pure mossy or on absolutely poor soil. It 
requires some earth to nourish it, and above all, wet soil. Un¬ 
fortunately, ill the undrained state of many of our straths, it is 
found to cover extensive tracts of level land, capable, if dried, of 
yielding far better picduct. Again, on every hillside, where 
there are horizontal shelves or ridges, as is almost universally 
the case, the streams lodge a considerable quantity of stones 
■and gravel, which are swept down the steep runs, and rest on 
every shelf or partial level. The stream, instead of flowing 
•straight downwards, spreads itself widely through this gathering 
of stones, and overflows a considerable extent of gro^ind below. 
In this wet ground the sprots invariably spring up, and often 
flourish luxuriantly. It is impossible to state, with any approach 
tto accuracy, what the extent of sprotty gTovmd throughout the 
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Highland glens and hills amounts to, J)nt it may very safgly he-- 
caUed many thousands of acres; and I would remark that the 
making right use of this strong and freely growing grass, 
deserves more consideration than it has yet received. In the 
beginning of summer it is soft and juicy, and cattle eat it 
greedily. If it be regularly cropped by them, some finer grasses 
grow among it which afford good feeding for sheep; but the?e 
will not touch the sprot itself after it is two or three inches 
long, and by the month of July, or probably the middle of June, 
it becomes so strong that even black cattle are indifferent to it, 
and very frequently it is seen covering large patches on various 
parts of the farm, untouched by any animal; while in winter, it 
shrivels and gathers into close tufts, which, during the following 
spring and early summer, cover the new crop so as to protect it 
effectually from both sheep and cattle. If labour were as. 
abundant and cheap in the Highlands as it was some thirty 
years ago, it would be good management to cut over the sprots- 
with the scythe, and prepare it for winter fodder. But as this 
is, in the present day, attended with serious expense, it will be 
wise to keep down the sprots as much as possible by grazing- 
cattle on it during the summer months. 

Several of my correspondents have pointed out to me that, on 
the very best sheep pastures, there are knolls and shelves which 
the sheep select specially for night quarters. These soon become 
so enriched by their manure as to produce rank grass which 
they win not touch; but cattle greedily devour this grass, which 
is highly nutritious to them. There, also, cattle in numbers,. 
larger or smaller as the circumstances may be, ought to graze 
aloi^ with the sheep. 

The natural woods of the Highlands have in a great measure- 
disappeared—Shaving been cut down for manufacturing purposes. 
—and many a glen, at one time well sheltered and greatly 
adorned by birch and ash and hazel, is now left bare; but various, 
copses or rather patches of brushwood axe to be seen here and 
there. Sheep are very fond of -visiting these, to pick up the, 
tufts of grass which, owing to the protection and warmth afforded 
by the brushwood, spring up earlier than on any open ground. 
The brushwood tears their wool so much, “ breaking the fleece”’ 
as it is called, that there is no profit in allowing them to frequent 
the copses except during snowstorms. But cattle enjoy the- 
early grass as well as the sheep. They avail themselves more 
fully of the shelter afforded by the wood, and their coat is notin 
any way affected injuriously by the closest and most tangled 
bushes. Consequently, here is another instance where cattle 
should mingle -with the sheep in grazing. 

On looking back at the foregoing statements before bringing, 
the paper to a close, it must be admitted that there is not> 
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mucli of clear proof in support of any conclusion. Direct 
evidefice is scarcely to be expected in sucb cases, but facts and 
circumstances ought to be considered. The writer of this had the 
privilege, as already mentioned, of conversing with several persons 
well qualified to give an opinion on the subject treated of in the 
report, and he would strongly recommend to inquirers to follow 
the same course. Travelling is now easy,by steamers and railways, 
and access can be got to all corners of the country, including the 
districts where sheep and cattle are chiefiy reared. Perthshire has 
had the benefit of railways for many years past, and the latest of 
them opened, namely the Callander and Oban Eailway, passes 
through a considerable portion of that county, and intersects 
Argyleshire from its eastern boundary to a seaport on the west. 
Last season (1880), hundreds and thousands of tourists and ex¬ 
cursionists passed by this line, the scenery being the great 
attraction to most of them. Agriculturists might very well 
enjoy the scenery, and at the same time see for themselves the 
mode of management of sheep and cattle along the line. This 
particular railway goes through grand mountain passes, and runs 
along the bases of mountains on which excellent sheep stocks 
are kept and reared. 

Travellers generally consult tourists’ guides, and gather such 
other information as may be within their reach before setting out 
on a journey; and the intelligent farmer might do the same thing 
for Ms purpose. The reports for counties published from time to 
time by the Highland and Agricultural Society might be consulted 
with much advantage. That for Perthshire, published in 1868, is 
weU worthy of a perusal. A very interesting chapter treating of 
sheep will be found at page 165, and a little further on in the 
report, but under the head “ Light Arable Land,” the great ad¬ 
vantage derived from wire fences is pointed out It will be 
observed, however, that tMs is said to apply to arable land, and 
not to sheep and cattle pastura The improvement of such 
pastures by means of sheep drains is dwelt upon, but not a word 
said about the means of keepis^ cattle and sheep separate. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that cattle as well as sheep are 
reared in Perthshire in great numbers, and have been so from 
time immemorial The annual returns by the Board of Trade 
show this, and a short extract will be seen at the commencement 
of this paper. The intelligent writer of the report for Perth¬ 
shire must have been well aware that sheep and cattle were 
reared on the lands described by him, but it is pretty plain that he 
did not contemplate the keeping of the two classes separate. The 
owners of stock were alive to the advantage of modem improve¬ 
ment, such as fencing and sheep-draining; and there is a strong 
presumption that they did not practice or approve of complete 
separation of the classes. 
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The travellei ■will see along the line sheep and cattle 
grazing together without restraint. He may very well take a 
general ■view in that way, either when going on his trip or 
returning from it, but he certainly ought to stop at some of the 
stations and get minute information for himself. The station 
at T 3 nndrum is at the very boundary between Perthshire and 
Argyleshira On entering the latter county the agricultural 
report for it will be of service. It was published in 1878, and 
win be found in voL x. of the Transactions. The account 
of sheep farms near the borders of Perthshire commences at 
page 11, the first mentioned being that of Auch, possessed by 
Mr Grieve, and a ■visit to it and the adjoining farm of Aucialder 
■will amply repay the trouble. Before leaving Perthshire it may 
be mentioned that the late Marquis of Breadalbane,when he kept 
some sheep farms in his o^wn hands, allowed his shepherds to 
keep cows without limiting them to one or two as generally 
done by other masters; and the presumption is that he did not 
consider that the cattle did much harm to the sheep stock. 
Some of the shepherds had several cows, and these were of the 
best breed, obtained no doubt from their noble master’s stock. 
The. gr azing m the corries among the mountains agreed with 
them remarkably ■well, and the result was that some of the 
shepherds were enabled to take lands for themselves. These facts 
may be learned on the spot, and lands possessed by the former 
shepherds or their families may be seen before the contemplated 
trip is ended. 

Proceeding westwards the next station is Dalmally. The 
scenery there is grand, and the grazing for sheep and cattle is 
excellent. Opposite the station, and round the end of Lochawe, 
the large grazing of Castles occupied by Mr Grieve will be seen. 
Some account of it -will be found at page 14 of the report last 
mentioned. Mr Grieve has been very successful in rearing 
sheep and cattle for a long course of years on the same ground, 
and has never attempted to keep them separate. 

The ordy other station before reaching the .terminus is Tay- 
nuilt, Bonaw—a most interesting place in many points of 'view. 
When there, the traveller ought to make an excursion to one 
or two of the glens in the neighborhood. Glenetive is the 
nearest, and if that is made choice of first, a halt may be made 
at Glenoe, which strikes off on the right-hand side of Lochetive, 
a few miles beyond Bonaw. Mr Campbell, the tenant, ■will show 
an excellent sjock of sheep, and the few cattle that can be kept 
are allowed to range through the glen, and to climb up the hills 
as far as they choose. A former tenant had the farm of Clena- 
mackrie along ■with Glenoe. He managed to keep twenty milch 
cows with their calves by having them wintered at Olenamackrie 
and summered in Glenoe. The cows and calves were sent to 
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that glen early in summer/and taken hack before the end of 
autunm. The cows were well summered, and the sheep stock 
were very little if anything the worse, and the gain there was 
ten or twelve cows with their produce. 

Farther up the loch is Glenkinlass, and the farm of Aeharn is 
occupied by D. and A. M'Callum, father and son. Mr D. 
M'Callum, a most intelligent farmer, was in his younger days 
on Lord Breadalbane’s lands in Perthshire, and can wdl 
describe the system carried on there, and can testifiy that no 
effort was made to keep cattle away from sheep ranges. 

After finishing Glenetive and returning to Taynuilt, a trip to 
Glenlonen would be interesting. At the entrance into the glen 
is the farm of Barguillen, possessed by the widow and son of the 
late Mr M'Naughton, who in early life was, like Mr D. M'Callum, 
in the employment of the late Marquis of Breadalbane. He had 
the charge of a sheep stock, but was allowed to keep cows for 
himself, and he made excellent use of the privilege, so that he 
was able to take a good farm for himself, and left his family in 
a comfortable position. It may be mentioned, in passing, that 
the tenants who were in possession of this farm when the price 
of sheep rose very high about fifteen years ago, were carried 
away with the notion of putting all the land under sheep; and 
accordingly they sold off their black cattle. This was soon 
found to have been a grievous mistake. Any advantage to the 
sheep stock made up but a small proportion of the loss of the 
cattle. It was seen there and elsewhere, that a proper propor¬ 
tion of each kind of stock suited best, in such cases as are now 
under consideration. 

Hext to Barguillen axe the grazing farms of Duntanachan and 
Barglass, mentioned at page 64 of the report for the county. 
The range of hills forming the south side of the glen rises to a 
considerable elevation, the highest being nearly 2000 feet above 
sea level, and snow lies pretty heavy thera The system followed 
during the long time the place has been in the same occupation 
(fully seventy years), is to keep the sheep to the hill in summer, 
but to allow them the use of the low grounds along with the cattle, 
in winter and spring ; and when snow lies heavy on the hiUs they 
are allowed to pass to Barglass or the sunny side of the glen. 
Sheep are excellent weather prophets, insomuch as they know 
when a snowstorm is approachmg. It is curious to observe on a 
dark winter day how the sheep that were grazing on the strath 
•during the day will, towards the evening, turn their back upon 
their own home, and seek the lower or sheltered side of the glen, 
quite contrary to their ordinary habits. .When this occurs- a 
snowstorm may be expected, althoigh no human eye could see 
any sign of its approach. It is said that the fibre of the wool is 
very sensitive to the changes of the weather, like mercuiy and cat* 
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gut, wMch are used for barometers. Be that as it may, it is, 
evident that the sheep have an instinct that gives them wiftning 
of the changes of the weather, and when that instinct h^ 
been bestowed upon the poor animal for self [preservation, it 
would be cruel and barbarous in man to put barriers in the way 
of its escape from danger. Those who have charge of sheep must 
TnaVft Tip thpiT- min da to allow them to have access to the most 
sheltered part of their lands in severe weather. Seasons come 
round in cycles, and we seem to have entered on a series of 
severe winters; and if that be so, the time is not suitable for try¬ 
ing experiments or modern improvements, that might imperil the 
safety of the very valuable stock reared and kept on our hills. 

Let us now suppose that the traveller arrives at Oban, and 
enjoys himself as other visitors are in the habit of doing. Before 
leaving the place he ought to treat himself to a trip to Staffa 
and Iona. He will see all that attracts other visitors to these 
places, and besides that he will have a day’s sail round the 
Island of MuU. That large island is wholly stocked with sheep 
and cattle, both of excellent description, and the intelligent and 
careful owners do not attempt to keep them separate, except at 
the proper seasons of the year. 

The facts and circumstances above detailed seem to lead to the 
following conclusions:— 

First .—^It would not be good management to keep cattle and 
sheep entirely separate. 

Second .—^It would be an advantage to allow sheep during the 
winter and spring to pasture on the low ground usually 
occupied by cattle. 

27iird .—Sheep ought to be kept to the hill in summer and 
autumn. 

Fourth.—A limited number of young cattle may be summered 
on the hill with advantaga 

If these conclusions be correct, the advantage or gain is on 
the side of mixed grazing of sheep and cattle, with the limita¬ 
tions and precautions pointed out in the preceding pages. 

Appendix 

Hand feeding and artificial food for sheep are often recom¬ 
mended, but among our Highland billa and remote glens 
there are many o&taoles in the way. In hill farms all 
the hay that can be saved and the little crop that can be 
raised, are required, and often more than required, for cattle 
and horses. It must also be considered that sheep receiving 
extra feeding are made less hardy and less fit to be the 
occupants of high hills. Any stock to be reared there vvith 
advantage must be kept as hardy and healthy as possible. 
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Besides this, it must he remembered that high feeding changes 
the quality of the mutton, and such a change would soon tell in 
the market. Hay or Indian corn seem to be harmless, but they 
cannot always be procured in remote places. 

It is true that sheep are fed on turnips to a very great extent; 
but these sheep are not to be sent back to their native hills. If 
they were, a poor account would have to be given of them, and 
the carrion crow and such creatures would have cause to rejoice. 

Sheep may be reared in parks or fed on turnip, oil cake, &c., 
and brought to great size, but the mutton would not be the 
kind of mutton that has acquired its high character as the pro¬ 
duce of the hillsides. Eed deer might also be reared in parks, 
and increased in weight, but it would be discovered ere long, by 
the consumer and the butcher, that it was not venison they were 
getting, but very indifferent beef, not to be compared with that 
of a Highland bullock or heifer. Adulteration of food is a bad 
thing, and here is a very insidious phase of it, insomuch as 
those with whom it begins appear not to be conscious of doing 
anything amiss. A plain hint on the subject, offered in a fiiendly 
spirit, may not be entirely out of place. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE CULTURE OF TURNIPS. 

By Thomas Lawsoh, Saudyforcl, Kirriemuir. 

\Frcmimn—Twenty Sovereig^is. ] 

The turnip crop occupies a primary position of importance in 
its relation to the agriculture of Scotland, and anything which 
tends to grow this important and valuable root more effectively 
and economically than has been hitherto done, is both eagerly 
and attentively inquired into by agriculturists, and never more 
so than at present, when foreign competition is waging war 
against our home agriculture, which, crippled by a sequence of 
bad seasons, will require all our efforts at economy to success¬ 
fully cope with it. Mr Thoinaa fTamieson, the talented chemist 
and practical experimentalist of the Aberdeen Association, some 
years ago drew the attention of the agricultural public to the 
expediency of using ground instead of soluble phosphates, 
stating, as his belief, that the one was almost, if not alto¬ 
gether, as efficacious for the growth of turnips as the other, 
with the recommendation in favour of the former, that it was 
little more than half the price of the latter. Subsequent experi¬ 
ments, conducted by Mr Jamieson, have borne out the views he 
at that time enunciated. In 1878, Dr A P. Aitken, on behalf 
of the Highland Society of Scotland, took up the same question 
as tlie Aberdeen Association, on a much larger scale, with the, 
result, that the experiments in the Lothians conducted by him 
have tended, to a very considerable extent, to corroborate Mr 
Jamieson’s findings in Aberdeenshire, so far as these two are 

Q 
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comparable. ^ The value of the results of these two sets of 
experiments can scarcely be overestimated as general guides to 
the manuring of the turnip crop; but with variety of soils and 
climates, under different conditions of cropping and previous 
manuring, considerabje variation, both of quantity and propor¬ 
tion of the constituents of an artificial manure, are necessary 
to grow full crops. Therefore, the results of the experiments to- 
which I have alluded, are only applicable in their entirety 
to the immediate districts in which they have been carried out,, 
or to similar soils under similar conditions, and are only useful 
otherwise, in a general way, as scientific facts. So far as I 
understand these experiments, their great aim has been to 
arrive at the facts to which I have referred, and to enable them 
to do so, the soil experimented on must necessarily be in as 
poor a condition as possible, in order to show the exact increase 
of crop grown by the various applications, thereby enabling the 
experimenter to estimate them at their proper manurial value. 

This sort of work, while very necessary, is also very expen¬ 
sive ; its performance, therefore, naturally falls into the hands of' 
wealthy associations, being, properly speaking, scientific work 
which ought to be carried out by them. 

• It is pretty generally admitted, that any farmer who wishes 
to grow full crops and make profit from his holding does his best 
to keep his farm in a good state of cultivation. It necessarily 
follows that soils in a fair state of cultivation do not require 
quite the same manurial treatment as those poor soils to which 
I have referred. This class generally possesses, to some extent, 
every plant-food constituent necessary for the growth of the 
ordinary crops of the rotation; but some of tlie most necessary 
constituents may be present in very small proportion, whilst 
others may be in superabundance; and, as most practical farmers 
are aware, the bulk of a crop does not depend on the presence 
in the soil of a single constituent of j)]ant-food, but in all the 
necessary constituents being there in proper proportion. In 
fact, whilst the bulk of a crop depends on all the essential 
ingredients being present in the right proportion, an excess of' 
any one of them may, and very often does, prove injurious 
instead of beneficial to the plant. The manure applied ought to 
aim at supplying any deficiency of these constituents, and the 
one most suitable for doing so will most undoubtedly give the • 
best and most economical results. Analyses, to a certain extent, 
may help the agriculturist to form an idea of the deficiencies of ’ 
his soil; but they cannot always be relied on as a correct guide, 
and may often be misleading, as it very frequently occurs that 
plant-food is present in considerable quantity in the soil, and 
yet not in a condition to be available for being absorbed by the 
plant. 

Thoroughly reliable results can only be got by practical tests • 
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in the field, and as they only apply to soils under similar condi¬ 
tions, as already stated, they should be repeated in every 
district. In 1879 I endeavoured to carry out a series of experi¬ 
ments on the growth of turnips with artificial manures, both 
with and without farmyard manure, on soil in fair condition 
and in ordinary rotation for the growth of the turnip crop. The 
results of these experiments were published in the fourth series, 
vol. xii., page 90, of the "Highland Society’s Transactions,” 
but, owing to the cold and abnormally wet season, they could 
not be looked upon as being so reliable as could have been 
wished; all of them,however,which were comparable,pointed in 
the same direction as those experiments to which I have already 
referred, and specially supported the efficacy of potash and 
nitrogen, in addition to phosphates, as fertilisers for the turnip 
crop. Hot being satisfied with results obtained in so unfavour¬ 
able a season as 1879,1, this season, resolved to make a renewed 
trial of the main features of my last year’s experiments. I 
decided to confine the trial to the elucidation of the question of 
soluble mTms insoluble phosphates,—both of these with potash 
salts added, and with potash and ammonia salts combined 
added. Thus, each series contained three distinct trials of 
soluble against insoluble phosphates, showing at the same time 
the increase obtained by the use of a moderate quantity of 
potash and ammonia salts. In order to ensure greater relia¬ 
bility and wider application of results, I arranged to have five 
stations, each station to be an exact duplicate of the others. 
Two of these stations were on Sandyford farm; one on the farm 
of Craichie, tenanted by Mr Warden; one on the farm of 
Migvie, tenanted by Mr Cowper; and one on the farm of 
Auchindorie, tenanted by Mr Soutar. 

These stations have a wide radius, are at different elevations, 
have been cropped and manured differently during the five pre¬ 
ceding years. They are composed of different classes of soils, 
and taken collectively are a fair average of a wide district, 
representing soil in the ordinary rotations for the growth of the 
turnip crop. In selecting the stations great care was taken to 
avoid irregularities of soil,—such as old furrows, or feerings, 
extra thin or deep places, old manure stances, and sheltered 
parts where cattle might have congregated when the field 
was in pasture. The size of each plot was one hundredth part 
of an acre, or 5 drills 13 yards long. These small plots enabled 
me to have the soil as nearly equal as possible, thereby allowing 
me fair comparison between the competing plots. On three of 
the stations, the plots consisted of 26 yards of 20 drills; and 
on the other two, 65 yards of 10 drills,—^the comparative 
plots being in every case placed side by side. 

Before speaking of the soils of the various stations, :^t may be 
of importance to state briefly, in tabulated form, the modes of 
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cropping observed, "witli kinds and quantities of manures applied 
during the five years prior to 1880:— 


Sanbypobd I. 

Year 1875. 

Swedes. 

Grown with 
15 tons dung 
and 7 cwt, 
mixed man¬ 
ure per acre. 

Year 1876. 
Barley. 

Grown with 
4 cwts.mixed 
manure per 
acre. 

Yeax 1877. 
Hay. 

Grown with 
Ij cwt. ni¬ 
trate of soda 
per acre. 

Year 1878. 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Year 1879. 

Oats. 

GroTO with 
3 cwt. 35 per 
cent, super¬ 
phosphate, 
and 1 cwt 
sul. of am¬ 
monia per 
acre. 

Saotyford II. 

Potatoes. 

Grown with 
12 tons dung 
and 6 cwt. of 
potash and 
superphos¬ 
phate per 
acre. 

Oats. 

Grown with 
15 tons town 
manure, and 
4 cwt. 35 per 
cent, super¬ 
phosphate, 
and 1 cwt. 
sul. of am¬ 
monia. 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Oats. 

Grown with 

3 cwt. 35 per 
cent, super¬ 
phosphate, 
and 1 cwt. 
sulphate of 
ammonia. 

Cbaichie. 

Turnips. 

Grown with 
12 tons dung 
and 5 cwt. 
mixed arti¬ 
ficial manure 
per acre. 

Barley. 

Grown with 3 
cwt. mixed 
manure per 
acre. 

Hay. 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Oats. 

Grown with 3 
cwt. of^ano 
and dissolved 
bones mixed 
per acre. 

AucHmnoBiE. 

Barley. 

Grown with 
10 tons town 
manure after 
crop of pota¬ 
toes wim 12 
tons dung 
per acre. ' 

Hay. 

Aftermath fed 
off with cat¬ 
tle, also a 
quantity of 
turnips. 

1 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Oats. 

Grown with¬ 
out manure. 
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• 1 

Oyer Migvie. 

Year 1875. 
Turnips. 

Grown witH 
15 tons 
dung and 7 
cwt. mixed 
manure 
per acre. 

Year 1876. 

Barley. 

Grown with 4 
cwt. mixed 
manure per 
acre. 

Year 1877. 
Hay. 

GrovTi with 1^ 
cwt. nitrate of 
soda per acre. 

Year 1878. 

Pasture. 

Fed off with 
cattle. 

Year 1879. 

Oats. 

Grown with 3 
cwt. Peru¬ 
vian guano 
and super¬ 
phosphate 
mixed per 
acre. 


On reference to this table, it will be observed that the five 
stations, with the exception of that at Aucbindorie, have been 
cropped in the fifth rotation, the Aucbindorie one being a 
sixth rotation or one year longer in grass. The last root 
crop grown on three of them was potatoes; on the other two, 
turnips. 

I shall now give in tabulated form the nature, colour, and 
depth of the various soils, with their underling geological 
formation, and elevation above sea-leveL 


Name of 
Station. 

Elevation. 

Colour of 
SoiL 

Probable 

Depth. 

Underlying 

Formation. 

Sandyford I. 

Do. II. 

Craichie, 

Anchindorie, 

Over Migvie, 

340 feet 
330 „ j 
420 „ { 
240 

500 „ j 

Black loam 

Firm brown ) 
loam f 
Sharp black i 
soil i' 

Sharp brown j i 
soil } I 

Good black ) I 
loam ) : 

' 

12 to 13 inches 

10 to 12 „ 

9 to 10 „ 

StolO „ 

18 to 20 „ 

( Boulder clay 
< of Old Bed 
( Sandstone, 
Do. 

i 

j Trap rock. 

Porous gravel. 

( Boulder clay 
i of Old Bed 
( Sandstoiie. 


There are not two of these soils similar. The Sandyford black 
soil is soft and not very productive, and grows clover badly; the 
brown loam is firm good cropping soil; the Oraichie is good 
sharp soil, and very productive; the Aucbindorie station is very 
good and kindly, though not a deep soil, it does not burn readily 
in a dry and will not drown in a wet season, and generally 
carries good crops; the Over Migvie station is by fax the best 
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soil of the five, combining depth with firmness and fertility^ but 
is a little handicapped by its elevation above sea-level. 

AU the stations have a southern exposure, with the exception 
of Craichie, which slopes gently to the north. 

The oat stubbles on all the stations were ploughed during the 
months of November and December of 1879, and were prepared 
last spring in the usual way for the turnip crop. The weather 
during the latter operation was exceptionally dry, so dry, in¬ 
deed, that it necessitated a considerable amount of care in the 
manipulation of the soil during its preparation in order to retain 
sufidcient moisture to secure a braird. The labouring of the 
plots was in every case done along with the rest of the field, 
and were only measured off after the drills were ridged up; the 
tops of these were harrowed down with a hand-rake to make 
them ready for the manure. 

The experimental plots being sown along with the general 
crop of the farm, necessitated the sowing of the various stations 
at different times to suit the circumstances of the farm on which 
each was situated. The lighter sharper soils being, as a matter 
of prudence, sown later in the season, thus providing against the 
too early maturing of the crop, and increasing the chance of its 
being a heavier one; the deeper and heavier soils being, of 
course, better able to withstand the variations of the weather, 
were so^vn earlier. Besides this, considerable differences of 
opinion exist as to the proper time for sowing this crop. All 
these circumstances were considered, and the stations were 
selected so as to have variety of soils, as well as differences in 
dates of sowing, iu order to see if these varied conditions 
influenced the results to any extent. 

To make the test between the soluble and insoluble phos¬ 
phates as egual as possible, I arranged to have the superphos¬ 
phate manufactured from the same material as the ground 
phosphates; the Mnd of phosphate selected was " Curacoa.” A. 
sufficient quantity of this article was got to supply all the 
stations; it was ground to an impalpable powder; after being 
mixed, it was sampled and sent to two different analysts, with 
the following results, 8748 per cent., and 91'14 per cent, 
respectively, of tribasic phosphate. A sufficient quantity of 
curacoa superphosphate was also got, which was carefully 
broken down and thoroughly mixed, also analysed in dupli¬ 
cate, with the following results,—one sample containing 
41‘12 of soluble, and 1'50 of insoluble; the other, 42-87 
soluble, and 1-65 insoluble. The superphosphate was in fine 
dry condition. 

The potash salts used were home manufactured sulphate, 
analysing 77 per cent, of sulphate. The nitrogen used was in 
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'the form of sulphate of ammonia, analysing 25'12 per cent, of 
ammhnia. Both these salts were caiefully pulverized before 
being mixed for sowing. 

I had several reasons for selecting these sources of the various 
•manures. My reason for choosing the curacoa was its high 
percentage of phosphates, it being thus less likely to contain 
•impurities than a lower class phosphate, besides being capable 
of being ground into an exceedingly fine powder. 

In a trial of ground v&i'sus soluble phosphate, fineness of 
division is of primary importance, as it constitutes the main 
value of the phosphate, in regard to its immediate availability 
• as plant-food. The superphosphate, from the same source, was 
used for fair comparison, both ground and soluble being almost 
’•the highest possible of their respective classes. Sulphate of 
potash was chosen because it suited best for mixing, besides hav¬ 
ing given me the best results in previous years. Sulphate of 
•ammonia was used as a q^uick-acting source of nitrogen, and not 
so readily washed away in the drains as nitrate of soda; at the 
same time being better suited for mixing with the other ingre¬ 
dients, without causing any chemical change. 

The weight and value per acre of the manures used are as 
■undemoted:— 



Ground Phosphate Section. 


.2 J 

o 

1 


Plots. 

II 

sl 

II 

03 

1 

Cost per 
acre. 


•lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

£ 6, d. 

I. 

280 



0 19 6 

II. 

280 i 

112 


19 6 

III. 


112 

23J 


IV. 

No 


e 

... 1 


Soluble Phosphate Section, 


Plots. 

Soluble 

Phosphates. 

Sulphate of 
Potash. 

Nitrogen. 

Cost per 
Acre. 


lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

£ s. d. 

I. 

'^1 



1 14 6 

II. 

1^1 

li2 


2 4 6 

III. 


112 

SSi 

3 4 0 

IV. 

... 

112 

281 

19 6 


The No. IV. plots, of both the soluble and insoluble sec- 
•tions, were suggested to me by Mr Jamieson of Aberdeen, too 
late for being tried at the Sandyford station, but were tried at 
•the other three stations. 

As soon as the soil was prepared for so'wing at each of the 
stations, I went personally and applied the manures, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards they were covered up and the turnip seed 
sown. Aberdeen yellows were the variety sown at all the 
stations, unless the Ho. I.' station at Sandyford, which was 


[iivi'ii 
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The dates of sowing and tih.inning on the varioxis stations^ were 
as follows:— 


Name of Station. 

Sown. 

Tliinned. 

Sandyford, 

Do. . ^ . 

Craichie, . . *. 

Auchindorie, 

O^er Migvie, 

Plot 

L 

IL 

10th May 

21st May 

1st June 

12th June 
24th May 

2d July 

24th June 
30th June 

9th July 

22d June 


The turnip plants at all the stations brairded healthy and 
regular, unless the Sandyford swedes, and reached the thinning 
stage in a vigorous growing condition, untouched by fly or other 
parasite. The Sandyford swedes, brairded rather irregularly, 
for want of moisture, but a shower brought up a second braird 
about ten days after the first, and both combined gave more 
than a sufficient number of plants. This accounts for the late- 
thinning at that station. 

The no-manure plots had the smallest plants at thinning time 
on all those stations containing that plot. 

The plots with phosphate, nitrogen, and potash, were best; 
and potash and phosphates combined, next; with phosphates 
alone, a little way behind these; and no-manure, of course, worst. 

The difference could not be very great considering the size of 
the plants at this stage, and can simply be explained by stating- 
that the best plots were on the big side for thinning, and the- 
worst barely large enough. 

On all the stations, shortly after thinning, the No. III. plots 
of both sections got considerably ahead of the others, the No. 
II. plots following hard up, with the No. I. plots still -further 
in the rear, and no-manure, as might expected, making little 
pTo^ss. At this stage, comparing the soluble with the insoluble 
sections, there was some little difference at the various stations. 

On the ISandyford and Craichie stations there appeared to 
be very little difference between them, whilst on the Over- 
Migvie and Auchindorie stations, the soluble phosphates- 
gathered a slight lead for some weeks after thinning, but by the 
1st August no difference in appearance could be detected. 

The plots with potash and nitrogen combined, without phos¬ 
phates, judging from appearance of shews on Ist August, 
appeared second in order of merit in their section, both on the 
IMHgvie and Craichie stations, but on the Auchindorie station, 
tto plot was very little better than no-manure,—plainly in¬ 
dicating a scarcity of phosphates on this station. Hence the had 
results without them, and on all the stations this plot was too« 
dark green in the foliage to be healthy, and got more unhealthy 
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in appearance towards maturity. The Sandyford stations were 
the only ones which siififered from any nmisual occurrence in the 
weather. A very severe hailstorm passed over the district 
shortly after the turnips were thinned, and literally stripped the 
leaves of their foliage, and knocked the plants very much about; 
hut as all the plots at these two stations got the same treatment, 
it could not be said that it interfered in the slightest degree with 
the comparative value of the plots, although I have not the 
least doubt but that it kept the turnips a fortnight hack, and to 
some extent diminished the ultimate yield. All the other stations 
escaped this storm. 

The unhealthiness I complained of last year in the dissolved 
manure plots was visible only at Graichie on the superphosphate 
plot. That plot improved a little after the beginning of August, 
but was never satisfactory in appearance. 

I examined very particularly the appearance of all the stations 
during the first week of August At that time the Migvie station 
showed the best appearance of a crop, the Graichie and Sandy¬ 
ford being in appearance about equal. The Auchindorie station, 
owing to the late sowing, was at this time a little way behind; 
but during the two or three weeks wliich had elapsed since the 
turnips had been thinned, the progress the plants had made was 
almost marvellous, and showed that Mr Soutar’s confidence in 
his light sharp soil was not misplaced, or his late sowing ill 
judged, the turnips at this time looking full of growth and 
vigour. 

Speaking in a comparative way, on the 1st August the 
stations all seemed to speak with one voice, the Migvie and 
Graichie stations particularly being an exact counterpart the 
one of the other, the difference between the appearance of the 
plots being quite visible, the plot without manure being at the 
bottom, and the others lising in succession like the steps of a 
stair in the order of L II. and III. plots successively. No differ¬ 
ence was visible between the soluble and insoluble sections at 
this stage. 

I am sorry to say that sliortly after tliis, or about the middle 
of August, “ finger and toe ” smote the turnips, not only on the 
station at Over-Migvie, but over all the field in which it was 
situated, and in the course of a week or two the turnips at this 
station were so much diseased, that they were quite unsuitable 
for comparison so far as weighing was concerned. It is inter¬ 
esting to note, however, that eveiy plot was seized with the 
disease ahke, as also the general crop outside the plots, which 
was heavily manured with farmyard manure and a heavy 
dressing of mixed artificial manures; thus proving con¬ 
clusively, that none of the manures used are a preventive 
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•of “ finger and toe/’ neither are they the cause, as the no manure 
plot was as badly diseased as the others. 

The weather was unusually dry during the latter part of 
August and beginning of September, and during this trying 
ordeal the soluble phosphates sections were the first to show a 
failure of plant-food, by the shrivelling of the under leaves of 
the turnip shaws, and by the end of October the difference in 
the appearance of the shaws of the soluble as compared with the 
insoluble sections was quite marked, the shaws of the former 
being pretty well down, and the latter still fresh and green. 

Dr Aitken, the Highland Society’s chemist, visited all the 
stations on 21st of October, and inspected them very carefully. 
He was very much struck with the appearance of the increase 
•of crop grown by phosphates alone, more especially on the 
Auchindorie station. The increase grown by the use of potash 
-surprised that gentleman on all the stations, showing much 
better results than he had obtained from his experiments in the 
'Lothians. 

At this time the superiority of the ground over the soluble 
phosphate section was quite visible on the Auchindorie and 
Craichie stations, also on the Sandyford swedes, the Sandy- 
ford yellows apparently showing very little difference between 
the two. 

Having received instructions from Dr Aitken for weighing 
:the plots, and also for sampling them for analysis, I, on* the 
27th and 28th of October got this work carefully and satisfac¬ 
torily accomplished. The weather during the performance of 
this operation was very favourable; the soil also being in fine 
dry condition, the turnips turned out quite clean. On being 
lifted, their small rootlets were cut off, and the shaws separated 
-close to the bulbs. Shaws and roots were weighed separately, 
<and I, along with others, superintended the weighing process. 

Subjoined are the results in tabulated form, calculated up to 
the weight per acre. 


Sandtporu Swedish Turnips. 


Ground Phosphate 
Section. 

Soluble Phosphate 
Section. 

1 Increase of Crop per Acre. 

1 


Weight per Acre. 

Weight per Acre. 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 


Roots. 

Shaws. 

Roots. 

Shaws. 

Roots. 

Shaws. 

Roots. 

Shaws. 

Plots. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

L 

193*4 

81*2 

189*6 

85*1 

3*8 

... 


3*9 

TI. 

321*1 

73-6 

313*3 

58*0 

7*8 

15*5 



HI. 

376-3 

77-8 

358*0 

69-7 

17-3 

7-6 


... 
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Sandyfoed Yellows. 


Ground Phosphate 
Section. 

Soluble Phosphate 
Section. 

Increase of Crop per Acre. 



Weight per Acre. 

Insoluble. 

Soluble. 



Shaws. 

Hoots. 

Shaws. 

Roots. 

Shaws. 

Roots, 

Shaws. 

Plots. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

I. 

417-8 

85*1 

394*6 

77-3 

23*2 

7*8 



11 . 

471-1 

92*8 

468*1 

81-2 

3-0 

11*6 



III. 

649*3 

104*4 

660*9 

96*6 


7*8 

11*6 

... 

Ceaichib Yellows. 

I. 

402*3 

58*0 

340*4 

58*0 

61-9 




II. 

526*1 

73’5 

402*3 

64*1 

123*8 

19*4 


HljH 

III. 

533*8 

85*0 

614*6 

64*1 

19.3 

30-9 



IV. 

185-7 

42*5 

417-8 

73*6 

... 

... 

... 

H| 

Auchindorie Yellows. 

I. 

429*4 

77-4 

371*1 

50*1 

68*2 

27-3 



11. 

633*8 

81*2 

429*4 

42*5 

104*4 

38-7 


... 

III. 

680*3 

92*8 

641*0 

66-7 

39*3 

26.1 


... 

IV. 

176-4 

68.0 

286*1 

64*1 

... 

... 

... 

... 


For the purpose of convenieutly comparing the average results 
of each station, I shall give in tabulated form the average per 
plot of the increase per acre of crop, grown by the use of in¬ 
soluble as compared with soluble phosphates over each station 
separately. 


Name of Station. 


Sandyford Swedes, 

Sandyford Yellows, 

Craichie, 

Auchindorie, 

General Average of 12 Plots aside ] 


Roots. 

Shaws. 

cwts. 

cwts. 

9*6 

6*4 

4*8 

9*0- 

68*3 

16*7 

67*3 

30*7 

37*5 

16*7 
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Average per acre of additional "weight of crop grown by the 
use of potash salts added to phosphates, at a cost of 10s.;— 


Name of Station. 

Eoots. 

Shaws. 

Shaws. 

Sandyford I., . . . . 

ewts. 

126-7 

cwts. 

Decrease 17*4 

Do. II., .... 

63-4 

5-8 

... 

Craichie,. 

92-8 

5*8 

... 

Anchindorie, .... 

81-3 

... 

Decrease 1*9 

General Average of 16 Plots,. 

90*8 

... 

Decrease 1*9 


Average weight per acre of crop grown by the addition of 
nitrogen to phosphates and potash, at a cost per acre of 
19s. 6d.:— 


Name of Station. 

Boots. 

Shaws. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

Sandyford I.. 

49'4 

7*7 

Do., IL, ...... 

85*6 

13-5 

OraicMe, . . . . '. 

69-9 

5-7 

Anchindorie,. 

790 

17*4 

General Average of 8 Plots, . 

68*6 

11*1 

No mannre of Craichie gives 

m^iii 

42-5 

Do. Anchindorie gives 


58*0 

Average Produce,. 

180*4 

50*2 


Potash and ammonia salts combined, without phosphates, gavO' 
the following results:— 


Nome of Station. 

Boots. 

Shaws. 



cwts. 


Craichie,. 


417*8 


Anchindorie,. 

• 

286*1 



These tabulated statements of the results speak for themselves 
but before discussing the results of the weighing, it might 
be interesting to give the weights of the samples sent for 
analysis. Thirty turnips were selected from each plot, as nearly 
as possible representative of the crop grown on it. They weighed 
as under:— 
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0 

Stations. 

Ground Phosphates. 

Soluble Phosphates. 

Plot I. 

Plot II. 

Plot III. 

Plot I. 

Plot II. 

Plot III. 


libs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

Sandyford I., 


5U 

654 

38 

534 

60i 

Sandyford IL, 

61 

vol 

8l| 

574 

'724 

78| 

Craichie, 

63 

76 

84| 

63| 

614 

72 

Auchindorie, 

664 

72 

87| 

634 

66^ 

85it 


Glancing at the weights of the samples, it is at once apparent 
that they form a fair corresponding index to the weight of the 
crop. 

In 1879,1 was frequently told, that the excessively wet season 
of that year was the cause of the had results shown by soluble 
phosphates. T had personally no definite opinion on the subject, 
but resolved to test the drainage water for phosphoric acid, in 
order to learn if it was carried off in the drains, as being the 
most likely if not the only effect excessive rain was likely to 
cause. Circumstances fortunately gave me a good opportunity of 
doing this in an effective manner. 

The leading drain selected had an infall of about twenty acres, 
which was all under root crop this year, and heavily dressed with 
farmyard and artificial manures, last year also receiving a heavy 
dressing of soluble manure to the grain crop. 

After the manure had been applied to the root crop of this 
year, there was a continuous drought for several weeks, with no 
rain sufficient to reach the drains. At this time I sampled the 
water when the pipe was only discharging a tiny stripe—^not 
more than a gallon in ten minutes. A fortnight later a deluge 
of rain occurred, and in consequence the drain was running full 
pipe, with a considerable pressure, discharging many gallons per 
minute. I sampled the water after the drain had run in this 
way for about ten hours. Another heavy rain occurred about 
ten days later j the water of this drain was sampled for the third 
time. I sent these samples of water to a chemist for examina¬ 
tion, and received the following report;— 

“ The first sample you sent contained nitric acid, but in very 
small proportion, what might be called a trace. Of phosphoric 
acid it contained none, or an exceedingly small quantity. Of 
potash, there was what might be called a faint trace. In both 
of the second samples there was a large quantity of nitric acid. 
Of potash, however, there was only a trace, and of phosphoric 
acid there was either none at all, or the quantity was so small 
as hardly to be recognisable.” 

Judging from this report, the excessive rainfall had evidently 
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carried off a large quantity of nitric acid and also a little pQtash,, 
but of phosphoric acid it apparently had carried off none. 

When it is considered that the drain in question was discharg¬ 
ing water at the rate of many thousand gallons a day, containing 
*a considerable quantity of nitric acid, it will at once be evident 
that a large quantity of this valuable article was being washed 
away in the drains. A little potash had also got into the drains, 
bnt the quantity seems to have been very small, and as the first 
sample of water (which was entirely bottom or spring water) 
showed a faint trace of it, it is questionable whether much or 
even any of the potash salts applied to the soil had been carried 
away,—as the soil and subsoil 'in their natural composition 
contain about ‘25 per cent of potash. Avery trifling percentage 
of this quantity, however, is in a soluble condition. 

Agriculturists generally appear to think that such abnormally 
wet seasons as 18^79 favour the action of insoluble more than 
soluble phosphates, and that the results of experiments with 
these articles in such seasons are not reliable; but, while the 
popular belief is that a portion of the soluble phosphates are 
washed into the drains by excessive rains, and that these rains 
favour the decomposition of ground phosphates by assisting the 
action of the solvents present in the soil, this season’s inquiries 
seem to point entirely in the opposite direction. There does not 
appear to be any phosphoric acid carried off in the drains, although 
it may have been washed into the subsoil, and the results of this 
year’s experiments with insoluble versus soluble phosphates, 
comparatively speaking, show that this hot dry season has been 
more favourable for the action of ground than of soluble phos¬ 
phates. Comparing the present results with those obtained in 
1879, we find that the excessive wet season, instead of materially 
assisting in the decomposition of ground phosphates, had the oppo¬ 
site effect. In 1879 the no-manure plot of the Sandyford experi¬ 
ments weighed 143 cwt. of roots, and the average this year was 
180 cwts—^nearly 2 tons per acre of an increase. The average 
increase per acre over the no-manure plot in both years, with 
the various applications, was as follows:— s, 

1879. 1880. 

cwts. cwts. 

Grown with Insoluble Phosphates, . . 45 180 

Do. Soluble do. . . ’49 143 

Do. Addition of Potash to Phos¬ 
phates grow a mean of . 102 

Do. Addition of Nitrogen do. . 109 

Do. do. Nitrogen to Phos¬ 

phates and Potash, 


68 
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Phosphates, both soluble and insoluble, have given a much 
larger increase this season than in 1879; indeed, the great 
increase of crop over that year appears to be principally due to 
phosphates. The results of potash are 12 cwts. per acre behind 
those of 1879. The results of the application of nitrogen are 
not comparable, as the one year it was put on with phosphates 
alone, and the next with phosphates and potash combined. 
This year’s weighing of the plots shows the unexpected result of 
37 cwts. per acre in favour of ground phosphates. It is neces¬ 
sary, however, to repeat, that the phosphates used were of the 
highest class and capable of being ground to the finest state of 
division, and they certainly were better ground than those I 
used last year, being passed through a screen eighty holes to the 
inch, and as fine as the best fionr. 

Tire value of a manure depends on the rapidity and complete¬ 
ness with which it is capable of being absorbed and assimilated 
by the plant The same manure may be ground to two states 
of fineness, so that the one may expose double the amount of 
sm’face to the action of solvents that the other does, and yet 
both be considered finely ground. The result, therefore, would 
be, that 'the more coarsely ground phosphates would requh'e 
double the time to be absorbed by the plant in comparison with 
the other; and hence to the fineness of subdivision I attri¬ 
bute in a great degree the better comparative results given 
this year by the ground phosphates as compared with those got 
in 1879. On the Craichie station I had good practical proof of 
the correctness of this theory of fine grinding. Mr Warden 
ma nured the continuation of the drills at that station with a 
well-balanced mixture, containing a fair proportion of potash, 
nitrogen, and phosphates. The phosphates were partially soluble, 
but the larger proportion of them were insoluble. This manure 
was in a very rough state of division as compared with the 
manure used on the plots, and although as much potash, nitro¬ 
gen, and phosphates were used as on the triple plots of the station, 
the result in weight of crop was little better than the produce 
of phosphates alone. The cause of this deficiency 1 ascribe 
partly to the rough state of division, partly to the combinations 
of the various constituents of the manure. At Auchindorie the 
general crop was grown with artificial mamlre, and both manure 
and results were similar to those at Craichie. 

At Craichie the general crop was grown with 14 tons farm¬ 
yard and 6 cwts. mixed artificial manure per aore. The produce 
of this application weighed 2 tons per acre less than the triple 
plots of the insoluble phosphate section which had no farmyard 
’manure. At the Sandyford yellow turnip station, the triple 
plots and the general crop grown with 16 tons farmyard and 
7 cwt. of mixed artificial manure, gave about equal weights.. 
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The artificial manure used to the general crop at Sandyford was 
in a good state of division, hut not nearly so fine as that used 
on the plots. 

The Swedish turnip station was the only one on which the 
farmyard manure was ahead of the triple plots, and here^ the 
crop was 4 or 5 tons heavier per acre. This seems to indicate 
that swedes require a larger supply of plant-food than the softCT 
varieties, and, from the more extensive ramifications of their 
roots, are better able to obtain it. It is abundantly proved this 
year on all the stations, that the theory of fine grinding of 
phosphates constitutes a great part of their value, as weU as of 
aU insoluble manures. There is, however, another question 
which arises from the result of this season’s inquiries, and which 
most materially affects the use of ground phosphates,—that is, 
the presence of solvents in the soil 

It is well known that soils rich in organic matter hasten the 
decomposition of certain forms of manure, and that lime and 
alkaline salts generally have a dissolving tendency; there are 
also several other forms of solvents present in the soil which 
affect insoluble manures to a greater or less degree. The only 
soils on the stations known as light soils are those at Craiohie 
and Auchindorie; the one gives the result of 68, and the other 
of 67 cwts. per acre of an increase in favour of ground phos¬ 
phate. The Sandyford station (swedes) is soft black loam, and 
gives a result of 9 cwt. per acre of an increase. The Sandyford 
yellows is firm soil, inclined to be heavy; it only gives 4 cwt. 
per acre in favour of insoluble phosphate. Judging from these 
results, it would seem as if the light sharp soils of the Auchin- 
dorie and Craiohie stations contained a larger proportion of 
solvents in their composition than the others, or that their open 
porous nature, by more readily admitting the atmosphere, may 
have contributed in no slight degree to the oxidation and dis¬ 
solving of the phosphates. The class of soils to which the other 
stations belong may be said to give pretty equal results with the 
soluble and insoluble phosphates, as a difference of a few hundred¬ 
weights per acre is hardly appreciable on a crop of turnips. The 
only deduction which can be drawn from this is, that light sharp 
soils give better results with ground phosphates than medium 
soils. I will not venture to go beyond the limits of my experi¬ 
ence so far as to say that heavy clay soils will give worse results 
than medium soils, but will simply say I think they would be 
very likely to do so to a considerable extent. However, that is 
immaterial to this report, as these soils are cropped in a different 
way; besides, there is a very small breadth of them in Strath- 
njore, or, for that matter, in Forfarshire. 

In summing up the results of my last year’s inquiries, I wrote 
as follows:—“ Judging from the results of these experiments, it 
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is quite clear tliat in such a season, and on the kind of soU, &c., 
to which I have already referred, the most economical manure 
to use for the growth of a bulky crop of turnips would be ground 
phosphate, with the addition of sulphatd of potash and a little 
nitrogen in convenient form, to stimulate the plant during its 
early stages.” I did not try that combination in my last year’s 
experiments, but tried phosphates and potash combined, also 
nitrogen and phosphates combined; and from the results of 
these, was quite satisfied that the three combined would give 
the best results in weight of crop. The correctness of these 
conclusions has been very fully proved by this year’s experi¬ 
ments, where in every case these three constituents combined 
have grown-the heaviest crops. And the experiments further 
bear out what Mr Jamieson, smd latterly Dr Aitken, have been 
endeavouring to impress on the agricultural public for some 
years past—^namely, that ground phosphate is both a valuable 
and an economical fertiliser for the growth of a turnip crop, its 
m a i n value consisting not only in its soiuce, but mainly in the 
fineness of its state of division. That different classes of soils 
give different results with any manure is well known. On the 
ICghland and Agricultural Society’s stations in the Lothians, 
the addition of potash for turnips makes very little difference to 
the ultimate yield. In I’orfarshire, on a different class of soils, 
it gives a very substantial increase; and on the Aberdeenshire 
stations, a full crop cannot be grown without it. 

The small increase of crop grown by the soluble over the 
insoluble phosphates in 1879, as -previously mentioned, was 
generally attributed to the excessive rainfall of that season. 
The result this year, with a season very hot and also very 
with the exception of several heavy thunder showers during 
the month of July, shows that instead of the soluble phosphates 
having increased, they have fallen a considerable way beliind 
the insoluble on the light shaip soils, similar to last year’s 
experimental plots. Further, I am quite convinced that the 
ground phosphates last year would at least have given as good 
results as the soluble, had they been as finely ground as those 
used this year. Even with the rougher grinding, the difference 
of crop last year would not pay expenses of making them 
soluble. 

There is another important point yet to be taken up in regard 
to the manuring of the turnip crop, which is of vital interest to 
the tenant-farmer with soil in ordinary rotation of cropping— 
namely, that while the growth of a good turnip crop is of great 
importance, the crops which follow it have also to be consider^ 
Therefore, a few remarks on the barley crop grown this year on 
my last year’s experimental station, may nob be without interest 
-and instruction. Both shaws and roots of the turnips on the 
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plots were removed during the last week of October 1879, and 
the soil ploughed for barley the following April, along with the 
remainder of the field. The barley crop, including the plots, 
received a dressing of 2 cwts. 42 per cent, super-phosphate, 
1 cwt. 77 per cent, sulphate of potash, and half a cwt. sulphate of 
ammonia per acre. Notwithstanding this top-dressing, before 
the barley plants had been three weeks above ground, the two 
sections without the farmyard manure last year might have been 
noticed miles away by their deep brown tint amidst the healthy 
green of the field. Although no mark was left to indicate the 
precise location of the plots, their appearance a week or two 
after brairding pointed them out as correctly and neatly as if 
they had been marked off. During the first week of August, I, 
along with several practical men, carefully inspected the crop 
grown on the various plots. I shall give the results we arrived 
at in regard to weight of crop calculated in tenths, reckoning the 
general crop of the field as ten-tenths. 

In Section I. no-manure gave three-tenths, ground and soluble 
phosphates each four-tent]^; dissolved bones, which Were almost 
a failure in turnips last year, grew close on five-tenths. In 
Section II, all the six plots had phosphates, two of them with 
potash in addition; the other four with nitrogen in addition, in 
different combinations. On all the six plots the crop appeared 
to be almost equal, and did not in any case exceed six-tenths. The 
nitrate of soda plot of last year came away fully as vigorously to 
start with as any of the forms of nitrogen; and notwithstanding 
the excessively wet season of 1879, had a very marked effect on 
the succeeding barley crop. The potash salts seem to have had 
ultimately about as much effect on the barley crop as the 
nitrogen, but did not start it away quite so rapidly at first; and 
1 am firmly of opinion that, had the two been combined and 
added to phosphates for the turnip crop, besides giving the best 
results in weight of turnips, would also have grown the heaviest 
crop of barley to follow. 

The general crop of the field was a very heavy one, and had 
the advantage of the plots to this extent. It received last year 
a liberal dressing of artificial, besides 20 tons farmyard manure, 
which would probably contain 250 lbs. of nitrogen and an equal 
weight of potash. In addition to this dressing to the turnips, 
the shaws were left on the ground, whereas they were carted off 
the plots. And last, though not least, as affecting the barley 
crop, the turnips on the plots were lifted during the last week 
of October, while those on the general crop were lifted later in. 
the season. It is a well-established fact in this district that 
where turnips and shaws are lifted early, as compared with 
where they are allowed to remain on the ground a few weeks 
later, there is almost certain to be a difference, and often a con- 
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siderable difference, in tlie growtii of the succeeding barley crop 
in favour of the late pulling. To this latter cause I mainly 
attributed the deficiency of crop shown by the two experimental 
sections which received farmyard manure, this deficiency 
amounting to not less than two-tenths below the average crop 
of the field. The deductions to be drawn from the results of 
the growth of barley on the last year’s turnip plots are as 
follows:— 

Phosphates, whether ground or soluble, applied to the turnip 
crop also assist the following barley crop, and both apparently 
to an equal extent. Nitrogen applied to the turnip crop in ad¬ 
dition to phosphates still further increases the succeeding barley 
crop, and, to a great extent, shows the difference at once in 
starting away the plants in the earlier stages of growth much 
faster than phosphates alone. Potash applied for the turnip 
crop ultimately has as good an effect on the barley crop, but 
does not start the plant so quickly. Each of these manures 
separately has an appreciable effect on the barley crop; the 
plain inference, therefore, is, that all three combined and applied 
to the preceding turnip crop would give the best results in the 
succeeding barley crop. 

The different forms of nitrogen used ultimately gave pretty 
equal results, with *016 exception of bone-meal, which gave 
little if any better results than ground coproHte ; a rather sur¬ 
prising result, seeing it contained a considerable percentage of 
nitrogen in combination with the phosphates. 

I fully expected that the quantity of soluble manure which 
was applied to the barley crop would have started it on the 
plots, and can only explain its failure to do so on the hypothesis 
that plants do not take up the artificially applied food so readily 
or quickly as is generaUy supposed. This more particularly 
applies to quickly growing cereals. That the general crop of 
the field, with its heavy dressing of farmyard and artificial 
manures applied to the preceding turnip crop, should start away 
vigorously and grow a fuU crop of barley, was only to be ex¬ 
pected, as the large quantity of nitrogen and potash contained 
in the turnip dressing, owing to their combination, would only 
in a very limited degree be taken up by that crop. Therefore, 
leaving a large residue of those constituents thoroughly incor¬ 
porated with the soil, a portion of them most undoubteifiy being 
in a suitable condition for being immediately assimilated by the 
succeeding crop. ■Comparatively speaking, therefore, results 
■considerably in favour of farmyard manure were only to be 
looked for in the barley crop, and may reasonably be expected 
in the succeeding grass crops. 

I shall now refer to the results obtained from the analysis of 
the samples of turnips sent to Dr Aitken. 
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SuTjjoined are ttese results in tabulated form, sbowing the 
percentage of dry matter and moisture contained in the samples, 
also the weight per acre of the dry matter, with general averages 
calculated from the weight of crop grown on each station. 


SAsroxFOED Swede Station. 


Insoluble Phospbate Sections. 

Soluble Phosphate Sections. 

Plots. 

Dry matter 
per cent. 

Average 
per station. 

Moisture 
per cent. 

Average 
per station. 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

Average 
tper acre. 

Plots, 

Dry Matter 
per cent. 

Average 
per station. 

Water per 
cent. 

Average 
per station. 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

Average 
per acre. 






cwts. 

cwts. 






cwts. 

civts. 

I. 

11-6 

• bm 

88*4 

«•« 

22*4 

... 

I. 

11*2 

... 

88*8 

... 

21*2 

... 

IL 

11-7 

• •• 

88*3 

A • • 

37-5 

... 

II. 

11*3 

... 

88*7 

... 

36-4 

... 

riL 

11*5 

11*6 

88*5 

88*4 

43*1 

34*3 

III. 

11*0 

11*1 

89*0 

88*9 

39*3 

31*9 

SATSDyroBD Yellows. 

1 

I. 

8*9 


91*1 


37-1 


1. 

9*3 


90*7 


36*6 


IL 

9'5 

«•> 

90*6 

... 

44-7 


IL 

8*9 

... 

91*1 


41*6 

• * • 

□I. 

9*6 

9*3 

90*4 

90*7 

62-7 

44*6 

III. 

8*1 

8-7 

91*9 

91*3 

45-4 

41*2 

Ceaichie Yellows. 

I. 

8-1 

■ 

91*9 


32*5 


I. 

8*7 


91*3 


29*6 


IL 

8-4 


91*6 

• • « 

44*1 


IL 

9*3 


90*7 


37-3 

ft b . 

III. 

7-7 


92*3 

92*0 

41*3 

39*3 

III. 

8*6 

8*8 

91*4 

90*6 

44*2 

37-0 

Auchindorib Yellows. 

L 

8-7 


91*3 


37-3 


1. 

8*4 


91*6 


30*1 


IL 

8*1 

... 

91*9 

... 

43-2 

• •• 

IL 

9*1 


90-9 


39-0 


III. 

8*6 

8*4 

91*4 

91*6 

49-9 

43*4 

III. 

8*4 

8*6 

91*6 

91*0 

45*4 

38-i 

Geneeal Average. 

■ 

■ 

9*3 

... 

90*7 

■ 

n 

n 

■ 

■ 

9*3 

... 

90-7 

... 

37*0 


Each of the analyses in the table are the .results got from 30 
separate turnip.?, in all representing a total of 720 turnips. 
Jiidgiug from these results, the twelve plots grown with ground 
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phosphates show an average per plot of 40-4 cwts. of dry matter 
per acre, as against 37-0 cwt. grown by the soluble phosphates, 
thus leaving a balance in favour of ground phosphates of 3-4 
cwts. of dry matter per acre. The general average results 
further show, that both soluble and insoluble phosphates give 
each 9-3 per cent, of dry matter in the total weight of crop 
grown by each. The extra average of crop in favour of ground 
phosphates is 37’5 per acre, which at 9-3 per cent, is exactly 
represented by the 3‘4 cwts. of dry matter. Thus, so far as 
moisuxe is concerned, the produce of soluble and insoluble phos¬ 
phate averages seem to be equal 
Tor convenient comparison I shall tabulate the percentage of 
dry matter, with its weight per acre, grown by the different 
applications, stating the general average of each over all the 
stations combined. 


Insoluble 

Sections. 

Soluble 

Sections. 

Increase in 
favour 
of Insoluble 
per plot 

Average 
per cent. 

Average 
per acre 

Average 
.per cent. 

Average 
per acre. 


cwts. 


cwts. 

cwts. 

9*3 

32*3 

9*4 

29'3 

3*0 

9*4 

42*3 

9*6 

38*3 

4*0 

9*3 

46-r 

90 

43*5 

3*2 

9*3 

40*4 

9*3 

37-0 

3*4 


Produce of Phosphates \ 
aloue, . . • J 

Phosphates and Potash) 
combined, . . | 

PhoOThates, Potash, and) 
, Nitrogen combined, . J 


These results seem to indicate that there is very little differ¬ 
ence in the percentage of dry matter from the produce of the 
insoluble phosphate section with its three separate applications, 
The single and triple plot are equal, and the double plot is only 
one-tenth of a per cent, ahead. There is a little more variation 
in the soluble section, the double plot again leading, soluble 
phoq)hates alone being 1 per cent ahead of the insoluble; bu,t 
the tople plot shows a rather lower percentage than the other 
two, although hardly so large a difference as to call for the special 
condemnation nitrogen receives from some experimenters as a 
turnip fertiliser. It shows a surplus of solids over the double^ 
plot of 5*2 cwts. per acre, which at 9 per cent, of solids is equal 
to about 3 tons of turnips, which cannot be called dear at 
6 s. 6d. per ton., being total cost of nitrogen- applied. On light 
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soils in Torfarsliire I wotild consider one cwt. of sulphate of 
ammonia a maximum dressing for turnips, and would expect on 
the soils I have mentioned quite as lieaipy a crop and one of a 
more solid quality from an increase of the potash and a decrease 
of the nitrogen used in these experiments. 

I cannot conclude this report without thanking the gentle¬ 
men who have so kindly granted me the use of their soil, along 
with their hearty support and co-operation in the carrying out of 
these expeiiments. The results obtained will no doubt assist them 
in no small degree in the economical manuring of their future 
turnip crops, but will to an equal extent assist all the farmers 
in the wide district which the experiments embrace. I have 
also to thank the chemical committee of the Highland Society 
for so kindly asking their talented chemist to inspect the 
stations and do the analysis for the experiments. A great deal 
of the value which may be attached to the experiments is due 
to his able assistance and co-operation. 

In concluding, I would strongly urge upon the farmers of 
central Forfarshire a very much more extensive use of potash, 
especially for their root crops; and in all manures applied, 
particularly insoluble manures, the greatest attention ought 
to be given to have them in the finest mechanical state 
of division possible, without which maximum results cannot 
be got. 


THE BORDER LEICESTER BREED OF SHEEP. 


By David Aeohibald, Awa Moa, Octoga, New Zealand. 


pus breed of sheep is one whose history is specially interest¬ 
ing, both because of its development being due in rather a 
remarkable way to the skill of one man, and of its existence 
forming a striHng illusti’ation of what can be done by selection 
in the breeding of animals. 

Hitherto it has always been admitted, that it is to the 
well-known Bake well that the credit of forming the type 
is due ; and probably no claim for distinction was ever put 
forward on behalf of any man upon clearer grounds. There is, 
no doubt, mention made by Youatt of an attempt having been 
made before Bakewell’s time to improve the sheep then native 
to Leicestershire; but this attempt was a comparative failure. 

It is,” this writer states, commonly believed that a farmer, 
named Allom of Clifton, possessed a superior breed of long- 
woolled sheep, and that the neighbouring farmers and many 
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from a distance purchased rams from him, for which they paid 
the extravagant sum, at that time, of two and three guineas 
per head.” Owing, however, to some cause—most likely to the 
absence in Allom of that force of' character and extraordinary 
skill that were characteristic of his great successor—^this effort, 
as has been said, fell away without producing, so far as can now 
be ascertained, any permanent results. But, as soon as Bake- 
well took the matter in hand, the lines of reform were at once 
well and surely laid. This eminent man, for as such he must 
always be spoken of by sheep-breeders, was bom in the year 
1725, and being the son of “ a considerable farmer,” was trained 
for an agricultural life. At Dishley, in the county of Leicester, 
he began his experiments in 1755. In regard to the way in 
which he worked there has all along been much speculation; 
for the very good reason that any opinion formed on the subject 
must be founded altogether on inference, and cannot be based 
on actual knowledge. Bake well having been to the last studi¬ 
ously reticent as to his system, and this probably because he 
had very little that he really could have told First of all, there 
has been much dispute as to the breed with which he began his 
improvements. By some it is insisted that he started by 
crossing the native sheep with Lincolns; others hold that there 
was a dash of Eomney Marsh introduced; and a third opinion 
is, that it was exclusively with the old Leieesters that he 
worked. In an angry correspondence which passed between 
Bakewell himself and Mr Chaplin of Tathwell, Lincolnshire, 
published in Arthur Young’s “Annals of Agriculture in 1788,” 
the cause being that Bakewell had ventured to inspect Mr Chap¬ 
lin’s stock in the absence of the owner, he makes the following’ 
statement:—“ I have not used any Lincolnshire rams for twenty 
years past "Why have you, at different times from the year 
1773 to 1786, hired from this county ?” To show his dislike, 
however, to that breed of sheep, it is told of him that when 
last in the county of Norfolk he ate a neck of mutton at an inn, 
which afforded him a bone that be considered a curiosity, and 
therefore kept. It was fully twice the size of that of one of his 
own sheep, which had 4 inches of fat on it. He made inquiries 
of the butcher where the sheep came from, thinking it might be 
a Lincoln, but it was clearly ascertained to be a true Norfolk. 
Writing in the “ Farmers’ Magazine” in 1803, the " Northumber¬ 
land Farmer”—^whose statements are always worthy of being 
considered—^also speaks of there having been tups of this breed 
at Dishley, “ At that time,” he says, “ Bakewell was allowed 
the pick of all the principal flocks of ewes in his neighbourhood 
at the rate of'20s. or 21s. per head; hut whan the price-was 
advanced upon him to 423. he gave up, as by that time he had 
possessed himself of tlm best ewes in that part of the kingdom. 
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As for tups, lie also bouglit them wherever he could meet ^with 
the most proper for his purpose; and, indeed, I have been told 
that those from whom he derived the most benefit were from 
Lincoln.” These, it will be seen, are opinions to which much 
importance is not to be attached, as it may be guessed that 
h^ the admission by Bakewell given any really valuable in¬ 
formation it wotdd not have been made, while the “ farmer’s ” 
opinion is confessedly founded on hearsay. There is, on the 
other hand, obtained from Parkinson, who was an intimate 
friend of Bakewell and a frequent visitor at Dishley, an account 
of what happened, which is both trustworthy in itself and ex¬ 
plains the other statements. What Parkinson says (writing in 
his ‘'Treatise on Live Stock ’’) took place is this, that Bakewell 
first brought a tup from lincolnshire at the price of 50 guineas, 
when the best rams in the country were selling from 10 to 15 
guineas, but that he soon discovered his mistake, and shortly 
afterwards bought a ram from Mr Stow for about 15 guineas, 
and that from this sheep he raised his noted stock. This ram 
is afterwards identified as being one of the old Leicester kind; 
for Parkinson, in another part of his book, when he is again 
describing the Dishley sheep, says “their wool is hairy, and 
probably at the time I saw them they would not be more than 
a double cross from the old Leicester, from which he chiefly 
bred his flock with the sheep he bought of Mr Stow.” It is 
therefore reasonable to suppose, as this testimony is the best 
that can be got, that it was his native county stock that Bake¬ 
well made the basis of his improvements. This question is, 
however, one of little practical moment ; what it is of import¬ 
ance to notice is, that it was by ever watchful selection and 
careful* in-and-in breeding that the new type of sheep was 
created, the fact being that, without a certain amount of close 
or “sib” breeding, it is impossible to form a distinct sort of 
sheep or any other animal, that in crossing would be at all 
impressive. The object that Bakewell set before himself was 
to work up to an animal with the greatest aptitude to fatten, 
and which would produce-the greatest amount of mutton with 
the least consumption of food and the least amount of offal. 
With reference to size and wool he was indifferent; his great 
point was early maturity; and in this respect he effected so great 
an improvement that, whereas the old Leicesters were usually 
three year old before they were fit for the butcher, the new breed 
could be fully fed in half that time. One event that was 
almost necessarily coincident with the introduction of this type 
of sheep was the successful cultivation of turnips. Dishley was 
one of the first places at which this crop was drilled instead of 
being sown broadcast—a proof of which is that Dawson, a 
well-known Roxburghshire farmer, went to Mr Bakewell’s farm 
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as a servant, to learn how turnips were grown tinder the new 
system, returning after he had acquired this knowledge to Scot¬ 
land, where, on his farm of Frogden, he sowed his first drill 
crop in 1763. By means of this root crop an abundant supply 
of food was obtained on which to keep the sheep thriving 
" from their birth to their death;” and with one of his great 
practical difficulties thus provided for, Bakewell seems to have 
got rid of the other difficulty in his way—^the ever recurring 
tendency of the stock to revert to former and less desirable 
types—^by the only way in which indeed it could have been 
met, the constant and consistent striving after'a model, the 
general form of which he developed in accordance with the 
experience that he was continuaUy gaining. That in-and-in 
breeding was much relied on to produce the desired result 
has already been said, and this opinion is confirmed by several 
reliable writers. Sir John Sebright, for example, says, in 
his work on improving the breeds of domestic animals, that 
"Mr Bakewell effected his improvements by breeding from the 
same family.” Touatt makes a similar statement. “ Bakewell 
did not object,” he says, “ to breeding from near relations, when 
by so doing he put together animals likely to produce progeny 
possessing the characteristics that he wished to obtain”; and 
by way of showing the great changes that can be effected by 
selection, he adds, referring to the flocks of Mr Buckley of 
jNTormanton HiU and Mr Burgess of Holmepierpoint, that these 
sheep had been purely bred from the original Bishley stock for 
upwards of fifty years, but that the difference between the two 
flocks was so great that they had the appearance of being quite 
•distinct varieties. CuHey too, who, as will afterwards be seen, 
was intimately associated with Bakewell, says that the latter 
had not crossed with any other blood than his own for upwards 
of twenty years; that the best stock had been produced by the 
nearest affinities, and that the sheep had nevertheless not 
decreased in size, neither had they become less hardy or more 
liable to disease—a statement which is perhaps in the latter 
part a little extravagant, but which in any case it is important 
to have from one who is so much heard of among Leicester 
breeders. 

All the light that it is possible to get has now been thrown 
on the origin of the breed, and it may next be inquired how 
Bakewell brought his sheep before the farmers of his time, and 
what success he met in doing this. A proof of his remarkable 
shrewdness is found in the system upon which, from the very 
outset, he appears to have conducted his commercial dealing. 
Instead of selling the rams which he bred, he introduced the 
practice of letting them out only for the season. The advantages 
he gained by this practice are obvious: it enabled him to keep a 
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mucli larger number of rams than he required for his owy use, 
giving him consequently greater choice in the selection of 
animals from which to breed. Then—and this was tho more 
important consideration—it never allowed an animal to go out 
of his possession, the great advantage of which was that when 
he had ascertained that a sheep had proved of value to him, he 
had the opportunity of again using it. It also provided a larger 
experimental field than could have been found at Dishley; for 
when the tups were out on hire, their owner had constant 
opportunities of noticing and hearing what effect they had 
produced on the different stocks to wjtich they had been put. 
How the letting was gone about in Bakewell’s time is described 
by Marshall in his work on the “ Midland Counties,” from which 
it appears that the proceedings were very similar to those at 
other places where the practice was carried on within living 
memory, and where the occasion had very much the character of 
a small fair, the company gathering at the breeder’s farm, going 
over the rams, which were all numbered, and then in the event 
of several persons wishing to bid for one particular sheep, taking 
a ballot as to who should have precedence, with the result, of 
course, that whoever was prepared to give the highest sum closed 
the bargain. Like many other “original men,” as an old writer 
says, Bakewell was at first sneered at by his neighbours, who 
could not understand the lines on which he was working, and 
were surprised at bis neglect of size and wool. 

It was about the year 1760 that the first Dishley ram was let 
on hire. The man who got this sheep was Mr Wilhore of Illson- 
on-the-Hill, and the price paid was 17s. 6d., at which figure it is 
mentioned other two rams were immediately afterwards let. 
Tor twenty years the great breeder continued steadily to im¬ 
prove his stock, meeting little encouragement from his neiglihours; 
for it was only in rare cases during this time that he obtained 
as much as two or three guineas for the use of a sheep, but 
apparently confident that success would ultimately come. In 
1780 , twenty-five years after the flock had been established, the 
turn of the tide came, and then all Bakewell’s hopes must have 
been more than fulfilled. During tliis season he easily oWined 
ten guineas for some of his best rams; but this was only an in¬ 
dication of the rush of prosperity that was to follow. Within 
four years from this time the letting value of his best rams 
rose to one hundred guineas, and fancy prices were thereafter 
the rule. In 1786 a ram was let for one season for two 
hundred guineas, on condition that he should serve at Dishley 
a third of the usual number of ewes shed to one tup; and. 
the amount realised for the whole of that year’s letting was 
one thousand guineas. This, however, was far surpassed by tho 
following seasons, for in 1789 twelve hundi’ed guineas were paid 
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for the use of three rams, two thousand guineas for seven other's, 
and three Ihousand guineas by the Dishley Society, which had 
hy tliis time been formed, for the rest of the stock. The most 
remarkable success was that of a favourite ram called “ Two 
Pounder,” for the use of which Mr Bakewell one year received 
eight hundred guineas from two breeders, while he reserved one 
third of the animal’s services for his own .ewes. Lr addition to 
this hiring of rams, ewes were received at Dishley to be put to 
particular sires, at charges ranging from ten to sixty guineas per 
score. Some six or seven years before his death, which took 
place in 1795, Bakewell formed a small association of breeders, 
which was called the Dishley Society. In the institution of this 
Society, which consisted of twelve members, who paid an 
entrance fee of ten guineas, and were pledged to secrecy, the 
founder has generally been supposed to have had some selfish 
motive. It is, however, difficult to see how a man, with the 
reputation which Bakewell had gained, could be iu any way 
benefited by associating himself with other breeders in the 
neighbourhood. The reasonable supposition, therefore, seems to 
be that he was more anxious to see his new breed fibrmly estab¬ 
lished than for any additional personal gain; and that he 
intended the Society as a set off against that which the Lincoln¬ 
shire breeders had already organised for the purpose of fostering 
tlreir type of sheep. The rules of the Dishley Society were 
rather curious in their character, and as they have not been 
often seen in print, it may not be out of place here to q^uote 
some of the principal of them:— 

“ 1. No member shall hire or use a ram not belonging either 
to Mr Bakewell or to one of the members of the 
Society. 

“ 2. No member shall give his rams, at any season of the year, 
any other food than green vegetables, hay, and 
straw. 

“ 3. No member shall let more than thirty rams in any one 
season. 

“4. No member shall let a ram for less than ten guineas to 
any person, nor for less than forty guineas to any 
person who lets rams. 

"5. No one ram shall be let to serve the flocks of more than 
two persons. 

“ 6. No member shall let a ram to any one who lets or sells his 
rams at fairs or markets. 

“7. No rnember shall take in ewes to be served by more than 
one ram, at his own residence, in any one season, unless 
they^belong to members of the Society, nor to be served 
by any ram he uses for his own flock, with the same 
exception. 
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“ 8. Mr Bakewell engages not to Jet any ram for less than fifty 
guineas to any person residing within one hundred 
miles of Dishley. 

“9. No member shall let a ram to any person residing within 
thirty miles from Leicester, and not being a mem¬ 
ber of the Society, who shall have hired a ram of Mr 
Bakewell during the preceding season. 

“ 10. No member shall sell any ewes or rams of his own breed, 
to breed from, unless he sells his whole flock of sheep, 
except to members of the Society. 

“ 11. From the 1st to the 8th of June the members shall not 
show their rams except to one another. They shall 
begin their general show on the 8th of June, and con¬ 
tinue to show their rams till the 8th of July, from that 
day uutU. the 8th of September they shall not show 
them to any one, but shall then open their show again, 
and continue it until the end of the season. 

“ 12. On the 8th and 9th of June, although the rams may be 
shown, no rjims shall be let or engaged to be let, ijor 
shall the price which will be required for him be 
mentioned by any one. ^ 

"13. Every member refusing or neglecting to abide by the 
rules of the Society, or withdrawing himself from it, 
shall no longer be considered a member. From tha,t 
time he shall not be permitted to hire any ram or 
share of a ram from any of its members until re¬ 
admitted into the Society at a general meeting.” 

Of this Society, one of the members was Bakewell’s shepherd, 
John Breedon, the one man perhaps who was conversant with 
the system of management practised at Dishley, but who never 
communicated anything to the public. 

From about the time of Boswell’s death dates the diver- 

f ence of the sheep into the two district breeds, which are now 
nown as the Leicester and the Border Leicester. The former 
are, no doubt, descended from the stock which, when Dishley 
came to be cleared out, went to the relations of the former 
owner, Mr Smith and Mr BLoneyboume. By these gentlemen 
the animals were afterwards sold to Messrs Stubbins of Stone 
Barford, Mr Paget of Elman, and Philip Skipworth the elder. 
By the purchase of the last named was laid the foundation of 
the Aylesbury flock; and from Messrs Stubbins’ sheep was 
descended the once celebrated stock which was in 1814 divided 
between the nephews of Mr Nathaniel Stubbins, J'oseph and 
Eobert Burgess, the former of whom was succeeded at Holme- 
pierpoint in 1834 by Mr Sunday, senior. 

But it is in regard to the Border Leicester that most interest 
will be felt by Scotch breeders. In the development of this 
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ammal, the men who, after Bakewell, did most service were the 
CuUeys, Matthew and George, the sons of the proprietor of 
Denton, an estate of considerable extent in the county of 
Durham, where the two brothers started farmiti g on their 
father's death. Hearing of what was being done at Dishley, 
Matthew went there in 1762, and George followed in 1763, and 
the outcome of these visits was the formation of an intimate 
friendship between Bakewell and Geojge, and the introduction 
of Dishley rams to Denton, where they were put to cross the 
Teeswater breed, which, it is stated, were so heavy that they 
weighed from 40 to 50 lbs. a q^uarter. It is mentioned, however, 
in Arthur Young’s “ Annals of Agriculture,” that the Gulleys 
at no time purchased Leicester ewes, but continued hiring rams, 
and thus, by a long series of crossing with the Teeswater stock, 
succeeded in establishing them as Leicesters. Maintaining all 
along the valuable friendship of Bakewell, with whom George 
travelled repeatedly to visit different stocks, the Gulleys, in 1767, 
took the farm of Fenton, near Wooler, some 1100 acres in extent, 
and subsequently they added Wark and other places to their 
holdings, till they were paying an annual rental of £6000. In 
their treatment of sheep they adhered closely to the principles 
adopted at Dishley, and though a breeder named Charge had pre¬ 
viously brought the new blood into the north of England, this 
introduction was a failure; and the Gulleys’ stock has therefore 
come to be regarded as that through which nearly all Border 
Leicester stock is traced back to Bakewell IVom their flock, 
many sheep were hired for use throughout the border districts 
on both sides of the Tweed. Among the first to have dealings 
with them was Mr Eobertson of Ladykirk, who, by these and 
other purchases from Bakewell’s disciples, including klr Thom¬ 
son of Cliillingbam Bams, formed a flock in 1789 l£at was kept 
together till 1830, when it was dispersed. In 1796, another 
flock, which, however, has not been broken up, was established 
by Mr Thomson, Bogend, whose first step towards improvement 
w'as the hiring of a tup from Wark for fifteen guineas; this 
being followed in 1797 by the purchase of 90 ewes from Mr 
Eobertson of Ladykirk, his proprietor. For several years after 
this> Mr Thomson continued, in conjunction with his laird, to 
hire tups of Dishley blood, and among others from Mr Stone, 
Quomdam. The sheep that still represent this stock are now 
in the hands of Mr Thomson, Mungoswalls, Berwickshire. 

The Stock which were thus supplanted by the new type on both 
sides of the Tweed were the mug. sheep. From what can be 
learned of the character of these animals, it is not surprising 
that the chaisge was so readily welcomed. Speaking of thaii, 
the “Northumberland Farmer” says:—^“I found them truly 
mugged. They were grown with wool all over their faces so 
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that I could scarcely see their eyes. Indeed, among all the 
numerous bad breeds then to be found, and which are still to be 
met with in various districts, I do not remember to have seen 
any one so completely ugly. Their ^ool grew down to their very 
toes; their loins were high and narrow ; their shoulders sharp 
and hollow behind; their sides flat; their wool short and nob 
at all fine.” Such a mis-shapen, unprofitable animal could 
nob of course hold ite ground against the skilfully developed 
Leicester. During the first thirty years of this century, the 
new type of sheep became the universal breed in all low country 
farms in the district in question. These flocks were, as might 
be guessed, of very various degrees of purity, many men taking 
every pains to have them good, and others using tups from 
their own flock or any that they could procure at little cost. 
Bub soon after the period named, Leicesters, except for tup- 
breeding, disappeared from the district, being supplanted by 
Leicester and Cheviot crosses, which were found to be hardier, 
more prolific, better nurses, and to produce a quality of mutton 
more palatable to the consumers. 

In the year 1806, after a most successful ©areer, the Gulleys 
retired from breeding, and sold off their stock at Eastfield, near 
Berwick. For the 420 sheep exposed, an average of £5, 7s. 3d., or 
£2253 in all, was obtained. At this sale, one of the principal pur¬ 
chasers was Mr Ealph CompbOn of Learmonth, who afterwards 
took a high position as a breeder, and with whose stock are 
connected the two outstanding flocks of the present day, those 
at Mertoun and Mellendean. Of these flocks. Lord Polwarth’s 
may be ranked first in respect of the extent to which it has 
impressed its character on by far the greatest number of the 
most fashionable stocks now in the country. 

As to the precise date at which it was founded there seems a 
little uncertainty. In Wight’s "Tour on Husbandry,” which was 
published in the year 1778, it is stated that, prior to that early 
period, Mr Scott of Harden, the then proprietor of Mertoun, had 
been aiming at the improvement of his stock. He had, it seems, 
flint obtained sheep from Bammershire, in Northumberland; 
but the progeny of these animals were not found to be suitable 
for the high districts of Scotland, and were therefore put aside. 
"His next trial,” Wight says, "was with Culleys’ noted breed. 
He procured the best ewes of the breed, for which he gave 
3 guinea, and 10 for the use of a ram for a single season.” 
With this experiment, Mr Scott, according to this authority, was 
so successful that his rams came “ to be not inferior to the sheep 
of Bakewell.” This account, as will be seen, carries back 
the Mertoun sheep to be contemporaneous with those at Dishley 
and Wark. Lord Polwarth, the present owner of the flock, who 
certainly deserves the thanks of breeders for the care he has 
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talceu to secure the purity of blood, is not inclined to go further 
back*than 1802. In that year, his Lordship states, the Mertouu 
flock was begun by his grandfather, Mr Hugh Scott of Harden. 
The first purchases made were from Mr Waddell of Mousin.Bel- 
ford, Mr Bum of Millfield, and Mr Eobson, and to these he soon 
afterwards added a number of ewes from Mr Jobson of Chil- 
lingham, Newtoun. The early rams were from the Gulleys, to 
whom as much as 100 guineas were paid for their hire for a 
season ; while other strains were subsequently introduced from 
Mr Riddell, Grahamslaw; Mr Gompton of Hew Learmonth; 
Mr Marshall, Heatherslaw; Mr Dunning, Hewlands; Mr Smith, 
Old Learmonth; and Mr Taylor, Presson. Since the flock was 
thus made up, no change has taken place in its constitution. 

Some sheep, it is true, were afterwards taken from Mr 
Dunning, and from Mr Thompson, Haymount; and when 
Andrew Paterson went as shepherd to Mertoun in 1856, his 
small pack of thirteen were added to the breeding stock These 
additions, however, did not interfere with the purity of the 
flock, as all the animals were clearly of Bakewell descent, Pater¬ 
son’s pack being of the Haymount breed, which in turn were 
descended from Gompton blood through the Heatherslaw sheep., 
For the last twenty-four years no strange blood has been intro¬ 
duced, for though once or twice ewes and rams have been bought 
they have not been used in the flock or retained, all the rams 
used having been, bred on the ground. If there has been one 
sheep more than another that has given the Mertoun stock the 
character that has made them so popular, it was perhaps a ram 
added to the flock about the year 1856. This animal was bred 
•at Haymount, from which place he was first sold to go into 
Northumberland. When there, however, he was heard of at 
Mertoun, and soon afterwards he was bought for Lord Polwarth, 
in whose possession he afterwards remained, doing good service 
in developing individuality of type among the stock 

The Mellendeau flock has not been so long in existence as Lord 
Polwarth’s; but it, also, has a historical interest attached to it 
The farm which has given its name to this stock was entered 
by the late Mr Thomas Stark more than forty years ago. Im¬ 
mediately after the lease was a number of sheep were 

purchased from Gompton, and the foundation of the flock thus 
laid. In the development of this stock, one of the most gene¬ 
rally interesting features is the way in which there was intro¬ 
duced the celebrated Wellington strain —& strain which, up to 
the present time, has produced some most valuable animals, as,« 
for example, “ Grand Duke,” the animal that figured so well in 
the Highland Society's yard two years ago. By this family, the 
MeUendean sheep were connect^ with the small but rather 
celebrated flock, of which Mr Wilson, late of Edington jkains; 
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pives an interesting account in a valuable article which appeared 
in the “ Transactions of the Highland and Agricultural Society.”' 

Writing in 1862, Mr Wilson says, “ That thirty-five years ago, 
and for many subsequent years, there existed a small flock of 
Leioesters, the property of Mr Luke Scott, formerly tenant of 
Easington Grange, near Belford," and then he goes on to describe 
the circumstances under which this flock was reared. Mr Scott, 
though getting the character of a steady and upright man, in the 
course of time got into difficulties, and had to leave his farm. 
This, however, did not lead to the dispersion of his flock. 
Clinging to it with an almost romantic attachment, he travelled 
with his small stock—which consisted of some twenty ewes 
and their progeny—^from place to place, shifting from one farm 
to another as opportunity occurred, and thus oWaining a some¬ 
what precarious subsistence for Ids sheep. So long as Mr 
Thomson of ChiUingham Bams continued to breed, Mr Scott 
used only his rams, and after the retirement of this 'breeder, he 
continued for about twenty years, as Mr Wilson says, to main¬ 
tain his stock, using entirely, his own rams, Mr Scott, it is 
stated, let out on hire as many of his rams as he could, but 
never sold either male or female except to be slaughtered. 
Among the characteristics that are mentioned as belonging to- 
his flock, which was separated by only one intermediate link 
from Bakewell’s, were their white faces and legs. Owing tO' 
their own purity of breeding, they possessed in a remarkable 
degree the capability of imparting their own characteristics- 
to every flock into which they were introduced. Mr Wilson 
states that “ Mr Scott never had many ram-breeders as direct 
customers, as they objected to the comparative want of size 
of his sheep; but I have the best means of knowing that 
most of them freely availed themselves of his blood by hiring 
rams from those who did deal with him directly. So much 
was this the ctise, that there is probably no Leicester flock in 
the borders of any considerable reputation that has not this 
blood largely in it. The comparative want of size to which I 
have just referred always appeared to me to be less an inherent 
quality than the inevitable consequence of long continued hard¬ 
ships" From this little flock the Wellington strain was 
obtained; nor was this the only important service Mr Scott ren¬ 
dered, for one of the principal sources to which the improvement 
of the Compton flock was attributable was the introduction of 
rams belonging to Mr Jobson of ChiUingham, who in turn is 
said frequently to have used sheep of Mr Scott’s breeding. 

^ After living to see his skiU and enterprise widely recog- 
msed, Mr Stark died at Mellendean in 1866, but the flodr 
is still maintained on the farm, the management having been 
in the hands of the shepherd, Thomas Thomson, dowh to 
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■WMtsujiday 1880, when he was succeeded by Andrew Paterson 
from Mertoun. 

Besides these two flocks, there are, of course, many stocks 
of more or less reputation throughout what may be called 
the Border counties. In 1776, sheep of the Bakewell blood 
were introduced to East Lothian by Mr W. Brodie, then 
tenant of Upper KeitL By and by Mr Brodie’s example 
was followed by others, until early in the present century 
the rivalry among breeders became so keen, that it led to 
the first show of sheep ever held in the county. A ques¬ 
tion, it is said, arose in July 1808 between the farmer at 
linplum, Mr Bogue, who had purchased ewes and hired 
rams from the Gulleys and others, and Mr Brodie, Scoug- 
hall, who had immediately before made some purchases at 
the Gulleys' sale, as to who had the better class of sheep. 
The two very naturally declined to abide by one another’s 
judgment, and the result was an agricultural gathering so great, 
according to the opinions of the times, that the writer, whose 
duty it was to describe the proceedings in "The Earmers’ 
Magazine,” could compare it to nothing less remarkable than 
the flight of Johnny Cope’s army after the battle of Preston- 
pans; though in what respect there was any resemblance 
between the two events, he does not trouble himself to say. 
Whatever it was that led to this strange idea, the gathering 
undoubtedly was an important one, for It brought the farmers 
of the county, who assembled at Linplum in a large com¬ 
pany to see the sheep examined, into contact with such an 
eminent breeder as Mr Matthew CuUey, who, along with Mr 
Brodie of Upper Keith, was elected to give the award. The 
judgment was given in favour of Mr Brodie’s rams, which were 
said to be " constitutionally disposed to fatten faster than the 
others.” 

Of late years, East Lothian breeders have collectively taken 
a higher place in the show-yard than those of any other district, 
though, on the other hand, the average price realised for their 
rams at the Edinbmgh sales have always been beaten at Kelso— 
a fact which is probably due to this, that the East Lothian sheep 
seem to come out better earlier in the season than those from 
Eoxburghshire and elsewhere, but that later in the season their 
rivals are then at their best. No exhibitor—^no matter from 
what coimty—^has ranked higher of late years in the Highland 
Society’s yard, or met with greater success at the Edinburgh 
sales, than Mr Clark, Oldhamstocks. At the start Mr Clark was 
greatly indebted to a Polwarth ram, descended from the Hay- 
mount sheep, which was first brought from Mertoun by’Me 
AinsUe, Costerton, whose flock at one time was very successftiL 
This tup he purchased at the dispersion of the Costerton flock, 

s 
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and working witli it among others, and with ewes that were 
partly of MeUendean blood, he at once stepped into a good 
position. Another East Lothian farmer, who has recently 
carried on breeding with a good deal of spirit and success, is 
Mr Andrew Smith, Castlemains; and two of the proprietors of 
the county, the Marquis of Tweeddale and Mr Balfour of 
■Whittinghame, have also formed flocks, the representatives of 
which generally make a creditable appearance when shown in 
publia In Mid-Lothian no one has, considering the large 
numbers which he breeds, taken so high a position as Mr Melvin, 
Bonnington; while going to the Border district, it may be said 
that Mr Thompson, Bailieknowe, has of late years stood out very 
prominently, as have also Mr Torrance, Sisterpath; Mr Jack, 
Mersington; and Mr Nisbet, Lambden. In Northumberland, 
the two principal flocks have perhaps been those of the late Mr 
Forster, Ellingham, which was founded with cast ewes from 
MeUendean in 1867 and 1868, and dispersed in 1878; and of the 
Eev. E. W. Bosanquet, The Eock. 

The north of Scotland is pretty well represented by* Mr 
Ferguson, Kinnochtry, and Mr Purves, Thurtotoft, who began 
ten years ago; and from the west, good sheep have repeatedly 
been exhibited by Mr Wallace, Auchenbrain, notwithstanding 
the disadvantages of climate and soil that he has to contend 
against. 

There is now a great difference between the English Leicester 
and the Border Leicester; but both, as has been shown, can be 
clearly connected with Bakewell’s stock, there being put aside, 
as unsupported by any reliable evidence, the opinion that has- 
been advanced by some, that the present character of the latter 
has to a large extent been formed by a Cheviot cross. The two- 
types have, of course, been brought about principally through 
selection, the influences of soil and climate, as weU as of taste, 
having no doubt tended to determine the lines on which the 
breeds have been developed. The relations in which the different 
stocks now stand to the original BakeweU type are, tW the 
Border Leicester has alone preserved the white face and clean 
legs, but that the English animal more resembles the progenitors! 
in his small and more compact body. 

The latter, as is well known, is generally either blue or dun 
faced, and is covered with wool both about the legs and face, 
whereas BakeweU’s sheep are repeatedly described as white- 
faced. In our national shows the two classes are now very 
properly kept distinct from one another ; but it was only at a 
comparatively recent date that this was done. Up tiU 1869 the 
English and Scotch breeders were left to fight out their differ¬ 
ences in the show-yard as best they could. If south country 
judges predominated, the preference was given to the few English. 
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Leicesters that chanced to be on the ground; if, on the contrary, 
north'country men had their way, the Border Leicesters were 
brought to the front. In the year in question, however, matters 
were put to rights, to the satisfaction of every one, but more 
especially of the Border men, whose entries that season num¬ 
bered 104, as compared with 13 of the others. 

A perfect Border Leicester should have the following charac¬ 
teristics:—The head should be of fair shse; the nose—as Mr 
Usher, Stodrig, points out in a very complete description of the 
animal in an article recently published—should be slightly 
aquiline; the muzzle full; the nostrils wide; the ears erect; and 
the eye bright The face, as well as the legs, should be covered 
with clean white hair, any blueness about the head being objec¬ 
tionable, as denoting weakness of constitution. The neck should 
be full, with the vein strong and well developed. The chest 
should be deep and broad, the breast should come well forward, 
and the shoulders broad. The ribs should be widely arched, 
the spring being, as Mr Usher says, “ more remarkable for its 
width than its depth, showing a tendency to carry the mutton 
high, with belly straight, significant of small offal” The 
back should be broad and well covered with mutton, giving 
a firm muscular touch; and the back bone should be weU 
laid in flesh, so as not to present any hardness to the handling. 
The loins should be broad, the quarters lengthy and well fleshed 
down to the hocks; and the body thus made up, and nicely set 
upon flat clean legs, should be covered with fine curly wool. In 
his carriage the animal should move with his head weU up, and 
should be fuU of life and action. 

• The most important events of the year to Border Leicester 
breeders are the Kelso and Edinburgh sales. At the former, 
which is often the occasion of upwards of 2000 rams being 
disposed of, the leading place, as has been indicated, has been 
taken by the Mertoun and MeUendean sheep. The former, 
whose special character is gaiety, but whose value as sires is 
proved by the mark they make wherever they are used, were first 
exposed at Kelso in 1852, when the average price obtained for the 
lot was £4, 8s. 7d. Eor the last twenty years, excepting 1869, 
when he was surpassed by Miss Stark, Lord Polwarth has uni¬ 
formly topped ^e averages. During this period the most 
successful year was 1873, when "the average price rose to 
£44,15s. 2d., one of the lot going to Mr Clark, Oldhamstocks, 
for £195^ the highest figure that has ever been paid for a sheep 
in Scotland. Eor the last few years the averages have usually 
ranged between £30 and £40. The MeUendeqn stock, whose 
strong points are their substance and wool, and whose value as 
sheep to breed from has also been widely recognised, were ^Id 
at Kelso in 1843. For that year the average is not given, but 
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the highest priced sheep was £4, At the next sale, that of 1844, 
however, the average is given at £4, and the highest price was 
£6,.6s. In 1859 the rams from this flock topped the sale, with 
an average of £12,4s. 8d,, and in 1869 they again, as has been 
said, came to the front, though averaging only £16, 9s. 4d., as 
compared with £34, 3s. in 1865 and £25,16s. in 1866. 

Leicester sheep in their management and their diseases do not 
differ much from the general park stock of the country. The 
tups axe generally put to the ewes at the beginning of October; 
and during winter the breeding stock get a few turnips on 
grass. At the lambing season the ewes are supplied in addition 
to turnips, if necessary, with a little oats or some other hand 
feeding. The clipping takes place about the end of May; and 
the lambs are spained from the mothers in the middle of July. 

In regard to leases the only peculiarities of the breed are that 
th^ axe perhaps a little more liable than others to inflammatibn 
of the udder, or what is known amongst breeders as “udder clap;” 
as well as to inflammation of the lungs, and that among tup lambs 
there is after spaining a greater tendency to scouring. For the 
treatment of inflamed udders, the best mixture is probably one 
of carboHe acid and oil. The weakness in the lungs is ascribed 
by some to the effects of long continued in-and-in breeding, and 
there can be little doubt that where sufficient attention is not 
paid to a proper development of the chest, nothing is more 
likely to perpetuate this bad characteristic than in-and-in breed¬ 
ing, though on the other hand, provided the chest be wide to 
begin with, a cei'tain affinity of blood will not induce any weak¬ 
ness. For the prevention of the scouring, the only thing that 
can be recommended is the removal of the lambs to clover 
stubble, and the supply of some dry feeding such as oats. 

The value of the Leicester sheep lies not in its own qualities, 
but in its importance for crossing piurposes. In constitu¬ 
tion it is a comparatively delicate animal; the ewes axe bad 
nurses, and the mutton is too fat to bring a good price per lb. 
When, however, they are considered in reference to thieir merits 
for crossing, they deserve a very different character. There is, 
perhaps, no type of sheep that has conduced more to the pros¬ 
perity of the agricultural or pastoral farmer than the Leicester. 
Most of the breeds of long-woolled sheep have benefited from 
an infusion of their blood; In the south the breed has, when 
used upon the Downs, produced a stock that has been found 
admirably suited to that part of the country. In Scotland the 
Border Leicester has exerted a remarkable influence, for over the 
whole of the better cultivated districts, nearly the entire sheep 
stock are either half or three parts bred,—the first, a cross 
between a Leicester tup and Cheviot ewes, and the second 
between a Leicester tup and half-bred ewes, produced by 
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the former cross; while a cross between the Leicester tup and 
blackfaced ewes occupies a wide stretch of country in the mid¬ 
land and south-western counties. These crosses have, of course, 
increased considerably the demand both for Cheviot and black¬ 
faced ewes and ewe lambs, and have consequently raised the 
prices of those stocks. N^or have their benefits been confined to 
these islands, they having been largely used in almost every 
part of the world, and particularly in the British colonies, where 
they have eJEfected marked improvements upon the merinoes. 
In regard to the lines of their future treatment little can be 
suggested, except, as need scarcely be said, that the perfect type 
should never be lost sight of. If there be one point as to which 
special attention seems to be called for, it is the neck. In too 
many flocks there is a prevalence of faulty, weak necks; and it 
should therefore be made matter of care by every breeder to see 
that this point be fully developed. The wool might also be 
improved in quality and more uniform in its covering; while a 
deficiency in the thighs, which is much too common, ought to be 
remedied. Of one feature in the tup trade, which, seeing that 
these sheep are so entirely produced for crossing other breeds, 
constitutes the most imj)ortant branch of Leicester breeding, 
mention may also be made. Every day complaints are heard 
of tups being injured by excessive feeding, and no doubt there 
is a good deal of ground for these, the Leicester being consti¬ 
tutionally disposed to fatten more readily than any other Scotch 
sheep, and therefore more liable to have its usefulness interfered 
with in this way. This is, however, a matter which buyers 
have in their own hands. So long as the preference is given at 
sales to highly fed tups, and animals, no matter how well bred 
and how good in character, are neglected solely because they 
^ are not burdened with fat, the breeder cannot be blamed for 
’ producing the only sheep that will find a market. It is there¬ 
fore the purchaser and not the exposer who is the real offender; 
and as soon as this fact is recognised, and selections are made 
in sale rings only for valuable breeding points, breeders will at 
once find it to their advantage to reduce their feeding. Pro¬ 
vided that no constitutional defect—such as in all animals is 
only too ready to occur, unless the work of selection be always 
closely attended to—^is allowed to detract from the character of 
the breed—and of this there surely need be no fear—it will be 
long before a sheep better fitted than the Leicester to realise 
profit to the farming community will be found* 
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ON OYSTEK-CULTURE IN SCOTLAND. 

By W. Aitdeeson Smith, Oysterculturist^ Ledaig, Argyllshire. 

[Premium—Tlte Medium Gfold Medal.[ 

The culture of the oyster has come to be included under the 
head of “Agriculture” in the United States, where the vast 
expansion of this industry has made it one of the utmost national 
importance. In this paper we do not propose to deal to any 
extent with the history, or natural historj’', of this prince of 
shellfish, but to call special attention to the exceptional facili¬ 
ties for this species of cultivation to be found in our well- 
sheltered Highland lochs, and most extensive foreshores. At 
the same time we will give our own experience as a guide to 
others, both in its successes and failures. 

In the first place, it may be noted as a proof of the suitability 
of our waters for the growth of the oyster, that there are very 
few parts of the coast of the Western Highlands destitute of 
representatives, in a more or less scattered condition. As a rule 
these are not in extensive beds, but to a large extent rock 
oysters, affixed to rocks and stones, and in many instances 
covered over with a profuse growth of sea-weed. This situation 
renders them inaccessible to the ordinary oyster dredge, and they 
are only attainable by the tedious and costly process of lifting 
them one by one in calm weather, by means of an iron “ graip ” 
in some districts; an instrument called a hand dredge, shaped 
like a spoon as to the circumference, but with a net bottom, in 
others; or, as in the further north, a pair of pincers worked witli 
a cord, and directed at the end of a long pole. 

This absence of extensive beds, and difficulty of gathering the 
scattered oyster harvest, has not only prevented the extension of 
the trade, but, to a considerable extent, hidden the fact of their 
presence from the general public. The local demand, however, 
of many parts of the West Highlands is partly supplied by the 
“natives,” of large size and particularly flue flavour, obtained 
from the neighbouring waters. These are mostly the products 
of low spring-tides, in which the peasants and cottars can reach 
the oysters that have been either driven further inshore by 
heavy weather, or have grown up on the rocks and stones acces¬ 
sible at these particular seasons. All this points to the fact that 
our seas are thoroughly congenial, and that only the physical 
constitution of our commonly rocky and stony sea bottom pre¬ 
vents themore frequent deposit of extensive dre^eablebeds along 
our western coast. When the character of the bottom would 
lead us to hope for a more successful harvest, it is found that 
there, as elsewhere in the kingdom, the beds have been over- 
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dredge^, as in Loch Eyan; or completely cleared, as in some of 
our small Highland and more accessible lochs. "When this is 
done, theory has been found to be entirely at variance "with 
resulting facts. The statement so frequently made that oysters 
are so prolific that no bed can be dredged so completely but that 
sufficient oysters will be left to replenish it, is never found to 
hold good in practice. Allowing that the oyster will throw from 
200,000 to one million spat, the chances seem against its remain¬ 
ing where it is thrown; while on this point also, our own 
experience is against the statement that the spat are then carried 
away by currents to some bank in the vicinity, if not found 
upon and around the parent oyster. Enough that our shores 
are frequented all along by oysters, and that our banks have 
became and remain denuded of them, and the question is next 
how to replenish the one, and utilise the capabilities of the 
other. 

In considering the difficulties attending oyster culture in 
Scotland, the first place must be given to the action and inaction 
of the Government in the matter. While professing to be 
anxious to give every encouragement to the efforts of the public, 
they somehow thwart them on every occasion by the mis¬ 
chievous application of such laws as there are. We do not 
greatly object to the fee of £60 demanded before any grant of 
foreshore will be made, as the Government were almost forced 
mto this by the conduct of those who previously secured such 
grants, only for the purpose of keeping the public out of their 
neighbourhood, and obtaining such local fishery as there might 
be, but without making any effort to cultivate the ground. The 
above fee was no doubt meant as a fence to keep all but lona- 
fide cultivators from claiming grants of foreshore. In the case 
of extensive grants this is reasonable enough, but a distinction 
ought to be made between a capitalist and a practical working 
fisherman. We xmderstand the French cultivators are aU 
tenants-at-will, but their property in their stocks is secured to 
them. This, if properly administered without undue inter¬ 
ference, is not an unfair arrangement, but unfortunately the 
greatest complaints are always made against the administration 
of the authority of the Woods and Forests with us, the whole 
idea of the department apparently being to increase immediate 
revenue, so long as their action will be supported by law.^ We 
do not believe that, imder the present mode of administration in 
vogue in. the department, any body of fishermen would inv^t 
labour or money on the principle of tenants-at-will, they having 
no confidence whatever in the will as ordinarily exercised.. 

But even more important than the injudicious action of the 
executive is the present state of uncertainty as to the rights of 
any man in the foreshores,—a deadening condition of affairs, 
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whicli paralyses the strongest men in any effort to ^'applo 
individually with the question, and which is partly owing to the 
narrow views of the dep'artment as to the duty of a Government. 
There is absolutely no possibility of obtaining any distinct 
declaration as to the real owners of most parts of our foreshores, 
as the Government and the proprietors on the one hand, and the 
public on the other, are standing opposed in a state of tension. 
Wherever and whenever the Government believe they will not 
be seriously opposed, they will assert their claim, but never if 
possible press it to a legal decision. Most proprietors are 
equally unwilling, single-handed, to push the question to 
extremity; so that at present it mostly means that the Govern¬ 
ment claim is tacitly admitted wherever a proprietor is too weak 
to fight, or not bold enough to rebel. The Government will 
guardedly sell ** what rights they themselves possess the pro¬ 
prietors will sometimes knowingly exact rental for what they do 
not legally possess; the outside pubhc will occasionally suddenly 
upset the calculations of either party whenever the interests are 
sufficiently important to stimulate them to try^conclusions. We 
have more than once been turned aside from intended operations 
by discovering the real weakness of apparent rights; and, after 
a considerable experience, we have come to the conclusion that 
the whole matter as it stands is a hopeless muddle, that can only 
be attacked by a strong public body. 

If the Highland and Agricultural Society can ventilate the 
subject, and stimulate the proprietors to combine to force the 
hands of the department, so that a clear declaration of owner¬ 
ship he made, they would do more to open the way for the 
utilisation of vast tracts of our cultivable seashore, than could 
otherwise be managed by any amount of private enterprize. 

The first thing is to know who is the owner of the ground to 
be cultivated. We would surest that the elucidation of this, 
for the benefit of all concerned, is a worthy goal for a powerful 
Society, in combination with the Scottish proprietary. 

In the meantime, we do not believe that the heavy fee 
demanded will prove injurious or prohibitory to hona fide cul¬ 
tivators demanding important grants, but we do think it is 
high time that the poorer cultivator be considered. It is not 
perhaps necessary to grant leases if the Government would 
simply treat the unoccupied aud unutilised foreshores as wilder¬ 
ness land; and, like an American homestead, if the .man who 
cleared and planted any given portion of such foreshore were 
secured therein. Ifc is always necessary to remember that access 
to such ground and any required buildings connected with the 
business, must be through and upon the land of the ese advmo 
proprietor; and consequently their reasonable claims of juris¬ 
diction should be considered, so long as they did not unneces- 
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sarily interfere witli the conduct of the undertaking. But this 
question has already been raised in connection with salmon and 
other fisheries. 

The above considerations are wholly connected with foreshore 
cultivation, but this is not by any means to our mind the most 
promising department of oyster-culture. So far as our experi¬ 
ence goes, oysters spat more freely in deep water, and their spat 
also comes more readily to maturity there, This is also the 
American experience. In deep salt water the oyster breeds 
more readily, and also increases more rapidly in growth; while 
on the foreshores the fish fattens ” better, grows a finer shell, 
—a sign of a more delicate fish—and is altogether more manage¬ 
able, and beyond the reach of enemies. On the whole, we 
would look to more important and successful operations being 
conducted in our Scottish lochs by beds in deeper water, with 
plentiful spat-collectors suspended over them, and placed around 
them. When our own shore-beds were quite innocent of spat, 
the dredge brought up from some fathoms quantities of young 
about the size of a split pea; and this year we have dredged 
one stone with a dozen oysters, from a shilling to a florin in size, 
within ^a few hundred yards of our barren beds. These were 
evidently thrown by outside oysters. 

The temperature has no doubt something to do with the 
spatting of oysters, but we firmly believe our western lochs are 
quite as warm as the Thames estuary, although we have no 
certain data foir this. Certain it is, however, that there are far 
more oysters in congenial parts of the west than most people 
are aware of. We have taken thousands from a narrow piece 
of sea-bottom where the local authorities, constantly seeking 
them, declared none to exist. A gravelly bottom overgrown 
with tangle, often conceals immense numbers that the dredge 
could in no instance reach. Pure gravel we believe to be the 
best ground for oyster breeding, and a rich marl, or soft blue 
clay such as is common in some of our western districts, is the 
best feeding ground. This seems to supply the necessary lime 
in quantity, as well as the required nourishment. In this 
ground oysters may sink very deep without being choked with 
the soft muddy material; whereas, were they to sink at aU in 
sand, the irritation would rapidly destroy them. We think it 
better, however, to lay them out on wattled hurdles, on which 
they will reap the advantages of the rich fee<flng ground without 
danger of being overwhelmed. 

It is evident that deep-sea beds such as we advocate are 
beyond the reach of any but capitalists, or a combination of 
fishermen such as own and work the great Whitstable beds. 
Here we are on more certain ground, as the Government dis¬ 
tinctly arrogate to themselves the right to allocate such stretches 
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of sea-bottom ^to individuals or companies,—despite publio.use 
and wont,—as has been recently done in the Thames estuary 
itself. This being the case, on every ground it is the safer and 
more certain course to take, for a party of fishermen, to combine 
and plant such a sea-bed, having secured a Government grant 
therefor. Too much ground should in no case be granted to 
any one individual, unless under distinct conditions as to 
utilisation; but allowance should be made for a company, more 
especially of working partners, who would be stimulated to 
greater exertions when the profit was all their own. 

We should like to have entered more into the q^uestion of 
temperature, and also that of gravity. Our data are, however, 
not sufficiently reliable or extensive to build any definite 
theories upon. The estimation of chlorine in our own lochs 
differs but little from the Atlantic, although there is a consider¬ 
able influx of fresh water; while the figures with which we have 
been favoured as to other waters, arouse the suspicion that the 
samples have been taken from near or upon the surface, where 
the fresh water would be forced by an advancing tide. A fresh 
water oyster is much hardier, and better prepared for enduring 
•carriage than a salt water specimen. Severe cold, too, is not 
injurious to a full grown oyster; but a low temperature at the 
time of spatting is apparently fataL We believe the steady 
temperature of the deeper waters greatly favours the deposit of 
spat. 

Various attempts have been made along our shores to start 
fresh beds, but these have generally ended in failure. This 
has partly been caused by inattention to the first rules of any 
"culture,'"—^want of care and nursing—partly from want of 
knowledge of.the conditions of the problem. Thus we under¬ 
stand a large quantity of oysters were thrown down in Holy 
Loch, a district of sea thronged with mussels in myriads—^that 
snemy that chokes the ojsten —deep with mud which is con¬ 
stantly shifting, and open to the assaults of starfish and sea- 
urchins, tbme deadly enemies to the oyster, ^more especially 
when in a weak condition. Oysters have also more than once 
been laid down in Loch Etive unsuccessfully; but as they were 
taken from a neighbouring loch with scarcely any fresh water, 
and transferred at once to a loch remarkable for its variations 
of gravity and temperature, through the sudden enormous 
influxes of fresh water from its high and frequently snow-clad 
watershed, such a result was only natural and to be anticipated, 
without a much more careful and graduated transfer, so as to 
acclimatise the shellfish. 

The oysters of Loch Eoag, in the Long Island, have long been 
noted for their excellence, and at one time they were very 
numerous and readily procurable. A friend of the writer having 
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•collected a large number, laid them down in a sheltered part of 
the loch, and extended over the bed thus formed long ropes of 
heSther, with the heather in bunches all along, so as to act as a 
cultch for the oyster spat. This, in a season or so, was well 
•covered with the young oysters; but, as no government grant had 
been obtained, the depositor had no security against the public, 
and the scheme soon fell through from want of “security of 
•tenure.” 

Two years ago we took a lease of the southern shore of Loch 
Creran, in order thoroughly to test the possibility of creating an 
industry in connection with oysters among the warm western lochs. 
Our intention was at first to carry out the French system in its 
entirety; but, considering the different character of our seas, 
.and the necessity for the utmost care in securing what spat 
mighi be thrown, against being carried away by strong currents 
or unexpected gales, we set about the matter with even more 
■than French exactitude. 

Having gathered what oysters could be collected in time along 
our own shores, so that they might not require acclimatising, 
we had them placed in enclosures erected at the very lowest of 

• ebb tides, so that in no case would the oysters be uncovered, 
except for a few hours each fortnight. These enclosures were 
.made by driving strong stakes into the ground in a circle, and 
wattling them all closely around. This formed a strong dose 
•basket upwards of six feet high all around the deposited oysters, 
■on which it was hoped the spat would be sure to afiix itself; a 
firm bottom of sm^ gravel having been previously laid down, 
•■on which the oysters were laid. 

The result of the first season was unsatisfactory, as no spat 
whatever was found upon the wattles, upon the mpther oysters, 
•or upon the gravel The severity of the season of 1879, and the 
.fact that scarcely any spat or young oysters had been seen 
among those left in the loch, led us to throw the blame on the 
■untoward season; while the fact of the oysters having been 
■removed to their new position in the middle of the breeding 
. season, also led to the belief that the enclosed shellfish had not 
■had fair play. 

To counteract these possible errors, we determined to leave 
fthe oysters in the enclosures for another season; as well as 
make a series of new enclosures, to eliminate from the problem 

• certain possibilities incident to those already in operatiom 

For tins purpose we built one 40 feet in diameter, and upwards 
■ of 10 feet h^h, at the lowest of the tide; but as ^e rise of the 
rtide at the highest in Loch Creran is 12 feet, it was still below 
the surface at high water. As the oystma were all covered with 
wattled hurdles a foot or two over them, to catch any spat that 
might rise vnth the tide, we did not consider the ptution of the 
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time in which they were altogether under^ water as of much 
importance; but in order to test its influence on the problem 
we erected another further ashore, and of similar height, over 
which the tide at no time can flow clear. The bottom of this 
we dug out, so as to form a pond in which the oysters are 
always covered at the lowest of the ebb, in case the very short- 
period in which the others were occasionally out of the water 
should have some influence on the prosperity of the spat. 

All these were planted with our own fine oysters, in capital 
condition, and early in the season, so that they would be well 
settled ere the time arrived for throwing spat. They were like¬ 
wise wattled so closely with bushy branches of Scotch fir, spruce 
fir, and larch, and tied together with long wands of hazel and 
rowan,^ that the whole formed huge enclosures of close basket- 
work, impemous to any but the most embryonic enemies, and 
through which it was a practical impossibility the young of the- 
oyster could- escape. In some of them, also, are placed a pro¬ 
portion of the oysters under a basket of close wicker-work; but 
the absence of light in this case would materially interfere, no 
doubt, with the procreative power of the parent oysters. In 
another we placed an erection of cocoanut matting, whose 
roughened fibres have before now proved an admirable “ cultch ** 
for the settlement of the young oyster. When we consider that 
in each of these large well-secured and well-placed erections 
thousands of oysters in fine condition, native to the waters, and 
sufficiently settled ere the breeding season commenced, were- 
laid with care, the entire absence of spat is somewhat remark¬ 
able. That the spat could have been carried out by the currents, 
and somewhat severe gales of the early part of the season does 
not admit of belief; and the more especially as this loch outside,, 
no more than inside our erections, shows any sign of spat these 
two seasons beyond the merest sprinkling widely apart. This 
would be by no means a hopeful sign for our waters, were we 
not support^ by the fact that the omnipresence of the oyster- 
on our shores, shows that it certainly flourishes with us, while 
the almost universal failure of spat in the United Kingdom 
points to a general, and not a particular, cause for the absence 
of any with us. It is a well-known fact in connection with 
oyster culture, that in this country a good spat comes but once 
in many years, and considering the great fertility of the oyster, 
tms alone can account for its comparative scarcity in districts 
where it can always be gathered by the hundred in good 
weather. Our experience has shown that the explanation of 
currents carrying off the spat cannot explain this failure in our 
case, while the fact that in each year the di'edge or the “ graip 
1^ brought to light the survival of some few young, shows that 
the cause of destruction must come somewhere between the 
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conception of the young and its attachment to a cultch. Trank 
BucHand has lately asserted that cold is the cause of the de¬ 
struction of bhe spat, and this suggestion has much to he said in 
its favour, Ihe oysters appear to have been in the proper 
"milky” state, and in all likelihood threw their spat, which, 
however, would have met an uncongenial temperature in our 
seas, even during most of the last fine spring and summer. If 
not cold during the day the air was cold at night, and the water 
was most remarkably low in temperature late into the season. 

Again, our oysters may almost be called deep-sea oysters, and 
to a degree partake of their character; that is, they throw their 
spat late in the year, deep-sea oysters generally spawnii^ in the 
autumn. This being the case, if they continue their habits in 
shallow water, they will throw their spat at a season of the year 
when the chances ars altogether against them meeting with any 
kindly warmth in the shallows, which are assimilated in tempe¬ 
rature to the air, while the deeper waters remain at a more 
equable temperature. 

If this be certain, we would suggest that it would be more 
advisable to lay down our native oysters in deeper water, sur¬ 
rounded by fascines, and to import a different class of oysters 
for laying down in the shallows. The fact that the spat in 
Arcachon never fails, and that the Trench oysters spat early, 
would point to them as a class well suited for experimenting 
with on our extensive foreshores; but it must be said they seem 
to have altogether failed on the Irish coast. 

But the culture of the oyster as an industry is not by any 
means confined to the breeding thereof, a considerable propor¬ 
tion of the labour and capital employed in connection with them 
in England being directed to their collection when in the condi¬ 
tion of “brood.” They are thus termed when of very small 
size, and suitable for laying down on the beds on the foreshores 
of Essex and other specially favoured districts, where they are 
grown and fattened for the London market Similarly, the 
extensive beds of Beaumaris are replenished by dredging on the 
Irish coast, whence they were brought in order to improve in 
condition and flavour before being forwarded as required to the 
Liverpool market 

The continued steady decrease in the supply of such brood 
has sent the English boats and buyers all over the kingdom, and 
much of the brood laid down some years ago came tom Scot¬ 
land. T3jis meant great injury to our coast supplies, through 
sweeping off the young as they were deposited; and now t^t 
several years of a failure of spat have supervened, there are no 
oystera growing up to take the place of the parents, that con¬ 
tinue to he fished for local supply, as well as for occasional 
‘export. Looking to the importance of this branch of the subject. 
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it was necessary to consider wlience a snpply of “lirood,” or 
even immature oysters of a larger growth, were to be obtained,, 
seeing our own supply, as well as that of the neighbourhood, had 
apparently failed for the time. We had been more than once 
informed that those oysters imported from America were un¬ 
suitable for our waters, and did not thrive even if they lived. 
StOl this seemed the most likely source, and we determined tO' 
give it a fair trial 

The length of time most American oysters are on the way, 
and the very weak condition in which they arrive in this- 
country, demanded more especial care in the transport. This, 
through the care of a friend, we managed, first with some mature 
Americans, and these we laid down carefully, allowing them 
only to drink through the barrel at first, so as to prevent too 
sudden a change of temperature, and too much gluttony from 
the rich foreshores on which they were then laid They all 
survived and tlrove to our satisfaction. This induced a second 
experiment with young oysters of rather varied size, the smallest 
being less than a shilling. These also proved to be quite 
acclimatisable; and although we lost a good many thousands 
ultimately through a cold wind, while in a weak condition and 
exposed, this did not in the least affect the success of the experi¬ 
ment. ITot only did these small oysters fatten successfully this 
last summer, but those laid down in the month of April had 
grown in six months to a remarkable degree, many having quite 
added half-an-inch all round to the edge or frill of their shell. 
Conadering that they had to make up the loss caused by two 
months’ starvation in transit, and also become accustomed to 
entirely novel conditions of existence, this growth seems to us a 
very satisfactory proof of the suitabilily of our waters to their 
constitutions. These oysters were of a superior character to the 
ordinary American with its coarse mussel-shaped shell, having 
a small, clean, hard shell, that augured well for the delicacy of 
the fish. In all cases it may be predicted that a fish with a 
coarse shell is coarse in its own character, seeing that the shell 
is really the “skeleton ” of a shell-fish; and this holds good as 
a rule in practice. 

The result of our experience hitherto with careful oyster 
culture in Scotland, may be considered therefore under two 
heads:— 

As to artificial collection of the spat in shallow water 
we have been unsuccessful, apparently from the same causes— 
as yet unknown or only reasonably guessed at—as those affectiiig 
other portioDs of the United Kingdom. So that we are unable 
to consider ourselves otherwise than as still conducting a tenta¬ 
tive undertaking, which may yet from southern analogy be a 
future success. 
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SmotuI, The acclimatisation of young Americans as a source 
of supplying our exhausted Scottish heds has been thoroughly 
successful, and there oa^l be no doubt that these improve vastly 
in plumpness, as well as in delicacy, on those of our mud flats 
that are fitted for their laying down. 

It is unnecessary for us to enter here into details by which 
to show how a portion of foreshore may be best laid out for 
breeding or fattening purposes. This is dependent largely on 
local circumstances, and would also trespass far too largely on 
your space. Enough that we have throughout the foreshores of 
Scotland vast stretches of mud flats, well suited, -with'little cost, 
for laying down oyster fattening beds, by which the present 
dearth of good edible oysters would be greatly remedied. If the 
subject were taken up by our shore population with spirit, it 
would soon add a most important industry, at very small expen¬ 
diture, to the more especially suitable industries of Scotland. 


ON THE ECONOMICAL USE OF TURNIPS AS FOOD FOR 
CATTLE AND SHEEP. 

By the Rev. John GmuESFis, M.A, Motiswald Manse, Dumfries. 

Impcn'tanee of tlie Cultivation and Oomum/ption of Turnips. 

The introduction of turnip husbandry marked a new era in the 
history of agriculture in Scotland. Moreover, the cultivation 
of this root crop has been prosecuted by the ^rmers in North 
Britain with characteristic industry, enterprise, and success. 
The comparatively moist climate, as well as the free friable 
character of much of the soil, axe highly favourable to its 
growth. This was apparent to Scotch farmers soon after the 
cultivation of turnips became general, and no effort has since 
been spared to discover the circumstances most favourable to 
their successful growth. On almost all points the cultivators of 
turnips had to feel their way; but so earnest, systematic, and 
persevering were the practical steps taken by farmers’ clubs and 
individual farmers to study the dreumstances most conducive to 
the growth of heavy crops, that a large measure of success was 
attained at a comparatively early period. The principal points 
investigated included the following:—the preliminary prepara¬ 
tion of the soil, the best varieties of seeds, the most suitable 
time of sowing different kinds in different districts and altitude 
so as to seeure the most healthy and bulky crop, distances apart 
of drills, width of hoeing, kinds and quantities of manures to be 
applied to supplement the farmyard manure, &c. A great 
revolution in public sentiment in r^ard to all these particulars 
has been effected since turnips were first extensively cultivated,. 
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tut on. most of them comparatively little substantial prc^ess 
has been made during the last quarter of a century. Quite 
recently, it is true, the spirited and energetic promoters and 
managers of the Aberdeenshire experimental stations, and others, 
have been conducting investigations ■with the view of deter¬ 
mining the cheapest kinds of artificial manures which may be 
used for the turnip crop with success, and also the most econo¬ 
mical form in which these may be applied. Moreover, as we 
shall have occasion to point out by-and-bye, they have drawn 
prominent attention to the great diversity in the intrinsic feed¬ 
ing qualities of roots grown in different climates, on different 
qualities of soil, and more especially with different kinds of 
supplemental manures. However, the main aim and hope of 
these experimentalists are not so much to produce decidedly 
heavier crops of turnips than have hitherto been grown, as to 
demonstrate how this important root crop can be raised 'with 
less outlay on artificial fertilisers than has generally been 
incurred. 

But it appears to us that nothing like the same consideration 
has been given on the northmm side of the Border to the very 
important question, how the turnip crop may be most economi¬ 
cally and profitably consumed when once it has been snceess- 
fuUy raised. The very plentifulness of these roots in Scotland 
has contributed to this state of matters. Such bulky crops have 
been grown that in ordinary seasons there has generally been a 
full supply for both cattle and sheep on most farms where turnip 
husbandry is pfactised, while in exceptional years difficulty has 
sometimes been experienced in getting the crop consumed in 
time to allow the succeeding cereal crop to be sown, and before 
the bulbs lost much of their nutritious qualities. 

Falzie of (ko Tnrmp Or<^. 

Before proceeding to discuss the question whether the turnip 
crop has hitherto been generally put to the most economical and 
profitable use in Scotland, it may serve to show the immapse 
practical imj«rtance of the subject, and be otherwise useful in 
connection with the object of our paper, if we remind the reader 
of the great value, from every point of view, of this root crop. 
There ate not a few extensive counties in North Britain, the 
success of whose agriculture directly, as well as indirectly, 
depends more on turnips than on any other industrial crop! 
This remark applies more particularly to the north-eastern, 
south-eastern, and south-western shires. The only considerable 
exceptions to this are the counties of Perth and PLfe, in bh aTi of 
which a wide area is annually devoted to the growth of this 
bulb. In the triangular-shaped district lying north-east of a 
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liue djawn from Dundee to Nairn, no less than 40 per cent of all 
the acreage devoted to the production of turnips in Scotland is 
situated. The county of Aberdeen alone contains not much short 
of one hundred thousand acres of this crop, being almost one- 
fifth of the total area devoted to it in Scotland. In the counties 
of Eoxburgh and Berwick there is 11 per cent., and in Dum¬ 
friesshire and Galloway 10 per cent Thus these ten counties 
contain upwards of 60 per cent,—^that is, three-fifths of the 
acreage under this important root crop. 

Other considerations besides its wide area show its value nnd 
importance. It is . very costly to raise. The labour bill alone 
of growing an acre of such roots is a heavy one, including as it 
does horse work in preparing the land, carting the manure, and 
harrowing and grubbing the plants at various stages of their 
growth. To that has to be added the expense of manual labour, 
nl.qn at all stages. The heaviest outlay is generally incurred on 
the manure bill, especially when the value of the farmyard 
manure is estimated, as well as what is actually paid for supple¬ 
mental fertilisers. It appears from a report made public at the 
t.i'TnA we write, that the average cost of manures per acre in¬ 
curred in the growth of swedes by members of the Gaiioch 
(Aberdeenshire) Turnip-growing Association during the last six¬ 
teen years has been £5, 5s. Of course, some of these manures 
are unexhausted at the end of the season; but it must also be 
borne in mind that this residue is to some extent coimterbalanced 
by what was in the land before the seed was sown. Further, 
there is the expense of harvesting the crop, for such of ihe bulbs 
as are consumed at the farm-steading require to have their tops 
cut off and be carted there. Besides, as we shall endeavour to 
show, it is profitable to uplift also whatever of the balance is to be 
consumed on the land by sheep; for, apart from the injury done 
by frost and the ravages of ground game, careful feeders are 
finding it remunerative to cut the bulbs and give them to white 
stock in troughs, instead of allowing them to be eaten where 
they grew. The aggregate outlay on these processes is thus very 
great. Another circumstance which enhances the value of the 
turnip crop, is the fact that during the winter months the stock¬ 
keeping capabilities of arable farms where mixed husbandry is 
pursued, are largely dependent upon this root crop, for in the 
cattle and sheep-feeding districts, the number of stock fed 
during any season is principally regulated by the measure of 
success with which it has been cultivated. Even the receipts of 
the hill farmers, who do not grow a single bulb on their hold¬ 
ings, are lai^ly influenced by it; for the price which th^ 
receive for lamte, aged wethers, and cast ewes, is in no small 
degree dependent on the favourable prospect or otherwise of the 
season’s turnip crop in the lowlands at the time the sal^ are 
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made. Moreover, tlie indirect benefit derived from the growtji and 
consumption of this crop, is not the least valuable feature about 
it. ITot to speak of its influence in cleaning and pulverising the 
soil, the rich fennyard manure made by cattle fed upon the 
bulbs at the farm steadings, and the consolidation of the land by 
the feet and its enrichment by the droppings of the sheep 
folded upon them, exert a highly beneficial influence upon the 
soil for several succeeding years. As already indicted, turnip 
culture is the backbone of agriculture in wide districts of Scot¬ 
land. So much is this the case, that if a heavy erop of sound 
and nutritious bulbs is raised, and if they are consumed under 
favourable drcumstances, it is tacitly taken for granted that the 
success of the following cereal and hay crops, and even of the 
pasture during the remainder of the rotation is so well secured, 
that only the occurrence of one or more bad seasons can prevent 
this being accomplished. Thus all classes of farmers are deeply 
interested in this widely-cultivated root crop. Indeed, it is not 
too much to say that its comparative failure throughout North 
Britain in 1879 was a much greater calamity, and entailed a 
heavier pecuniary loss to the farmers generally, than done 
by the indifferent cereal crop in the lowlands, and the positively 
bad one, which was in many instances not reaped at all, in the 
uplands and upper valleys in that disastrous year. 

The foregoing considerations show the value of the turnip 
crop since it b^;an to be cultivated on anything like its 
present wide dimensions. But we venture to point out that 
recent events have mside this root crop even more important 
than it was at any previous period of its history. It is the 
settled conviction of many of the best-informed authorities on 
agricultural questions, that one of the best weapons with which 
to contend against the extensive and increasing imports of 
American beef, is to make large and liberal use of the maize and 
other feeding stuffs our American cousins send ns in ship loads, 
to assist in the manufacture of beef and mutton at home. Such 
dry concentrated food can be brought across at a cheaper rate 
and with less risk in that form than as beef or mutton, and our 
winter climate is more favourable than that of America for 
stock-feeding. Consequently we have advantages in bringing 
stock from a store or lean condition to a fat form, and placing 
them on the British market, which the United States and 
Canadian feeders do not possess. Now, our contention is, that 
it is the plentifulness of turnips in Scotland which makes this 
practicable, and indeed comparatively easy of accomplishment. 
We do not assert that it could not be done without roots, and with 
nothing but hay and similar dry food of home production; but 
with a plentiful supply of such a cool, moist, and Withy food 
as turnips, to form the basis as it were for such heating articles 
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as make,'cotton, and other foreign cakes, the work of producing 
%eer and mutton can be prosecuted with much greater safety as 
regards the health of the animals, as well as on a much more 
extensive scale. Hence, it never was so important as now, that 
whatever may he the success with which turnips have been 
•sTaised in any particular season, they should be put to the best 
and most economical use. 

&eneml Fractice of consuming Turnips in Scotland, 

And here the question meets ns face to face, Have turnips 
hitherto been put to the best and most economical use in Scot- 
■land 1 We unhesitatingly reply in the negative, on the ground 
-that by far too many watery bulbs have been given to both 
•cattle and sheep in the past, though it is a gratifying and hopeful 
circumstance that the general practice is steadily undergoing 
■iimprovement in this particular. In the early history of the 
turnip crop in North Britain, it was the universal practice to 
give cattle being prepared for the fat market an unlimited 
supply of bulbs, with no other food except long straw or hay— 
commonly the former. Young store cattle, when the crop was 
a plentiful one, had the same food supplied to them. This 
system is still pursued to a considerable extent in Aberdeenshire 
.and some other districts, and it found its most prominent 
•master and advocate in the person of the late Mr M‘Combie of 
Tillyfour, whose name must always be mentioned with becom¬ 
ing respect as a breeder, grazier, and feeder of the best class of 
cattle. The only modification of this system which Mr 
M'Combie adopted in his later years, was to allow a limited 
quantity of concentrated food to the cattle for a short time 
before they were despatched to the fat market. He says in his 
■ ‘‘ Cattle and Cattle Breeders,” p, 31:—^‘^The method I adopt as to 
using cake and corn is the following:—On the different farms 
where I feed the cattle, I put a fourth part of their number only 
upon cake and com at one time, and six weeks is about my 
. limit ‘of time for cake and corn, etc., paying the feeder before 
they are to be sent to the fat market.” “ For commercial cattle 
and for commercial purposes, two months is the utmost limit 
that cake and com will pay the Aberdeenshire feeder, there 
• can be no substitute for grass, straw, and turnips, except for a 
very limited period” (p. 30). He also mentions that it’was his 
invariable practice to give his wintering cattle as many turnips 
. as they could eat, and that Ms store cattle never saw cake, com, 
or potatoes. We have quoted Mr M*Combie's views and practice 
in this way because he may betaken as a favourable representa- 
ive of the once numerous but gradually diminishing class of 
. cattle-feeders who believe in giving cattle an unlimited supply 
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of tnmips. This means, be it undeTstood, the consumption by 
each animal of from 1J cwt. to 2 cwt. daily, according to its age 
and weight, cattle two-and-a-half years old and upwards getting 
through the larger quantity. T^en cattle are put upon a 
restricted allowance, the daily consumption varies from half a 
cwt. to not much short of cwt., the substitutes given along 
with this diminished supply being very various. 

The practice of feeding sheep on nothing but turnips was for 
a considerable number of years all but universal in Scotland, 
and it still prevails more extensively than the similar method 
does in regard to cattle. Young store sheep folded upon turnips 
seldom get any dry food, except the very limited quantity of 
long hay or straw which they take out of the sheep-racks. The 
most enterprising and skilful feeders are in the habit of allow¬ 
ing both aged wethers and half-bred and other lambs, being 
pushed forward for the fat market, a pretty liberal allowance of 
grain and cake for several months before they are sold, but 
there is still a laige proportion of owners who allow their sheep 
to subsist upon turnips alone during the whole winter. The 
system widely followed in the south-^west of Scotland, and in 
other districts, of the growers of the turnips letting the con¬ 
sumption of their crop to sheep-feeders at so much per hegii 
per week, tends to perpetuate the practice of feeding them upon 
nothing hut roots. Even those owners of sheep who are in 
favour of giving them supplemental food, are not unnaturally 
unwilling to defray the entire cost of doing so, while most of the 
farmers do not seem to realise that, on account of the enhanced 
manurial value of the sheep’s droppings, as well as the restricted 
quantity of turnips which would be consumed, it would prove 
jemunerative to them either to accept of a less rate per week 
for the board of the sheep, or to agree to pay a portion of the 
coat of the cake or other dry food allowed. In many districts 
where turnips are plentiful, it is customary for park ewes— 
Cheviots and other breeds from which half-bred lambs are 
reared—to be folded upon turnips during the months of Eeb- 
ruary and March; in fact, from the former date they get nothing 
hut watery bulbs until the lambing season is close at hand, when 
they are removed back to the pastures. The system—common 
in the midland and southern counties of England—of giving 
either feeding or breeding sheep cut hay or straw or chaff, is 
followed to a very limited extent, although quite recently it has 
also been growing in public favour, and is slowly but surely 
extending. * ^ 

Object of this I^aper, 

Our object in this paper is two-fold. (1.) To endeavour to 
show that the system of feeding cattle upon an unlimited supply 
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of turnips, with no other acoompanunent than long straw, and 
of giving sheep nothing but watery bulbs during the winter 
months, is unnatural, extravagant, and even wasteful Our 
contention is, that the proper quantity of turnips to give an 
animal in ordinary circumstances is as nearly as can be calcu¬ 
lated that amount which will supply its desire and its need for 
water, and that positive loss is incurred when any considerable 
quantity, more than serves this purpose, is allowed. We do not 
mean to say that exceptional circumstances may not arise, 
justifying a departure from this general rule. On the contrary, 
as we shall try to show towards the close, in some seasons, 
when, for example, the turnip crop is a very heavy one, and 
when, owing to the high price of stock or other causes, it might 
be hazardous to purchase additional animals to consume the 
surplus roots, it may be prudent, and even profitable, to give the 
stock on the farm a decidedly larger allowance of roots than 
should be given in ordinary circumstances. In such matters it 
would not be wise to carry out such a rule rigidly, as obviously 
discretion and judgment are necessary in modifying it accord¬ 
ing to circumstances. (2.) A further part of our object will be 
to discuss the best form in which to give the restricted quantity 
of turnips to cattle and sheep, and also the best substitutes to 
use in various circumstances, with the view of supplementing, 
by purchased food as well as by home-grown grain, etc., the 
fodder and roots on the farm. 

To some extent our arguments will he founded on general 
considerations, based on the composition of turnips, and on their 
suitability, or rather non-suitability, for being the sole or even 
main food of stock. But we shall also rely ou the experience 
and testimony of cattle and sheep feeders in all parts of the 
United Kingdom. In gathering materials for this paper, we 
have been in communication with many eminent agriculturists 
in the leading stock-feeding districts of Great Britain, almost 
literally from John o’ Groat’s to Land’s End. We have met, on 
all hands, a cordial readiness to communicate any information 
asked, and more especially the results of personal experience in 
the feeding of both cattle and sheep, with turnips as the basis 
of the food given. This readiness has arisen ^ike from the 
expressed appreciation on the part of our correspondents, of the im¬ 
mense practical importance of the subjeet, especially in the face 
of the serious American competition with which the British 
stock-feeder has to contend, and also a willingness to communi¬ 
cate any information intended for the use of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland. Many of our informants 
express their regret, that the actual results of the different modes 
of feeding tried by them had often not been put to a sufficiently 
exact test, owing to an absence of the means of applying such a 
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test. In such matters, weight is the only satisfactory and reKable ■ 
criterion to go by. Price is no true index of the progress made by 
stock on any given food, as the animals may have been bought 
cheaply and sold when beef has increased in value, or vice versa.. 
A weighing maching, powerful enough to weigh eattle,.ought to be¬ 
an appendage to every farm-steading of any considerable dimen¬ 
sions. It would prove of great vdue in helping the farmer to 
form a reliable estimate of the money value of his live stock,, 
when, after being fed, they are ready to be disposed of to the 
butcher, and its presence would make it practicable for him to- 
test the progress they are making from time to time. By such, 
a system, stods-feeding would be reduced to a comparativdy 
exact art, instead of being the slip-shod, rule-of-thumb, half 
guess-work which, it must be confessed, it unfortunately is at 
present. Such weigh-bridges are common on all large farms in 
America, and also on not a few small ones, and this- is a phase 
of transatlantic agricultural enterprise and exactness of pro¬ 
cedure which cannot too soon be copied by farmers in this- 
country. Would it not be reasonable to expect landlordsiS^ 
l)ear the first cost, and charge their tenants a fair annual sum 
for their use ? 

Difference in tJie Composition of Twnips. 

In order to judge of the advisability of giving live stock a 
large and especially an unlimited supply of turnips, it is 
necessary to have a clear and correct idea of the constituent 
elements of a turnip. Of what, then, is one of these roots com¬ 
posed ? As we shall find by and bye, there is an immense- 
difference in the nourishing properties possessed by this root 
crop, according to the variety, to the quality of the soil on which 
it has been grown, to the manures applied, and other circum¬ 
stances. But let us take as our basis at this stage, an average 
swede grown on a fairly good soil Such a bulb is found on 
analysis to contain about 90 per cent, of water and only 10 per 
cent, of solid matter. In other words, in every 100 Ihs. of swedes 
there are 90 lbs., that is 6 stones 6 lbs. of water, and only 10 lbs. 
of dry matter. Thus, when a bollock consumes 2 cwt. of such 
roots in a day, he swallows 200 lbs., which is equivalent to 18 
gallons, of water. An animal eating 1| cwt. thereby driTiVg 
150 lbs. or 13| gallons of this liquid, while 1 cwt. contains 
100 lbs, or 9 gallons of it Now, let it be borne in mind that 
this very large quantily of liquid, which an animal getting a 
large allowance of turnips parties of daily, is possessed of 
nothing better than the properties of ordinary water. People 
are met with who cling to the idea that there must be some 
special virtue in the water in turnips, ebe the small proportions 
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of tligir solid matter which is nourishing, could not do stock the 
amount of good which it does. But this is unquestionably an 
erroneous impression, for the analysis would be a very defective one, 
and consequently be misleading, if the liquid called in analysts’ 
reports water, were anything different from ordinary water. In 
regard to this point, Mr Jamieson says, in his report to the 
Aberdeenshire Agricultural Association for 1877-78 (p. 24), 
“ It may safely be said that water and fibre do not add to the 
nourishing value of the turnip.” 

Having seen that 90 per cent, of an average swede is corn- 
loosed of water, let us next inquire what are the constituent 
elements in the remaining 10 per cent. “? Speaking in general 
terms, it may be said that not more than two-thirds of it in any 
case, and generally from one-tenth to one-fifth less than that 
proportion, is composed of nourishing feeding properties. 
About one-third of this 10 per cent, is what chemists call 
** woody fibre,” in which there is no more nourishment than 
there is in a piece of pulped wood or in raw cotton. Only from 
5 to 5^ per cent, of the whole turnip consists of flesh-forming, 
heat-producing, and fattening properties. We have constructed 
the following table to show an approximate estimate of the 
weight of water and other substances partaken of by cattle, 
according as they are each fed daily upon 2 cwt., IJ cwt., 
1 cwt., and | cwt. of turnips respectively:— 


TMe shoioing Composition of Average Swede in Daily Allowanees 
given to Cattle, 


2 cwt 

cwt 

1 cwt. 

1 cwt 

200 lbs. 

150 lbs. 


75 Ihs. 

12 « 

^ >9 

6» 

99 

8 „ 

6 « 

4 „ 

3 „ 


8 » 

2 „ 

99 

224 lbs. 

168 lbs. 

112 lbs. 

84 lbs. 


Pure water. 

(Flesh-forming, heat-producing, 
\ and fattening elements. 
Woody fibre. 

f Mineral ash and pectinous sub- 
< stances similar to jelly in 
( most kinds of fruit. 


The largest size of half-bred lambs (between Cheviot ewe and 
Leicester or Lincoln ram), when fed upon turnips, alone, will 
consume about 30 lbs. or thereby daily, while secondary lambs 
of this class will eat upwards of 20 lbs. in twenty-four hoprs. 
Of the former quantity, 27 lbs. are pure water, about 1" lb. 
woody fibre, about J lb. mineral ash, etc., and only 1| lb. heat- 
producing, fattening, and flesh-forming matter. When a sheep 
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coBsnmes 20 lbs. of swedes tiie poor animal actually swgjlows 
18 lbs. of water; that is, probably about one-seventh of its live 
weight daily of that cold liquid and only 1 lb. of nourishing 
food, the remaining 1 lb. being woody fibre and mineral ash, 
etc. 

Bnt it would be very misleading if we proceeded on the 
assumption that turnips generally contain only 90 per cent, of 
water, for many crops show when analysed as high a percentage 
as 92 and even 93. Farmers and feeders of live stoch have 
long been aware that white turnips and other common varieties 
are decidedly more watery than the firmer and more compact 
swedes. But neither class has been sufficiently alive to the 
great diversity which is found in the composition of bulbs of 
the same variety grown on different kinds and qualities of soil, 
manured with different kinds of fertilisers, and produced under 
different dieumstances in other respects. There is probably as 
much difference in the feeding qualities of turnips raised on 
different soils as there is known to be between grass and cereals 
grown on such soils. It is well known that some grass land will 
feed cattle rapidly fat, while grass on other soils would not lay flesh 
on the same animals though they should be grazed for a long life¬ 
time upon it. Doubtless, the same holds good to a large extent 
with turnips. Speaking at the annual meetii^ of the Aberdeen¬ 
shire Agricultural Association in 1879, the late Mr M'Combie 
of Tiflyfour said, that “ the difference in turnips grown on good, 
from those raised on inferior land is so great, that I should never 
think of putting feeding stock upon the turnips grown on inferior 
land.” 

Again, the kinds and quantities of manures applied have 
un(^uestionably a powerful influence in determining the com¬ 
position of the turnips produced. “Fast” or quickly soluble 
manures, which force forward the growth of the plant, tend, to 
some extent, to deteriorate its quality and to lessen its 
properties. _ Mr Jamieson says that one result of the Aberdeen¬ 
shire experiments has been to show that, while the application 
of nitrogen to the turnips has considerably augmented the gross 
produce per acre, yet that that increase in weight has consisted 
principally, if not entirely, of water. He shows that a crop of 
20 tons per acre, containing 93 per cent of water, is only equal 
to Ilf tons per acre containing 88 per cent of that liquid. Mr 
^wes calls in question the correctness of the inference as to the 
influence of nitix^en in causing the bulbs to be so much more 
watery. "V^ere “doctors differ” it would be rash presumption 
for the writer to hazard an opinion. But fortunately for us, 
the weight of our argument is not in the smallest degree 
dependent on the question, as to what has principally con¬ 
tributed to the unusually watery character of particular bulbs. 
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Both ^parties, and indeed all analysts of experience, admit 
End testify that, however produced, many crops of turnips 
contain 92 and even 93 per cent, of water, and that the solid 
constituents in them are lessened in a proportionate degree. 
Thus, some bulbs, fairly representing large crops, contain only 7 
per cent, of solid matter, -while other fair specimens from 
•different fields and differently manured, show as much as 12 
per cent, of solid in^edients. Moreover, not only is there a 
great variation found in the percentage of solid matters found in 
different bulbs raised on Afferent classes of soil, and witli 
different manures, but whatever be the percentage of solid 
matter, the proportion of heat-producing, fattening, and flesh¬ 
forming matter therein is found to be considerably affected by 
the same influences. Thus, crops which show on analysis the 
same percentage of gross solids may yet differ greatly in their 
nourishing properties. There is a wide field open for scientific 
-experimentalists to make more precise and reliable investigations 
and discoveries in this department than have yet been made; but 
it has been so far clearly established by many independent in¬ 
vestigators, that, be the causes what they may to which they are 
to be attributed, such diversities as we have indicated do in 
reality exist. These are points to which most agriculturists 
hitherto have not been suflBlciently alive. It has been too much 
the custom to look upon turnips simply as turnips, without 
realising the difference there may be between them in composi¬ 
tion and nourishing qualities, and consequently in money value. 
In the meantime let us realise that there are turnips and 
turnips, hoping that scientific experimenters may ere long 
discover, for our benefit the main causes which contribute to 
‘the existing differences. 


Turnips too watery to constitute the Sole or mm Main 
Food of Live Stoch 

Now, our contention is, that turnips are far too watery in 
their composition for it to be prudent or economical to make 
them the sole or even the principal food of live stock. It is 
true that the greater portion of the weight of an animal is made 
up of water (store cattle, sheep, and pigs contain water in the 
proportion of from 60 to 63 per cent of theix entire live weight), 
but this falls fax short of being nine-tenths of their live weight, 
.and therefore it may legitimately be inferred, that when, say, a 
sheep is supported entirely upon turnips it is swallowing an 
excess of water. Unerring instinct leads a dumb brute, if fed 
upon dry or moderately moist food, to partake of that quantity 
of liquid, and nothing more, which is good for it; and this. 
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we submit, is a powerful argument in favour of the opinion we' 
have already advanced, that live stock should, as nearly as- 
possible, get just as many turnips as will supply their desire for- 
and their need of water. 

This argument, drawn from a consideration of the percentage 
of water in the bodies of animals and from their instinct, may be 
supported by an examination of the composition of grass, which 
is the natural food of graminivorous animals. This vegetable- 
may be regarded as embodying in something like due proportions 
the proper constituent elements of the food of the beasts which, 
subsist upon it. What, then, is the percentage of water im 
ordinary grass in its natural fresh condition? One chemist gives, 
the mean percentage of that liquid in eighteen species of fresh 
grass plants as 68, while another chemist specifies 70 as the mean 
percentage in no fewer than twenty-one species. If we take 
the larger of these' estimates as the percentage of water in a 
fairly representative specimen of fresh grass, there remains 30 
per cent of solid diy matter. There is thus 70 per cent of 
water in grass, the natural food of cattle and sheep, as compared 
with 90 per cent in swedes, which are an artificially produced 
food, being a difierence of 20 per cent Consequently, when a 
bullock consumes cwt of turnips it swallows 150 lbs. of 
water; whereas, in eating the same weight of fresh grass, it, 
partakes of only 117 lbs., or about 3 gallons less. 

However, the difierence in the relative composition of turnips 
and grass is much more strikingly apparent when we compare- 
the quantity of dry solid matter which each contains. Since 
turnips have 90 per cent, and grass 70 per cent of water, it 
follows that the former has only 10 per cent of solid matter as. 
compared with 30 per cent, possessed by the latter. Conse¬ 
quently, in any ^ven weight of each, there is contained three 
times the quantity of dry ingredients in the grass that there 
is in the bulbs. Thus, when a bullock consumes 1J cwt of 
swedes it secures therein less than 17 lbs. of dry food; whereas,, 
in the same weight of average green grass, it obtains no less than 
50 lbs. of such solid matter. Again, when a sheep eats 20 lbs. 
of turnips it gets only 2 lbs. of solid food, as compared with 6 
lbs. which it would derive from a similar weight of ordinary 
pasture grass. If a closer examination is made of the different 
ingredients in the dry matter of turnips and grass respectively,, 
our position will be still further illustrated and supposed. We 
have seen that in 100 lbs. of the former vegetable only from 6 
lbs. to 5^ lbs. are nourishing, the remainder being woody fibre 
and mineral ash. Cocksfoot may be taken as a representative 
grass, seeing Mr Way found the percentage of water in it to be 
aboxit an average, viz. 70. The remaining 30 per cent, he 
accounted for as follows:—^flesh-formiug 4*UG per cent, fatty 
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matters 0-94 per cent., heat-producing 13*30 per cent., woody 
fibre 10*11 per cent., and mineral ash 1*59 per cent. Thus, 
when the three nourishing constituents are summed up they 
show 18*30 per cent, of the whole, as compared vrith only from 
5 to 5^ per cent, in the case of turnips. Consequently, there is 
exactly three-and-a-half times as much nourishing matter in 
any given quantity of the above variety of grass as there is in 
the same weight of swedes. 

Now, in looking to the composition of grass as affording a 
criterion by which to judge of the expediency of using turnips 
as the sole or main article of food for cattle and sheep, we must 
not restrict ourselves to a comparison of the proportion of nour¬ 
ishing food in each or of the percentage of moisture in each, but 
we must ascertain how much water has to be partaken of in the 
case of each variety of food in order to secure a given weight of 
dry solid food. If any animal is to make satisfactory progress 
towards maturity, and, indeed, even if it is to maintain itself in 
life, it must consume a certain weight of heat-producing and 
flesh-forming food. Let us assume that a given animal requires 
daily for this purpose 8 lbs. of such solid food. To obtain this, 
in the form of grass, it has to imbibe only 31 lbs. of water; 
whereas, to secure it with turnips as its sole food, it has to take 
into its stomach no less than 136 lbs. of that cold liquid. 
Again, when a sheep eats 20 lbs. of turnips, 18 lbs. of its food is 
moisture and only 1 lb. nourishing food; but to get the same 
amount of solid nourishment in grass, it has only to imbibe 
4 lbs. of water. But if this holds good with swedes, whose 
analysis shows 10 per cent, of solid matter in their composition, 
what are we to say of the wide area of roots grown with fast 
manures on inferior land, which contain not more than 7 or 8 
per cent, of dry substance ? It is well known that when there 
is a lengthened track of mild moist weather, there springs up, 
even on pasture land where the soil is naturally good, a soft 
watery herbage which lacks in a large measure the rich fat¬ 
tening qualities which grass on the same field is possessed of in 
ordinary warm dry weather- This illustrates how the presence 
of an excessive quantity of moisture deteriorates the feeding 
propeities of what is otherwise good and nourishing. When the 
matter is closely looked at in this light, no one need be sur¬ 
prised that so many crops of turnips have enough to do to keep 
animals in life and fail to add to their flesh and fat. Dean 
Eamsay tells about a ministers man who flattered himself thai^ 
if he could not, as the result of his long association with hia 
master, preach a sermon, he could at least draw an inference. 
“ And what inference,’^ he was asked, “ would you draw horn 
this text:—^ A wild ass snuffeth up the wind at her pleasure ? ’ 

“ I wad draw this inference,” was -John^s quaint reply, ‘^he wad 
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snuff a lang time afore he would fatten upon’t,” Much the 
same might be said of many crops of watery innutritions 
turnips, on which stock are attempted to be fed without a 
sufficient supplement of dry and concentrated food. 

But it may be asked. What harm can arise from giving live¬ 
stock even a superabundant supply of such a harmless liq[uid as 
water ? We reply that, to compel art animal nolens wUns to take 
in this way far more water than it either desires or needs, not 
only does no good, but that it does positive harm. And here let 
it be borne in mind that the moisture in turnips in their natural 
state is at a very low temperature, and that a large and hearty 
meal of cold roots by themselves must reduce the temperature 
of the body of the animal partaking of them, and even 
produce a positive chill upon it. At the time when it was 
customary to give cattle an unlimited supply of them, it was no 
uncommon sight on a cold winter day to see bulloks standing 
literally shivering after they had gorged themselves. In the 
case of sheep the chilling influence of the roots is greatly 
aggravated by the fact that the surroundings of the poor dumb 
brutes may be exlsremely unfavourable, the temperature of the 
atmosphere being often low, and the wind, it may be, piercingly 
cold, while the skin of the sheep may be drenched with moisture, 
and tie land on which it has to spend its time is wet, miry, and 
alto^ther comfortless. That such a mode of feeding, especially 
in the case of breeding animals, is prejudicial to health, we shall 
by and bye quote abundant testimony to prove; but, apart 
altogether from a consideration of the general health of the 
animal, what, we would ask, is the effect of pouring such a 
superabundant supply of coldwater into the stomach of the poor 
brute? Why, just to counteract the beneficial influence of a 
considerable proportion of the nourishing and heat-producing 
elements which are contained in the solid parts of the turnips. 
A large proportion of the food which an animal eats is entirely 
used up in keeping its body warm, and in maintaining its vital 
movements. The food which is not used for this purpose either 
passes out of the body in its smretd, or is retained therein, being 
converted into permanent increase. Now a large proportion of 
the solid matter in the quantity of turnips consumed by an 
animal subsisting entirely upon them, is used up in producing 
heat in the body. ^ The exact proportion consumed in this 
necessary function is dependent on a variety of circumstances, 
one of the chief of which is the temperature of the animal’s 
body. Heat is equivalent to food, and hence if a bullock or a 
sheep be chilled either by its outward circumstauces being cold, 
or by its internal warmth being greatly and suddenly reduced 
by a hearty med of cold watery roots, part of the food partaken 
of is consumed in bringing the beast back to its normal tempera- 
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ture. SV'hen, therefore, the temperature of the body is reduced, 
as it. undoubtedly is, by imbibing, in the excessive supply of 
turnips, a superfluity of water generally so cold as to be little 
above the freezing point, some of the food in the roots is used 
up in restoring the body to its natural degree of warmth. Con¬ 
sequently such of the nourishing qualities of the turnips as are 
expended in this work of restoration are wasted in proportion to 
the amount of superfluous cold water imbibed. We have seen 
that there is in average turnips only 1 lb. of nourishing food 
in proportion to every 18 lbs. of water. But when these watery 
bulbs are given in very large quantities to live-stock, a portion 
of the dry solid food is used up by the presence of the excessive 
supply of cold moisture imbibed, and thus one part of the bulbs 
counteracts the beneficial influence which the other is fitted to 
fexert. 

Inasmuch as a proportion of the food consumed by an animal 
is spent in heating its body, food may truly and accurately be 
spoken of as fuel. Now suppose that you pump a large quantity 
of cold water into the boiler of an engine, an extra quantity of 
coal or other fuel will be consumed in raising the water in the 
boiler to the same temperature it was in before the additional 
supply was pumped in. In the same way, when the temperature 
of an animals body has been much reduced by swallowing, in 
the form of turnips, an excessive quantity of cold water, a 
portion of the solid matter in the bulb, which is respiratory or 
heat-producing, will as truly be hirTied away in restoring the 
temperature to its normal condition. Every one is aware that 
if more water is put into a boiler than will produce the steam 
necessary to overtake the amount of work to be accomplished, 
the fuel spent in bringing that superfluous water to the boiling 
point is wasted. In the same way food is wasted in restoring 
an animaVs body to its natural temperature after it has swallowed 
an unnecessary supply of cold water; animal heat is thereby 
unnecessarily consumed, the fuel for which would otherwise 
have been utilised as food. The degree of waste in each case ie 
in proportion to the quantity of superfluous water, and the way 
to prevent the waste is to limit the liquid to as close an estimate 
as can be made of what is proper and necessary. 

However, we would here take occasion to remark, that on no 
account should the risk be incurred of leaving cattle with an insuf¬ 
ficient supply of water, either given separately or mixed in their 
food. Considerable as we hold the loss to be from compelling 
them to partake of a auperabandant quantity, the loss would no 
doubt be even greater if they do not get enough to satisfy the 
cravings of nature aud to replace the moisture constunad in the 
system. But the safeguard against this latter danger lies in 
giving the cattle an opportunity of drinking water at least once 
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daily, whatever he the quantity of bulbs on which they ar^ being 
fed.- This is a point, the importance of which has not been 
■sufiBlciently realised by cattle-feeders in the past, though it must 
be added as a gratifying circumstance, that of late years farmers 
have been gradually becoming more alive to the advantage of 
attending to it. Accordingly, it is getting far from uncommon, 
where circumstances are favourable, to introduce water by 
gravitation into cattle-courts, boxes, and even stalls, so that 
the animals may quench their thirst when they feel inclined 
to do so. Many of the correspondents who have favoured us 
with communications on the subject of this paper dwell with 
emphasis upon the importance of all winter-fed cattle having 
access to water. It is well known that some men drink more 
water than others who are living otherwise on precisely the same 
diet. Is there any reason to doubt the existence of a similar 
diversity among the lower animals in regard to the inclination 
for and the need of moisture in some form ? Besides, just as 
human beings, owing to a change in the state of their bodies, feel 
a greater need of a drink to cool their heated system at one time 
than another, so live-stock undergo similar changes in their 
state of body and general health which create in them a varying 
desire to quench their thirst. They will sometimes partake of 
water and at other times not, but they should always have the 
offer of it, if not constantly, at least at frequent intervals, and at 
the longest daily. It may be put within their power with 
perfect confidence, for their unerring instinct will prevent them 
from liking more than is good for them. 

We make no apology for dwelling at such length on the 
watery nature of turnips, and their unsuitabiKty on that account 
for being the sole or the principal food for stock, because we 
are persuaded that their use in excessive quantities has in many 
cases stfisen from an imperfect realisation of their composition. 
There is an a/rgummtvm ad Twwmmi we have heard used with 
good effect, which may be briefly quoted before passing from 
this part of the subject. Swedes we have seen to be composed 
of water and solid matter in the proportion of nine parts of the 
former to one of the latter. What would a sheep-feeder, who is 
in the habit of giving his flock nothing for months except turnips, 
think of the following recipe for mixing his grog ?—“ Take a 
quart bottle, and in it mix one glass of good whisky with nine 
glasses of cold spring water; partake ad libitUm, especially when 
the temperature is below the freezing point, and refill the bottle 
as often as required.’^ It would be safe to predict a very limited 
consumption of such a mixture. But that is just the proportion 
in which the food of his sheep is mixed, and we would ask, in 
all seriousness, is there any good and sufficient reason why the 
one should be differently treated from the other in this respect t 
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iarffe supplies of Twrnijps prejudicial to tlie Health of 
Breedvng Stock, 

Our object up to this point has been to show, from general 
^considerations, that the practice of feeding cattle and sheep 
solely or principally upon turnips is unnatural, extravagant, 
and even wasteful. Before proceeding to consider what ought 
to be substituted for a portion of the watery roots, we would 
point out the important fact, that a large supply of turnips to 
in-calf-cows and ewes in-lamb is prejudicial to their health, and 
therefore is equally to be condemned on that account as it is 
on the ground of direct economy. The general health of feeding 
and store cattle and sheep suffers in a comparatively small degree 
from a liberal allowance of roots, unless when they get a com¬ 
plete surfeit of them, or where the bulbs are frosted, in which 
case serious consequences not infrequently ensue, especially in 
the case of cattle. But when live stock are pregnant, the matter 
is entirely changed, and experience has shown that, when in that 
-exceptional condition, they are very liable to be injured by too 
large an allowance of turnips. 

Large supplies of roots are believed by many experienced 
farmers to have a tendency to cause abortion in the case of cows 
in calf. Our subject is otherwise such a wide one that we did 
not make extensive inquiries on this branch of it. Mr William 
Housman, writing in the last number of " The Eoyal Agricul¬ 
tural Society of England's Journal” (voL xvl, part 2) on the 
management of a shorthorn herd, says in regard to the various 
systems pursued in Aberdeenshire: " It has been noticed that cows 
casting their calves is the more common in years when there is 
a large supply of turnips and a small crop of straw.” An emi¬ 
nent breeder of shorthorns in Scotland, in a communication to 
us in regard to this point, says: " The farm, like most in the 
district, is worked on the principle of supplying the stock with 
turnips and straw alone as food in winter. Of late years, the 
bad seasons have so reduced the crops of turnips grown, that 
occasionally we have had to depend on artificial substitutes. 
TThe prices of food pause difference in practice; but perhaps the 
most satisfactory plan has been to give, instead of the mid-day 
meal of turnips, a feed of lb. ground decorticated cotton cake 
mixed with lb. oat husks. In ordinary seasons we give three 
feeds of turnips, each weighing from 30 lbs. to 40 lbs., with 
about 10 lbs. of oat or barley straw; and in bad seasons we have 
given a night and morning feed of about 30 lbs. turnips each, 
^nd a mid-day allowance of IJ- lb. cotton cake and IJ lb. oat 
husks, with a liberal supply of water and the usual allowance 
of straw given at three different times. Our experience has 
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convinced ns that the feed of 3 lbs. cotton cake and oat ^husks- 
keeps the cows in better condition than the third feed of say 
30 lbs. turnips does. We have fewer cases of indigestion, and 
though our experience is not of sufficiently long standing to 
speak confidently on such a difficult point, we think the risk of 
abortion is less.’* The writer goes into a calculation to show 
that the two systems are about equal in cost; but the one meal 
of dry food has the advantage in practice, inasmuch as it is found 
better both for the health and the condition of the animals. 
Mr E. C. Cruickshank, Lethenty, Aberdeenshire, informs us, 
that since he commenced the system of giving a mixture of dry 
concentrated food as a substitute for a portion of the liber^ 
supply of turnips formerly given, he has had no case of abortion 
during the winter months with the exception of two or three 
exceptional cases in which other causes were clearly traceable. 
His mixture consists of 3|- cwts. ground cotton cake, 3 J cwts. 
bran, cwts. ground oats, and 1 cwt. ground linseed, mixed 
with an ample quantity of oat husks, for a weekly supply for 
twenty-eight cows, costing 3s. 2d. per head per week, or 6Jd. 
daily. The daily allowance of turnips ranges from 30 lbs. to 
35 lbs. for each cow. It may be interesting and useful if we 
quote the daily feed for each cow at Lethenty in the form of a 
time-table:— 

6 A.M. —1 lb. bran, oata, and ground decorticated cotton cake ; J lb. 
ground linseed mixed with oat husks. 

6.30 A. 1 C,—^Barley straw.- 

10.30 A.M:. —30 Im. to 35 lbs. tunnps, with the tops on so long as they axe 

£re)^ 

5 P. 1 C.—mixture similajr to the morning one with straw. 

On this system of feeding the cows improve rapidly in condi¬ 
tion when dry,,and they maintain their condition after they are 
calved- Moreover, when fed in this way, they do not fall off in 
condition when turned out to grass in May; hut the supply of 
food is reduced a little before they go out to grass. They have 
a supply of water always before them, which is a matter the 
importance of which cannot be over-estimated. 

The cases of abortion caused by an excessive supply of turnips 
decidedly more numerous with ewes in lamb than with cows 
in calf. The main cause of this is probably to be found in the 
fact that the latter class of stock always get an allowance of 
straw, hay, or other dry food, and that this counteracts to a con¬ 
siderable extent the deleterious influence of the watery bulbs; 
whereas breeding ewes, very commonly in many districts of Scot¬ 
land and elsewhere, get nothing but turnips during a couple of 
months of the year, and that, too, at the most critical stage of their 
pregnancy,—^viz., immediately before their lambing time is due. 
As we have already explained, it is customary in the south-west 
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of Scotland and other localities to fold park ewes upon the tnr- 
aaip fields during Februaiy and March with the twofold object of 
providing, as is most erroneously thought, an abundant supply 
of nourishing food for the expectant mothers, and also to allow 
the pasture fields to become clean and fresh preparatory to the 
advent of the lambing season. On the merits of this system we 
would quote the verdict and testimony of a well-known autho¬ 
rity south of the Border, viz., Mr Coleman, Eiccall Hall, York: 
“ The practice formerly so coromon .of stuffing breeding ewes 
with roots is most extravagant, most unhealthy, and most unna¬ 
tural A good turnip year in Norfolk was invariably followed 

by a bad lambing season.It is stated in 

Morton’s ‘ Cyclopaedia of Agriculture ’ that a ewe will consume 
daily from one-third to one-fourth of its live weight of roots 
when supplied with these alone—that is, from 25 lbs. to 30 lbs 
daily. Of this bulk of food nine-tenths is water; the tempera¬ 
ture of which water, in the winter, is seldom many degrees above 
the freezing-point. How much of the food of the animal must be 
burned away, so to speak, in order to raise this mass to the tem¬ 
perature of the body! If, moreover, the animal is lying or 
standing on wet ground, wMch can hardly be avoided, the body 
becomes so chilled externally as well as internally that the 
foetus is starved; a number of dead or pot-bellied and weakly 
lambs is the result^ especially from shearling ewes. The only 
wonder should be that any escape” (“ Eoyal Agricultural Society’s 
dournal,” voL i, second series, p. 246). Mr Joseph Darby, in the 
same journal for 1877, remarks, “ For ewes heavy in lamb, how¬ 
ever, a full supply of turnips, with no dry food of any sort as a 
healthful alterative, must be extremely injudicious and hazardous. 
The laws of physiology do not condemn the custom of allowing 
ewes in lamb to live entirely upon turnips more than the prac- 
ticEd experience of flookmasters themselves. Sad losses, indeed, 
have accrued from persevering in the system, and yet some 
farmers are so hard to turn out of old ruts that in various parts 
of the kingdom it still holds sway.” 

There is perhaps no person in G-reat Britain who has paid so 
much attention to this phase of the influence of turnips as Mr 
Henry Woods, agent to Lord Walringham, Merton, Thetford, 
Norfolk. He made it a matter of the most extensive inquiry, as 
well as close personal observation and study. He issued queries 
-to many flookmasters and shepherds on the subject, and has em¬ 
bodied the substance of the four hundred replies which he received 
in an invaluable lecture, entitled, “Abortion and Mortality among 
Ewes ” (published at the “Norwich Mercury” Office). He quotes 
details regarding many flocks where a laige and liberal allow- 
^ce of roots had been followed by a very large number of abor¬ 
tions. It is impossible to peruse his masterly summary of the 

TJ 
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numerous cases reported to him without having the conviction 
forced upon the mind that turnips are most dangerous «food to 
he given in large q[uantities without a mixture of dry food to 
breeding ewes. His conclusions are thus briefly stated," I think 
it must be clear to any person who has followed my remarks in 
giving details of cases that swedes are proved to be unhealthy 
food for breeding ewes. I might have adduced many other 
cases from my returns confirmatory of this. In the few in¬ 
stances where the ewes have done well when feeding on swedes, 
the daily supply has been limited, and there has almost invari¬ 
ably been an allowance of other food as well. My experience 
has shown me that swedes are constipating and heating, and 
liable to disorder the system of the ewes and to produce low 
fever ” Mr John Wilson, Willnage, Dunse (formerly of Eding- 
ton Mains), in a communication to us on tMs subject, says:— 
A full allowance of dry food along with turnips is even more 
essential in the case of sheep than of cattle. This is even of 
more importance in the case of breeding ewes than of eild sheep. 
Turnips alone and without stint are a most unsafe and unsuit¬ 
able food for pregnant ewes, and more < especially during the 
latter half of their period^ when the rapidly-growing foetus draws 
so severely on the vital forces of the dam. At this stage ewes 
are greedy eaters, and if allowed to gorge themselves with cold 
watery turnips there is great risk of their casting their lambs 
prematurely; or worse still, of the lambs dying in the wombs 
and being ejected at the full time in a putrid state. It has 
happened several times during the past twenty years that a 
failure of the turnip crop has compelled flookmasters to stint 
their ewes as regards turnips, and to make up for this by a fuller 
allowance of nourishing dry food than they had been accustomed 
to give, with the invariable result that they have done better 
than in years when turnips were plentiful and lavishly used.” 

In explanation of the unfavourable influence of large supplies 
of tumipfe to breeding ewes, Mr Woods says (p. 37, 38):— 
‘‘There is, I think, no use denying the fact that the blood 
derived from innutritions food taken into the stomach of a ewe 
is very poor in quality compared with that which is formed 
from sound healthy food. In such a case, the organs which ought 
to be supported by good and healthy blood are supplied with blood 
tliat is little better than water, and, becoming debilitated, their 
natural functions are impaired and weakened. The lamb in the 
womb of course derives its support through the blood of its mother. 
If that blood is weak, impure, and wanting in sustaining power, 
the lamb must suffer, lose vitaKty, and becoming nothing more 
nor less than an offending body to be eventually expelled from 
the womb. Hence the sad number of abortions which my 
returns unfortunately disclose. On the other hand, where ewes 
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have been fed 'with, a fair allowance of good, wholesome, 
strengthening food, supplementing turnips, notwithstanding the 
unfavourableness of the season, thej have remained strong and 
healthy, and their ofifepring have been strong and healthy also.” 
The only other witness whom we wiU produce on this point 
is Mr George Armitage, M.RC.V.S., Hertford, who, in his 
prize essay “ On Abortions and Premature Labour in Mares, 
Cows, and Ewes,” published in the “ Transactions” (voL iv., 1872), 
says:—“ Again the blood of the mother may be destitute of the 
elements required by the foetus, and this condition is observed 
in animals reduced to the verge of starvation by subsisting on 
scanty or inferior food, &c. An exclusive diet of turnips has 
been known to cause abortion in a whole flock of pregnant ewes, 
a result due to the small quantity of nutritious elements in com¬ 
parison to the large amount of water. Such causes produce, 
first, partial death of the mother; she becomes ansemio, and 
cannot give to the young that which she does not possess; and 
the latter, the least able to bear the want, inevitably dies, and 
must be expelled if the mother lives.” 

Mr Woods, in his lecture, refers to the prevalent impression 
in many parts of England, as evidenced in the replies to his 
queries, that superphosphate has the effect of producing less 
healthy turnips than bones, shown by its inducing abortion and 
death among sheep. In preparing the material for this paper, 
I drew the attention of the lecturer to Mr Jamieson’s remarks 
on this portion of it, in the report of the Aberdeenshire Agri¬ 
cultural Association for 1877-78 (p. 24), to the effect that the 
evidences on which the above impression is founded are unsatis- 
fectory and inadmissible. Mr Woods has kindly furnished ns 
with the following remarks on this most important question, 
regarding which he is so well entitled to speak. He says, “From 
the testimony of four hundred sheep farmers in various parts of 
England, who were each good enough to answer twenty questions, 
and from my own personal experience and observations before 
my lecture was delivered in 1877, I am more than ever 
convinced that two kinds of roots are unhealthy food for ewes 
when in lamb, unless they are given in moderation and sup¬ 
plemented by other kinds of food. The roots to which I refer 
are swede turnips, when grown with any kind of manure, and 
common turnips when grown where a libmal allovan.ee of 
superphosphate has been applied to the land, but the most 
dangerons of all manures is ‘ mineral superphosphates.’ In the 
answers to my questions, it was shown that as many cases of 
abortion and loss of ewes arose from the use of swedes as food 
for ewes when in lamb, even when grown with rape cake, lalf- 
inch bones, or faimyaid manure, as from the use of omnmon 
tundps grown from minmul superphosphates. So far as my 
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experience goes, I have found, that swede tnmips are constipat¬ 
ing and heating, and conseq^uently the ewes, while seeming to 
a oasnal observer to be doing very well, may be gradually getting 
out of health from a disordered stomach, and imperceptibly 
drifting into a state of low fever, which, too frequently, if not 
almost invmiably, ends in abortion and death. A careful 
observer of ewes fed on swede turnips will frequently see the 
dung of the ewe becoming dark in colour and of a hard buttony 
character. This should be a warning to any floekmaster to 
change the food of his ewes at once, or bad results will follow. 
Of course the heating effect of the swedes could be somewhat 
corrected by reducing the daily allowance and by a liberal use 
of fresh broad bran mixed with hay chaff. Too often, however, 
this supplementary health-giving food is omitted. It is a fixed 
idea amongst observing shepherds in the eastern counties of 
England, that turnips grown from superphosphate manure are 
most dangerous food for breeding ewes. I myself believe this, 
but prolably the shepherds and myself arrive at the same con- 
dusion from different points of view. The shepherds believe 
that the ewes ‘ lick up,’ as they call it, the manure when feed¬ 
ing on the turnips, and so strongly is the feelitig impressed upon 
the minds of many shepherds that nothing will induce them to 
pull up the roots of the turnips. My idea is, that turnips grown 
from superphosphates are of inferior quality, from growing very 
rapidly at first while feeding upon the soluble superphosphates, 
but when this manure is somewhat exhausted, and dry weather 
sets in about September, the growth of the root is checked, and 
a good deal of what I would aSnost call woody fibre is formed in 
the root. When ewes are fed on such turnips during winter, the 
food is both indigestible and innutritions. Just at the time 
when the lamb in the womb is, as it were, sapping the life-blood 
of the ewe, the poor creature is losing power by being fed on 
innutiitious food, and the result must be death, or probably 
abortion first and death afterwards. If fiock-masters would not 
be so ‘ penny wise,’—^as unfortunately too many are,—and would 
give their ewes some linseed cake, crushed oats, and fresh broad. 
bran mixed with hay chaff, then I believe that turnips grown 
.from superphosphate manure could be fed off with breeding 
ewes without running the very great risk many persons now 
incur from the use of such roots.” 

JPart of the food substitvied for the Turnips wWrdd 
should he fyalky. 

But the question now presents itself, if it is unnatural, waste¬ 
ful, and, in the case of some classes of stock, also preju^dal to 
health to give a large and especially an unlimited supply of 
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turnijps, what substances ought to be used as substitutes for the 
proportion of watery bulbs withheld, and in what quantities and 
proportions ought these to be ^ven? Before proceeding to 
attempt to answer this question, it may be proper at this stage, 
to remark generally, that some portion of the food so substituted 
should be bulky in its character. This holds good alike in 
regard to cattle and sheep, though in a greater degree of the 
^ former than the latter. In a v^uable lecture delivered before 
“ the Dublin Society, about fifteen years ago, Mr Lawes showed, 
that in consequence of a difierence subsisting in the proportions 
of intestines and stomachs, cattle can consume a coarser and 
more bulky food than .sheep, whilst sheep again may be fed with 
a less nutritious food than pigs. He showed that for 100 lbs. 
weight the ox has 11J lbs. stomach and only 2f lbs. of intes¬ 
tines; the sheep, lbs. of stomach and 3^ lbs. intestines; 
whilst the pig has only 1^ lb. stomach to 6‘2 lbs. of intestines. 
Thus the ox is enabled to take a larger proportion of bulky 
food than sheep, and sheep than pigs. Thus the size of the 
stomach of the ox and the sheep points to the desirability of a 
bulky food, inasmuch as the digestive organs of both classes 
being naturally adapted for disposing of bulky and but moder¬ 
ately nutritive food, it is essential to their comfort and healthful 
rumination that their food be in sufficient bulk to enable the 
animal at each meal to fill its paunch. Ho doubt a bullock 
could be fed pretty successfully, at least for a limited time, upon 
concentrated food alone, provided it has also an abundant 
supply of water at its command. But in such a case its* 
digestive organs would be much more liable to become deranged 
than when b^g allowed bulky food in fair proportion to the 
provision which nature has made for the accommodation and 
digestion of its victuals, and besides a smaller portion of such 
concentrated food would probably be made use of, and assimi¬ 
lated by the system, than would be the case if it were mixed 
with some bulky material. It is not essential, or even of first 
importance, that there should be much nourishment in this 
filling-up substance. All that is necessary, or at least h^hly 
desirable, is that it should be sufficient to satisfy the demancte 
of the bovine system for bulk of provender, hay, straw, oat 
husks, or- meal seeds, bran, &o., being commonly us^ and very 
suitable. Though sheep, from their physical construction, can 
do with a rdatively snudler proportion of bulky food than cattle, 
yet it is equally important to bear in mind that the above 
remarks apply generally to them also. Cattle always get fodder, 
which serves the purpose well or indifferently, accordii:^ to the 
quantity allowed; but, not infrequently, the consumption of 
turnips by sheep is practically restricted, by giving them a very 
liberal diet of dry concentrated food, without any other bulky 
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provender, sucli as cut hay or straw being substituted f5r the 
watery bulbs withheld. If there are any truth and force in the 
foregoing remarks, this is a mistake so great as to justify our 
calling attention to it in this pointed way, even at the expense 
of a httle repetition of idea. 

Relative profit of feeding upon Turnips alone, aTtd with limited 
quantity of them and dry food substituted. 

We now approach the most important, in fact the crucial 
stage of this question. What are the relative profits of the two 
systems now under consideration,—^the one being the plan of 
using turnips as the sole or principal food of live stock, and the 
other, the method of withholding a considerable proportion of 
the watery bulbs, and giving as a substitute a mixture of bulky 
and concentrated dry food ? The object of the farmer being to 
make the largest pecuniary balance, after meeting rent, defraying 
labour and manure bills, and all otl\er expenses, the primary 
consideration with him, is what system will show the best 
balance ? We have ab^dy expressed our r^ret that experi¬ 
mental evidence of such an exact and reliable character as would 
be of itself conclusive on this matter is unfortunately not at 
our command. In the absence of it, we can merely appeal to 
the general experience of stock-owners who have tried both 
methods. The testimony on this point which has been furnished 
to us is as uniform as it is strong. We applied to several dozens 
of the most eminent and extensive cattle and sheep feeders in 
both divisions of the United Kingdom, and without one solitary 
exception they testify that they have been convinced alike by 
experience and observation, that in every respect it is decidedly 
more economical and profitable to give live stock a restricted 
daily allowance of turnips, and to substitute for the quantity 
withheld, dry nourishing food of one kind or other, than to give 
stock large supplies of cold watery bulbs. There is a considerable 
diversity in regard to the weight of turnips allowed the various 
classes of stock by different feeders. Moreover, the practice as 
to the kinds and quantities of substitutes employed is, as might 
be expected, also very various. By and bye we will quote a large 
number of specimens of the proportions allowed for both cattle 
and sheep, by a corresponding number of arable farmers. 
Meanwhile, we must endeavour, with such imperfect materials 
as are at our service, to compare the relative profits of the two 
systems. 

There is one circumstance regarding which a large number of 
stock-owners have borne testimony to us in connection with this 
inquiry, and also at many other times, and which, indeed, we have 
repeatedly seen with our own eyes, and that is, that in a season 
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wlxen slJOre-cattle, owing to a superabundanoe of roots, have been 
allowed a very liberal, if not, indeed, an nnlimited supply of 
turnips, they have proved leaner and in a lower state of health 
and thriving generally when turned out to the grass in spring 
than similar stock have been which were fed upon a moderate 
allowance of roots of no better quality. This corroboration of 
our contention cannot but carry great weight with it, for almost 
every stock-owner has either met with it in his own experience 
or has observed it in that of his neighbours or others. Here 
then are instances where a very liberal allowance of roots did 
positive harm as compared with a smaller supply where no 
other food was given. 

Mr M'Oombie of Tillyfour’s recorded experience of giving his 
store beasts and even his commercial cattle, as he was wont to 
term his ordinary beefers, nothing but turnips and straw until 
about six weeks before they were consigned to the fat market, 
may be quoted as militating against tins view. But there are 
two circumstances which seem to make that eminent feeder’s 
experience exceptional to some extent. The one consists in the 
superior quality of his turnips, to the importance of which fact 
he himself seems to have been fully alive. The other is the fact 
that his cattle were generally aged, four years of age or so, when 
they were prepared for the market, and thatrthey had previously 
been kept on superior grazing-land. At that stage the period 
of natural growth was past, and they had been well prepared 
internally by nourishing natural food in the form of grass. 

On the other side of the Atlantic, where roots are not nearly 
so plentiful as they are here, careful experiments have been con¬ 
ducted with the view of economising this expensive crop, and of 
ascertaining what daily allowance of these can be given to stock 
with the greatest profit. Mr James Biggar, the delegate from 
ILirkcudbright to Canada in 1879, speaking in his report of the 
work at the Ontario School of Agriculture and Model Farm, 
says:—" They are at present carrying on experiments in cattle¬ 
feeding with animals of different breeds, and test the increase 
of live weight on the scales from time to time. Professor Brown 
expects each animal to gain 2 lbs. per head daily. He has found 
it profitable to reduce the allowance of roots to 30 lbs. or 40 lbs. 
daily, and allow a larger quantity of grain, &e.—6 lbs. to 10 lbs., 
according to circumstances.” He mentions that Mr Hobson, an 
extensive cattle-feeder in the same district, gives 12 lbs. to 
15 lbs. meal daily, and 60 lbs. roots. A Mr Donaldson in the 
same province found it profitable to allow 60 lbs. to 70 lbs. 
turnips, and from 8 lbs. to 10 lbs. meal and bran daily. The 
ration of roots to fattening cattle at the model farm attached to 
the Ontario School of Agriculture is exceptionally small, but in 
explanation thereof, and in forming an estimate of its expediency, 
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it must be borne in mind that roots are there scarce and Expen¬ 
sive to raise, whereas concentrated dry food, such as maize, &c., 
is plentiful and cheap in comparison with the state of matters 
in this country. 

We have been furnished with a statement by Mr Bryce 
Wright, Dowhill, Girvan, regarding three different systems of 
feeding cattle, which we shall use as the basis of our calculations 
to compare the relative profit of feeding cattle upon an unlimited 
supply of turnips and oat-straw, and of feeding them upon a 
restricted quantity of the former with two different weights andi 
values of dry concentrated food. The different time required to* 
make a bullock fit for the shambles according to each diet is* 
based on Mr Wright’s personal experience and observation of the 
three different systems. Of course farmers will form their own 
estimate of these figures; but we venture to affirm that they will 
be found a close approximation to fact, as, indeed, might be 
expected, considering Mr Wright’s lengthened experience in this 
special department, and his close and accurate observation of 
all matters pertaining to the farm. We should explain that 
the calculations of expense are based on bean meal bemg bought 
at 23s. 4d. per 280 lbs., and linseed cake (Pearson’s home made) 
at £10,10s. per ton, turnips grown on the farm being reckoned 
at 10s. per ton, or 6d. per cwt. To simplify the statement as 
much as possible, the element of fodder is left out of account 
altogether, it being presumed that the same weight will be con¬ 
sumed in each case. 

It is presumed that three bullocks or three lots of bullocks, 
as equal as possible in every respect, are put up to be fattened,, 
and are fed upon different diets. The rations and estimated 
expense in each case will appear from the following condensed 
statement;— 


Class I,—^Fed on turnips alone, with straw:— 

168 lbs. {Ij cwt.) turnips dail 7 , at 6d, per cwt.=9d. per day, or 
6s. 3d. per week, or Sis. per month. It is estimated that 
this lot must be fed. in this way for B&o&n. months before 
they are fat, costing in that time £7, 7s. 


Class II.—^Fed on limited turnips (84 Ihs.), with 2 lbs. bean meal, 4 lbs. 
linseed cake, and straw ;— 


84 lbs. (I cwt.) turnips, at 6d. per cwt. . 
2 lbs. bean meal, at per lb. 

4 lbs. linseed meal, at 1 jd. per lb. 



lid. per day, 

or 6s. 8d. per week, or 25s. 8d. per month, or £6, 8s. 4d. 
for the Jim months that will he necessary to feed each fat 
on the above diet. 
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Clas® in.—^Fed on limited turnips (84 lbs.), “with 3 lbs. bean meal, 
6 lbs. linseed cake, and straw :— 

84 lbs. (I cwt) turnips, at 6d. per cwt. . • 4id. per day. 

3 lbs. bean meal, at Id. per lb. . . . 3d. „ 

6 lbs. linseed cake, at 1 Jd. per lb. . . 6 jd. „ 

ls.2id. per day, 

or 8s. 3|d. per w’eek, or ^1,13s. 3d. per month, or £6, 13s. 
for the jour months which must expire before they are fat 
when so fed. 

Ifow it will be observed that the same quantity of roots is 
given in Classes II. and III., and that the sole difference in the 
diet consists in an additional allowance of concentrated food 
being supplied to the last lot, which is presumed to have the 
effect of shortening, by one month, the time occupied in the 
process of fattening. It appears that, leaving the increased 
value of the manure out of account in the meantime, there is a 
saving of 18s. 8d. each in the second lot, and of 14s. in the third 
as compared with the first. Ihis, moreover, is irrespective of 
the extra fodder consumed by the animals in Class I., and also- 
of the additional attendance during the two or three months* 
that they have to be kept longer than the others. 

This difference in cost of food, presumably to produce equal 
results, is of itself a profit by no means to be despised, but it 
represents only a part of the gain from restricting the roots, for 
the consumption of turnips in the two last classes is only one- 
half what is daily going on in the first, and besides, in the 
latter it is continued for seven months, whereas in the others it 
lasts for five and four months respectively. Thus, if the same 
weight of roots was set aside at the outset for each lot, consider¬ 
ably more than one-half of them is still unconsumed in the 
classes where artificial food has been given. At the rate of 
1J cwt. per day, or 42 cwt. in a month of twenty-eight days, 
14 tons 14 cwt. would be consumed in seven months. A con¬ 
sumption of 84 lbs., or | cwt. per day, is equivalent to 21 
cwt. per month, or to 5 tons 5 cwt. in five months, and to 
4 tons 4 cwt. in four months. Thus there is a balance of 9 tons 

9 cwt. of unconsumed turnips in the one case, and of 10 tons 

10 cwt. in the other. Accordingly, considerably more than 
double the number of cattle can be fed, according to either of 
the two last-mentioned scales of diet, as compared with the first, 
and, therefore, whatever profit is ix) be made from cattle-feeding 
in any year, a proportionately greater profit can be thereby 
cleared where the turnips are restricted, and dry concentrated 
food substituted. The only additional element to be estimated 
in the calculation, and which would modify the result to some 
extent, is that while the same gross weight of roots would be 
consumed by the laiger and the smaller number of beasts, the 
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former would require a greater quantity of straw both for fpdder 
and for litter. 

We had intended to present the comparison between the three 
classes in another aspect, but our remarks on this part of the 
subject are already too lengthened, and we must forbear. It 
may be desirable, however, to indicate the purport of it in the 
briefest possible terms, and the reader can follow it out for him¬ 
self if he feels so disposed. Take a given number of acres of 
turnips, say 10, at say 20 tons per acre, and calculate how 
many cattle these roots would feed according to the quantity 
allowed in each class, and an approximation may be made there¬ 
from of the gross profit made from the specified acreage. Do 
not let the critical reader suppose that we image it to be all sun¬ 
shine and plain sailing. When circumstances are favourable, 
satisfactory profits, such as we have indicated, may reasonably 
be anticipated, but when cattle-feeding proves little more than 
profitable, or positively unprofitable, through the high prices 
paid for stores or otherwise, aU such calculations are liable 'to be 
disturbed. As we shall endeavour to show towards the close, 
the system must be modified and adjusted according to circum¬ 
stances. We merely depict its operations when the conditions 
are normal 

The gain in the enhanced value of the manure from the 
purchased food opens up a question sufficiently wide and 
important to be dealt with in a separate paper, and therefore 
we must rest contented with turning this paragraph into little 
more than a finger-post to point to it. There is no surer, safer, 
and, we believe, more economical plan of maintaining a farm in 
high manurial condition than the consumption of a large quantity 
of dry, concentrated feeding stuffs in the feeding of live-stock. 
It is true that the liberal expenditure of money in such a form 
must be gone about with care, discretion, and skill. It further 
requires capital, and also patience, for the indirect profit de¬ 
rived from it is not reaped for a tima But in comparing the 
two systems of feeding animals upon turnips, with or without 
supplemental food, the greater value of the farmyard manure 
in the one case than in the other must have its due weight 
attached to it in the calculation. There is one advantage which 
superior farmyard manure has in this respect to the rank and 
file of arable farmers which we would specify, because we are 
persuaded that it is not sufficiently understood and appreciated. 
In the absence of a chemical analysis of his soil, a farmer is so 
far in the dark as to what he should apply with the view of 
conveying to it the proper substances in their due proportions 
to bring it to a state of fertility. He is liable to supply some 
things which axe not required, at least in such large proportions, 
and he may omit others of which it is deficient, and the presence 
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of whicli, in sufBcient quantity, is indispensable to bring, so to 
speak, the other substances which are abundant into play. For 
to give heed to Liebig’s “ law of minimum ” is to lay hold of 
the key—^it may be a small one—^without which the way to 
successful farming cannot be reached. All the farmer has to 
guide him in ordinary circumstances to the selection of his 
fertilisers is a general consideration of what he has taken out 
of the land by crops in the past, and what he proposes to 
extract in this way in the future. In the present state of 
agricultural education, most farmers, even if they had an analysis 
of their land, would probably not feel themselves to be compe¬ 
tent judges of what are its principal deficiencies, and how these 
can be best and most economically supplied. Now we maintain 
that all the greater value ought to be attached to rich farmyard 
manure produced by cattle liberally fed upon supplemental food, 
because it is known it must contain a mixture, in desirable 
proportions, of every one of the fertilising substances, with the 
•exception perhaps of phosphates, which almost every soil requires 
to make it fertile for most general purposes. It is in the end as 
cheap to every farmer as any other, and to most farmers it is,- 
in existing circumstances, the safest and most desirable, inas¬ 
much as it is most likely to convey to his soil what it really 
wants. Being a mixed all-round manure, it restores to the land 
a portion of everything that was taken from it, and special 
circumstances and requirements can be taken into account in 
the selection of the supplemental fertilisers. 

The practice of using home-grown grain to a considerable 
extent as supplemental food for stock has much to recommend 
it, and never more so than at the present time. It has of late 
become increasingly difficult for the British farmer to dispose of 
various kinds of agricultural produce in their raw state with 
profit, unless, indeed, in special cases, where, from the poximity 
of his holding to favourable markets or other exceptional cir¬ 
cumstances, he can sell it to advantage. Hence the practice of 
manufacturing the bulk of the crops raised into beef and mutton, 
thereby making them "walk to market,” is being found the most 
remunerative to follow. But in the process of converting them 
into a walking condition, there is ample room for exercising skill 
^nd discretion. We would take occasion to mention, in this 
connection, the system pursued by Mr W. T. Sproat, Bomess, 
Kirkcudbright—a member of a family and also a place both 
long associated with the best specimens of heefers produced in 
the south-west of Scotland- The dry-trough food used by Mr 
Sproat in feeding cattle consists of a mixture of various ingre¬ 
dients, principally oats, barley, wheat, and cake. His practice 
is to mix the draft-grain of the above three varieties—about 
equal weights of each—and to grind it in a grist mill driven 
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by the water-wheel used to propel the thrashing-mil. There¬ 
after a proportion of cake is added. When first housed, the- 
cattle get from 4 lbs, to 5 lbs. each of this mixture daily, the- 
allowance being gradually increased until about double the 
above quantity is given to each before they are disposed of 
prime fat. This system has many advantages, which those who • 
pursue mixed arable farming would do well to study and imi¬ 
tate. Mr Sproat in thrashing his grain '' draws ” it carefully, so^ 
as to make the main produce really heavy and good. Conse¬ 
quently, for what cereals he sells, he receives the top price, 
current in the market. But the secondary produce of the farm 
is made use of in the way we have described. If the latter were 
disposed of in its natural raw state it would he parted with at a 
sacrifice; whereas, when manufactured by the grist-mill and 
mixed, it is admirably adapted for feeding purposes. By this 
means the cake bill is kept down, and, moreover, the feeder' 
knows the real ingredients of the home-produced food he is. 
using. On the other hand, where the arable farmer sells nearly 
aH his grain, and buys almost all the feeding stuffs for his stock, 
two separate profits are reaped at his expense. The purchaser- 
of the grain has a profit in disposing of it to the consumer, such 
profit being often largest where the produce is of second-rate^ 
quality; and the seller of the cake or other artificial food has. 
a profit off it, apart from the drawback that the purchaser in the 
latter case may not he aware of the composition of the article, 
and is more or less uncertain whether he is getting full market 
value for his money. Where Mr Spreads method is followed, a 
maximum price is got for the produce marketed, and the re¬ 
mainder is put to the most profitable use without any middle¬ 
man getting a slice off it in the process. 

* Bpecmiens of Mixed Cattle Diets, 

A number of our correspondents have kindly supplied us withi 
a statement of the diet on which they are accustomed to feed 
their cattle—^both feeding animals and stores—and we proceed to • 
give specimens of these. It will he seen that in every instance 
very much less weight of turnips is allowed than the beasts 
would consume if an unlimited supply of bulbs were placed 
before them. 

Mr David Buttar, Corstan, Coupar-Angus, gives his feeding;; 
cattle the following mixture, costing lOd. or thereby daily:— 


15 lbs. cut straw. 

56 „ (4 cwt.) turnips (pulped), at 6d. per ewt, . . 3d. 

2 „ Imseed meal, at IJd. per lb,, . . , . 3d. 

4 „ cotton cake (decorticated), at |d, per lb.,... 3d. 

1 „ treacle (diluted), at Id. per lb., .... Id. 


lOd.. 
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Tile above is given in three feeds, and after a time the richness 
of the mixture is increased by adding cut grain, such as oats, beans, 
■and maize, to the extent of about 3 lbs., costing about 2d. per day 
oxtra, bringing up the daily cost of feeding to Is. per day, exclu- 
«ve of straw, but inclusive of roots. Mr Buttar thiuls that 
2 cwt. of turnips would be consumed by a fair-sized bullock if 
getting nothing else except straw, which, at 6d. per cwt., costs 
.the same as the richer of the above diets. He adds that, “ even 
with aU this quantity of turnips, it is difficult to turn out a 
well-finished beast without a little cake and corn in addition.” 

Mr Buttar’s diet for young store-cattle is as follows:— 


15 ll)s. cut Btaraw. 

28 „ cwt) turnips (pulped), at 6d. per cwt, . . l^d. 

1 „ Imseed meal, at l^d. per Ib., .... lid. 

3 „ cotton cake (undecorticated), .... 2d. 

1 „ treacle, at la. per lt>.,.Id. 


6d. 

Mr Buttar’s testimony is to the effect that, in the above mixture, 
costing 6d. daily, his stores are kept in much better condition 
than with cwt. turnips, which at 6d. per cwt. would cost 9d. 

Mr James Dalziel, Tinwald Shaws, Dumfries, at the com¬ 
mencement of the season places his feeding-cattle on the fol¬ 
lowing allowances:—56 lbs. turnips, pulped, and mixed with 
■chaff, 2 lbs. linseed cake, 2 lbs. round Waterloo cake, and 4 lbs. 
Indian meal well mixed with hot water. After two months, 
1 lb. cake and 1 lb. meal additional are given. The average 
expense of the supplemental food is Id. per lb., that is lOd. 
daily, or 5s. lOd. per week for each beast when the animals are 
■on fiffl feed. Long straw ad libitum, is also at the command of 
the cattle. Mr Dalziel is of opinion that if three quarters of a 
cwt. of turnips were given instead of a half cwt., the cattle would 
not make so much progress. 

We have already referred to the experience of Mr Bryce 
Wright, DowhiU, Girvan. Many years ago, that gentleman 
informs us, he used to make bullocks very fat on Swedish tur¬ 
nips and wheat straw—an unlimited supply of each; but on 
this diet it took about eight months to make his cattle ripe for 
the butcher. Now he succeeds in making them equally fat in 
onp-half that time by feeding them according to the following 
system:—^He pulps the turnips and mixes them with cut hay, 
■oat straw, or wheat chaff. To this mixture there are added 2 
or 3 lbs. per head of bean-meal, the whole being allowed to stand 
for twenty-four hours to allow the meal and chopped fodder to 
become thoroughly saturated with the moisture from the turnips. 
The beasts are fed three times a day with this mixture—^two 
and three year old bullocks getting about 80 lbs., and younger 
cattle 60 lbs. each daily. In addition, from 4 lbs. to 6 lbs. of 
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linseed cake (home-made) are allowed per head, according to age, 
with an ordinary allowance of fodder. * 

Mr Wilson, Ballencrieff, Drem, arranges his cattle in different 
sets of courts according to their forwardness in condition, and 
his scale of allowanees in food is a graduated one,—a different 
quantity being given to each set. wTien the cotrts containing 
the first quality of beasts are cleared they are refilled from the 
second courts, and so on. The following is his usual scale of 
daily allowance for each lot:— 

jp'w’si or TOOs# Advamed Lot. 

10 lbs. chaffed dover hay, at £A per ton, . . . 4^ 

56 „ cwt.) tomips, at 6d. per cwt, .... 3d. 

4 „ linseed cake, at lid. per lb.,.6d. 

6 „ mixed meal, at id. per lb.,.S^d. 

Js. 6|d. 

This, it wiD. be seen, is exceptionally liberal feeding; but Mr 
Wilson, from his busine^ in Edinburg, has special reasons for 
desiring to have command of the highest quality of beef. 

The second court lots are getting the foUowirg diets each 
day:— 

5 lbs. chaffed hay, at ^ per ton,.2d. 

5 „ straw chaff, say,.Id. 

84 „ (I cwt.) turnips, at 6d. per cwt., 

2 „ cotton cake (undecorticated), 

3 „ mixed meal, at ^d. per lb., . 

lOid. 

The cost is here about lO^d. per day. NTo straw is given as 
fodder, hut the cattle are roughly littered. In comparing the 
outlay on Mr Wilson’s cattle with others, it should he noted that 
an estimate is put on fodder in the former case which has not 
been calculated in the latter. 

As the result of testing feeding cattle on the scales during 
several seasons, when farming in the north of Scotland, Mr Bobert 
£mce, toe Manor House Earm, Glreat Smeaton, Horthallerton, 
was led to reduce the allowance of turnips to live stock to toe 
extent of one-half in some instances, and one-third in others. 
He is satisfied, as toe result of experience, toat not only is there 
a saving to the extent of toe value of the roots kept off, but that 
cattle make g^ter progress on the smaller quantity than on 
the larger. His present mixture is as follows:— 

64 lbs. tnuiips, at 6d. per cwt,.3^ 

4 „ barley meal, at 253. per qr.,.3aL 

3 „ cotton cake (decorticated) and linseed cake, mixed, at 

Uiperlb.,.3|d. 

lOd. 
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Mr Bruce believes that cattle -will make more rapid progress 
on the above allowance of dry concentrated food, with 64 lbs. of 
turnips, than on the same allowance of the former, and 100 lbs., 
that is, with 36 lbs. additional turnips, the saving in roots alone 
being equivalent to 2d. daily for each beast. He has ascertained 
from experience that cattle will consume about one-fourth more 
roots which have been grown on light land than they will of 
the same variety produced on heavy clay land. 

Messrs Thomas Biggar & Sons, Chapelton, Dalbeattie, feed a 
large number of cattle. Their daily allowance of turnips to each 
beast is 60 lbs., and the daily diet of supplemental food is 2 lbs. 
linseed cake, 2 lbs. cotton cake (decorticated), both ground into 
meal, 3 lbs. of Indian or Paisley meal, and 1 lb. oatmeal (Cana¬ 
dian). This is mixed with an equal bulk of chaff and refuse 
from rye-grass seed cleanings (the latter ground fine). The 
whole is placed in a cooler moistened with bqiling water, in 
which fully h lb. of treacle for each beast has been dissolved, and 
after being mowed to lie for a few hours it is given in two feeds 
(6 A.M. and 1 p.m.) to the cattle. The 8 lbs. of meal is estimated 
at 7d., the chaff and seeds at Id., the treacle at |d., so that the 
supplemental food, costing 8|d., and the turnips at 3Jd., bring 
up the daily cost to Is. per each beast, besides long straw, which 
is given ad lihiturn. The cattle are nearly three years of age,, 
and some of them more. The turnips are placed in the. troughs 
whole, the swedes being split into three or four pieces with a 
turnip chisel, and the cattle are found to eat them without 
difficulty in this form. Messrs Biggar believe that the saliva¬ 
tion which takes place in the eating of the turnips, as they give 
them, is very conducive to digestion and to the general health 
of the cattle. The loose cattle have access to water at all times, 
and the others are offered it daily, but, while most of them par¬ 
take of it at first, they gradually take less, and finally drink 
almost none, the water in their noixed food and turnips seeming 
sufficient for their necessities. 

Messrs A. & J. M. Hannah, Girvan Mains, Ayrshire, pulp all 
their roots for their cattle, mixing chaff or cut straw with the 
pulp, in the proportion of two of straw in bulk to five of turnips.. 
They have also long oat or barley straw ad IQMvm. A 6 cwt.. 
bullock consumes about 84 lbs. of the mixture daily, and they 
get in addition 6 lbs. each of linseed cake, which may be 
estimated at 9d., besides the value of the turnips, chaff, and 
straw. 

Mr Milne, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, has been using the scales, 
a good deal in testing the progress made in live-weight by 
cattle differently fed, but he is not sufficiently satisfied with the 
reliableness of Ms trials to warrant their being reported. How¬ 
ever, he has on several occasions observed that cattle receiving 
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about one-balf the usual allowance of turnips and a fair allow¬ 
ance of cake (from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs., according to the age t)f the 
animal) seemed to do better than cattle being fed on a full 
allowance of roots without cake. 

Mr Thomas Bone, East Sanquhar, Ayr, pulps all his turnips. 
The mixture consists of pulped turnips, cut wheat or oat straw, 
and occasionally a portion of hay. An allowance equal to about 
1 lb. of light grain (wheat, barley, and oats) bruised, is also 
added. The three-year old cattle get 28 lbs. to 30 lbs., gradually 
increased to 35 lbs., of the above mixture three times daily, and 
also 3J lbs. of best oil cake, eventually increased to 4 Iba Two- 
year old cattle get three times daily about 26 lbs. of the mixture 
and 2 lbs. of oU cake. AH the cattle are offered water once a 
day, and many of them drink a considerable quantity. 

Mr Cunningham, Trees, Maybole, like many others, at one time 
allowed his cattle an unlimited quantity of roots, but has been 
led by experience to see the economy and profit of restricting 
the quantity to a considerable extent, pulping and straw-cutting 
being practised with satisfactory results. There is a specialty 
in Mr Cunningham’s management which is deserving' of study 
and imitation. 'Writing to us, he says, “ For a number of years 
now, owing to a deficiency in the turnip crop, and also more for 
the purpose of enabling me to wait and catch a good market, I 
began the use of green-cut hay for the cattle. This I do by 
putting the hay through the straw cutter, mixing a good allow¬ 
ance of meals with the hay. This is put, along with a few 
boiled roots, in a large cooler, and a plentiful supply of hot 
water poured over it. At first we gave the cattle one good feed 
of this daily, and ^ the season advanced two feeds. This is a 
great saving of roots, and the animals become very fond of the 
cooked food, and thrive well upon it.” 

Apart from the recommendation which green-cut rye-grass 
hay has for the accomplishment of the special object which Mr 
Cunningham has in view in using it, viz., tiding over the cattle 
until a favourable market can be met with, we submit that 
farmers generally do not estimate that class of fodder at any¬ 
thing like its proper value as food for cattle and also for sheep. 
Mr Lawes places the manurial value of a ton of clover hay 
consumed by stock at £2, 6s. 6d. ll'ow, if the selling price of it 
is taken at £4 per ton, or 6d. per imperial atone of 14 lbs., no 
less than 56 per cent, of its selling value is recovered in the 
manure. The result of experiments on feeding (summarised by 
Messrs Johnston & Cameron in “Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry," p. 484), conducted by different persons and in 
different countries, tend to show that there is as much feeding 
in from 8 lbs. to 10 lbs. of such hay as in from 20 lbs. to 40 lbs. 
of oat straw, according to its quality, or say in the average 30 
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lbs. 14 farmers •would estimate the feeding and manurial worth 
of clover-hay at its proper value, less of it -would be sold off the 
farm, and a greater quantity wo-old be used in helping to econo¬ 
mise roots in the feeding of sheep as wdl as of cattle. 

MerUs of System of Pidping Boats. 

Many of our correspondents pulp the roots given to cattle and 
also in some instances to sheep, and, ■without exception, they 
express their complete satisfaction with it We are aware that 
a prejudice, more or less strong, against the system exists in the 
minds of many feeders of live stock. The more we have 
reflected on the nature of the process in itself, and the more we 
have heard and seen of its practical operation, we are the more 
enamoured ■with it, being satisfied that there is no other known 
system equal to it for usin^ the roots and dry fodder on a farm 
to the best advantage. Our limits -will not permit us to enter 
at desirable length into all its merits and recommendations; 
but any treatment of the subject of this paper which does not at 
least point out its advantages in a general way would be very 
incomplete. Its first obvious recommendation is that it enables 
the animal’s food to be given in a irdxed form, and this remark 
applies not only to the turnips and fodder, but also to the dry 
concentrated food, which, when ground into meal as it is found 
advantageous to do, can -without difficulty be thoroughly incor¬ 
porated -with the pulped mixture. Abstract considerations and 
experience alike,testify to the food being more readily as well 
as more completdy digested when so mixed together than when 
each is given separately. The act of mastication is made as 
short and simple as possible, and thus the animal’s belly being 
filled in a much shorter time than when the turnips are sliced 
or whole, and the fodder has to be eaten in a long form, there is 
more time for rest^ which is a condition highly favourable for 
the laying on of fat. Not a movement of a limb can be made, 
and not a breath can be drawn that is not compensated for in 
food. Hence, especially in the case of animals being forced 
forwlird for the fat market, the less exertion they put forth .in 
any form, consistent with the maintenance of their general 
health, the more rapidly will they lay on fat. One of the 
greatest recommendations of the mixture of pulped roots and 
chaff, or cut straw or hay, is that when taken into the stomach 
it does not reduce the temperature of the animal's body nearly 
so much as a lar^ meal of sliced turnips does; and as heat is 
equivalent to food, the fattening process is promoted more 
ra^dly by the former process than by the latto. This holds 
good in a limited degree even when only a moderate allowance 
of roots is being given to live stock, for, whatever the quantity 
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may be, the temperature of the body is reduced to some extent,, 
and has to be restored to its normal condition by an expenditure 
of food. The difference in the atmosphere of two byres where 
cattle are having pulped and sliced roots respectively should 
convince the doubter as to which is the wholesomer and the 
more conducive to the general good health of the animals. 
Cattle having sliced roots are frequently scoured, and their dung 
is at all times offensive; whereas, beasts eating pulp and chaff 
properly prepared lick out the mangers, and are sweet. 

One of the greatest recommendations in favour of a noiixture of 
pulped roots and cut straw has yet to be stated, and as it is one 
to which sufficient prominence has not, in our estimation, been 
hitherto given in the discussion of its merits, we beg the reader 
to reflect carefully upon its advantages. When the mixture is 
allowed to lie for say twenty-four hours until it has fermented, 
it is practically a cooked food; and has most of the advantages 
of a cooked diet with none of its disadvantages. It is the 
moistening and virtual steaming of the straw in this process to 
which we attach importance, and which gives it its chief value. 
This is of minor moment where the fodder is fine in the stem 
and otherwise good in quality. But much straw and not a little 
hay is coarse, fibrous, and often indifferently-harvested, so that, 
in addition to its being so uninviting to the cattle that they do 
' not eat it readily in a long form, it is also very difficult to digest. 
Hence, any simple treatment of it which is inexpensive in 
labour and other outlay, and tends to bring such fodder into a 
form decidedly more easy of digestion, ought to he valued and 
practised- ITow, we maintain, that this is just what is done 
during the process of fermentation in a heap of mixed pulp and 
straw. The soaking and steaming softens the fibre of the straw, 
prepares it for the stomach, and makes it easier of digestion. If 
there is any good in cooking food for stock by steaming it, the 
very same good must be done to it by the process we have 
described. Moreover, it has not the drawbacks attending food 
cooked in the ordinary way. Such diet has a tendency to make 
animals fed upon it more tender and more susceptible of cold 
than others fed on raw produce. Hence, when turned out in 
early summer to the pasture fields, they are apt to feel in an 
extra degree any unfavourable influence, such as cold east 
winds, to which they may be exposed. Now, in a fermented 
pulp and chaffed straw mLxture, while the fibre and other coarse 
matter in the straw is practically cooked, the food does not 
make the cattle or sheep fed upon it tender and readily injured 
by outside influences of a trying character. They are as hardy 
and able to bear exposure as ever. This latter consideration is 
one which makes pulping of great value in the case of young 
store cattle which have again to remain out night and day in 
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the pasture fields. In following this system, as, indeed, in any 
method whicli may be pursued, care should be taken to fix the 
proportion of roots put in the pulp and to adjust the supple¬ 
mental foods also so as to avoid the danger and evil of the 
animal's diet being too dry and heating. A simple and at the 
same time safe and otherwise good criterion is to judge by the 
consistency of the animal’s dung. Unless this precaution is 
constantly attended to, pulping, in common with all other 
methods, is not likely to be satisfactory and successful. 

Many people who have not tried pulping are deterred from 
adopting it from an idea that the labour in carrying it out 
entails so great an expense as to counterbalance any good which 
may flow from it. Here, as in many things, the outlay on 
laboiur looks formidable when looked at from a distance, but when 
the question is carefully investigated and tried, it is found to be 
so moderate as to form no sufficient obstacle to the adoption of 
the system. On very small holdings a hand-pulper answers the 
purpose admirably for either cattle or sheep; but on extensive 
or even moderately-large fanns the machinery must be driven 
by power. Where water is available, both pulper and straw 
cutter may be attached to the ordinary water-wheel, so that in 
that case the outlay in fitting up and driving the machines is 
trifling. Where there is a steam-engine on the farm for driving 
the threshing-mill it may be used, unless the engine may be of 
such a character that it would be too expensive to get up steam 
every day, where, possibly, it could not be employed for other 
useful purposes. But when there is not already a mill driven 
by horse-power, gearing can be fitted up suitable for a pulper 
and straw cutter, to be driven by a single horse, at a cost of 
about £8 or £9. Thus, where facilities in an economical form 
do not exist on a farm for caiTying out the process, they can be 
provided at a comparatively small outlay. 

But let us place this question of the expense of pulping roots 
before our readers in a more precise light. Out of a considerable 
number of cases reported to us we select three representative 
ones, and we choose theih in proferonce to othem because we 
are personally acquainted with the arrangements in two of 
them, and also, mainly, because they are fair examples of 
instances where the machinery is driven by water, horse, and 
steam power respectively. Mr Dalziel, Tinwald Shaws, Dum¬ 
fries, has pulped all his roots for cattle for seventeen years with 
the most satisfactory results, and all classes of stock have been 
kept by him during that time, including dairy cows, feeding and 
store stock. At the time we write Mr Dalziel pulps for ninety- 
four head of heavy cattle, and, to supply them with roots, the 
pulper is driven by water-power seventy-five minutes every morn¬ 
ing, the pulp being mixed with chaff, or when it runs short, with 
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cut straw, as it comes from the machine. The cost of the pulping 
he finds to be 9d. per day, or 5s. 3d. per week, on labour ^one— 
equivalent to the value of 1^ cwt.’ of turnips at 6d. per cwt. 
Mr Todd’s (Mouswald Grange) pulper is driven by a single 
horse by means of a gearing erected for the purpose. Tor eacli 
meal of pulp for about the same number of beasts (dairy cows 
and young cattle) that are at Tinwald Shaws the expense in 
labour is about 4d.—^including a value put upon the time of the 
horse. Messrs A. & J. M. Hannah, Girvan .Mains, drive their 
pulper by a 6-horse power horizontal engine and a Cornish 
boiler at a pressure of 35 lbs. The luising of the steam and the 
pulping can be done at a cost of 8d. per day, dross being the 
fuel The machine will regularly pulp seven cartloads of 
turnips—equal to 4 tons—in fifteen minutes. These calculations 
do not include the cost of straw cutting. But not only can the 
ordinary grain chaff be utilised to much better purpose where 
pulping is practised than where it is not, but any straw needed 
to supplement the chaff can be cut on wet days, or when the 
steam is raised, as it can be stored without sufeing deteriora¬ 
tion from being kept. 

This part of our paper may be appropriately closed by 
quoting the testimony of Mr Coleman, Eiccall Hall, York, who 
has done much by pen and example to recommend the system 
of economising roots by the means of pulping them. Writing 
to us, that distinguished authority says—“ My own experience 
through a considerable period is that the pulping of roots and 
their judicious mixture with dry food increases their efiSciency 
to the extent of from one-third to one-fourth; in other words, 
80 lbs. of pulped roots will produce an equal effect to 120 lbs. of 
sliced roote. On our home farm we grow 40 to 45 acres of roots 
—^mangolds, swedes, and white turnips. The crop seldom ex¬ 
ceeds, and often does not reach, 20 tons of mangolds, and 15 
tons of swedes and common turnips per acre. We winter one 
hundred head of cattle of different ages and five hundred sheep. 
Without the economy of pulping it would he impossible to do 
this on so small a quantity of roots. As regards the condition 
of the animals, our cattle, which are sold by auction, are popular 
with the butchers, making the best prices in the market. This 
proves that the animals die well We never use an extreme 
quantity' of artificial food. The meal is distributed over the 
mass of chaff and pulp, and the cake—cotton principally—^given 
by itself.” 

Turnijps as sole Food for Sheep, 

The practice, at one time universal, of feeding sheep on 
nothing but turnips during the winter months is still very 
common in many districts of Scotland. It is very rare indeed 
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that ^cattle are dependent entirely on these watery roots for 
their food. The system of giving them an unlimited supply of 
them still lingers in some localities, but everywhere they get 
along with them a daily allowance of straw, if not also of some 
other dry food. The only instances of cattle being fed ex¬ 
clusively on turnips which have come under our observation 
are the few cases where calves are folded on the tnrnip-fields 
along with sheep, and this is generally resorted to in conse¬ 
quence of deficient accommodation at the farm steading. But 
in all the gi*eat sheep-feeding districts of North Britain, the 
spectacle of sheep being fed on nothing but cold watery roots is 
a very common one. Many farmers who have become 
thoroughly convinced that it is unwise, extravagant, and even 
wasteful to give cattle an unlimited allowance of a root containing 
the very large proportion of 90 per cent, of water, continue to 
follow the practice of feeding sheep on nothing but turnips. In 
fact, it seems to be taken for granted that during the winter 
months the diets of cattle and sheep should differ from each other 
to this extent at least, that the former ought to get a consider¬ 
able quantity of dry fodder along with their roots, but that the 
same reasons do not exist for giving sheep a similar proportion 
of sncli dry herbage. The same idea, in a modified form, is 
acted on to a much wider extent by sheep feeders who give 
their flocks dry concentrated feeding stuffs such as oats, peas, 
and cake when they am folded upon turnips, but who refrain 
from supplying them with any dry food of a bulky character. 
In short, the treatment they are subjected to in this respect 
seems to proceed on the tacit assumption that there is some¬ 
thing so different in their respective constitutions, or outward 
circumstances, as to justify, if not positively to necessitate, 
this marked diversity in the diets on which cattle and sheep 
are fed. % 

We believe that there is more room for a revolution, so far as 
Scotland is concerned, in the too common system of feeding 
.sheep cither wholly or almost entirely upon turnips, than there 
is for a modification in the quantity of roots allowed to cattle. 
In the case of the latter class of stock the plan of restricting to 
a considerable degree the allowance of roots has been steadily 
gaining ground for many years, whereas the system of giving 
sheep nothing but watery bulbs is well-nigh as prevalent as ever. 
As the assumption we have spoken of lies at the bottom of this 
practice, we challenge it at the outset, and undertake to show 
that it is an erroneous one. There is, it is true, a difference in 
the physical structure of cattle and sheep to this extent, that, as 
shown by Mr Lawes in a lecture delivered a number of years 
ago before the Dublin Society, for every 100 lbs. weight, the ox 
has lbs. stomach and only 2|. lbs. of intestines; and the 
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sheep, lbs. of stomach and lbs. of intestines. In conse¬ 
quence of this difference in the proportion of intestines and. 
stomachs, cattle can consume a coarser and more bulky food 
than sheep. Thus the latter should not get so large a pro¬ 
portion of straw or hay as the former, but this is the .chief if not 
the only difference in their respective diets suggested by an 
examination of their physical structure. They are both grami¬ 
nivorous animals, and thrive equally well upon the same 
pasture during the summer months. When living upon grass 
in the open fields, their outward circumstances are precisely 
the same, and any difference in these circumstances during the 
winter months rather suggests the desirability of giving sheep a 
fair allowance of dry heat-producing food. Cattle at this time 
are generally sheltered in warm comfortable byres or courts, 
and in consequence they suffer little from the coldness of the 
temperature and the general inclemency of the weather. The 
outward circumstances of sheep, on the other hand—es^cially 
when they are folded upon turnips—are of a very different 
character. In our wet climate their coats are frequently soaked 
with moisture and their beds are often miry and uncomfortable 
to the last degree. When the temperature of their bodies is 
thus kept low by such external influences, is it wise and 
prudent to reduce it still further by filling their stomachs with 
a plentiful supply of nothing but watery bulbs so cold as to be 
little, if at all, above the freezing point ? Nothing but long 
habit could blind a man to the desirability of giving sheep a 
considerable allowance of fodder, or other dry food, along with 
roots which contain 90 per cent of water. In fact, sheep 
require less moisture in their food than cattle. In proof of this 
assertion we appeal to a fact which must have come under the 
observation of many of our readers, as it has frequently come 
under our own. In such a damp climate as that which prevails 
in the west of Scotland, the herbage is in ordinary weather so 
moist that feeding sheep, living upon grass alone, get as much 
moisture in their naturm food as they require. Ewes, suckling 
lambs, and eild sheep getting dry concentrated food, such as 
oats or Indian com, almost always drink water, but unless when 
the pasture is dried up during a drought, other sheep, getting 
nothing but grass, do not drink at the brook however frequently 
they may cross its channel in the course of the day. Cattle, on 
the other hand, grazing in the same field at the same time do 
quengh their thirst at the passing stream. Does not this 
undoubted fact show that sheep can do with less moisture in 
their food than cattle ? And do not all these considerations 
prove that there is as much reason to give to the former class of 
stock as to the latter dry heat-producing fodder, or similar food, 
as part of their diet ? 
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But the question arises, ■what plan should he substituted for 
that of feeding sheep upon turnips alone which we have 
condemned as unnatural and wasteful ?, The system, as prac¬ 
tised by the best feeders in England, which we advocate is to 
give ordinary feeding sheep only one-half or thereby of the 
quantity of roots daily which they would consume if dependent 
on them alone, and to give to each, as a substitute for the 
turnips thus withheld, from 1 lb. to 1J lb. daily of oat chaff, cut 
straw, cixt hay, or a mixture of both. This will sxiffice to keep 
•the sheep in ordinary store condition; but in the case of clipped 
sheep, three-parts bred, half-bred, and similar lambs, which it is 
desired to push forward for the fat market, they should have an 
additional allowance of oats, cake, and other artificial food. 
Previous to the winter of 1864-66 this system had been practised 
•only by a very few flock-masters south of the Border. But 
owing to the drought of 1864 the root crop of that year was 
very deficient everywhere in England. Sheep o^vners were put 
to their wits end so to economise their roots as to bring through 
.their stock to the spring. Necessity proved the mother of 
invention, for they made 1 acre of turnips keep twice as many 
sheep as before; and the concurrent testimony of many eminent 
authorities who acted on the system was, that the sheep were in 
a healthier and more thriving condition than when they had an 
unlimited supply of roots. The deficient root crops of 1868 and 
1870 again necessitated the plan being widely followed, which 
was done with the most satisfactory results. Subsequently, the 
practice of giving a proportion of dry fodder, such as straw and 
hay, and also of bran, along with the roots, has been regularly 
followed, even when it was not rendered necessary by a partial 
failure in the root crop. Thus it has been acknowledged that 
great and lasting good flowed from what was regarded at tl\e 
time as an unmitigated evil. 

given to Sheep sitouid he. Cut, 

Before proceeding to specify in detail how cut] fodder can 
be given with advantage to the different classes of sheep, we 
would point out the economy effected in the consumption of 
turnips by giving them to sheep in a cut form in troughs. The 
uplifting and cutting of them are not indispensable to getting 
the sheep to consume a liberal allowance of ont hay or out straw, 
especially when these have had treacle-water sprinkled over 
them or other more elaborate condiment mixed with them. But 
many advantages follow the feeding of sheep upon cut roots as 
compared with leaving them to subsist upon the whole bulbs 
growing in the ground In fact, the latter system is the most 
rmeconomical, not to say positively wasteful, in which turnips 
can he given to sheep. 
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One of the indirect advantages of cutting turnips to sheep is 
that it affords a strong inducement to the grower to lift ffis roots 
in the late autumn or early winter and store them in pits or 
other form. The enormous loss of unstored turnips caused by 
the severe storm of January 1881 is so vividly before the minds 
of formers in all parts of the country as to render it unnecessary 
to dwell at length on the profit of using all prudent means to 
protect this important root-crop from the severity of the 
weather. Thousands of acres of tliese valuable roots have been 
completely destroyed, entailing a heavy loss directly upon 
farmers at a time when, owing to the lengthened agricultural 
depression, many of them can ill afford it. Moreover, the 
indirect loss is very considerable, for the farmers have been left 
with live stock on their hands, which, owing to the unexpected 
and, we would add, the preventible scarcity of roots, must either 
be parted with at a heavy sacrifice, or, if they are retained, a 
considerable outlay must be incimred on cakes, Indian corn, and 
other purchased food to tide them over until the grass comes. 
We submit that it is false economy to incur a heavy expenditure 
in raising turnips and then to leave them at the mercy of the 
elements dining the winter months. It is “ a penny wise and 
pounds foolish ” policy. Where manual labour can be procured 
the expense is not so great as to prove a sufficient obstacle.. 
Where the work of shawing is paid for at the common rate of 
from lOd. to Is. per 1000 lineal yards, it costs only from 6 s. to 
63 . per imperial acre. While topping and tailing machines are 
yet capable of considerable improvement, several of them do the 
work well, especially when the bulbs are intended for spring 
use, as by that time it is commonly necessary, even when the 
tops have been taken off in the ordinary way, to turn them 
over and hand-clean them before they are cut for stock On an 
average there is a heavy loss of unstored roots in Scotland every 
fourth year, sometimes oftener, and their value would do far 
more than defray the cost of harvesting the whole of the turnip 
crop every season, even according to the most expensive process. 
Indeed, the loss this year alone would have sufficed to store the 
root crops for the next dozen years at least. To leave turnips 
unstored in this climate is a speculation, and too many farmers, 
trust in this matter to the chapter of accidents. Many growers 
are induced to leave their turnips growing by the hope that 
they will increase in weight should the weather continue open.. 
But while they do, in some seasons, become heavier, they dete¬ 
riorate in (quality; whereas those stored in pits become- 
thoroughly ripened and undergo an immense improvement as- 
food for stock in the process. The change for the better which 
takes place in the quality of roots properly stored is too wide a 
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subject to be treated at length here, but it is one to whicli most 
cattle*and sheep feeders are far too little alive. 

When turnips are cut and given to sheep in troughs they get 
their food in a much cleaner state and partake of it with a 
greater relish than when they are allowed to trample on them 
where they grew. The importance of this cannot be over¬ 
estimated, for the whole of our domesticated animals, with the 
exception of the pig, appreciate a clean diet. Sheep fill them¬ 
selves in a comparatively short time on cut turnips, and get 
abundance of time to rest, wMch is favourable to the laying-on 
of fat; whereas, when left to break the bulbs for themselves, 
they literally “ work for their meat ” the greater part of the day, 
and thereby their progress towards maturity is retarded. This 
is specially the case during frosty weather, for the watery roots 
become at that time so hard and brick-like that it is impossible 
for the poor sheep to break enough off them to satisfy the 
cravings of nature at any particular time. They are thus kept 
at such a time in a half-starved condition. During January 
1881, sheep dependent on uncut turnips made no progress 
whatever, while many of them perceptibly foil ott‘ rapidly in 
condition. Indeed, in such a starved condition were many of 
them - in consequence of their inability to make an impression 
with their teeth upon the stone-like bulbs, that the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals could easily have 
made out a good cose ngainst their owners. On the other hand, 
notwithstanding the lowness of the temperature and the general 
inclemency of the weather, sheep getting cut roots with a fair 
allowance of supplemental dry food continued to make per¬ 
ceptible improvement all along. Moreover, the crop is all used 
up as food when the bulbs are cut, whereas a considerable 
proportion of it cannot be consumed by the other process, and is 
of service only as manure. Irrespective of other recommenda¬ 
tions, tho saving thus eflooted will go far to defray the expense 
of storing tho crop and also of supplying it in a cut form to the 
sheep. The only solid objection which wo have ever heard 
advanced against cutting tiunips to sheep is that the manure 
from their droppings is not so ecpially distributed over the land 
when that plan is followed as when they are folded upon the 
growing crop. There is some force in this objection where the 
pits are put far apart and where the troughs are kept crowded near 
to each other. But the evil is reduced to a minimum, and, in 
fact, it can be entirely removed, by making the pits of moderate 
size and not far distant from each other, and by changing the 
site of the troughs from day to day. In Lincolnshire tlie Sleep 
are confined on fresh ground every day. A new fold, square or 
parallelogram shaped, is made with nets every morning, and the 
sheep are confined on the new break for the day, But even 
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T^liere this is not done the manure can be pretty equally dis¬ 
tributed if sheep-feeders will only take the by no means 
oppressive trouble of removing the troughs a little every day or 
every alternate day. 


Out Fodder with Titmips as a Diet for Sheejp. 

We have already indicated in a general way the plan which 
we advocate as a substitute for that of giving nothing except 
turnips to sheep. It consists in withholding about one-half of 
the turnips usually given to sheep, and of substituting therefor 
from 1 lb. to lbs. of cut fodder, hay, straw, or chaff. The 
cutting of the bulbs is not an indispensible condition of this 
system, for some feeders who fold their flocks upon the unlifted 
bulbs practically restrict the quantity of turnips consumed by 
•each animal by inducing the sheep to eat a considerable allow¬ 
ance of cut fodder, which is generally mixed with dry concen¬ 
trated food of an inviting and palatable character, such as oats, 
•peas, and cake. 

As a specimen,^ we may quote the system adopted by Mr 
Craig, Monkton Hill, Ayr, with a fifteen score lot of three-year 
old blackfaced wethers. At first they were folded on the turnip 
land during the day, being turned off to old lea land at night. 
At six o’clock A.M. —that is immediately before they were 
•admitted to the turnip field—^an allowance of 1 lb. per head 
•of dry food was given. This supplemental food consisted of 
cut hay, cut corn sheaves, bruised Indian corn, and brewers’ 
grains—^about equal quantities of each. After the sheep were 
turned on to the lea field the same allowance was given to 
them. By and bye the wethers had their turnips carted to 
them on the pastures, and had a i lb. of decorticated cotton 
cake added to their dry mixture. This is simply an example 
of a system, subject to many changes and modifications, in which 
the sheep made the most satisfactory progress. 

But for the reasons already advanced it is preferable to uplift 
and break up the bulbs either by cutting them in a hand sheep-' 
slicer or to smash them into a pulp by a pulper driven either by 
power or by hand. Where the turnip-slicer is used, from 10 lbs. 
to 12 lbs. of turnips for each sheep are given in three or four 
meals in troughs daily, and the cut fodder is supplied in 
separate troughs at least twice each day. From 20 lbs. to 
24 lbs. of such roots would be consumed by an average half- 
bred Iamb within the twenty-four hours if dependent upon 
them alone; and thoroughly experienced sheep-feeders on the 
southern side of the Border testify that one-half of these quan¬ 
tities are quite sufficient where about 1 lb. of bulky dry food is 
given, especially when some additional concentrated food, such 
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as oats or cake, is allowed. This mixed diet of dry and watery 
food, both of which are bulky, has the recommendation of 
•avoiding two extremes which are equally to be shunned. The 
one consists in too liberal an allowance of cold watery bulbs 
without a sufficiently counterbdancing supply of dry heat- 
producing food. This will be seen at a glance when the 
■constituent elements of one day’s diet, where sheep are fed 
■on turnips alone, is placed before the reader in the following 
tabular form. It will be seen that we presume each sheep to 
■consume 20 lbs. of roots daily. 

18 lbs. pure •water. 

1 lb. or dlgbtly in. excess thereof in flesh-fomiing, heat-producing, and 
fattening elements. 
i „ woody fibre. 

!■ „ mineral asli, and pectinous substances, simihir to jelly in most 
kinds of fruit. 

20 „ total daily allowance. 

Now, here is the poor animal swallowing perhaps day by day 
for six months without change 18 lbs., that is within a fraction 
of two gallons, of water, and only the merest fraction above 
1 lb. of food which is nourishing. Surely common sense 
■condemns this as unnatural and unwise. The other extreme 
.avoided by this mixed diet lies in giving diy food either alone 
or in too large a proportion, which is not only expensive as 
regards the first cost, but also unfavourable to the health and 
general thriving of the animals. 

When the roots are pulped the smashed turnips and the cut 
•straw are mixed together in the same way as the like mixture 
is used for cattle, and given to the sheep in troughs. In some 
instances hand-pulpers, costing from £3 to £3, 10s. each, are 
used in the field, the fodder being carted out in a out form from 
the steading, where it is out by water, steam, or horse power. 
In other cases the pulping is also accomplished by power at 
the farm offices, and the mixed pulp is carted out once a day 
•or oftener to the field where the sheep are folded or running 
at large. The question which of these plans is the preferable 
■depends entirely on the special circumstances of each farm, 
such, as the distance of the fields from the offices, the facilities 
which exist for driving the pulper, and such like considerations. 
Our limits do not permit us to quote testimonies at our com¬ 
mand as to the practicability and advantage of pulping roots to 
the various classes of sheep stock. We can testify as the result 
of close personal observations, that the system of pulping in the 
fields with ahand-pulper is quite practicable without any undue 
strain on the man who drives the pxdper. No doubt it would 
be too severe labour to drive such a machine all day long, but 
it is after aU little heavier than an ordinary sheep-slicer of a 
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modeiately lai^e size; and, moreover, it should be borne in mind' 
that the work is diminished by the restricted quantity or turnips 
consumed by a given number of sheep. Mr Bryce Wright,. 
Dowhill, Ayrshire, may be quoted as a sheep feeder who, as 
the result of lengthened experience, reports favourably of the 
system of pulping roots at the steading by horse-power and of 
carting the mixture to the fields where the sheep are folded. 
He does not allow the mixture to lie long before being used, as 
he finds the sheep eat it more readily when given in a fresh 
form. The proportion of fodder in the heap intended for sheep 
is not so great as in that for cattle, and the oats, cake, &c., are 
mixed with the pulp, which has the recommendation of pre¬ 
venting individual sheep from gorging themselves with toO' 
much concentrated food. 

We have already dwelt on the unsuitableness of turnips alone 
as food for ewes heavy in lamb. The system which we are 
advocating, of giving sheep a proportion of cut hay or straw, is- 
admirably adapted for them. They thrive well upon it, and 
where it is practised a laige flock of ewes can be brought through 
the winter on a comparatively small supply of roots. The quan¬ 
tity of each kind of food given by those who successfully follow 
the system in England is from 6 lbs. to 8 lbs. of roots and from 
1 lb. to lbs. of cut hay or straw for each ewe. In this case 
the former are commonly pulped and mixed with the oat chaff' 
or cut fodder. During the winter months, so long as the ewes 
are kept upon the pasture fields, they might have a considerably 
smaller allowance than these quantities, as they would succeed' 
in picking up a good deal of food from the grass parks. But in 
very early spring—say in the end of January or beginning of 
Eebruary—when it is customary in many districts to remove 
them to the fields where the turnips were grown, with the view 
of having the grass fields thoroughly cleaned before lambing 
time comes round, they could have the mixture supplied to- 
them in troughs, or the exit roots and cut fodder could be given 
separately as suggested with feeding sheep. The objections often 
urged against giving ewes heavy in lamb any kind of food in 
tooughs will probably occur to not a few floclonasters, viz., that 
in such a system there is a great danger of the ewes “kebbing,” 
as abortion in sheep is commonly called in Scotland. There 
certainly is such a da^er if the system is carelessly carried out, 
either from there being too few troughs or from the troughs- 
being too much crowded together. But this is the abuse, not 
the use of the system. Testimony upon testimony could be 
quoted from English flockmasters to the effect that with ordinary 
prudence and care they have encountered no such evils from 
extensive and lengthened experience of the system. 

In the winter of 1879-80 a small flock of fifty cast Cheviot 
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«we8 w^re fed under our directions according to this system, 
•with unqualified success. So long as they were at large upon 
the pastures—^which were unusually bare—^they got a small 
daily allowance of pulped turnips and cut straw mixed. They 
partook of it readiljr, and, indeed, soon came to wait for it when 
the time for giving it approached. Cut hay was used for a few 
days at first until they became fond of it, and cut straw was by 
degrees substituted, it being found of great importance to cut 
the fodder into as short lengths as possible. On the Ist of 
Tebruary, or thereby, they were folded on the turnip field, and 
the hand-pulper which was used was removed there also. They 
were fed for nearly two months thereafter upon nothing but a 
mixture of pulped swedes and cut straw in the proportions 
speoifiejd above, and they throve admirably upon this diet. 
Indeed they were in as high condition at lambing time as it is 
desirable to have ewes of the class at that time, and decidedly 
fatter than part of the same lot which had been folded for a 
couple of months upon turnips alone. There was not a single 
case of abortion, and while the casualties were few, none of 
them were in any degree traceable to the special system of 
feeding adopted. Tlie lambs were strong and plump when 
dropped, and they and their mothers throve subsequently as 
well as could be desired. There were no complaints of the 
pulper being heavy to drive. Our experience of the system, 
though comparatively limited as to the number of ewes fed 
according to it, was sufficient to convince us not only of its 
practicability, but also of its marked economy in roots, and of 
its adaptability for keeping lambing ewes in a healthy state, 
and in good condition otherwise. 

Ill'ustrative. Hxmijik/i, 

Let us now proceed to show by illustrative cases how the 
system we have advocated of feeding sheep upon a restricted 
quantity of turnips along with out straw or hay is more 
economical from every point of view than the method of giving 
them nothing but turnips. We may explain that our cal¬ 
culations are based on the assumption that half-bred lambs will 
eat, when fed upon swedes alone, about 20 lbs. each daily, or 
140 lbs. weekly. We fix the price of this weekly consumpt 
at 6d., which is equivalent to a small fraction under fid. per cwt. 
for the turnips. We charge oat straw at 2d. per imperial stone 
of 14 lbs., and this is equal to £1, 6s. 8d. per ton. 

Now let us take two plots, measuring 1 acre each, in a turnip 
field where the crop has been found to weigh 25 tons per acre. 
We presume the turnips to be pitted on both so that the expense 
on each has been the same up to this stage. Let there be folded 
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on each plofe one hundred half-bred lambs of equal ^quality^ 
the one lot being fed on turnips alone, and the other on turnips 
and cut straw. At the rate of- 20 Iba daily for each sheep, the 
gross weeMy consumption by the former will be 6 tons 5 cwt., so 
that the 26 tons wiU keep them for twenty-eight days, that is four 
weeks. At the rate of 6d. per head weekly, the cost for the one 
hundred will be £2,10s. per week, or £10 for the month. 

Let each of the second lot be fed upon 10 lbs. of turnips and 
1 lb. of cut straw daily. In th^ case the weekly consumpt of 
swedes will be only 70 lbs. by each sheep, the gross quantity 
consumed by the one hundred sheep in a week being 3 tons 2 J 
cwt, the cost of which, at the rate charged in the other in¬ 
stance, is £1, 6a Thus the outlay on turnips on this second 
lot for the four weeks is £5, and one-half of the 25 tons are 
unconsumed. The gross quantity of straw given in the month 
is 1 ton 6 cwt, which at 2d. per stone, or £1, 6s. 8d. per ton, 
would cost £1, ISs. 4d. 

Now the first lot—^fed on turnips alone—costs £10 for the 
month, whereas the second, kept on the mixed diet, costs £6, 
13s. 4d., being £5 for turnips and £1,13a 4d. for straw, during 
the same period. There is thus a saving of £3, 6s. 8d. on the 
second lot as compared with the first. The economy thus secured 
is equivalent to one-third or 33 per cent, of the outlay where 
turnips are the sole food. In other words, each sheep in the one 
plot costs 6d. per week, whereas in the other the weekly outlay 
on each amounts to only 4d. This difference would provide— 
reckoning oats at 2a 8d. per bushel of 40 lbs.—2^ lbs. of that 
cereal for each sheep per week, which.is at the rate of more than 
one-third of a lb. daily. 

The illustrative cases may be stated in a slightly altered form. 
Let the first plot remain as before, with one hundred sheep upon 
it, getting nothing but turnips, costing £10 for the month, during 
which 25 tons are consumed. On the second plot let one hundred 
and fifty sheep of a similar class be folded, each beii^ fed upon 
10 lbs. of turnips and 1 lb. cut straw. At the end of the month 
three-foxnths of the 25 tons will be consumed, leaving one-fourth, 
viz., 6 tons 5 cwt. unused, which at the rate charged for the others 
would be worth £2,10s. The one hundred and fifty sheep will 
use 1 ton 17 cwt. 2 qrs. of straw in the four weeks, worth £2,10s.,, 
exactly the money value of the unused turnips. Thus in this 
e:^eriment one hundred and fifty sheep are kept on the mixed 
diet at precisely the same cost as is incurred on the one hundred 
which are fed upon turnips alone. The gain is two-fold, consisting 
m the toeet profit of having fifty additional sheep fed, and sTso 
in the indirect gain of the greater benefit manurially of having at 
the rate of three sheep fed on the one plot for every two on the 
other. 
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Son^e of our readers may be disposed to ask, what is the com¬ 
parative cost in manual and other labour in carrying out the 
two systems on these two plots respectively ? The labour in the 
one case consists in cutting and putting into the troughs the 
25 tons of turnips, and that in the other lies in cutting as many 
turnips as are used—that is 12 tons 10 cwts.—and cutting and 
giving to the stock the straw consumed, Now the outlay in 
cutting the fodder depends on the facilities which exist on the 
farm for accomplishing it. But on every holding there is either 
water, horse, or steam power attached to the thrashing-mill. The 
straw-cutter can easily be connected therewith, so that the cost of 
cutting the straw should not in any instance be reckoned at a 
high sum. Moreover, it should be borne in mind, as an offset 
to the straw cutting in the one case, that double the quantity of 
turnips have to be cut in the other. Thus whatever time a man is 
employed in cutting roots on the one plot, he is set free one-half 
of that time on the other, and that time would at the least be 
quite sufficient to cut all the straw used. Besides, cut straw is 
an article which remains fresh for a long time, and consequently 
the cutting of it can be overtaken on wet days or at other times 
when there is no pressure of other work. We conclude then 
that, as regards labour, the system we advocate is not more 
expensive than the one now commonly followed. 

The further question will probably be asked. What of the com¬ 
parative feeding properties possessed by the two diets ? There 
is this in common in the two systems, that each sheep gets 10 
lbs. of turnips daily, and the difference between them lies in the 
fact that in the one case it gets 10 lbs. additional swedes, and in 
the other case in lieu thereof 1 lb. of cut straw. The question is 
thus narrowed to one as to the comparative feeding qualities of 
10 lbs. of turnips and 1 lb. of straw. The analysis of the former 
would be in a small degree superior to that of the latter. But 
let it be borne in mind, what has been shown in the early part 
of this paper, that not a little of the heat-producing and other 
qualities of the turnips are destroyed, or virtually so, by the 
superfluous quantity of water, at a low temperature, which the 
sheep have to swallow when living on bulbs alone. Besides, 
straw and bay are possessed in a considerable degree of those 
heat-producing properties which ought to belong to a large pro¬ 
portion of the food ^ven to animals spending their time in the 
open air at a time of the year when, owing to the low tempera¬ 
ture of the surrounding atmosphere, and the frequently soaked 
state of their own coats and the miry condition of their beds, an 
extra heavy waste is going on in the body. However, after all, 
chemical analysis in such a question must not by itself determine 
the matter, for, unless accompanied by the invaluable light of ex¬ 
perience, it would not be a reliable guide. WeU, many farmers 
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ia England, wlio have had extensive experience of both s;;ptems, 
testify in the most nnq^ualified manner that they have found the 
one diet to he quite as nourishing for their stoct as the other. 

Our CEilculations have been based on the assumption that 
straw is the kind of bulky dry material used along with the 
turnips as food for sheep. That fodder is well adapted for the 
purpose, and in the case of Cheviot and half-bred ewes, which 
do not require an unusually nourishing diet to maintain them 
in a desirable condition, it will generally be found sufficient to 
be mix ed with the roots, without the addition of concentrated 
food of any kind. The plan is sometimes followed in Scotland 
of cuttrng up unthrashed oat sheaves and giving them to sheep 
in troughs. It is found to answer well, its chief drawback being 
that it is difficult to judge what quantity of oats the sheep are 
having supplied to them. It is an excellent plan to cut down 
with the reaping machine growing oats a week or ten days 
before they are ripe, and to prepare them, either in sheaves or 
broadcast like hay, for being stacked, with the view of their 
being put through the chaff-cutter and given to sheep. Chemists 
say there is almost if not quite as much nourishment in the 
grain at that stage as when it is fully ripe, and not only is the 
straw in this comparatively green state more nutritious than 
when ripe, but the sheep partake of it freely and with apparent 
relish. A portion of a crop might be chosen for this purpose, where 
the grain, even when fully ripe, would be limited in quantity and 
inferior in quality to the other cereal produce of the farm. ’VSTiere 
hay—either meadow or rye-grass—^is available, it is well suited 
for giving to feeding sheep S.ong with turnips. Its nourish¬ 
ing properties are much greater than those of straw, and more¬ 
over, the manurial qualities of the excrement of stock fed upon 
it are very greatly superior to those of any kind of straw. 
Indeed, if the relative value of the manure obtained from the 
consumption of rye-grass hay was sufficiently appreciated, less of 
it would be sold and more of it consumed on the farm than is 
generally the case. Mr Lawes estimates the manurial value of 
clover-hay consumed by stock at £2, 5s. 6d. per ton, of meadow 
hay at £1,10s. 6d„ and of oat straw at only 13s. 6d. 

In all cases where sheep are being pushed forward for the 
fat market, they ought to have a daSy allowance of oats, cake, 
peas, or similar supplemental food. The system, widely followed 
in the principal sheep-feeding districts of Scotland, of sheep- 
feeders taking ” the turnips from the growers to be consumed 
by sheep at a stipulated price per acre or rate per week for 
each sheep, seriously militates against artificial food being given 
as a supplement to the roots, just as we understand the similar 
plan, common in Aberdeenshire, of cattle-feeders consuming 
turnips and straw by cattle, at a fixed price per acre for the roots, 
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acts as a barrier to cake and similar feeding staffs being given to 
the stoak- In Lincolnshire and other counties of England, cattle 
owners '^ho consume in a similar way the straw and roots on a 
farm, are generally permitted by the agreement to give the 
cattle as much cake as they choose, the farmer being bound to 
repay them one-half the cost price of any genuine oil-cake so 
used. The latter readily enters into an arrangement of this 
kind, from a weU-founded belief that he gets full value for 
his share of the outlay in the enriched quality of the manure 
made from the stock consuming the cake. If turnip growers in 
Scotlmd, who let the consumption of their roots to sheep- 
feeders, could have a similar conviction impressed on their 
minds, they would be ready to bear a portion of the expense 
incurred on oats, cake, &o., and thereby the practice of giving 
at least dry concentrated food in supplement of turnips would 
be widely extended. 


Oond'udmg JRemarks. 

If the system which we have sketched and advocated, via, 
of restricting the roots given to cattle and' sheep, and of substi¬ 
tuting for the quantity thus withheld cut hay or straw, as well 
as dry coucentrated food, he carried out on a farm, and if at the 
same time the same area be devoted to the growth of roots, it is 
obvious that the stock-keeping capabilities of the farm will be 
vastly increased. This will involve the purchase of additional 
live-stock, from which, if tbo rates current in the store and fat 
markets are similar, a fair reasonable profit may be expected to 
be cleared. In ordinary circumstances, though the rule is 
subject to several well-known exceptions, the receipts from a 
farm are in proportion to the number of live stock which can 
be properly fed upon its produce But when keep is very 
abundant, store stock usually rrndergoes a decided rise in price, 
aud thus, apart altogether from the capital necessary to purchase 
these additional animals, tho in-huying price may be so hij^ as 
to render the investment to a large extent a speculative one. 
Consequently, when the turnip crop is a very heavy one, and store 
cattle and sheep are realising high prices, it might be hazardous 
to purchase additional stock to consume the surplus roots saved 
by cut hay or straw being substituted fwr a portion of ttie 
turnips, and it might be prudent to feed say sheep almost 
entirely upon the latter crop, rather than buy an extra number, 
which, requiring to be sold again before they are fat, might leave 
no profit, or have to be parted with at a ]^ositive loss. The 
system is one which must be modified to suit existing oircian- 
stances. It must be followed with discretion in all its bearings, 
for it might not be prudent or profitable to carry it rigidly out 
in all circn.mstanoe«i. 
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On many farms wliere mixed husbandry is followed, the rota¬ 
tion might be lengthened, and thereby a smaller area w^ld be 
devoted to the growth of roots, every acre of these rocfts being 
made to keep a more numerous head of stock than has hitherto 
been the general practice. Several obvious advantages would 
result from this. The labour and manure bills, the two greatest 
dead weights on modern arable farming, would both be consider¬ 
ably lessened. Besides, on not a few holdings as great a gross 
weight of turnips would be produced by the six-course rotation 
as is now done according to the five-course shift Indeed, in 
some instances the yield per acre would be so much heavier, 
besides, the crop being sounder and surer under the seven years’ 
rotation than under the five years’ course, that the total turnip 
crop on the farm would be very little if at all reduced by such a 
lengthening of the rotation. Moreover, the extent under pasture 
would thereby be considerably increased, and therefore, from 
being able to summer a larger proportion of the live stock the 
farmer requires for winter feeding, he would be made less depen¬ 
dent on the state of the store markets in the autumn. Such an 
extension of the area under grass as we are su^esting might 
advantageoimly be employed in breeding an additional numW 
of animals, and especially of cattle. Beally prime beef and 
mutton have realised such a high price in this country for many 
years, that those farmers who have sold in the fat market 
catile and sheep bred as well as fed by themselves have received 
fairly remunerative returns. Those have fared worst, and they 
have often fared badly, who have had to buy the animals they 
have fed. Too frequently, after paying for the cake and grain 
bills, little has been left to represent the produce of the farm 
consumed by the animals. Wherever practicable, therefore, the 
surest method for a farmer to receive for his crops, and espe¬ 
cially for his roots, a return steady and reliable—because in as 
small a de^ee as possible dependent on the fluctuations of the 
market,—^is to breed as la^e a proportion as he can of the 
anim^ which he feeds. In this way the speculative part of 
farming is reduced to a minimum, and the money receipts made 
tolerably regular and certain. We submit that these considera¬ 
tions, the truth and force of which are very generally acknow¬ 
ledged, afford strong arguments for such means as we have 
sketched being used to employ the root crops of the farm to the 
best adv.antage. 

One of the greatest advantages of the system of feeding with a 
mixtureof roots anddiy bulkyfodder is ihat it enables stock owners 
to bring throigh the winter their usual number of animals in 
such a season as that of 1879—80, when the turnip crop was an 
unusually small one. Those who act upon it can adjust the 
allowance of turnips given to stock according to the supply in 
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hand and to the length of time which will probably intervene 
befordV^they can be turned out to the pasture fields, or disposed 
of to advantage in the store or fat market. Too many feeders 
have hitherto proceeded on the tacit assumption that cattle and 
sheep cannot thrive well on less than the usual liberal supply 
of roots. Hence it has been customary when the quantity on 
hand was short to continue the usual allowance until, the 
supply being exhausted, either the stock had to be parted with, 
probably at a sacrificei, or extra food, such as cakes and other 
feeding stuffs, had to be procured at a heavy outlay to tide them 
over until relief was got on the pastures. Both of these evils 
can be obviated in a large degree by curtailing the large allow¬ 
ance of turnips usually given to catde and sheep. The truth of 
this was in some measure impressed on the minds of stock 
owners in Scotland by the short turnip crop of 1879, and still 
farther by the great scarcity during the spring of 1881, caused 
by the unprecedentedly destructive frost in the first month of 
that year. These hard experiences will not have been unmiti¬ 
gated evils if they lead farmers to perceive the proper place 
which such a watery crop as turnips ought to occupy in pro¬ 
viding food for live stock. 


ACCOUNT OF THE SHOW OP THE HIGHLAND AND AGEl- 
OULTUEAL SOCIETY HELD AT KELSO IN 1880. 

The Fifty-Third Annual Meeting and Show of Stock and Imple¬ 
ments, held under the auspices of the Society, took place at 
Kelso from the 27th till the 30th July; and, notwithstanding 
almost incessant rain during the first two days, proved highly 
gratifying to the numerous agriculturists assembled. 

The Society had visited the border district on fire previous 
occasions, namely, Kelso in 1832—^the first competition open to 
both sides of the Tweed; Berwick in 1841 and 1864, and Kelso 
in 1863 and 1872. 

The exhibition in 1880, as well as those of the three previous 
meetings at Kelso, was held in the Bridge-end Bark, the property 
Of Sir George H. Scott Douglas of Springwood Bark, Bart. The 
ground occupied by the yard extended over 80 acres, and was 
convenient in-every respect, being level and admirably suited for 
the purposes ^f the show. The situation is singularly beautiful, 
being opposite to where , the Tweed is joined by the Teviot, and 
within a few minutes’ walk both of the railway station and the 
town of Kelso. From the show ground Floors Castle, the seat 
of the Duke of Eoxburghe, with its beautiful grounds, is visible 
on the opposite side of the Tweed, while in front is the town, the 
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veneraMe remains of its fine old abbey being a prominent object 
in tbe view. / 

The yard was ready fra: the reception of implements on Tuesday 
the 20th July, and for stock on Ikiday the 23d, when many 
animals coming from long distances were stalled. Two special 
trains arrived on Saturday morning, bringing stock from Aber¬ 
deen and from the South All the animals were placed in their 
respective stalls by 10 A.M. on Tuesday the 27th July, and the 
business of the Show began at 10.30, when a meeting' of the 
General Committee and Judges was held in the Committee Boom, 
Lord Eeay, one of the vice-presidents, occupying the chair. After 
receiving their instiuctioas,the Judges commenced their respon- 
mble labours at 11, at whi(^ hour the gates were opened. Bain 
descended at inteirvale, and Idle opening day was attended 
by most uncongenial weather. On this occasion, the admission 
of the pablic was by tamstiles, so that members were relieved 
from t^ng money at the gates. 

The DIxeetors and Judges dined in the evening of the first 
day of the show (Tuesday, 27th Jnly) in the Cross Hotel, 
when Mr Gillon of WaUhoua^ Chairmma of the Standing Comr 
mittee on General Shows, presided. , •, 

On Wednesday the yard was open from 8 A.M. till 6 p.m. The 
wet weather which characterised the first day continued during 
a considerable portion of the day. The cattle parade, which 
was to have taken place at nine in the morning, had to be aban¬ 
doned owing to the rain. The showyard meeting of members 
took place at 1.30; and the public banquet was held in the 
evening in the Corn Exchange, which was profusely decorated 
•with flowers and banners. The purveying was under the manage- 
mrait of Mr Theim of the Windsor Hotel, Edinhuigh. The 
duties of the chair were well fulfilled by the Marquis of Lothian, 
President of the Society, and the vice-chair was occupied by Mr 
James Smith, Chief-Magistrate of Kelso. Among others present 
were Lord Arthur Cecil, Lord Eeay, Lord Polwarth,Lord Napier 
and Ettrick, KT.; Lord Bunglass, Sir Bobert Menzies of Menzies, 
Bart.; Sir G. Graham Monlgomery of Stanhope, Bart.; Sir Wm, 
Baillie of Polkemmet, Bart.; Sir John Maijoribanks of Lees, 
Bart.; Sir James E. Gibson Maitland of OKfton HaB, Bart.; the 
Bev. Dr Grant, Chaplain of the Society; Mr Campbell Swinton 
of Kimmerghame, and Mr Gillon of Wallhouse. The usual 
loyal and patriotic toasts having been given from the chair and 
dmy_ honoured, the Noble Chairman proposed the toast of the 
CTCumg-—“The Hi^and and Agricultural Society of Scot- 

He send Ms fist duty was to congiatolate the Socie^ upon the show that 
was BOW going oh. As regarded numbers and quality it came up to the 
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reputation of fonner shows. He was not going to enter into a dissertation 
on the nierits of the Shorthorns, the Ayrshires, the Leicesters, the Clydes¬ 
dales, or any classes of stock, or even of the machinery; but they were all 
of great excellence, and merited the decision which md. been come to to 
have a show at Kelso. For himself, he was very much against the proposal 
that Kelso should be omitted from the list of places visited by the iSocie^, 
and he therefore felt all the more gratified that the results bad borne out 
the wisdom of that decision. Having said that much of the show, he had 
to go back to that unfortunate topic, the weather, which had been so ve^ 
hard upon recent shows—Kilbum, Carlisle, and now Kelso. He was afraid 
that the receipts would he diminished in consequence, hut there were still 
two days to go, and it was to be hoped that the loss might yet in some 
degree be lessened. The Noble Chairman then thanked Sir George Douglas 
for his great kindness in blowing the show to he held in his pork. All who 
knew Sir George knew how anxious he was to do anything to promote any 
good work, and the grant of the park was not the least of the good turns he 
Ihad done to the Hi^land Society. The railway companies had also done 
much to convenience the public visiting the show, though he feared that 
was in face of a possible loss to themselves. Then, again, the Provost 
and Magistrates had done all they could to help the show, and he was sure 
the Society would tender them a hearty vote of thanks. His Loidship pro¬ 
ceeded to refer to the meeting of the members held in the showyard in the 
afternoon, and to the financial prospects of the Society talked of at that 
meeting. He was glad that a decision “was come to that the Finance Com¬ 
mittee should lay a statement before members, so as to remove the prevalent 
erroneous ideas as to the wealth of the Society. * Every one who had any¬ 
thing to do with committee afiairs knew that it was impossible to rely upon 
capital unless they were able to defray exx:)enees from the annual income. 
From what they had heard at the meeting, they would see that during the 
last two years the amount of the capital at their disposal was not more than 
that spoken of in the charter of the Society. When the charter was framed 
the capital was nothing like what it was now. He trusted that the ex¬ 
amination would result in the financial position of the Society being shown 
to be in a first-class position. As regarded the chemical departments, he 
could not help thinking that was one of the most important branches of the 
Society. These shows were for the purpose of encouraging breeders of stock 
and ai^iculturists generally, and therefore he desired that the grounrl from 
which they obtained their produce should be manured in such a manner 
as to giv'e the best results. He also believed that the experimental stations 
of the Society might be extended. As to the confidence in tlie Directorate, 
it was stated that tliere was a widespread feeling of dissatisfaction as to the 
conduct of the Directors. He was aecidodly of opinion that the public of 
Scotland were thoroughly satisfied with the manner in which the Directors 
of the Society had carriccl on its business. It was’said that in the Directorate 
the public voice should have more expression, and with this his Lordship 
had every sympathy; but he pointed out that in Scotland those who took 
the greatest interest in the affaim of the Society, were not able to attend 
eveiy meeting of the Directors, although they wea^e always willing to give 
suggestions. The Directors had for some years asked, before the general 
meeting in January, the names of, any gentlemen whom the members 
wished to he put upon the Directorate, but veiy few names had 
been received. It seemed that this was scarcely fiiir on the part of lie 
membership, when the Directors wan perfectly willing to admit a little 
blood to the managing body. An infusion of new blood was necessary for 
the existence of any Society, but he thought new lines, before i&ey were 
carved out, should be carefully considered. His Lordship proceeded to cem- 
gratulate the meeting on the improved prospects of the season compared 
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witL last. Becent legislation, lie said, was biinging up a new in tlie 
relations between landlord and tenant; but in referring, to tbi$ would 
not speak politically, but as President of the Higbland and Agricultural 
Society. He would not speak of Ireland, but to a question more imme¬ 
diately affecting them—^he meant the Hares and Babbits Bill He_ did not 
wish to speak politically, but to say that in the position in which God 
had placed him as a landlord he would consider nothing but what was right 
and best both for the landlord and for the tenant If it was proved that 
the tenants were suffering under the existing laws, he would be the first to 
say that they should be changed. He himself, however, had some doubt 
whether in many cases the tenant would benefit if that bill became law. 
The tenants would not be such gainers as appeared on the face of the bill 
at first sight. He concluded by proposing the toast of the evening, which 
was drunk with great enthusiasm. 

Lord Napier and Ettrick, in proposing " The Health of the President, 
the Marquis of Lothian,” said that all the features which endeared a man to 
his fellows were to he found in the person of the Noble Marquis; all the 
virtues and inclinations of a country gentleman were to be found in him; 
and tins Society had done weU in electing him—representative of an ancient 
house—to the post of President. 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm, and the Noble Chairman, in 
responding, remarked that the view ha had taken of his duties was %it he 
should merdy give expression to the feelings of the members as ex^essed 
at their general meeting. Perhaps some ]^ht think that he might have 
initiated some reforms and changes ; and it might be that he might .have 
done so; but the opinion he held was, that his position as President should 
be one of strict neutrality. 

Among other toasts were the Border Union ALgricultural Society, pro¬ 
posed by Sir Graham Monteomery, and responded to by Lord Polwarfch; the 
Judges, prcmosed bj'' Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, and acknow¬ 
ledged by six William Baillie, Bart.; and the Successful Competitors, by 
Mr Usher, Stodrig, and replied to by Mr Smith, Whittinghame. 

On Thursday a delightful change in the weather took place, 
and the yard was again opened at 8 a.m:. In the evening a hall 
was held in the Corn Exchange, and was attended by a large and 
fashionable assemblage. The music was supplied by Messrs E. 
J. & E- Adams' quadrille band of Glasgow; and Mr Theim, 
Edinbuigh, was the purveyor. 

On Eriday the yard was opened at the same hour; the fine 
weather continued, and the show terminated at 5 p.m., when the 
removal of the stock and implements was commenced. 

A Members’ Club Eoom, with ladies’ and gentlemen’s lavatories 
attached, to which members were entitled to introduce their friends, 
was erected within the showyard, and was much appreciated. 

During the show the Kelso ^hand performed an excellent 
selection of fashionable and popular pieces, and gave universal 
satisfaction. The pipers of Sir Eohert Menzies paraded the 
ground, and their music was greatly appreciated. 

Professor Williams and Mr Eobertson, V.S., Kelso, were 
appointed Veterinary Inspectors, hut their duties were light, as 
the stock had never been seeji in a more healthy condition. 
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The exhibition consisted of the following entries in the dif¬ 
ferent classes of stock:— 


Cattle. 




Bulls. Cows. 

Heifers. 

Oxen. 

Total. 

Shorthorn, 


38 25 

26 


89 

Polled Angus or Aberdeen, 17 8 

22 

... 

47 

Galloway, 

. 

15 9 

21 

2 

47 

Ayrshire, 


12 17 

12 

... 

41 

Highland, 


10 8 

17 

6 

40 

Crosses, . 


• • « • » • 

1' 

3 

4 

Jersey, 


... 1 

1 

... 

2 

Indian, 


3 2 

... 

... 

5 



95 70 

100 

10 

276 



Horses. 




Stallions. Mares. Fillies. 

Gelding 

= 1 . Total. 

For Agricultural) 

22 

60 19 

45 

11 

167 

purposes, . ) 






Hunters and) 

Eoadsters, , ) 

... 

20 

... 

31 

51 

Ponies, 

... 

15 

... 

3 

18 


22 

60 54 

45 

45 

226 



Sheep. 





Tups. 

Ewes. Gimmera. Lambs. 

Wethers 

t. Total. 

Cheviot, 

43 

15 20 

15 

5 

98 

Blackfaced, . 

38 

20 26 

20 

5 

108 

Border Leicester, 

78 

35 55 

10 


178 

Leicester, . 

2 

... 


««• 

2 

Cotswold and Lincoln. 3 

10 6 


*.. 

18 

Short Woolled, . 

22 

15 30 

... 

... 

67 

Half-bred, . 

... 

... •.* 

• . k 

6 

5 

Breton, 

2 

5 

5 

... 

12 


188 

100 135 

60 

36 

483 



Stoinc. 






Boars. 

Sows. 

Pigs. 

Total. 

Large breed, 


2 

3 

12 

17 

Berkshire breed, . 

, 

4 

3 

12 

19 

Small breed, . 


. 1 

2 

3 

6 



7 

8 

27 

42 

Poultry, . 


202 entries. 

244 head. 


Wool, 

, 

8 entries. 




Implements, 


1678 entries. 

139 exhibitors. 
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It may be interesting to give a comparative view of t exbi- 
bition of stock and implements, the preminms oftfered, .hd the 
receipts at each of the shows in the Border district 


|| III 

<5° I a 


Kelso, 1832 

88 

18 

246 

16 

... 

11 

J530 

^129 

Berwick, 1841 

176 

96 

658 

33 


60 

1050 

410 

Berwick, 1854 

179 

141 

771 

86 

264 

357 

1500 

806 

Kelso, 1863 

246 

127 

532 

49 

261 

1101 

1300 

1423 

Kelso, 1872 

274 

214 

595 

56 

291 

1777 

1888 

2171 

Kelso, 1880 

275 

226 

488 

42 

244 

1578 

2671 

1664 


The following observations regarding the stock are taken from 
the notes of the Judges:— 

The classes in the Shorthorn breed were well filled, and, taken as a whole, 
the quality of the exhibits was of a high standard* It is worthy of note that 
in the aged buH class the four Royal English prize hulls, as well as the reserve 
number bull, were shown. The hull'which was first prize and cup winner 
at the Royal English meeting at Carlisle was placed first This tmll was 
bred and reared % a tenant farmer on cold clay land YOO feet above sea- 
level, and it surely ought to he an incentive to his brother femeDMS tb ,g^ 
the best possible stock and attend to them carefolly, when one of their 
number labouring under great disadvantages so far as climate, soil, and 
situation are concerned, can gain the Shorthorn Prize of the year at the two 
great shows in the kingdom. The two-year-old buUs made a large good class. 
The yearling class was of less merit than the older ones. The first prize 
bull is younger than others placed after him, but is of great proinise. The 
female classes were good, aua the cow class perhaps the highest in merit. 
The two-year-old heifers, although not numerous, were a level, good lot, 
while the yearling class contained some animals of great promise. A new 
feature in the show was the shorthorn family prize, and three splendid lots 
were placed before the Judges. The first prize family contained a cow with 
two of her female offspring, magnificent specimens of the shorthorn breed. 
It may be remarked that the first prize cow in the ordinary class was own 
sister to those two, to which reference is made, and the three females from 
one cow and by the same sire, drew the attention of the shorthorn breeders 
and were quite a feature of the show. The other two families shown were 
very good, and eachibited in natural breeding state. 

Considering the distance Kelso is from the home of tlie Polled Angus or 
Aberdeen cattle, the number and quality of the stock were alike good 
and creditable; the first prize aged bull was a rare specimen of eai*ly 
maturity. The second was likewise a superior bull. In two-year-old 
bulls the competition was closer than in the aged section, especially 
between those awarded the first and second prizes, &th very good animals, 
but of very different characteristics. The whole exhibits in this class were 
good and well brought out. The one-year-old bulls were the w'eakest 
section of this breed, both in point of number and excellence. None of the 
exhibits possessed great merit, but all were very fair raecimens of the breed. 
The cows as a lot were very fair, hut not superior. The first prize cow was 
well bmught out^ and was a handsome well-fleshed animal. The two-year- 
old heifers were a good class all over, and particularly the winner of the first 
prize, a heifer of great promise. The level top and quarters of the second 
prize deserve also special notice. The section for yearling heifers was the 
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strongest in point of numbers, and very creditable in general excellence. 
BesidesMbose placed^ the remainder were of very good quality, and 
possesseir of merit, though small in size. The seven-year-old buH, 
“Young Viscount” (736), which gained the first premium at Aberdeen 
in 1876, and which was therefore by the rules of the Society disqualified 
for competition, was exhibited as extra stock, and was deservedly awarded 
the medium gold medaL He was looking fresh and full of life and 
flesh, and as active as a two-year-old. He was one of the best bulls ever 
exliibited, and stands unrivalled for wealth and levelness of flesh, substance, 
and quality. 

In the Galloway class, the animal placed first in the ^ed bull section 
exhibited a great deal of style, substance, and quality, carried his flesh very 
evenly, and was altogether a first class specimen of the breed. The other 
animals in the section were very fair specimens. In the younger bull sections 
the first prize two-year-old, and the first yearling, were quite above average 
specimens, brought out in the very pink of condition, and both would be 
very difiBtcult to set aside. The female sections were characterised by 
general excellence, not a single inferior specimen being brought forward. The 
Judges concurred in representing that the breeders of Galloway cattle 
seemed to study quality more than mere size, and that not a single over¬ 
fed animal was placed before them. 

^0£ Ayrshires there was an excellent display, and a number of 
exceptionally fine specimens were to be found in the various sections. 
Conspicious amongst these were the first prize aged bull and the first prize 
two-year-old bull. The whole section of cows and heifers in calf was also 
exceptionally well represented. The section of two-year-old heifers was 
greatly admired, it being one of the finest perhaps ever seen in any judging 
ring. The yearling heifers were unusually large in size. 

The Highland breed was well represented both in numbers and quality, 
there being entries from many of the leading folds in Scotland. Although 
rather early in the season for seeing Highland cattle to advantage, they 
seemed to attract the general attention of me numerous visitors on the show 
ground. 

The display in the fat stock class was not large, but the whole stock 
exhibited was good. The aged Highland ox was a very superior specimen 
of what this breed may be brought to. The Duke of Roxburghe showed in 
the extra' stock a five-year-old Highland ox, for which a medium gold 
medal was awarded. 

As extra stock the Marquis of Lothian exhibited an Indian cow and calf, 
and an aged and a one-year-old bull of the same breed. For those a 
medium and a minor gold and a silver medal were awarded. Sir John W. 
r. Campbell Orcle of Kilmory, Bart., showed an Indian bull and cow, and 
was awarded a aninor gold and a silver medal. Sir John Majoribanks of 
Lees, Barb., exhibited a cow and a heifer of the Jersey breed, and was 
adjudged a minor gold and a silver medal. 

The stallions for agricultural purposes were a renmrkably good lot The 
aged section were particurlarly well brought out. The three-year-olds were 
not so equal in merit The two-year-olds were well represented, and 
headed by a very stylish bay, and were on the whole a more equal lot 
The yearlings also promised well. The judges had no doubt about recom¬ 
mending the prize horses as good specimens to breed from. Of a good 
class of brood mares, the first, possessing great substance with extraordinary 
girth and size, was an easy winner; tlie second was also a very poweiml 
animal, and the third and fourth were also of fair merit The section lor 
mares in foal formed a good class, and the prize winners were all meritori¬ 
ous animals. The tliree-year-olds were also a very good lot The first 
being sliapcly, stylish, and a grand mover. The two-year-olds mustered fair, 
and wore of good quality. The first prize being an animal of the genuine 
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Clydesdale type, possessing size and suLstpice, combining good shades with 
fr^dom of movement, and was an easy winner. There was^ a faiy ^Is-ss of 
yearlings, and the tot prize winner, though not big, had nice symmetrical 
shapes and quality. The second was also a very meritorious animal. The 
others were of fair merit. In competition for the cup for mares, the tot prize 
winner of the three-year-olds was unanimously chosen as the best. In the 
gelding classes, though not numerous, the animals were of great merit, and 
reflected credit on the exhibitors. 

Of hunters, roadsters, and ponies there was a good display. The two 
tot prize mares, with foals at foot, were of very gi*eat stamp. The three 
tot prize winners in section for aged mares or geldings, suitable for 
field, were exceptionally fine animals from England. In the four-year-old 
section some wonderfully developed animals competed, and there was some 
time spent before awards could be assigned. Only one animal appeared in 
the section for hackneys or roadsters, and not being of superior merit, the 
Judges awarded it the second prize. Ten animals competed in the 
section for leaping, tfhe jumping was the best seen at any of the Society's 
shows. The two tot prize animals were very even, and performed 
to perfection. In the section for mares or geldings between 13 and 
14^ hands, one animal appeared, and the Judges awarded it only the second 
prize. A smart lot of ponies appeared in the section for mares or geldings 
between 12^ and 14 hands, the first prize animal being especially admired. 
In the sectfon for mares and geldings under 12| hands, a very handsome 
roan mare beat all the others, but the second arid third prize horses Were 
good useful animals. 

The entries in the Cheviot classes were not so numerous as in, some 
former years, but at the same time were fairly satisfactory, except among 
the ewes. In the character of the sheep exhibited there were indications 
of the change which has within the last two or three years taken place in 
the popular type. The sheep that till lately found general favour was an 
animal in which gaiety was the chief characteristic, and in which substance 
and wool were too often neglected. The importance of the latter qualities 
is now, however, as a rule being acknowledged, and greater favour is shown 
to hardier and more useful sheep. The possession of wide well sprung 
ribs and good skins has therefore very properly come to be looked upon as 
indispensable. At Kelso, as at other recent exhibitions, the value of these 
points was fully recognised, while, on the other hand, no sympathy was 
shown for the tendency to run to the opposite extreme of fancying an 
animal because his appearance was ugly and ungaily. Of the aged and 
two-shear tup sections the quality was satisfactory, but a fault too common, 
espedally among the two-year-olds, was that of having harsh coarse skins. 
The shearling tups were rather disappointing in quality, but the female 
classes were good in this respect, though badly represented in regard to 
. numbers. 

The sections in the Blackfaced breed were well represented. The aged 
tups were very good, and also the two-year-olds. The shearlings were 
excellent, especially those carrying the tot and second prizes, which were 
remarkable for substance and quality, evenly shape(^ strong boned, and 
wdl woolled, and with good noses which are characteristics of what a good 
tup must have. The ewe sections were fair; and the lambs were ex¬ 
ceptionally good. 

As might have been expected in the middle of the Border Leicester 
county, that breed was well represented. In some of the classes the 
exhibits were more sdect than numerous, while in all the sections the non¬ 
descript^ element (which at many shows goes to constitute numbers) was 
aJmost, if not entirely, absent The aged tup exhibited by Mr Tender was 
in many respects a wonderful sheep, possessing great size and substance, 
well woolled, and altogether an excellent specimen of the breed Mr 
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Smitli's prize slieop was also au animal of mncK merit, with rare style, good 
quality, Vncl apparent usefulness. There was nothing worthy of special 
mention in the section of two-shear tups. In a large and excellent class of 
shearling tups, the Judges experienced considerable difficulty in fixing the 
awards, more especially that, while not overlooking the characteristic 
qualities of the breed, they did not think it advisable to ignore individual 
merit for the sake of uniformity of type. However a prominent first, regard¬ 
ing whose place in the prize list there could not have been much diversity of 
opinion, was presented in Mr Clarkes magnificent shearling. The exhibits 
in the ewe section were uniformly good, and the same maybe said in regard 
to the gimmers. The Oourthill pen being prominent in size, quality, uni- 
formit}^, and apparent good breeding. One of the most interesting contests 
in the sections was the Family Prize Competition, the sheep brought for¬ 
ward being generally creditable to tdxe fiocl^ they represented. The Judges 
were specially pleased with the family Hkeness and true type of breeding 
displayed in Mr Clark's pen, and also with the general excellence, and, in 
some respects more meritorious family, shown by Mr Thomson. 

Of Leicestexs only two animals were exhibited, a two-shear and a one- 
shear tup. They were fair specimens of the breed. 

In the class for.Ootswolds and Lincolns, only Cotswolds appeared. Nume¬ 
rically the representation was very meagre, a couple of two-shear and one 
shearling tup, and a pen of ewes comprising the entire number showii- 
Those shown however, were, without exception, truly made, well 
grown, smart, well woolled sheep, and altogether very superior specimens* 
of the breed. 

The short woollod was monopolized entirely by Shropshires, which were 
a pretty fair collection. Indeed, it is believed there has not, on the whole,, 
appeared a display of the breed equal to it at any previous show of the 
Society. The entries in the foxir sections numbered thirty-one. Iix the 
section for aged tups some most excellent sheep were to be found. The tup 
to which the first prize was awarded was a strong, beautifully woolled three- 
shear; the second prize tup was also an animal of great size ana style, although 
not so good to handle as was desirable. The tmrd prize tup, bred ^in Ire¬ 
land, (uthough a great strong sheep, had a somewhat coarse look aboufr 
him ; while the commended tup was an uncommonly neat tight sheep, but 
lacking much in size and carnage. The section for shearling tups com¬ 
prised sixteen entries, but the class was not characterised by great uniformity. 
Some of the tups were too pale in the ffice, displaying too much Southdown 
character, and a good many of them were rather wanting in true Shropshire 
type. Tne first prize swes were very good, the second and third prize pens, 
not nearly matched. Gimmers were represented by six pens, and although 
there was here again a want of uniformity, the class was on the whole a fairly 
good one. The first prize non was clearly considerably ahead of any of the 
others, but both the second and third prize pens were sheep of large size 
and good quality. 

Of the four sections for wethers there were only three entries 5 but the 
pen of two-shear Oheviot wethers were very good. 

Only three,entries of extra sheep were m^e. They all belonged to the 
Marquis of Lothian, and were of the Breton breed. Each lot was deservedly 
awarded a silver medal. 

The pigs, though the competition was small, were a good class. 

The poultiy exhibited were of excellent quality. The Dorking classea 
were well filled and particularly praiseworthy, as were also the Scotch 
Greys and Game; but in most of the other varieties the prizes ,were 
awarded almost without competition. 

The entries of Oheviot wool were small, but the quality was fairly good* 
Of blackfaced white wool there was only one entry. The Leicester wool, 
exhibited by Mr Tweedie, was not unworthy of mention. Great length of 
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staple and heavy fleeces seem to he leading characteristics of Forest 
flock. f 

There was a good aveirage display of Implements and other articles, 
possessing all the essential merits of ntUily and good workmanship, 
al^oQgh there were perhaps few attractions in the way of novelty. 

The Seventh Annual Exhibition of the Oaledokian Apiaeiak 
Society was held within the showyard. The Society was in¬ 
stituted in 1874, and has ever since been.patronised by Hie 
Highland Society. Its object is to foster a love of apiculture on 
humane and profitable principles, and to stamp out the inhuman 
system of killing the bees to get the honey. This Society is 
li^nning to show its mark in the vast improvement of bee- 
culture which has already taken place in this country, hut there 
is still much to be done, and it is to be hoped that the public 
will support the Society. Thousands of pounds could be made 
by the cottagers in the clover and heather-growing districts of 
^wHand if £e bee-keepers were to take to an intelligent system 
of bee-culture. The energetic secretary, Mr. E. J. Bennet, 
50 Gordon Sfceet, Glasgow, will give any information wanted, 
and receive subscriptions, viz., 2s. 6d. per annum. A considetaible 
collection of hives in bee gear were exhibited, including some 
improvements which have not hitiierto been shown. Hiere was 
a good collection of both comb and run honey, all shown in a 
very attractive style. 

The Annual Show of the EIelso Hoetjodxtubal SodETY was 
also held within the showyard in a neatly laid out series of 
marquees, and proved a great success. There were very fine col¬ 
lections of pot and foliage plants and roses, the latter, as well 
as the fruit on the tables, attracting a large amount of attention. 

It only further remains to be noticed that Messrs Stuart, 
Mein, & Allan, nursery and seedsmen, Kelso, decorated the en¬ 
closed spaces in front of the Committee Eoom, laying out the 
ground in beautiful flower beds or miniature gaxdeixs. 

As mentioned sA the be ginnin g of this report, the weath^^ras 
unfavourable on the two first days of the show, and this accounts 
for the unsatisfactory state of the receipts, but in all other 
respects the exhibition was eminently successful, aud well worthy 
of the Society. 


EXPERIMENTAL STATIONS.—REPORT FOR 1880 . 

By Dr Axobet P. Aitkbit, Chemist to the Society 
EXPEWMENTS AT HABELAW AND PDMPHBBSTON. 

In the precedi^ volume of the “Transactions” (p. 283) an 
account was given of the barley crop at the Pumpherston 
station for 1879, and on page 285 were tabulated the weights of. 
grain and straw of the various plots. Since the publication of 
these details the crop has been analysed, and the following 
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table shows some of the results obtained from the analysis of 
the graita and straw:— 


Barlbv Gbain, Pumphebston, 1870. 



* Plot 1, owing to its liaving 136611 at one time more liighly manured than 
other parts of the fieUd, _^Tes too high a result. The pimuce heire giyen is 
rechonod from that of the dixplicate plots. 
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BaELHT-STEAW, PuMFHIIBSaX>N, 1879. 



The first ten plots are designed to test the efficacy of the 
various forms of phosphatic manures both in the dissolved and 
undissolved form.* The relative merits of dissolved and undis*- 
solved phosphatffi! as a manure for the turnip crop has recently 
received a considerable share of attention, and it is only right in 
estimating their relative merits that their effects upon other 
* See “ Sclieme of Experiments,” p. 876. 
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crops of the rotation shotild also be considered. In the follow¬ 
ing table the results as given above are arranged to show the 
effect of\hese two forms of phosphate upon the barley crop at 
Pumpherston:— 

UKDISSOnVED PHOSPHArSB, QBAXS. 



10-2 110 2-76 29-8 


10-2 118 2-80 33-7 


Dissolved Phosphates, Ghain. 
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DissoiiVbd Phobkhams, Strata. 


1 

Kind of Phoapliate. 

Tot«il Straw 
per acre. 

Dry matter 
per cent. 

Dry matter 
per acre. 

1 

Ash per 
acre. 

1 

Bone ash, * . « . 

cwts. 

26 

89‘2 

cwfcs. 

23*2 

7*1 

184 

8 

Ground coprolites . 

28 

87*2 

24*4 

7*3 

199 

5 

Bone dust . . . 

29 

86‘4 

25*0 

6*6 

185 

7 

Phosphate guano . 

30 

87*8 

26*3 

7*3 

216 

9 

Ground Ouia§oa phosphate . 

30 

86*4 

25*9 

7*0 

203 


Average 

28’6 



jBjM 

197 


Excess of undissolved phos- 
pMte. 


0-1 





Excess of dissolved phosphate 

3-2 

Hi 



26 


A glance at the first column of these tables shows that the 
effect of dissolving the phoE^hotie manures is to increase the 
yield of grain 261 lbs. per acre, or about 18 per cent., and that 
of straw about 3^ cwts., or about 12 per cent The other 
columns show that it has no material influence upon the 
percentage composition of the crop. The increase is shared 
very equally by all the constituents of the barley, or in other 
words, it is the qmKtity of the crop that is increased, the gioalUy 
is apparently unaffected. A comparison of the individual plots 
shows considerable variations where undissolved phosphates are 
used, and this is no doubt due in great measure to the different 
degrees of fineness of the various manures. It is evidently not 
fair to compare the immediate effects of undissolved phosphates 
of various degrees of fineness, and if these are to be more largely 
made use of in future, it will be necessary to establish some atm- 
dard of finehess of division by which to estimate their value as 
manures for the crop to which they are immediately applied. 
There is no doubt that in the above experiment, plot 5 suffera by 
comparison with the other plots on account of the difficulty of 
reducing bone dust, unless specially prepared, to the degree of 
fineness attainable with the other forms of phosphate. In the 
case of dissolved phosphates there is no such difficulty. The 
process of dissolving secures a fineness of division which 
even the. finest grinding cannot imitate, and the result is 
that the plots manured with dissolved phosphates are much 
more even in their character, and indeed may he . considered 
almost on an equality. The cheapest form of snperphosphftte 
seems to be quite as good as the dearest form of dissolved bones. 
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so far as the phosphate of the manure is concerned, and if only 
the antount of nitrogen contained in the dissolved bones is 
supplietJto the superphosphate in the form of ammonia salts, or 
other equally good nitrogenous manure, the effect upon the crop 
may reasonably be expected to be the same. 

A minute analysis was made of the ash of the grain of the 
first twelve plots, and also plots 28, 29, and 30, in order to 
determine what effect the use of dissolved manures might have 
upon the amounts of phosphoric, acid and potash absorbed by 
the grain. The amounts of soda and silica were also determined, 
with the following results 


Analysts of Ash of Gbatn. 
tTNuissoLVEO Phosphates, 


1 

'Hot 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

Potash. 

Soda* 

Silica* 

Bone ash . . . . 

SV'SS 

se-ia 

4*43 

24*23 

Ground coprolites 

36*44 

23*66 

4*18 

26*67 

Bone dust .... 

36*09 

24*14 

6*29 i 

26*06 

Phosphatic guano 

34*74 

25*24 

2*06 

24*16 

Ground Curagoa phosphate 

36*26 

23*36 

6*61 

26*92 

Average 

36*10 

24*4d 

4'n 

24-98 

1 


Dissolved Phosphates. 


2 

4 

6 

8 

10 

Bone ash . . . . 

Ground coprolites 

Bone dust.... 
Phosphatic guano 

Ground Curagoa phosphate 

Average 

86*64 

32*09 

36*02 

37*64 

36*82 

24*43 

21*46 

22*92 

21*78 

25*86 

4*34 

1*43 

7*42 

4*01 

6*05 

24*32 

24*69 

26*29 

24*02 

23*29 

35*60 

23*29 

4*66 

24-30 


SUPEEPHOSFKATES. 

27 

10 per cent, soluble . 

37-03 

26*81. 

8-97 

23-92 

28 

20 . 

36*29 

23*38 

6*32 

24*26 

29 

30 „ ... 

33*67 

2600 

3-66 

23*49 


A comparison of these figures shows the unexpected result, 
that the barley grown with dissolved phosphates has taken up 
a less proportion of phosphoric acid and potash than that grotm 
with undissolved phosphates; and this is borne out by the 
superphosphate plots, which show that accoiding as the solu- 
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bility of. the pbo^hate is increased, the proportion of phosphoric 
add in the grain diminishes. Considering the lai^er^eld of 
grain obtained on the plots with the dissolved pho^nates, the 
total phosphoric acid per acre abstracted from the soil is no doubt 
greater on these plots, but the individual grains are poorer in 
phosphoric acid than those grown with undissolved phosphat^. 

In other words, there is a certain amount of economy in using 
dissolved phosphates; we get more grain for onr phosphates in 
that way than when we apply them undissolved. But, on the 
other hand, we obtain a grain which, though it may look as 
weU as the other, is poorer as a feeding material, and has 
a smaller manurial value, and, what is also important to re¬ 
member, is less suited for seed. I’or the purpose of seed we 
should select grain whose ash is ridi in phosphoric add, for such 
grain contains within it the largest store of nourishment for the 
yoni^ plant. Phosphorus is always closely associated with 
albuminoid matter, and that is what the young plant feeds on. 
So also we should select seed that is rich in potash, for it also 
is essential to the young plant. It is found associated with 
starchy matter, and that is the oliier great constituent of the 
food of a plant in its young state. It will also be noticed tMt 
there is a Mnd of balance kept up between potash and silioB; 
barley which is rich in potash is poor in siHca, and the con¬ 
verse, so that in this respect also, barley seed which is richer in 
potash is to be preferred. 

Begarding the other plots on the station, there is little to add 
to the former report. As an indication of the character of the 
soil of this station, it may be interesting to refer to the crops 
grown on the sis odd plots, 11 and 12,17 and 18, 21 and 22. 




Total crop. 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

Ash per acre. 

Grain, 

Straw. 

Grain. Straw. 

Grain. 

Straw. 



lbs. 

cwts. 

lbs. cwts. 

lbs. 

cwts. 

11 

Ko phosphates . 

1036 

23 

877 20-2 

24*4 

154 

17 

No nitrogen . 

952 

17 

810 14-9 

22*6 

129 

21 

No potash 

1646 

29 

1399 25*1 

38*0 

200 

12 

Phosphate alone 

1028 

17 

880 14*8 

24*3 

108 

18 

Nitrogen alone 

1139 

19 

968 16*3 

26*9 

133 

22 

1 Potaw alone . 

I 

756 

12 

640 ... 

16*7 

... 


Plot 21, which recdved no potash, but only its due proportion 
of phosphates and nitrogen, yielded a full crop, showing that 
there is no want of potash in the soil. On the other hand, plot 
22, which got no phosphates or nitrogenous manure, but only 
potash, was a miserable failure, not only with the barley crop, 
but also with the turnip crop that preceded it The want of 
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phosphates and also the want of nitrogen resulted in a short 
crop. In the latter case the deficiency was most apparent, and 
showed Itself most conspicuously in the diminished produce of 
straw. These plots show us that we have to deal here with a 
soil that is rich in potash, poor in phosphates, and especially 
poor in available nitrogenous plant food. Indeed, these plots 
may be called (mcdytical plots, for they furnish us with a prac¬ 
tical agricultural analysis of the soil, which is far more useful 
Eind reliable than a chemical analysis. It is not the actual 
amounts of phosphoric acid, potash, and nitrogenous matter 
contained in a soil that a farmer requires to know, a chemist can 
tell him that; but what he wants to know is the amounts of 
these constituents in his soil which are at present available for 
his crops, and that is what no chemist can accurately tell him. 
There may be abundance of these constituents in the soil, in a 
form in which the plant cannot take them. The power of the 
roots of plants to absorb the nutriment contained in the soil is 
limited and peculiar, varying greatly with different lands of 
plants, and there is no chemical process that can imitate the 
absorptive power of the root The practical test is the only 
reliable one, and the farmer by making use of it, as in the plots 
we have just noticed, can make the plant his analyst The 
form adopted on the above-mentioned plots is not the best for 
practical purposes. A more convenient method would be to 
make a fioo-plot tesi, requiring only three manurings, in the 
following manner. Select five adjacent ridges in the middle of 
a field, numbered from 1 to 51 To plots 1,2, and 3 apply super¬ 
phosphate, 3 owts. per aore; to plots 2, 3, and 4 apply mked 
muriate and sulphate of potash, 1 cwt per acre; and to plots 3, 
4, and 6 apply sulphate of ammonia, 1 cwt. per acre. By this 
arrangement plot 1 will have phosphates alone; plot 2, phos¬ 
phates and potash; plot 3, phosphates, potash, and ammonia; 
plot 4, potash and ammonia; and plot 5, ammonia alone. The 
relative yield on these five plots would indicate in a most 
reliable manner what kind of manure it will be most profitable 
to apply, and also in what proportion to apply it. If a five-plot 
test, such as is here indicated, were applied to every field on the 
farm early in course of the lease, an enormous amount of money 
would be saved to farmers, for there is no doubt that one of the 
most serious sources of loss to farmers now-a-days is the misap¬ 
plication of manures. Great efforts have in recent years been 
made to secure farmers against loss from the application of W 
manures, but the loss sustained from that cause is now trifling 
in comparison with that incurred from the misapplicatioiM^ 
good manures. 

"We come now to consider the barley crop at Harelaw station. 
As noticed in the former report, it was not manured, so that any 
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differeu-ces observed in the various plots would be due to the 
effects of the residue of juauure left by the turnip crop of the 
previous year. An analysis was made of moat of thi plots of 
the barley crop, not so much on its^ own account, or with the 
expectation of eliciting any facts of importance, as for the pur¬ 
pose of serving as a basis of comparison for future cereal crops 
grown on the station. The details of the analysis are contained 
in the following table 

BABiinr Gbajn, Habslaw 18*79, 



29 

30 


15*5 

14-3 

15*6 


3'44 

3*05 

3*00 
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It ■will be seen that the yield of grain in the various plots, 
differs little. It is only in the produce of straw that any 
marked differences are decernible, and these correspond for the- 
most part with the differences observed in the previous turnip 
croi^ This is shown very clearly on a comparison of the 
unmssolved phosphate with the dissolved phosphate plots, where 
the difference in favour of the latter, as regards straw, is still 
about 15 per cent., but as regards grain it is almost nil. 


Undissolved Phosphates. 


Plots. 


Grain 
per acre. 

■1^ 

IE 

bp* 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

•g+3 

§ 

fi 

Albiunenoids 
per acre. 


Ash. per acre. 

Straw per acre. 



lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

cwts. 

1 

Bone asli 

2074 

85-2 

1767 

8*86 

156 

3*00 

53 

30 

3 

Ground coprolites . 

2260 

86-2 

1948 

9-53 

186 

3*01 

58 

32 

6 

Bone meal 

2468 

84*5 

208S 

9*65 

202 

3*06 

63 

32 

1 

Phosphatic guano . 

2432 

85*6 

2081 

11*00 

228 

3-08 

64 

32 

9 

Ground apatite 

2224 

85-1 

1892 

9-76 

184 

3*33 

62 

30 


Average 

2292 

85-3 

1956 

9-76 

191 

3*09 

60 

31 

BISSOL'^BD Ph08PHATB8. 

2 

Bone asli 

2320 

86*6 

1983 

10*64 

210 

3*10 

61 

36 

4 

Ground coprolites . 

2166 

86*6 

1846 

11*63 

212 

3*06 

66 

34 

6 

Bone meal 

2382 

85*8 

2000 

11*00 

220 

3-17 

63 

36 

8 

Phosphatic guano . 

2332 

84*4 

1968 

9-76 

191 

3-17 

62 

36 

10 

Ground apatite 

2402 

86-6 

2056 

11*08 

226 

3*09 

63 

36 


Average 

2308 

86-4 

1970 

o 

i-f 

212 

3*12 

61 

35*6 


Excess of dissolved ) 
phosphates . { 

16 

•1 

16 


21 

■ 

1 



Oh comparing the odd plots 11 and 12,17 and 18, 21 and 22, 
it will be seen that in this station also the waht of nitrogen is 
felt more than the want of phosphoric acid or potash; and it is 
evident that the'use of a larger amount of nitrogenous manure 
would result in the obtaining of much larger crops. The amounij: 
per acre might even be doubled, not only with advantage to-f&e 
crop, but also to the experiments, for the use which the pMt is 
able to make of the mineral food presented to it in the soil s 
limited by the amount of nitrogenous food which it can obtain. 
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The experiments have shown that the nitrogenous part of the 
plant’s food is the part that is deficient, and that the b^jik of the 
crop is not nearly so great as the land can cany; and the 
inference is plain that in order to obtain heavier crops, ^d to 
test more thoroughly the various forms of the other mineral 
manures, at least 30 lbs. per acre of nitrogen should be applied 
to the cereals at the stations. 


Say Crop, 1880. 

The rood plots at both stations were this year under Italian 
rye grass, which was sown with the barley. No manures were 
apphed to the crop, since it was impossible to apply them except 
as a top dressing. This would have suited well enough with 
the soluble manures, but would, of course, have been quite use¬ 
less with the insoluble ones; and as a large proportion of the 
manures used in these experiments are insoluble, the committee 
thought it preferable to abandon the manuring for a season. It 
is customary to apply soluble top dressings, and eapeeidly 
nitrate of soda, to grass; and had this been done over the whole 
of the plots on the stations except on those to which nitrates 
are not applied, it would, doubtless, have increased the weight of 
the hay crop. Had the obtaining of a heavy remunerative crop 
been one of the chief objects of the experiments this would have 
been done, but as the main object of the experiments is to com¬ 
pare the ef&cacy of the various forms of manure, it was evident 
that the application of nitrates to a selected number of plots 
would have given them an advantage over the plots to which 
less soluble nitrogenous manures are applied, and thus have 
frustrated in some measure the object of the experiments. 
Moreover, it was thought desirable to withhold manures entirely 
for a season, in order to note the continued effect of former 
manurings upon the quantify and quality of the hay crop. As it 
happened, there was good reason to be satisfied that no manure 
had been applied, for a long drought and the prevalence of frosty 
east winds, which continued till the middle of July, dried up and 
barked &e soil, whereby light manures were prevented from 
coming into operation, and were lost to the hay crop, which 
accordingly was a very short one—the shortest that has occurred 
in the Lothians during ten years. 

Accordingly, in judging the action of the various manures, it is 
necessary to remember that no manure had been applied at 
Pumpherston for one year and at Harelaw for two years. 

The hay was made and brought in in good condition at both 
stations. At Harelaw a second crop was secured, but at 
Pumpherston the amount of the second crop was so small that 
it was not weighed. 
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The follo'wing are the results at both stations: 



The second crop at Haxela'w is seen to be about half the 
nmount of the first crop; but several’ plots, such as 16,22, and 
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27, somewhat exceeded that proportion. Warm weather, with 
genial showers, favoured the second growth, so that jfackward 
plots were able to better their position considerably before the 
end of the growing season. 

Owing to this cause, only the fest crop at Harelaw should be 
compart with that of Pumpherston. But even when this is 
done there are numerous discrepancies between the two stations. 
At Harelaw the dissolved phosphate plots still show a superio¬ 
rity of from 6 to 8 per cent., while at Pumpherston the undis¬ 
solved phosphate plots have uniformly the best of it. On 
comparing the plots at the latter station among themselves, it is 
seen that those which carried larger crops of turnips and barley 
produced smaller crops of hay, and this shows that tire soil is in 
a very exhausted condition, and dependent on the immediate 
supply of manure for the production of a good crop. The meagre 
store of nourishment in the soil is especially shown on the (a) 
series of plots 31 to 84, which had received only half doses of 
manure. This poverty of soil, although firaa an agriculturist’s 
point of view very undesirable, is a condition of soil which is 
neverthdess very suitable for experimenting. 

One other circumstance requires to be noted, as affecting noit 
only the amount but also the character of the crop of hayprd- 
duced, viz., that there was no clover sown with the grass seed, 
and the hay therefore must be considered as of the nature of a 
cereal crop, and the results obtained should be compared with 
the barley crop which preceded it, and especially with the straw 
of the barley crop. Although no clover was sown, there yet 
appeared in many plots considerable patches of white clover. 
An attempt was made to classify the plots according to the 
abundance of clover growing on them, but, owing to its sparse 
and patehy distribution, this was found to be impossible. 

T& crop at Pumpherston was analysed, and the following are 
some of the results. The amount of moisture was found to be 
very uniform, viz., about 14 per cent. In the following table 
the dry matter is therefore reckoned at 86 per cent.:—. 


Hay Ceop, PuiiPHsasTOir. 



Dry 
Matter 
per acre. 

Ash 

per cent 

Ash 

p^ acre. 

Woody 
Fibre 
per cent 

Woody 
Fibre 
per acre. 

Pood 
per acre. 


cwta. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

cwts. 

1 

20-6 

6*32 

146 

36*0 

807 

12-1 

2 

20*6 

6*88 

168 

38*3 

868 

11*3 

3 

20*6 

6*03 

139 

36*2 

812 


4 

18*0 

7*09. 

143 

36*2 

730 

10*2 


21*5 

6*32 

162 

35*7 

859 

3.8-6 


20*6 

7*19 

166 

36*0 

807 

11-9 
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Hat Obot, Ptjmphersxon— cowiwwtei. 



Dry 
Matter 
per acre. 

Asli 

per cent. 

Asli 
per acre. 

Woody 
Pibre 
per cent. 

Woody 
‘Fibre 
per acre. 

Pood 
per acre. 


cwts. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

cwts. 

*7 

19-7 

6*33 

139 

34-2 

764 

11*7 

8 

18*0 

6*44 

130 

33-7 

679 

10*8 

9 

19-'7 

6-78 

148 

38*8 

856 

10-7 

10 

17-2 

6-16 

118 

36-7 

707 

9*8 

11 

18-9 

6-90 

146 

36*1 

764 

10*8 

12 

16*5 

6*20 

107 

34*9 

606 

9*1 

13 

19-7 

6*86 

151 

34-8 

767 

11*5 

14 

17-2 

7-62 

147 

32*5 

626 

10*3 

15 

21*5 . 

7*84 

189 

28*8 


13*6 

16 

20-6 

7*26 

167 

32*3 

745 

12*4 

1*7 

19-7 

7*63 

166 

31*2 

688 

12*1 

18 

18-9 

6*52 

138 

32*4 


11*5 

19 

20*6 

7*82 

180 

31*4 

724 

12'5 

20 

17*2 

6*38 

123 

29*9 

676 

10*9 

21 

24*0 

7*57 

203 

26*6 

715 

16*8 

22 

12*9 

6*45 

93 

29*9 

432 

8*2 

23 

23*2 

7*09 

184 

31*3 

812 

14*3 

24 

15*6 

7*43 

129 

30-9 

636 

9*6 

25 

18*9 

6*68 

141 

30*0 

636 


26 

18*9 

5*95 

126 

32-4 

686 

11*6 

'27"" 

17-2 

6*49 

126 

31*0 

597 

10-7 


18*0 

6*93 

139 

31*2 

629 

11*1 

ZO 

20*6 

6*91 

169 

31*0 , 

716 

12*8 

Zv 

30 

16*3 

7*06 

129 

30*1 

549 

10*2 


The amount of dry matter per acre taken off by the hay 
crop averages about a ton, or about as much as was contained 
in tits straw of the barley crop. About one-sixteenth of this, 
or IJ cwt., consists of mineral matter, about one-third 
or 7 cWts. consists of indigestible woody fibre; while the 
remainder represents that part of the hay which is good for 
food. By adding together the ash and woody fibre, and sub¬ 
tracting the result from the total dry matter, we obtain the 
figures in the last column showing the amounts of actual food 
obtained from the various plots. It averages a little more 
than half a ton per acre, and ranges from about 8 cwts. to 
nearly dcfuble that quantity. This is a small amount of food 
to take from an acre of ground, but it must be remembered 
that it represents only the first cutting of what was at best 
a very light crop, that no manure had been applied to the 
crop, and also that the hay consisted of Italian rye grass alona 
The smaUest yidd was that of plot 22, which had been mattifed 
for tbe. previous crop with sulphate of pota^ alone. This has 
all along been the poorest plot on the station, and’ it would 
almost seam as if the soil had been poisoned with sulphate 
of potash, for its neighbour plot 18, which received no potash, 
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lias produced the best crop on the station. We should naturally 
expect that those plots which had borne light crops in j^reyious 
seasons would be less exhausted than others, and show this by 
bearing relatively heavier crops when the manuring was dis¬ 
continued, and this is shown markedly on plot 16, whose nitrogen 
had been supplied from shoddy, a very insoluble and therefore 
slowly acting form of nitrogenous manure. It had hitherto 
been one of the worst plots on the station, and this year it is 
one of the best. A similar compensatory action is noticed 
uniformly among the phosphate plots where hitherto those with 
dissolved phosphates produced the best crops. It will be seen 
by the subjoined table that the plots with undissolved phosphates 
have now the best of it;— 


Unmssolvkd Phosphates. 




Dry matter 
per acre. 

Ash 

per cent. 


Woody Mbre 
per cent 

li 

IE. 

Total Pood 
per acre. 



cwts. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

cwts. 

1 

Bone ash 

20*6 

6-32 

146 

36*0 

807 

12'1 

3 

Gaano coprolites 

20-6 

6*03 

139 

35*2 

812 

12'1 

5 

BonemecuL 

21*5 

6-32 

162 

35-7 

859 

12-5, 

*7 

Phosphatic guano 

19-7 



34-2 

754 

11‘7 

9 

Groxmd mineral phos¬ 








phate 

19-7 



38'8 

856 

10-7 


Average . 

Bl 

6-35 

145 

36-8 

817 

11-8 


Dissolved Phosphates. 


2 

Bone ash . 

20*6 

6*88 

158 

38*3 

883 ! 

11*3 

4 

Ground coprolites 

18*0 

7*09 

143 

36*2 

730 1 

10*2 

6 

Bone zneal . 

20*6 

7*19 

166 

36-0 

807 

11*9 

6 

Phosphatic guano 

18*0 

6-44 

130 

33*7 

679 

10*8 

10 

Ground mineral phos¬ 
phates 

17*2 

6*15 

118 

36*7 

707 

9*8 


Average . 

18*9 

6*75 

143 

36*0 

761 

10*8 


The plots which had formerly received undissolved phosphates 
have produced about 6 per cent, more dry matter per acre the.Ji 
ihe others, and the hay is of superior quauty, containing a sm^ 
percentage of ash and woody fibre, and therefore yielding about 
10 per cent, more actual food. The best of these plots is the 
one which has hitherto been the worst—^viz., 6, which received 
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bone meal This manure, though it had been ground to a coarse 
powder, does not seem to have come into very active operation 
until t'^o years after its application. Had it been more finely 
ground, and if it had also been steamed to rid it of its excess of 
fatty matter, it would doubtless have acted more quickly; but 
in any case the experiment shows the beneficial effect of bone 
meal upon the hay crop two years after its application. 

Peruvian guano also (plot 23) is a manure which has yielded 
a reserve of nourishment for the hay crop, while also serving as 
an effective manure to the crops to which it was immediately 
applied. 

Pish guano (plot 24) has not realised the expectation enter-^ 
tained of it, but this is doubtless due to the oily nature of the 
manure. In future care will be taken to employ only defatted 
fish guano in these experiments; for it is unquestionable that 
this is a very important, as it is a never-failing source of phos¬ 
phoric acid and ammonia, and it ought to be procurable in such 
a form as will make it an effective and reliable manure. 

These are the more important facts brought out by the hay 
crop at Pumpherston. The crop at Harelaw was not analysed, 
as the station had not been manured since the first year of the 
rotation, the land being rather rich for experimental purposes. 
The smallness of the crop this year shows that its fertility has 
been considerably reduced, and the slight differences observed in 
the various plots shows that it is a very even field, and in good 
condition for the experiments which are to follow. 


Orop, 1880. 

Owing to the new arrangement affecting the acre plots, 
these were this year put under roots. At Pumpherston, the 
soil appropriated to these plots had been thoroughly mixed 
and rendered as nearly uniform as possible ; while at Harelaw 
the corresponding plots had not been manured for the pre- 
vious barley crop. Accordingly the four-year rotation has been 
started on these plots two years later than on the lai^e plots 
of both stations, and it is hoped by this arrangement to arrive 
more rapidly at the solution of the questions which are being 
asked in our experiments. 

Before stating the results, it is necessary to say a few words 
regarding the character of the season, for soils which are 
manured with light manures alone are much more easily 
affected by climatic influences than those on which farmyard 
manure or other heavy manures are employed. If the weather 
is too dry, light manures have little chance of doing much good, 
for, as they are concentrated forms of manure, it is above all 
things essential that they should be dissolved by rain in order 
that they may be distributed through the soil On the other 
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hand, if the season is a wet one, there is a danger of the more 
soluble part of the manure, and especially nitrates, being car¬ 
ried down through the soil and run off in the drains. The season 
of 18B0 was a very dry one; and at Pumpherston scarcely any 
rain fell from the time of sowing till the beginning of Septem¬ 
ber. The turnips {Fosterton hybrid) were sown on the 12th 
June, and brairded so slowly that they were not fit for singling 
till 12th July, but the growth was so unequal that on all the 
plots there were parts that were not singled till a fortnight 
later. In these circumstances, it was some time before the 
effects of the various manures were visible on the crop, but 
when differences were observed, it was found that the plots 
which had received dissolved manures took the lead just as 
they did two years previously. When moist, favourable weather 
set in, it was noticed that the other plots made rapid progress, 
and it seemed as if they would eventually have made good their 
deficiency, hut the growing season was suddenly cut short by 
the occurrence of a severe frost on 20th October, when the ther¬ 
mometer registered 15* Fahrenheit At Harelaw the crop was 
purple top swedes, and there also the brairding was very un¬ 
equal, and it appeared for a time as if the little-crop would be 
a failure, but after the occurrence of genial Weather a great 
improvement took place, and, considering all things, a satisfac¬ 
tory result was obtained. 

Plots 9 and 10 were manured with genuine Canadian apatite. 
These plots have always been marked as apatite plots in the 
scheme of experiments, but hitherto the phosphate employed 
was not Cana^an apatite. As, however, this mineral occurs in 
large quantity in Canada, and has already been imported into 
this country, and as our experiments have been quoted in refer¬ 
ence to it, it was considered desirable to test its eiSicacy along¬ 
side of another mineral phosphate equally rich in phosphate of 
lime. Accordingly'plots 11& and 12& were manured with Cura- 
§oa phosphate, and it will he noticed that there is a great differ¬ 
ence in the results obtained with Ihese two forms of manure* 
Only one other change has been made in these plots,—viz., plot 
145, which is a du;^cate of 14 iqstead of being a duplicate 
of plot 15. The rood plot of that number has hitherto received 
shoddy as its nitrogenous constituent ; but this form of manure 
ia^ been a complete failure, and it may be questioned whether 
it is worth wMe continuing it among the experiments, especially 
since it is not a manure which farmers ever purchase, and is 
only used in small quantity by manufacturers as a source of 
nitrogen in highly dissolved manure. The other acre plots 
have received numbers corresponding to those of the large plats 
of which they are duplicates* 

ipie following taU^ show the weight of bulbs grown on tihe 
various plots at both stations in lbs. per plot or in owts. pi^ acre, 
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and tlie proportion of cby matter and water contained in the 
hnlbs:— 

* Boot Crops, 1880— xir Aobh Pmccs. 



HabeiiA.w (Swedes). 

PUMPHERSTON (YeLDOWS). 


Weiglite 
per acre. 

Water 

cent. 

Dry Matter 
per cent. 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

Weights 
per acre. 

Water 
per cent. 

Dry Matter 
per cent 

li 

ft 

mm 

cwts. 

167 

89*4 

10*6 

cwts. 

16*6 

cwts, 

297 

91*9 

8*1 

cwts. 

24*0 


241 

90^4 

9*6 

23*1 

385 

91*8 

8*2 

31-6 


202 

89-6 

10*6 

21*2 

839 

92*0 

8-0 

27-1 


202 

89-6 

10*4 

21*0 

310 

91*6 

8*6 

26*3 


206 

89'4 

10*6 

21*8 

273 

92*0 

8*0 

21*8 


246 

89-9 

10*1 

24-8 

308 

91*8 

8*2 

25*2 


223 

89*3 

10-7 

23*8 

276 

92-0 

8*0 

22*0 

8 

257 

89*8 

10*2 

26*2 

334 

91*8 

8*2 

27-4 

9 

177 

89*6 

10*4 

18*4 

193 

92*9 

7*1 

13-7 

10 

236 

89-6 

10*6 

24-7 

390 

92*1 

7*9 

80*8 

116 

211 

89-7 

10*3 

21-7 

294 

92*1 

7-9 

23*2 

I2& 

228 

90*0 

10*0 

22*8 

385 

91-8 

8*2 

31*6 

13 

239 

90-0 

10*0 

23*9 

361 

92*6 

7*6 

27*0 

14 

m 

90-3 

9*6 

20*8 

448 

93*0 

imtEM 

31*4 

145 

258 

90*6 

9*4 

24*2 

346 

92*4 

7*6 

26*3 

16 

252 

89*5 

10^6 

^•4 

364 

92*6 

7-4 

26*9 

m 

243 

90-1 

9*9 

24*0 

381 

92*6 

7*4 

ss-s 

29 

248 

90*4 

9*6 

23-8 

394 

93*1 

6-9 

27-2 

30 

234 

89*2 

10*8 

24*3 

397 

93*0 

7*0 

27-8 


... 

... 

... 

... 

262 

. 92*6 

7*4 

18-6 

Average 

225 

89*8 

10*2 

22-8 

336 

92*3 

7*7 

25*8 


These two tables show at once the great difference between 
swedes and yellow turnips. The yield per acre of the latter is 
in this case half as much again as that of the former, but the 
character of the crop is very different. Swedes contain fully 10 
per cent, of solid matter; while yellow turnips do not contain on 
an average so much as 8 per cent. In consequence of this great 
difference in composition, the total amount of dry matter per 
acre produced by the larger crop of yellows is only one-tenth 
more than that produced by the swedes. In the root crop two 
years ago the difference in composition between the swedes and 
yellows was not so great, but the means of detennmiug that 
point were not so periect, and differences in the amount of waiter 
cbutained in the turnip may naturally be expected to be found 
according as seasons vary. 

It is right to notice here the method now used, for the relia¬ 
bility of the results entirety depends upon that. Owing to the 
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greatly increased accommodation and large apparatus provided 
by the Society it was possible to carry on the analysis on a large 
scale. Thirty bulbs (or about a fourth of the whole cvcfp) were 
taken from each plot and sent to the laboratory. These were 
thoroughly cleaned from all adhering substances, and a section 
of about one-tenth of each bulb was taken and transferred in 
batches of ten to a large drying chamber heated by water under 
great pressure, and capable of maintaining a heat in the cham¬ 
ber above the boiling point of water. The difference of the 
weight of the turnip sections before and after drying gave the 
moisture only approximately, for even when the turnip sections 
had ceased losing appreciably in weight, there still remained a 
varying amount of moisture, which was determined when the 
samples were ground, and this added to the former amount gave 
the entire moisture in the bulbs. The amounts so obtained 
were checked and confirmed in various ways, so that the results 
might be perfectly reliable. After drying, the pieces of turnip 
were ground in a mill, the additionail moisture was determined, 
and samples of the dry turnip matter thus obtained were kept 
for making all further analysis. Upwards of 3000 turnips have 
been sampled in this manner during the past season. 

In the above table it will be noticed that plot 1 at Harelaw 
and plot 9 at Pumpherston have yielded very small crops. 
The deficiency in the former case was' due to accidental causes; 
and in the latter to a blight which occurred early in the season, 
and from which the plants never recovered. 

Arranging the first twelve plots so as to make a comparison 
between dissolved and undissolved phosphates, we have the 
following results:— 

UndissoiiVbd Phosphates. 




Harelaw (Swedes). 

PUMPHBESTON 

(Yellows). 



Weight 
per acre. 

Diy Matter 
per cent 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

Weight 
per acre. 

Dry Matter 
per cent 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

1 

Bone ash . 

cwts. 

167 

10*6 

cwts. 

16*6 

cwts. 

297 

8*1 

cwts. 

24-0 

3 

Ground coprolites 

202 

10-6 

21-2 

339 

8-0 

27-1 

5 

Bone meal 

206 

10-6 

21-8 

273 

8*0 

21*8 

7 

Phosphatic guano 

223 

10-7 

23-8 

276 

8-0 

22-0 

9 

Ground apatite . 

177 

10*4 

18*4 

193 

7*1 

13*7 

11 

Ground mineral phos¬ 
phates . 

211 

10-3 


294 

7*9 

23-2 


Average 

196 

10*5 

20*6 

278 

7*8 

22-0 
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Dissoltbs Phosphates. 


1 


Harelaw (Swedes). 

Pumpherston 

(Yellows). 

1 


Weight 
per acre. 

Dry Matter 
per cent. 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

H 

Dry Matter 
per cent. 

Dry Matter 
per acre. 

2 

Bone ash . 

cwts. 

241 

9-6 

cwts. 

23*1 

cwts. 

385 

8*2 

cwts. 

31*6 

4 

Ground coprolites 

202 

10*4 

21*0 

310 

8*5 

26*3 

6 

Bone meal 

246 

10*1 

24*8 

308 

8*2 

25*2 

8 

Phosphatic guano 

267 

10*2 

26*2 

334 

8*2 

27*4 

10 

Ground apatite . 

236 

10-5 

24-7 

390 

7*9 

30*8 

12 

Ground mineral phos¬ 
phates . 

228 

10-0 

22*8 

385 

8*2 

31*6 


Average 

235 

10*1 

23*8 

364 

8*2 

28*8 


Excess of undissolved 


0-4 

... 

* • * 




„ dissolved . 

39 

... 

3*2 

76 

0*4 

6*8 


The increase in the crop due to the dissolving of the phosphate 
is, at both stations, about 20 per cent,; the percentage of dry 
matter varies very slightly, but the total amount of dry matter 
per acre is at Harelaw 15 per cent, more, and at Pumpherston 
25 per cent, more on the plots -which received dissolved phos¬ 
phates. This is a more marked increase than that which was 
obtained upon the large plots two years ago, and confirms 
the opinion that there is great economy in using dissolved 
phosphates, rather than the raw material, upon the soil of these 
stations. 

The advantage derived from the use of dissolved phosphates 
is greater than appears upon the surface, for there is a certain 
fixed cost involved in the raising of a turnip crop whatever the 
manures used,—^viz., rent, labour, seed, &c., and it is only after 
these have been deducted that the relative advantage derived 
from the use of various manures can be compared. 

The increase of crop obtained by the use of dissolved phos¬ 
phates in these es^eriments is seen to be duS not to water chiefly 
but also to solid matter, and we shall now examine into the nature 
of the solid matter forming the increase. The constituents of the 
solid matter may be divided into two kinds, those useful as food, 
such as albuminoid matter and sugar and allied substances, and 
those of comparatively little feeding value, viz., woody fibre and 
ash. In the following table the relative proportions of these 
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latter sabstances contained in the dij matter and also the actual 
quantities produced per acre are arranged;— 


Eoot Crops, 1880,— Puom 


Harblaw (Swedes). 

PuMPHBRSioN (Yellows). 

■ 

Ash 

percent. 

Ash 
pet acre. 

Woody 

Fibre 

percent. 

Woody 
Fibre 
per acre. 

Ash 

percent. 

Ash 
per acre. 

■ 

Woody 
Fibre 
per acre. 



lbs. - 


lbs. 


lbs. 


lbs. 

1 

6-8 

108 

11*4 

212 

7*1 

190 

10*9 

293 

2 

6*6 

142 

11-9 

308 

7*3 

268 

11-7 

414 

a 

6-1 

121 

10-9 

259 

8-0 

242 

11*3 

342 

4 

5*3 

124 

11-8 

27*7 

7*5 

221 

11*8 

347 

5 

6*1 

124 

■ 10-9 

266 

7*8 

190 

10*9 

266 

6 

5-4 

149 

11-1 

308 

7*7 

217 

10*6 

299 


4-9 


10*8 

288 

7-8 

192 

11*3 

278 

8 

6*1 

149 

12-1 

366 ‘ 

7*8' 


10*9 

333 

9 

6-0 

103 

10-8 

222 

7-8 

120 

11*4 

174 

10 

5-2 

143 

10*5 

2^ ■ 

' 7*5 


f 11*3 

390 

lit 

6*1 

124 

12*6 

306 

7*1 

184 

^ 11*1 

288 

125 

6*4 

138 

13*3 

339 

7*8 

278 

10*3 

353 

13 

6-3 

141 

10*6 

283 

7*3 

221 



14 

6-3 

123 

11*1 

258 

7*9 

278 

mssM 


145 

6*0 

135 

10*6 

287 

7*3 

216 

10*9 

320 

16 


138 

10*2 

301 

7*4 

222 

11*6 

349 

28 

4*9 

131 

10-7 

287 

7-8 

246 

11*5 

362 

29 

6*1 j 

136 

10-8 

288 

7*2 

220 

12-7 

386 

30 

5*1- 

139 

11-7 

318 

7*3 

227 

10*9 

339 


Here we may note in passing how great is the difference in 
the percentage of ash contained in the yellow turnips compared 
with that found in the swedes, the former containing half as 
much again as the latter. This accords with the experience 
noticed in the report of the former turnip crop, that the more 
water the bulbs contained they also contained tihs more ash. 
The pe^ntage of woody fibre does not differ in the two kinds 
of turnip, and averages about 11 per cent. When the percen¬ 
tages of ash and woody fibre in the turnips grown with dissolved 
phoq)hates rae compared with those grown with undissolved 
phosphates, it is found that the differences are not very great, 
and the amounts produced per acre were as follows:— 
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Habxlaw (SvrisDEs). 




Ash per acre. 

Woody Fibre 
per acre. 

Undis- 

solved. 

Dis¬ 

solved. 

TJndis- 

solved. 

Dis¬ 

solved. 



lbs. 

lbs. 


lbs. 

1 and 2 

Bone ash. 

108 

142 

212 

308 

3 „ 4 

Ground coprolites . 

121 

124 

259 

277 

6 „ 6 

Bone meal 

124 

149 

266 

308 

7 « 8 

Phospbatic guano . 

130 

149 

288 

365 i 

9 „10 

Ground apatite 

103 

143 

222 


n „ 12 

Ground mineral phosphate 

124 

138 

306 

339 


Average. 



259 

313 

Pumpherston (Yellows). 

1 and 2 

Bone ash 

100 

258 


414 

3 „ 4 

Ground coprolLtes . 

242 

221 

342 

347 

6 „ 6 

Bone meal 

190 

217 

266 

299 

7 „ 8 

Phospbatic guano . 

192 

240 

278 

333 

9 „10 

Ground apatite 

120 

259 

174 

390 

11 „12 

Ground mineral phosphate 

184 

276 

288 



Average. 

186 


273 

356 


inweaae per acre in the amount of ash and woody fibre 
produced on the dissolved phosphate plots at Harelaw is about 
20 p® cent, over that produced on the undissolved phosphate 
plots, while at Pumpherston the increase amounts to 30 per cent. 
The increase at Harelaw is normal; that is to say, it is propor¬ 
tionate to the total increase of the crop, while that at Pumpher¬ 
ston is in excess of the normal proportion. 

The woody fibre was estimated in the ordinary way, which 
consists in treating the dry turnip matter with a boiling 6 per 
cent, solution of acid and alkali, and considering the insolrme 
readue as composed of the woody fibre and a certain amount of 
ashy matter, which is estimated and deducted so as to give the 
woody fibre proper; but though this is the recognised and 
generally adopted method, it is certain that it furnishes only an 
approximation to the true amcnint of iadigestiMe woody fibre. 
Por the purposes of comparison, howevet, it is quite reliable, and 
in the present investigation it is relatife and not absolute ^aq- 
tities with which we are concerned. The amounts of fflih and 
■yroody fibre added togethw give the total amount of isa^gestible 
material contained in the dry matter of the turnips, and the 
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lemaindei represents approximately that part of the dry matter 
which is good for food. This latter is of two kinds, nitrogenous 
and non-nitrogenous. The nitrogenous part consists mostly of 
albuminoid matter, which is a very valuable form of food, but 
there are also other nitrogenous compounds in the turnips which 
are not valuable, and unless they are separated from the dry 
matter before estimating the albuminoids, the feeding value of 
the turnips is certain to be over estimated. This has been done 
in the case of the quantities given below, so that they repesent 
the true maUeT. The non-nitrogenous constituents 

consists of oil, sugar, mucilage, digestible cellulose, and allied 
compound, and these also are valuable feeding substances. In 
the following table the percentage and total product of these 
substances are arranged:— 


Boot Qaors, 1880, —Aoeb Plots. 


Haeblaw (Swbdhs). 

PUMPHBRSTON (YbLLOWS). 


Albuminoid 

bT on-nitrogenons 

Aibnminoid 

Non-nitrogenous 


Matter. 

Matter. 

Matter. 

Matter. 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 

Per 


cent. 

acre. 

cent. 

acre. 

cent 

acre. 

cent. 

acre. 



lbs. 


cwts. 


lbs. 


cwts. 

1 

7-4 

137 

76-4 

12-6 

6*2 

167 

76-8 

18*2 

2 

6*9 

178 

76*7 

17-5 

5*8 

206 

76-2 

23*8 

3 

7*6 

180 

76-4 

16*2 

6*6 


74*1 

20*1 

4 

6*7 

157 

76-2 

16-0 

6*2 

182 

74-6 

19*6 

5 

7-0 

171 

77-0 

16*8 

5*8 

141 

75*6 

16*4 

6 

7-2 


76-3 

19*0 

6*6 

186 

76-1 

18*9 

*7 ^ 

‘ r-e 


76-6 

18-2 

6*8 

167 

74-1 

16*3 

8 

7-0 

205 

76-8 

20*0 

6*6 

203 

74*7 

20*6 

9 

7-0 

144 

77-2 

14*2 

6-2 

96 

74*6 

10-2 

10 

6-8 

188 

77-6 

19*2 

5*8 

200 

76*4 

23*2 

11 & 

7-0 


76-3 

, 16-3 

6*6 

143 

76*3 

17*7 

12 & 

7*6 

178 

73-8 

17-0 

6*6 

198 

76-3 

24*1 


7-7 

206 

76-4 

18-3 

6*6 

199 

73'6 

19*8 

14 ' 

' 7-4 

172 

76-2 

16*8 

6*6 

232 

74-4 

13*4 

14 h 


190 

77-4 

18*8 

6*7 

167 

76-1 

20*0 

16 


207 

78T 

20*6 

11 

206 

74-2 

19*4 

28 

7'4 

199 

77-0 

18*6 


mSM 

75*2 

■ 21-2 

29 

7-0 

186 

77-1 

18*3 


Bn 

73*5 


30 

7-6 

206 

76-6 

18*4 

HI 

Hi 

76*1 

21*1 


m 

183 

76-4 

17-4 

6*2 

180 

76-1 

19*1 


The average percentage of albuminoid matter contained in 
the dry matter of the swedes is seen to be about 1$ per cent. 
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higher than that contained in the dry matter of the yellow 
turnips,,and the percentage of non-nitrogenous food matter is 
just about the same in both. The ratio of nitrogenous to non- 
nitrogenous constituents, or what is usually called the omtri&nt 
ratio, is in the swedes about 1 to lOJ, and in the yellows about 
1 to 12. The dry matter of swedes is therefore a more valuable 
feeding material than that of yellow turnips, and when we con¬ 
sider that the proportion of dry matter contained in swedes is 
much greater than that contained in yellow turnips, we are led 
to the conclusion that 10 tons of swedes may be equal in feed¬ 
ing qualities to 13 tons of yellow turnips; but this is a 
matter which can be determined far more accurately by actual 
feeding experiments than by calculations derived from analysis. 

Eetuming to the question of undissolved vvtms dissolved 
phosphates, we obtain the following results in regard to food 
material per cent, and per acre grown on the phosphate plots. 


UuDissoiiVED Phosphates. 




Harblaw (Swedes), 

PUMPHBRSTOH 

(Yellows). 

Albumi¬ 
noid Matter, 

Non-nitro¬ 

genous 

Matter. 

Albumi¬ 
noid Matter. 

Non-nitro¬ 

genous 

Matter. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

acre. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

acre. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

acre. 

Per 

cent. 

Per 

acre- 




lbs. 


cwts. 


lbs. 


cwts* 

1 

Bone ash . 

’7*4 

137 

76‘4 

12-6 

6-2 

167 

76-8 

18-2 

3 

Groxmd coproiites 

7-6 

180 

76-4 

16-2 

6-6 

200 

74-1 

20*1 

5 

Bone meal - 

7'0 

171 

77-0 

16*8 

5-8 

141 

76'6 

16-4 


Phosphatio guano 

7-8 

208 

76-5 

18‘2 

6-8 

167 

74-1 

16-3 


Ground apatite . 

7-0 

144 

77-2 

14-2 

6*2 

96 

74-6 

10*2 


Ground (Dura^oa 










phosphate 

» 

7-0 

170 

76-3 

16-3 

6*5 

143 

76'3 

17-7 


Average . 

7*3 

168 

■76-1 

16*7 

6*2 

"^162 



DigsoLTED Phosphates, 

% 

Bone ash . 

6-9 

178 

76-7 

17-6 

6*8 

206 

76-2 

23*8 

4 

Ground coproiites 

6*7 

157 

76-2 

16^0 

6*2. 

182 

74-6 

19*6 

6 


7*2 

200 

76-3 

]9-0 

6*6 

186 

76-1 

18*9 

8 

Phosphatxc guano 

7-0 

206 

76-8 

20-0 

6*6 

203 

74-7 

20*6 

10 

Ground apatite , 

6-8 

188 

77-6 

19*2 

6*8 


76*4 

23*2 

12 

Ground Chira^oa 










phosphate 

7-6 


73-8 

17-0 

6*6 



24*1 


Average • 

7-2 

184 

76-9 

18-1 

6*1 

196 

76^ 

21-7 


Excess of dissolved 










phosphates 

... 

16 

... 

24 


44 

... 

6*2 
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, Ifc is evident from the above table that there is no difference 
in the percentage of albuminoid matter and non-nitrogernons food 
material in the turnips grown with dissolved and undissolved 
manures. There is a considerable increase of those_ two con¬ 
stituents per acre, but it is quite proportionate to the increase of 
the total crop in each case. 

To sum up the results of these small experiments as to phos¬ 
phates, it has been shown that dissolved phosphates have increased 
the crop of turnips on our two stations of Harelaw and Pumpher- 
ston 15 and 25 per cent, respectively, and that the increase has 
not been due to a disproportionate amount of water, woody fibre, 
ash, or other worthless constituent, but that it is due to a normal 
increase in aH Ifius constituents of the crop; that is to say, the 
quantity of iiie crop has besn increased, W its quality has 
remained rdmost unaffected. 

EXPERIMENTS ON THE MARQUIS OB' TWBEDDAXE’B HOME PAEM OP 
TESTERMAINS. 

Turmp Orcfp, 1880, 

A very interesting and well conducted series of experiments 
was made this year by the Marquis of Tweeddale upon the Home 
Farm of Testermains. There were six experiments, and these 
were duplicates of plots 3 and 4,5 and 6,9 and 10 of the Society’s 
scheme, that is to say, coprolites, bones, and Canadian apatite, 
both in the undissolved and dissolved forms. The field selected 
for the experiments was well adapted for the purpose, and the 
ej^rimental plots were situated in the middle of the field run- 
from end to end, a distance of about 300 yards, and each 
pfcot covered half an acre. The appearances presented by tlie 
plots during the whole season were very striking, and the follow¬ 
ing table supplied to me by Mr Swinton, under whose super¬ 
intendence the experiments were conducted, shows the details of 
the manuring and cropping at a gla-ncft- 
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The contrast between the plots which received dissolved 
phosphates and the corresponding plots which received undis¬ 
solved phosphates is very striking, and fax exceeds that obtained 
at the experimental stations of the Society. The average yield 
per acre with the insoluble and soluble phosphates is as 
follow:— 




Weight 
per Acre. 

Average. 

3 

Ground coprolites 

tons. CWtS. ; 

17 61 

tons. cwts. 

5 

Bone meal . « « . . 

15 

14^ 

14 6 

9 

Ground apatite .... 

10 ...) 


4 

Dissolved coprolites . 

22 41 


6 

Dissolved bones .... 

20 

1 > 

21 6 

10 

Dissolved apatite.... 

21 

13) 



showing an increase with soluble phosphates of nearly 50 per 
cent. The plot vrith ground Canadian apatite was a fafluie 
from the be^nning to the end of the season, showing that this 
hard erystamne phosphate is unsuited for use in the uniissolved 
state even when very finely ground. The inequality of the 
crops produced with undissolved phosphates is also shown very 
markedly in these experiments, and confirms what was pointed 
out (page 352) in reference to the barley crop. 


Plot 

Dry Matter 
per cent. 

Asb 

per cent. 

Diy Matter 
per Acre. 

Asb in Dry- 
Matter 
per Acre. 


Caay. 

Gravel 

Olay. 

GraveL 

Olay. 

Gravel. 

Olay. 

Gravel. 






cwts. 

cwts. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

3 

6-28 

6-76 

7-3 

7*6 

21-6 

23-3 

170 

195 

5 

7-XO 

6-37 

7-9 

7-9 

22-3 

20‘0 

196 

177 


7-45 

6*70 

7-0 

8-0 

15-9 

13*4 

125 

110 

Average, 

6-94 

6*61 

7*4 

7-8 

19'9 

18-9 

164 

161 i 

4 

6-42 

e -62 

7-4 

' 7*0 

30*6 

29*4 

240 

230 1 

6 

7-09 

7-18 

6-4 

6'7 

28-4 

28*8 

203 

215 

10 

7-40 

6-67 

6-8 

7-8 

32-0 

28*9 

243 

252 1 

Average, 

6-97 

6'82 

6'9 

7-2 

30*3 

29-0 

229 

232 
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The field on which the experiment was made has two kinds 
of snbsoil, one-half of the field resting on clay and the other on 
gravel, and the plots were so arranged that one-half of each plot 
was on the one kind of land and the other on the other. 

Samples from each plot were sent to the laboratory for analysis, 
thirty turnips from clay half and thirty from the gravel half, 
and some of the results are contained in the preceding table. 

This table shows that the turnips grown on the clay subsoil 
contained a greater proportion of dry matter and a less propor¬ 
tion of ash than those grown over the graveL As in the experi¬ 
ments at the stations, the use of dissolved phosphates does not 
seem to have made any difference in the proportion of water or 
dry matter contained in the turnips. It will be noticed that the 
turnips on the undissolved section contain a greater proportion 
of ash than the others, and in this respect they differ from the 
other experimental crops, where an increase in the percentage 
of ash is constantly found to accompany the use of dissolved 
manures. Supposing that the weight of crop had been uniform 
over the whole of each plot, there would still have been a defi¬ 
ciency of from 3 to 5 per cent, in the amount of dry matter in 
that part of the plot resting on gravel. The results of these 
experiments, so striking and so decisive, are not only interesting 
in themselves, and of value as contributing to the solution of the 
general question regarding phosphatic manures, but they are of 
immediate value as indicating clearly the kind of manures most 
suitable for application to the turnip crop on that particular 
soil. This is another prCof of the great benefit which would 
accrue to fanners if, without going out of their way, or withoixt 
interfering at all with their ordinary farming practice, they 
would practically ask a few simple questions of their soils to 
guide them in the choice of their manures. 

In another part of this volume are published the results of 
experiments made by Mr Lawson, Sandyford. They differ 
almost entirely from those obtained at the Society’s stations, 
and show that the wants of the soils of Angus are not the same 
as those in the Lothians or at Tester. The results of Mr 
Lawson’s experiment ought to convey a plain, unmistakable 
lesson to all the farmers in the district, and they will be wise 
if they learn it, and still more so if they imitate it, so as to 
prove for themselves the accuracy of the conclusions arrived at. 

There is one great fact brought out by the various experi¬ 
ments that are now being carried on in Scotland, and that is, 
that Mffere/ni soils voami d^&r&ni momi/m, and that in the matter 
of manuring it is useless, or worse than useless, to legislate for 
all Scotland from the results obtained in any one part of it. If 
our Scottish farmers, and specially our Scottish landowners, were 
true to their own best interests, there would not be a county in 
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Scotland mthDiit a small branch experimental station, or a soil 
of any breadth that was not being made to tell what were its 
chief wants. The former need not cost more than from £50 to 
£100 a year^ and a small five-plot test or similar inquiry need 
cost nothing at all i but the saving which would result f 3X)m their 
institution would, amount to many thousands annually. 


Scheme of Expeeiments at the Expeeimental Ageiottltueal 
Stations of the Highland and Ageioulttjeal Society 
of SOOTUlTD, COMMENCED MAY 1878. 

At each station there are 10 acres under experiment, divided 
into 40 , plots of 1 rood each. The cropping is a rotation of 
turnips, barley, grass, and cafe. The chirf object of the experi¬ 
ments is to deterimM fSie erdp-producing value of the various 
forms di the most ithportaiA mtoures. f^e manures on each 
plot contain 20 lbs. phosphoric adid, 16 pbtashj 5 lbs. 
nitrogen. " ; > ., 

Plot PnosPHATic MiJsruEEa 

1. Bone Ash, , , . , with Snl^hate of Potash. Nitrate of Soda. 

% „ dissolved, . . ^ Muriate „ „ 

-3. Ground Coprolites, . , ,, Sulphate „ „ 

4. „ dissolved, „ Muriate „ „ 

Bone Bust, . . . „ Sulphate „ „ 

6. „ dissolved, , * „ Muriate „ „ 

Y. Phosphatic Guano, . > „ Sulphate „ „ 

<8. „ dissolved, „ Muriate „ „ 

9. Ground Apatite, . . „ Sulphate „ „ 

10. . „ dissolved, „ Muriate „ „ 

11. No Phosphates, . . . „ Sulphate „ „ 

IS. Bone As£ alone. 


Nitboqbingus Manuebs. 


13. Nitrate of Soda,. 

14. Sulphate of Ajumonia, 

15. Shoddy, 

16. Dried Blood, 

17. No Nitrogen, 

18. Nitrate of Soda alone. 


with Bone Ash. Sul|>hate of Potash. 
,> iMunate „ 

„ „ Sulphate „ 


Jiape Oake md Ootim Oake, 8$e Plot 35. 


Potash I^anuees, 


19. Sulphate of Potash, . 

20. Muriate ,, 

21. No Potash, 

22. Sulphate of Potash alone. 


. with Nitrate of Soda. 

• 5 » 79 

• 77 77 


Bone Ash. 

77 

77 
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GuANoa 


23. Peruvian Guano, 

24. Pisli „ 

25. Ichaboe „ 

26. Imitation „ 

27. Unmanured. 



Superphosphates. 


28. lO^^oSolublePbosphateofLime. Sulphate (rf Ammonia. Muriate of Potash, 
so! 30‘’/o 


99 

99 


31. Same as Plot 


32. 

33. 

34. 



Various Quantities. 
quantity per acre. 


99 

99 


OK Jo. Rape Seed Dust. 

( 6. Decorticated Cotton Cake. 
36. ilv Acre Plots. 


99 
. 99 


Experiments on Plot 36, tie., Acre Plots. 


Plot. 

I, Bone Ash,. 

„ .dissolved, 

3. Ground Ooprolites, . 

4. ,9 dissolved, 

5. BoneMkl, 

6. „ dissolved, 

7. Phosphatic Guano, . 

8. „ dissolved, 

^ 9. Ground Canadian Apatite, 
^10. „ dissolve, 

115. Ground Cuxagoa Phosphate, 

125. „ dissolved, 

13. Superphosphate, 

14 

1 #. 

16. „ 

28. 107 o soluble, 

29 . « 20 “/, 

30. „ mo 


with Mixed Potash Salts. Nitrate of Soda. 


99 

99 


99 

99 

9 ) 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


99 

n 

99 

99 

99 

99 

99 


„ Sulphate olf Ammonia. 
Muriate of Potash. „ 

Mixed Potash Balts. Dried Blood. 

Nitrate of Soda. 


97 

99 

99 
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THE nEREAT, and OTHEE CEOPS OE SCOTLAND EOE1880, AND 

METEOEOLOGY OE THE YEAE EELATIYE THEEETO. 

THE CROPS. 

The follo'wing comparison of tlie cereal and other crops of 1880 
■with the previous year, has been prepared by the Secretary of 
the Society from answers to q^ueries sent to eminent agricul¬ 
turists in different parts of the country. 

Ihe meteorology of the year has been furnished by Mr 
Alexander Buchan, Secretary of the Meteorological Society of 
Scotland. 

The queries issued by the Secretary were in the following 
terms:— 

1. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality 

of grain and straw, as compared with last year, of the 
following crops ? The quantity of each crop to be stated 
in bushels. What quantity of seed is generally sown 
per acre ?—(1) Wheat, (2) Barley, (3) Oats. 

2 . Did the harvest begin at the usual time, or did it begin 

before or after the usual time 1 and if hoiv long 1 ■ 

3. What was the quantity, per imperial acre, and quality 

of the hay crop, as compared with last year, both as 
regards rye-grass and clover respectively? The quantity 
to be stated in tons and cwts. 

4. Was the meadow hay crop more or less productive than 
last year ? 

5. What was the yield of the potato crop,'per imperial 
acre, as compared with last year? Was there any 
disease, and if so, to what extent, and when did it 
commence ? The quantity to be stated in tons and 
cwts. 

6 . What was the weight of the turnip crop, per imperial 

acre, and the quality, as compared with last year^ 
How did the crop braird ? Was more than one sowing 
required ? and why? The wei^t of the turnip crop to 
be stated in tons and cwts. 

7. Were the crops injured by insects ? Was the damage 
greater or less than usual ? State the kinds of insects. 

8 . Were the crops injured by weeds ? Was the damage 
greater or less than usual ? State the kinds of weeds ? 

9. Were the pastures during the season of average growth 
and quality vrith last year ? 

10. How did stock thrive on them ? 

11 . Have cattle and sheep been free from disease ? 

12. What was the quality of the clip of wool, and was it 
over or under tine average ? 
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From the answers received, the following statistics have been 
compiled:— 

EDiifetrRGHBHiRB.—The quantity of wheat about 40 per cent, better than 
last year, the quality also very superior. The yield may be about 44 
bushels. The straw is also better, out not so much as the grain. The 
quantity of barley about 30 per cent better, and quality also very much 
better, the straw also better. The quanti^ of ^ain 50 bushels. The 
quantity of oats much the same, but the weight 2lbs. per bushel heavier. 
The straw less in quantity, but the quality better. Quantity of grain 
about 60 bushels. Harvest began on the 20th August, being about the 
usual time on an average of years. Quantity of hay under average very 
much, say 2 tons where 3 tons should be grown, quality superior; meadow 
hay also under average. Yield of potato crop much above average, but 
from a third to a fourth of diseased tubers. Total quantity in many 
cases might reach 8 to 10 tons—quality good. Turnip crop large compared 
with last year, and much above average; 30 tons in some cases might be 
reached; quality good, but now greatly destroyed with frost where exposed; 
(me sowing only required. Very little damage from insects. Weeds not 
bad. Pastures fair average, and much better feeding. Stoeh did well. 
One of the healthiest seasons we have had for a long time. The clip of 
wool was a fair average. 

Linlithgowshire. —^Wheat generally a good crop, from 4j to 6 quarters; 
weight generally good ; plenty of straw. Barley good on soft land, light 
and very variable on stift’ soils—from 3 to 5 quarters. Oats same as barley, 
from 5 to quarters. Harvest about a fortnight earlier than usual in the 
low districts, and about a month in the high. Hay a very light crop, say 
tons; a want of clover generally. Crop well got, hub not good in 
quality. No meadow hay. Potatoes good crop generally, fpom 6i to 8 
tons ; not much disease; was late in making its appearance. Turnip crop 
from 20 to 30, and in some cases nearly 40, tons; late in brairding; little if 
any second sowing required, Pew or no insects. No weeds. Pastures had 
in the beginning of the year, good towards the end. Stock thriving, and 
free fiEom disease. Clip of wool about an average. 

Hapdingtonshirb (tipper District).—^Wheat very little grown. Barley— 
32 bushels, of middling quality ; straw about avers^e; seed, 4 bushels. 
Oats—62bushels, of good quality; straw above average; seed, 5 bushels. 
Harvest three weeks earlier than last year, but about a fortnight behind 
average. Hay an average crop, and of fair quality; 2 tons 10 cwts. Meadow 
hay—crop above average, but not very well secured. Potatoes a fair crop, 
but from a third to a ha If diseased, which did not show till September. The 
crop averages about 6 tons. Turnips a large crop and of excellent quality, 
till much destroyed by frost in January. There was a good braird, and very 
little re-sowing necessary. Weight of crop—Swedes, 16 to 20 tons; Yellows, 
16 to 26 tons. None of the crops injured by insects. Fallows generally 
were dirty, but the full crop of turnips corrected this. Pastures about an 
avwjage, and better feeding quality. Stock thrived fairly well, and were 
entirdy free from disease. Clip of wool an average. 

Berwiokshirb.— Wheat—quantity, 1879, 30 bushels; 1880, p2 bushels; 
seed about 3bushels. Barley, 1879, 21 bushels; 1880, 27 bushels; seed 
about 3 bushels. Oats, 36 bushels in 1879,40 bushels in 1880; seed about 
3 bushels. The quality of the grain and straw of the above crops in 1880 
was much better than In 1879, Harvest began about a week later than the 
usual time. Hay crop quantity in 1879,1 ton ; in 1880,1J ton, of average 
quality. Clover rather better than the rye-^ass. There is very little 
meadow hay grown. Potatoes—yield in 1879, 3 tons; in 1880, 7 tons* 
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There was a good deal of disease, about one-half of crop in case of Eegents 
being affected, but Champions and Reds not so much; disease was fimt 
observed about the end of September. Turnips—weight in 1879,7 tons; in 
1880, 20 tons; quality much above last year; crop brairded welP; there 
was only one sowing required. None of the crops injured by insects. No 
weeds. Pastures much better than in 1879; in 1879 they did not feed 
well. Stock throve well, and were free from disease. Clip of wool good, 
over the average. 

Roxbueghshire.— ^No wheat. Barley, 30 bushels; weight, per bushel, 
2 lbs. more than last year’s crop. Colour of grain darker; straw, worse 
quality; 2f bushels sown. Wet weather during harvest injured the 
quality of both grain and straw. Oats, 42 bushels; weight, 4 lbs. more 
&an last year; colour much the same, and straw not so good as last year’s 
crop. Harvest began about usual time. No meadow hay. Potatoes looked 
like being a crop of about 8 or 9 tons, but from the early frost before crop 
could be lifted the bulk is reduced to little more than the lialf There 
was not much disease. Potatoes grown nearly all Champions and Rocks. 
Turnip crops brairded well, but have been much injured with finger and toe, 
and latterly by the severe weather. No iiqury to the crops from insects. 
Weeds not so iujurious as last year. Up to Whitsunday pastures weire 
deficient, after that the grass came on pretty well,l)Ut at no time was it 
abundant. Stock throve well, and were free from disease. Wool of ewes 
webbed better tban tbe prevkms f libat of hoggs nsnsh the saane m in 
farmer years. 

S]EE.KiRKflHiB|L—^Wheat--Hdmo8t ncne grown. No barley., 
age. Crop of grain of fine quality; 40 bushels; but under an average of 
owing to the dry weather during the early ]^rt of the season; from 4 to € 
bu^els is genei^y sown. The harvest began the third week of August, 
as near as possible the usual time. The hay crop was rather under an 
avenege, with almost no clover; very few crops would exceed 2 tons, and 
many would not reach that quantity. Meadow hay was also deficient, 
owing also to the dry weather early in the season^ and on hills where hay 
is generally made, the quantity was very small The yield of the potato 
crop was much superior to last year, with fine quality ; there were, however, 
more small potatoes than usual; disease would appear on about one-third 
of the crop, which would be 20 toi^. The turnip csrop was most excellent, 
foe quality. The crop brairded well, and required no re-sowing. The 
mjp wodyi imfh 20 to 25 tons. Ho damage by insects or weeds. The 
mstares wes?e of average growth, and quite superior in quality to last year. 
i>n gravelly soils this suffered considerably from drought. Stock 
throve well, and were entirely free from disease. ’Wool--a Ml average 
clip, and of fine quality, 

Peeblesshire.— ^No wheat or barley. Oats about 88 bujfixels, or about 8 
bushels more than last year. The quality of grain and straw was very 
much better in 1880 than the year previous. About 4 bushels sown. 
Harvest began on 20th August, a month earlier than in 1879, or ten or 
twelve days before the ave^e of the last twenty years; finished harvest 
on 9th September, the earliest finish on record fOr twenty years, excepting 
•the harvest of 1868. The clover and rye-grass hay crop was lighter in 
1880 than in the previous year, but very much better in quality; from ^ 
cwts. to^ 30 cwts. will be something like the quantity. Meadow hay more 
productive and better in quality. Potatoes would be from 4 to 5 ton© 
more than the previous year (1879), or probably 10 to 12 tons in foll^ 
three-fourths of the crop diseased. Disease first noticeable in the 
of September by spotting of the shows. Turnips fpom 16 to 25 tons, 
or 10 tons more thma last year; did not braird well on heavy land, ana 
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h$d to be re-sown owing to dry weather; light land and early sown turnips 
did best. Crops not much injured by insects. Turnips slightly with fly. 
Oats—by wire worm, but slight, less than usmd. Weeds less than usual. 
Pastures scarcely so rough, but much better quality. Stock did weD, and 
killed better than previous year. Cattle and sheep were entirely free from 
disease. Wool better in quality than usual, and considerably over an 
average as regards weight 

KiRKODDBRiaHTSHiRB.—Wheat little grown; what there lyas, above 
average quality; straw* somewhat less. Barley—better than last year, 
about average, quality good; less straw. Oats—quality above last year ; 
l^elow average in quantity, above in quality; straw short but good. Harvest 
about two weeks oefore usual time. Hay and meadow hay much better 
than last year, about an average crop; quality good. Potatoes about double 
the quantity of last year; little disease; no disease appeared till after 
the harvest Turnips—quantity fully 10 tons above last year, brairded 
well, Ittle or no re-sowing, quality very good. Insects—nothing of any 
consequence, very little fly. No weeds. Pastures very much better than 
last year, quality very good, stock throve unsually well, and almost entirely 
fees fi?om disease. Wool clip—quality good, over aveigge. 

Wigtownshire, —^Wheat—25 bushels in 1880,20 bu^ek in 1879; quality 
much better in 1880; about 3 bushels of seed. Baxley—32 bushels of 56 lbs. 
quality in 1880; quality in 1879 about 50 lbs., 3 J bushels of seed. Oats—32 
buahds of 42 lbs. weight, and a good crop of straw; in 1879 the quality was 
about 38 lbs., and straw abundant but poor ; quantity of seed bushels. 
Harvest commenced about the usual time. Hay—1 ton in 1880 and 1879, 
but qiiality much better in 1880; both rye-grass and clover good. Meadow 
hay less in quantity, but better in quality. Potatoes—in 1880, 8 tons; 
disease about one-tenth; it appeared about 1st September. In 1879,6 tons; 
quality poor. Turnips—16 to 20 tons; quality good, brairded well, only 
one sowing; in 1879 about the same weight; but worse quality. The last 
crop, promised exceedin^y well up to the beginning of August) wh^st a 
orought began; mildew set in, and the growth was checked. There 
severe jfrost for a few nights late in October, and there was' little or 
no increase of weight after that No insects and no weeds. Pastures good 
till August, suffered from drought afterwards. In 1879 grass was plentifnl, 
but poor in quality. Stock throve fiiirly, and there was no disease. 
Wool clip of good quality, fully average of good years. 


Ayrshire.— Wheat—26 to 28 bushels in 1879 ; 38 to 40 bushels in 1880; 
quality of both grain and straw greatly superior in 1880; seed about 3 
bushels. Barley—24 to 28 bushels in 1879; 40 to 48 bushels in 1880; 
quality of grain and straw greatly superior in 1880; seed about 3 bushels* 
Oats—32 to 42 bushek in 1879; 48 to 60 in 1880; rnmlity of grain and 
stow very superior; stow short on light lands of lower (HsSicta,' but 
bulky in the uplands. Harvest two weeks earlier than avmse. 
Bay deficient on fine low lands, about one ton; quality fine; quantity 
nearly aWage in u]^nds, and quality fine. Meadow hay less productive, 
quality excelleat ^ Potatoes—7 to 10 tons on ftne land in 1880, secondary 
l^d not far behind; nearly as much weigirt m fine land in 1879, but 
heavier soils did not yield half crops; little disease in 1880, began about 
first week of August; considerable loss ‘kf firost in October on the late crop; 
Turnips—20 to m toms in 1880, be^ double the weight of previous season; 
quality rather better also; crop brairded well, generally one sowing; growth 
was rapid. littk dainage by insects, less than usual. Weeds com¬ 
paratively little trouble, Pasturea-^^w growth, but quality fine. Stock 
generally did well, and there was vej:y little disease, dip of wool good, and 


over an average. 
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Bxjtb. —Little wheat grown, only 1 plo^ of 4 acres in 1880; produce 30 
hushels, .with a fair average bulk of straw ; as it was white wheat spring 
sown* tne warm summer of 1880 made a fair crop; 4 bushels sown, • Barley 
largely sown after turnips and potatoes, as well as often after three years* 
grass; crop of 1880 about 40 bushels; and 65 lbs. per bushel; good bulk 
of straw and a fine crop from the warm dry season; from 3 to 4 bushels sown. 
Oats about 36 bushels, with rather under the usual bulk of straw; quality 
fine, about 42 lbs. pCT bushel; from 6 to 6 bushels sown. Harvest began 
about ten days earlier than average years, and crop secured all in fine 
order in about three weeks. Hay crop light. Rye-grass and clover about 
same as to growth; perennial rye-grass grows well; clover after hay, quantity 
about 1 ton 8 cwts., of fine quality. Meadow hay crop more bulky, 
and of better quality than last year. Potato crop finer in all respects than 
last year; little ^ease till October, about four-fifths of crop free of 
disease, about 10 tons in general crop, and about 5 tons in green sale crop, 
which latter annually occupies about half the potato land. Turnip crop 
was good compared with IfiYO, both in quantity and quality; no second 
sowing; the, average would be 20 tons. At date of this report, 17th 
February 1881, from keen frost of last six weeks; yellow varieties much 
injured, swedes pa^JaHy f crop not covered or stored as it ought to he. 
Ho particular injury done to either cereal or root crops in 1880 by insects. 
Crops generally clean from want of rain and fine weather for weeding. 
Pastures less growth up till September; quality good* Sheep throve well 
on high lands. Cattle were short of grass earl;^,part of season, but did 
fairly wdl; free from disease. Wool was fair in quality, but not mp: 
average in bulk. 

Aeran.—0 wheat. Hot much barley grown—^about 40 bushels ; quality 
good, much better than last year; about 4 bushels sown. Oats from 32 to 
50 bushels. Grain plump and heavy; quality better than last year; straw 
good, hut not so bulky as last year from 4 to 6 bushels sown. Harvest ten 
days earlier than usual, and about six weeks earlier than last year. Hay 
from 1 ton to 14 ton; quality good, but not so bulky as last year. Clover 
a good crop. Meadow hay rather under last year, quality good. Accounts 
vpious as to potato crop:—ShisMne district, 6 tons, quality good, little 
disease; Southend, 8 tons, fully half of crop diseased; Lamlash, 7^ tons 
crop good, about one-tenth diseased. Champions from 10 to 12 tons, 
little disease* Turnips about 18 to 20 tons, quality good, brairded well, a 
li^le finger and toe. Grub worms unusually numerous, but did Htble 
damage to crops. Ho injury by weeds. Pastures under au average ot 
growtn, but good quality. Stock thrived very well, much better than last 
year, althou^ some complaints owing to dry season. Cattle very free from 
disease; in some places sheep afiected by braxy and rot. Clip of wool 
quality good, quantity about f lb. better than last year. 

Lajjaekshieb (Upper Ward).—^Ho wheat. Barley from 30 to 38 
bushels, average 35; grain very superior in quality to last year; straw short; 
seed sown, bushels. Oats from 30 to 48 bushels, aversge 36; grain 
better quality, but no more bushels; straw deficient, especially after green 
crop; seed, 4^ bushels. Early harvest, a month earlier than last year. Hay— 
average 16 cwts., only half a crop owing to drought, but well got Meadow 
hay average crop, wdl got, where not watered under average. Average 6 
tons of good potatoes where sorted at harvest; last year 4 tons; more 
disease tois year, and several places crop spoiled by frost before lifting. 
Turnips 20 tons, average last year 10 tons, good braird. Very little injttiy 
by insects. Oat crop greatly spoiled by wild mustard; other weeds easily 
kept down among green crops. Pastures bare, but average quality for 
feeding. Stock thrived fairly well, very free from disease. Clip of wool an 
average. 
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Lanarkshiee (Middle Ward). — ^Wheat al^out 40 bushels, weighing 61 
lbs. per bushel, straw being better than last year; seed sown from 3^.bushels 
to 4 Dusiels. Barley very little sown, that which is sown being generally 
consumed by hares and rabbits. Oats in some places on the banks of the 
Clyde, the average might be 48 bushels, but on the whole 36 bushels would 
be nearer the mark; seed sown in low districts 4 bushels, in high districts 5 
bushels; in low districts straw was short, while in parishes of Shotts, Avon¬ 
dale, and East Kilbride, it was uncommonly good. Harvest begun about 
the 18th August, earlier than usual, and most of the white crop was in 
stackyard by 10th September, well got. Rye-grass about 1 ton, a very 
poor crop. Clover a very indifferent crop, v ery little meadow hay grown; 
m Avondale, Lesmahagow, .and Shotts, the crop was better than last.year. 
Potato crop was good, but disease set in very early, and frost was very severe 
on 20th October when a great many potatoes were still unlifted; 8 tons 
would be a fair average, but through &ost and disease one-half would be 
rendered useless. Turnip crop good, about 25 tons average; quality 
good, better than last year; crop brairded fairly, no second sowing 
recjuired. Ho crop except the bean crop was injured by insects, grub 
bemg the supposed cause. No weeds. Pastures were an average, but 
at same time in low lands the dry season burned them up; but in the 
high districts—Lesmahagow, East Kilbride, Avondale, and Shotts—^they 
were very good. Feeding stock did well. Dairy Stock, however, did not give 
the same amount of (miQ: and butter) produce as former years. Cattle and 
sheep entirely free from disease- Clip of wool rather above the average. 

Lanarkshire (Lower Ward).—^Wheat—40 bushels; quality better than 
last year, and about 4 lbs. per bushel more weight; straw good, but 60 
stones less; seed sown, 34 bushels. Oats—60 bushels; quality much 
better than last year, ana 3 lbs, per bushel more weight; straw fine 
quality, but a half less quantity than last year; seed sown, 5J bushels. 
Harvest about three weeks before the usual time. Hay in quantity half a 
ton less, but quality good; 1 ton 10 owts. Meadow hay, 10 cwts., less than 
last year. Potato crop about 2 tons more, or as 8 to 10 tons. Almost no 
disease, but owing to early frost a large quantity , rendered useless. 
Turnips about 18 tons, better in quality, very irregular, several sowings, 
want of rain; for about three months no rain. No insects or we^. 
Pastures—growth much less, but quality better than last year. Stock 
throve very well where the number was few to the extent of land. V&ry 
free from toease. Clip of wool good, and over average. 

Renfrewshire (Lower Ward).—Barley'was of good quality, both as 
regards grain and straw, and quite up to the average. The crop of oats 
was not more than average, in quantity, from 6 to 7 Dolls; but the quality, 
both of the grain and straw, was much superior to that of 1879. The 
harvest commenced at the end of August, and was rapidly secured, all 
being in by the middle of September. The crop of rye-grass hay im less 
in quantity than the previous year, the yield being on the average not 
more than a ton. The quality was superior to the previous year. Clover 
is hot grown. Meadow hay was an average crop and of good quality. 
The yi^d of potatoes would average from 7 to 8 tons in the district of 
Inverkip. In the upper district of the Lower Ward, where the dry 
weathet had more effect in retarding the growth, the crop was not so bulky,, 
but the general average yield would be double that of the previous crop* 
The crop too being to a large extent Champions, the yield was larger m 
proportmn than would have been the case had the other classes of potatoes 
been as widely sown as in former vears. Disease showed itself in Events 
and early sorm before they were lifted in the latter end of the season, but 
Champions withstood the disease. The turnip crop was very good^ and the 
average weight would be from 20 to 2S tons ana the quality good. No 
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oompmaon oaa be made witb the crop-of 1879, which was a fadlnre. No 
damage, by insects. Wire worm appeared slightly, bnt was not geneml. 
No weeds, but those indigenous to the soil, which were less abundant in 
1879, but observable where not kept under. Pastures were defilcient, 
arising from the dry weather. The growth of 1879 was mttoh more 
abun&nt, but the feeding properties were destroyed from ^ntinuotis rain 
and no sun, whereas in 1880 the pastures, while the quality of grass was 
good, were stunted in growth. Stock thrived well, hut suffered from 
scarcity of water. Cattle and sheep generally free from disease. At one 
farm in the Kilmalcolm district pleuro-pneumonia appeared^ which was 
promptly dealt with. The sheep are few in number, except on some of 
Ihe high grounds, where the clip was an average. 

Argyllshire (Parishes attached to the district of Oban).—No wheat 
or barley grown; and the little here that is grown was of good quality 
both seasons; yield about 10 returns. Oats very good, and exceeded 
that of 1879 by 10 per cent Quality of grain and straw excellent 
owing to the dry season. Seed sown, 6^ bushels; yield, about 30 bushels. 
The harvest began a month earlier than in the pj^ious season. Shearing 
of oate commenced at Bonaw on 19th August Bye-grass generally lighter 
tfem ^?og of 1879, owing to the very. dry weather in May. Quality very 
good, and secured in beautiful order; yield about 24 cwfe. The meadow 
hay was about equal in quantity with that of 1879, but superior in 
quality, and saved in the best of t»der. In wet eeasous^ sprits iJmtm 
articftmius) abound in soft fgrcnmd, but last seaisott '^ete were scarcely 
any to be seen. The result was, quantity less,, quality 
Potato crop was excellent, the yield being about ID tQns^wWi&h .wae JjO' 
per cent, above the previous yearns crop; very little disease; eom'^ 
menced slightly in the first week of September. In low-lying pounds 
10 per cent, of the crop was affected, but in higher and wfll-aired 
locahties not more than 5 per cent, suffered, and in some farms there was 
scarcely any at all. Skerrie Blues escaped entirely, hut the yield was less 
than in the white kinds. The turnip crop brairded thinly owing to the 
dry weather, but, after coming into the rough leaf, made rapid progress. 
The yidd was about 20 tons, and was about 50 per cent, beyond the crop 
of 1879. No insects, except turnip beetle to a very small extent. Fewer 
than usual. Pastures of average growth and quality. Stock did 
remarkably well, liambs were numerous, healthy, and strong. The return 
to the Board of Trade will show that the increase in the number of lambs 
was as follows ’.—Number of sheep of all kinds, one year old and above, in 
1879,154^359; in 1880,160,697; mcrease, 6238. Lambs under one year old, 
in 1879, 56,378; in 1880, 64,006; increase, 7628. Cattle and sheep free 
from disease. The quality of the wool was excellent, and the quantity was 
above the average, and exceeded that of the previous year by 15 per c^ht 
This was owing to the dry summer and the very mild winter and spring 
Trtiich preceded. 

Argyllshire (Parishes attached to district of Lochgilphead).—No wheat 
grown. Scarcely any barley grown. The oat crop was generally a good 
one j return from 24 to 48 bushels according to land, average nearly 12 
bushels more than last year. Straw much the same in quantity, but much 
better in quality ,* 5 to 6 bushels seed sown. Harvest began ftuly ten days 
before the usual time, and the crop was saved with very little labour. Eye- 
grass and clover grown together, 1J to 1^ tons; good, and got in fine oraecry 
much better than last year. The season was rather too fine and dry for 
meadows, and the hay crop was under the average in quantity, but.aSbovei 
it in qnality. Potato crop, 6 to 8 tons, compared with 5 to 6. Not noueih 
disease; appeared in Augut. Turnip crop^--quality good ; weight much 
the same as last year. No insects. Fewer weeds owing to fine season. 
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Pastures—growth less, quality Letter. Stock did well, and were quite free 
from disease until braxy came on. It has been very heavy during the last 
three moivfchs. Clip of wool much about the average. 

Argyllshieb (Parishes attached to district of Dunoon).—No wheat 
sown. Barley—36 bushels, as against about 30 last year. The straw this 
year was excellent, while last year it was all but worthless. Seed sown, 
4 bushels. Oats—40 bushels, as against about 25 last year, while the quality 
of both grain and straw was exc^ent. Last year straw was almost worth¬ 
less, and the grain, while poor in quality, would not weigh above 37 lbs., 
against generally 42 lbs. this year. Quantity of seed about 6 bushels. 
Harvest commenced about one month earlier than usual, and seven weehs 
before 1874. Hay crop about 15 cwt. against 30 cwt. last year, but the 
quality this year is very good- against very inferior last year. Meadow hay 
about the same, but the quality this year is very superior. Potato crop 
from 8 to 10 tons ; last.year would not exceed 5 tons. Disease not general 
this yeat, but in some cases there would be 20 per cent.; commenced 
about let August. Turnips an average crop, about 20 tons, and Last 
year about 15 tons; quality was deficient last year, and feeding stock 
did little good on them; this year about 30 per cent, has been lost by 
frostj brairded well; did not need second sowing. No insects. Crops 
were never easier managed in respect of weeds. Have seen pastures 
much better, but stock did very well on the lesser quantity. Stock did 
very well, and more especially sheep. Have not heard of single case of 
disease in district. Clip of wool over an average, and the quality was never 
better. 

Argyllshire (Islands of Islay, Jura, and Colonsay).—^No wheat or 
barley sown. Oats are thrashing about 50 bushels ; a mud quality; 41 to 
42 lbs. per bushel, and well coloured; about 6 bushels sown. The straw 
is much better than the former year, and also the oats 4 lbs. a bushel 
heavier and much better coloured. Harvest began on the 18th August, and 
finished on the 19th September. Good weather all through, although there 
was some rain. In 1879 harvest began on 8th of September. Hay was a 
very light crop in 1880, not over ton; double the quantity In 1879. 
May 1880 was very dry. Meadow hay more productive and much better 
in quality. Potatoes—quantity more than double 1879. No disease. 
Champions and Magnum Donums sown. Turnips—an exceUent crop both 
this year and last year. They would be rather better this year. They 
brairded well; only sown once. A good part of the oats was thinned by the 
grub worm, and 2 acres of mangolds were eaten by a small fly like a clock 
just as they came throimh the ground. Kail and cabbage planted in their 
place, and did well. The crops were in no way injirred oy weeds. The 
summer being drier, the pastures were much superior than the former 
year. Stock of all kinds did much better in 1880 than in 1879, ^ind the 
cows milked much better. Stock throve well. Cattle quite free fifotn 
disease, but not the sheep. The quality of the wool was good, and about an 
average, 

Argyllshire (District of Inveraray).—No wheat dr barley. Oats about 
24 or 26 bushels; average produce. Grain and stew very good and well 
saved; aboUt one-third better than previous ymr. The Usual allowance of 
seed is 6 bushels. Harvest began about fourteen days before the previous 
year. Eye-grass and clover lighter than crop, of 1879 by at least 8 tftH* 
Meadow hay, which is the prmcipal fodder, nearly as heavy as 
year, particularly wha;t WUSlate of being cut; quality of all very^od. 
Potato crop better than previous year. Not much disease; not more than 
one hag in fifteen. Turnip crop always good, this year unusually so; probably 
20 or 22 tona Brairded well; no second sowing required. No insects. 
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The season beiii^ generally dry not mnch weeds; dockens the most 
eoaaamon, also thistles, whi^ seem to thrive best ia seasons. The 
pastures were not so long as last year, but quite as nourishing,^and stock 
throve well and were free from disease. "Wool of 1880 good ; above 
average. 

Bumbabtonshirs.—^W heat about 3S bushels ; quality both of grain and 
straw very superior to 18*79; This is not a barley growing district, what is 
gr o w n was of excellent quality. Oats not quite so large a crop as 1879 owing 
to the very dry season ; straw especially was a lighter crop, but quality was 
never smpassed either in grain or straw; quantity varied accormng to land 
being adapted for standing excessive drought, from 40 to 50'bushels teing the 
rule. Harvest commene^ about a month earlier than 1879, and IQ to 14 
days earlier than an average season. Eye-grass owing to dry season much 
lifter than 1879, averaging only 1 ton to 1 ton 6 cwt., or 12 to 14 cwt. less 
t&n 1879; cra^ity good owing to dry harvesting. Clover both in rye¬ 
grass hay and in after-inath wonderfully fine crop, quite exceptional; ia 
many idaees the abundance of after-math cut and secured compensated 
foHy Meadows only common in the western parishes 

of Arrochar, Ixom, portion of Eow, and feilmaronock; quantity about same 
as last year, but ijaality veiy much bett® as hay harvest in 1879, for late 
hay was very disifefoua ewM to constant rain. Potato crop—quantity in 
1880 averaged 10* tons, and in 18^79 about 4 or 5 tons ;* quality in 
1880 very superior; the be^ year ior loi^., lio disease till Septem¬ 
ber when it appeared pretSy suddeidy, aad was pretty, m many 

instances. Turnips most abundant crop, of fine quality, about 25. toam ; 
1879 not more than one half; brairded irregidarly in 1880 owing to ground 
being so dry, but blaito filled when occasional showers gemmated the 
seed, and second sowing quite exceptional, l^o damage from insects. 
We^ less than usual, owmg to dry season. Pastures vary according 
to sM and district; hill pasture much better than 1879 and above average ; 
low ground owing to dry weather not so abundant, but fair average. Hill 
stock did particularly well; in enclosed fields on low grounds fairly 
weE Cattle and sheep free from disease. Clip of wool good, over the 
avera^ 

BTrR LPffflSHmffi (Western District).—^WheaA, non© grown. Barley little 
Oats, 1879, average would fee about 28 feushels, and 35 owts. 
aS x>S itiferior quality owing to the late wet season; 1880, 45 bush^ 
xwtSj cwts. stow, all of good quality and secured in fine condition ; 
quantity of seed scum about 6 bu^bms. Harvest of 18*79 about a month 
frier than usual, 1880 a fortnight eatii^r than usual. Hay, 1879, average 
crop about 30 cwfr. bP Merier quality and badly secured; 1880,. average 
crop, about 25 owts. of gmwth but finely secured Meadow 
quite BO productive as in 18'i&, but of superior quality and well secured. 
Potato crop, 1879, average yield would be about 4 tons and in 1880 
9 tons. Where the crop was aEowed to stand till the ordinary digging 
time there would be about one-fourth diseased; the disease made ite 
^PP®?-rance about the end of August. Turnip crop, 1879, average would be 
inferior quality, and in 1880 about 20 tons of splertdid 
excellent. No insects. ' Owing to the fine season the groimd 
wasj^t wen cleaned and prepared, and there was no damage from' weeds. 
Pastimes shorter in growth, but of excrellent qualily. ^ock throve very 
welL C^e and sheep free from disease, except a Ifrtie scab amongst 
sheep. W(wl—good qu^ity and rather over average dip* —> • - 

STiwaK«saM<Eaaf:^ District).—me^t crop 1879, was only tkCT ilie 
8®®^“®^ speakmg, and 40 bushels is oonrideied a good a^wcace, 
aad the quality, was equally low ;3 the bulk of straw was not so 
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Crop 1880 was above the average, and quality excellent, grain and straw; 
quantity of seed from 2^ to 3 busbele. Baa?ley crop 1879, the same remarks 
apply ;^50 bushels is a good average. Crop 1880, not more than an average, 
a large area being very late in npening owing to dry weather after seed 
time; seed about 3 bushels. Oats were not so bad in 1879; a good 
.•average is 48 bushels; seed about 4 bushels. Crop 1880, a good average 
.and mae quality. The harvest of 1879 was late, that of 1880 early; on 
many farms it was finished about same date as it had began the previous 
year, but some barley fields were very late in the Carse district; ^nerally 
■speaking, however, the harvest of 1880 was about a month earlier Sxan that 
of 1879, with the exception of the late barley. Hay, 1879; a Mr croj>,^as 
to both rya-grass and clov^, 35 cwt. Crop 1880 very deficient in quantity; 
quality good, 20 cwt No meadow hay. Potato crop 1879, 4 tons; 
1880, 9 tons, little or no disease. Turnips 1879, a poorish crop, 14 tons ; 
1880, good—20 tons. In the Carse braird was slow, but only one sowing 
was required. No insects during these two years. In 1879 a lot of weeds 
•came up,—chickweed, red^nks, tusailago, and the usual kinds that plague 
famers^ In 1880 weeds were not bad, being a dry year. In 1879 there 
was little suhstance in the pastures; in 1880 pastures were good and 
nutajitive. Jn 1879 stock did Jittle good on them, in 1880 they did well* 
Cattle and sheep free from disease, No wool 

PiFHSHiRB (West and Middle District).—Wheat—except on some of the 
thin light soils, where owing to the dry season straw was deficient, this 
crop has been above average, and thrashing has confirmed the favourable 
estimate formed early in the season; quality superior and weights per 
bushel heavy. Barley on thrashing has in many cases been disappointing, 
and the yield will probably scarcely reach an average; the quaHty 
generally nne, and weights heavy, although in many cases there has been a 
want of the fine bright colour prized by maltsters. Oats, probably a full 
average. On dry light soils the straw was deficient owing to the heat 
and drought, but the yield generally, and quality and weight of grain, 
satisfactory. The straw of all the corn crops superior in quality. Harvest 
abturt a week before the average time, and fully a month before 1879. 
Hay cron scarcely average, quality superior; second crop in mairf cases 
very dencient. Meadow hay not much grown* As compared with last 
year the potato crop was probably more than double* and decidedly above 
average. A good deal of disease in many cases, and many complaints of 
black spots ” unusually early in the s^on, and also of sprain ” on some 
light lands especiallv; a considerable proportion will be used in starch 
manufacture and for feeding cattle* Turnips generally a large crop, few bad 
fields to be seen ; not many cases of second sowing required. Those fields 
which had not been stored, have been completely destroyed by the intense 
frost which has prevailed. Damage by insects less than usual. The dry 
season was favourable for extirpating weeds. Pastures fair avearage and 
good quality. Stock throve fairly well. There has been compaxatbuly 
Bt^e disease. Clip of wool probably about average. ^ . * * 

PiFESHnua (Eastern District).—Wheat crop pf ISSQ.iiiiejwi; (Jouble 1879; 
little diferenoe in straw. Crop 1880 estimated ^ ^ bushels; 3 bushels 
sown. Barley crop of 1880 more than double 1879 ; straw crop of 1880 
not so bulky, but better quality ; 36 bushels estimated as the” average of crop 
1880, .3 bushels sown. Oat crop of 1880 abourt the same "as crop 1^79; 
the straw not s® bplky but better quality l estimated crop 44 bu§h^ * 4 
bushels sown. Harvest at the usuad ta^. Hsjv crpp of one-thp?d 
less than 1879 ; quality much better. Crop^timatd at ij ton, 3|^^15w hay 
not grown. Potato crop 1880 dpiuhle lS79 at least, one-fourth ; 

disease commenced about middle, of September, Turnip crop 1880 about 
three times larger than 1879 ; crop brairded well, almost no re-sowing; 10 
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tons. Ko insects. Barley and oats snHered to a small extent by wild mustard 
orskellock ; the damage was less than usual. The pastures were of average 
growth, and much better ^[uality than the year previous. Stock ^thrived 
wdl> and were free from disease. Clip of wool an average. 

Perthshire (South-West).—^Wheat about 40 bushels, or more than double 
the yield of former year. Seed sown for fallow crop 3 bushels, and after 
green crop 4 bushels. Barley—about 36 bushels; quality good, but samples 
generally dark and iU-coloured; straw one-forurth less than ISYO; seed 
4 bushels. Oats—40 bushels ; straw not nearly so bulky as in 1879, one- 
third less at least. Harvest commenced about a fortnight sooner t^n usual, 
and three weeks earlier than the previous year. The quantity of hay 
varied very much, owing to the long periods of excessive drought, and the 
want of rain in spring. The crop was generally light, not nearly an 
average, about 26 cwt.; but good quality. River-side meadows were very 
productive, while upland park hay was very deficient ; but all was of 
good quality and well got. The potato crop would average 7 tons; 
but on nmny forms <me-half was lost by disease, and on others less. 
The disease commenced rather later than usual, and was very virulent. 
Turnip crop about 20 tons, or twice as much as compared with former 
year. Crop brairded well, very little double sowing required. Quality 
^od. Hot more insects timn usual; hardly any cases of damage by 
the beetle. The season was favourable fox keeping down weeds. On au 
deep lands pastures were better than last year; but, li^t smls and old 
fogged worn out pastures were unproductive, and in many cases burnt 
severely by the sun. Stock toove very well on good deep land; but cattle 
were disturbed a good deal in hot weather by the gad-ny, and the she^ 
suffered from fly-biows and maggots. The ordinary d^eases, that is, staggers 
and hraxy, were severe on some farms; never had so many cases of sturdy. 
Wool was a fair good clip on hiH and dale, and over an average in qnantity 
and quality. 

Perthshire (Coupar-Angus District).—^Wheat—quantity fully an aver¬ 
age both of grain and straw; quality very good, superior to last year; not 
much wheat threshed yet; &om 3 to 4 bushels sown. Barley from 40 to 
48 bnsh^; quality good, and from 20 to 30 bnshels more tihan last year; 
from 3 to 4 bushels sown. Oats from 48 to 68 bnshels 5 quality very good; 
straw ^neiaUy less than last year; about 4 bushels sown. Harvest com^ 
mMcea iStii August, exactly thirty days before last year, and much about 
the average time of the previous years. Hay very inferior as to quantity. 
Potato crop was very varied, even on the same farm. The crop was 
not larger than year in general, there bting also nearly one-half 
in Regents and Victorias diseased—^not much in Clxampions or Magnum 
Bonums; quantity from 6 to 8 tons. Turnips from 16 to 20 tons; quality 
frequently not so good as last year from finger and toe; the crop brairded 
wen, and very little re-sowing was require^ and there were from 6 to 8 
tons more than last year. Ho injury by insects, and none from weeds. 
Pastures not nearly so good as last ye^ on account of the continuance of 
^ weather. Stock throve only middling, hut were free from disease. 
Culp of wool an average. 

Perthshire (Westem District),—^H 0 wheat, and hardly any barley. Oats 
an average crop. Harvest fully earHer than usual. Hay crop l%ht; 
quality good j not much lye-grass. Meadow hay less productive. Potato 
crop good and bulky, but much diseased; a good deal lost by frost Turnip 
CTop heavy—sown once. ^ Ho insects and no weeds. Pasttxres fully better 
man last ye^. Stock did better than average seasons, and were from 
disease. Clip of wool superior—above average as to quantity and quality. 
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Perthshire (Perth District).—^Wheat from 4J to 6 quarters on an aver¬ 
age, heing about 2 quarters more than last year ; straw much j&nner, hut no 
more bulk than previous year; quality of grain very much better. Barley 
a very disappointing yield compared with what the fine dry season led us 
to expect—about 32 bushels, very fine quality, 55 to 57 lbs. per bushel; 
straw soft, and goes fast out of sight in the courts; grain better quality, but 
not much more of it than last year. Oats a very good crop, except on clay 
lands—^firom 48 to 54 bushels, 42 to 43 lbs, per bushel; an average crop 
of straw; 2 quarters more grain, but not as much straw as last year. 
Harvest 10 days before the usual time. Hay about 1 ton 16 cwt., very 
fine quality ; clover very strong—second cutting exceptionally so ; 1 ton 
less than last year; much better quality. Meadow hay more productive. 
Potato crop 7 to 8 tons this year; 4 to 5 tons last year; Begents one- 
third diseased; Champons hardly any; first noticed disease in the end of 
September, Turnip crop 16 to 20 tons; three times more than last year ; 
first Swedes had to be re-sown owing to the continual drought; came away 
very fast, and grew rapidly after the rain came. Not much damage done 
by insects. No weeds, except some mustard (skelloch). Pastures very 
bare all season. Stock did uncommonly well considering the scarcity of 
grass, and were free from disease. Clip of wool about an average as to 
quantity and quality. 

Perthshire (Highland District). — Wheat—none grown. Barley- 
quality excellent; Horn 36 to 37 bushels ; from 66 to 57 lbs. per bushel; 
4 lbs. heavier than last year; average quantity sown, 4 bushels. Oats— 
quality excellent; average 41 bushels; from 43 to 44 lbs. per bushel; 
3 lbs. beavier than last year; average quantity sown, 6 bushels. Harvest 
about a week earlier than usual, and three weeks earlier than last year. 
Hay—average quantity; about 13 cwt.; quality weak, but veiy well 
secured. Bye-grass chiefly defective; clover, average—about 7 cwt. less 
than last year. Meadow hay a splendid crop in the higher glens; through¬ 
out about 3 cwts. better than last year. Potato crop first class, quite 4^ 
; 1 ton more than last year; hardly any disease; several ^atory 
!temers lofirt; more or less of their crop by the early jBpost. Turnip crop 
good 5 average 20 tons; one or two cases of 30 tons; qu&Iity ibetter, 
and ^out 4 tons more than last year; braird well; no second sowing 
required. Insects did no injury. Crops were not injured by weeds. 
Pasture was not rank but nutntive, comparing well with last year. Stock 
throve well, and were free from disease. Gip of wool—quality very good; 
about 26 per cent above average, 

Perthshire (Dunkeld and Stormont District).—^Wheat excellent quality 
and weight; 36 bushels; seed sown, 4 bushds. Barley wants colour; 
heavy weight—30 bushels ; seed sown, 6 bushels. Oats very good y 32 
bushels ; seed sown, 6 bushels. The quantity of straw both of haito and 
oats was much under last year. Harvest about the usual time in Lower 
Stormont, but ten days earlier in late districts. Generally the hay crop 
was short; on good land it may have touched 2 tons; much under an 
average crop. Meadow hay not much grown, but generally less productive. 
Potato crop about as good as last year— 6 to 7 tons*; not much disease on 
red lands, but more on light lands. Turnips—extra crop, from 26 to 30 
tons; crop brairded well; not more than one sowing in general. Stormont 
Union Competition— 1 st prize, 23 tons 15 cWt.; 2 d prize, 23 tons 6 cWt.; 
3d‘prize, 23 tons 3 cwt. Not much injury by insects, grub, or 
fly. Not much w^ds in general except on low-lying fields. Pastures 
an average crop, but first half of grass season was deficient. Stock 
thrived well, and were free from disease. Clip of wool an average, and 
good quality. 
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Forfarshire. —^WReat al>out 36 bushels; straw and grain hetier than 
last year ; dbout 3 bushels of seed sown. Barley—40 husliels; grain better 
than last year ; straw short, hut quantity good ; about 4 bushelsc of seed. 
Oats—48 bushels ; grain very mudb. better than last year; straw short, but 
good; seed sown, about 4^ bushels. Harvest was early—about four weeks 
earlier than last year. Hay a very small crop ; quality fair ; weight about 
tons. No meadow hay. Potato crop about 8 tons—about 3 tons more 
than last year, and about 20 per cent, diseased. Disease commenced about 
the beginning of August. Turnip crop about 26 tons—^good, much better 
than last year; crop brairded very irregularly, and in many cases sowing 
was necessary more than once, owing to the dry season. No injury from 
insects or weeds. Pasture very poor in the early part of the season, but 
improved after the July rains. Stock throve fairly well, and were fee© 
from disease. About an average clip of wool. 

Kinoardinbshire.—B arley—crop 1880, from 4 to 6 quarters ; average, 
6 quarters ; average weight, above standard; straw—^fair allowance, and 
quslitygood. QrSn double in quantity to crop 18*79, but straw in IS'TO 
much more than 1880; seed sown, about 4 bushels, occasionally a trifle 
less. Oat crop 1880—lea oats would average from 6 to 6i quarters ; oats, 
after turnip and potatoes from 3 to 5 quarters ; good quality ; straw—fair 
allowance, and good quality ; grain almost double of crop 18*79 ; straw not 
so bulky as 1879 ; seed sown—generally from 4 to 6 bushels. Harvest 
1880 began about two weel^ before usual tlmei,^ and, five or six weeks before 
that of 1879. Hay crop l'860—quantd^ 1 tq li ton?; gdod qusHly; did 
not bulk largely ; little clover, but wea^d weOl1879r-:<bJlintity 1 .td' If 
ton; quality iiiferior; bulk grater than 1880, but did not look so 
appearance ; more clover.. Potatoes 1880—yield Mly double of l87t, say 
5 to 6 tons, and in 1879 2 tons, unless Champions, wmch were double crop 
to all others; disease very had in 1879, unless in Champions; slight in 
1880, bnpLt in 1880 liave suffered severely from frost in pits. Disease began 
in August, and in many cases later, and in pits. Turnip crop 1880 more 
than double weight of crop 1879, and better quality; 1879—average weight 
say 6 to 10 tons ; 1880—16 to 24 tons, but since January began crop 1880 
li£^ rotted to the extent of three-fourths of crop then in the ground. Crop 
1880 brairded well soft land, bat ui^ually and late in hard or clay 
land» and in some caises two or more sowings were partially required. Lea 
oats in damp spot% or cold*or partially stiff land, suffered from pub, but 
aGt.to A or unusual extent On thin damp land sown with graiaqi 
after gfeen crop, crop was in some cases choked with weeds, or partially so. 
Pastures—fair ^owth and fair quality; not so great growth as in 1879, but 
quality much betto. Stock throve fair in 1880, but no>lhing more ; badly 
in 1879; season too wet; cwttle and sheep generally firee from disease 
during past season. Clip of wool good quality, and over average general^ 

Aberdeershirb (Buchan District).—Scarce^ any wheat grown. The 
qu^tity of barley tiiis year would be about 14 bushels in excess of last 
year, and the quality is much superior both as regards grain and straw ; 
the grain would be on an average from 7 to 8 E&s. p®p bushel heavier. The 
yield of oats this year will be about 14 bushels over that of last year, and 
the v^^t flrom 3 to 4 Ihs. heavier than last year, in which, except along 
the sea-eoast, the yield and weight of sH kinds of grain was very poor. 
Harvest began some fifteen days sooner than usual. Hay about the sms 
quantity, but much better quality ; last year, though there was a ftill 
hulk, the quali^ was very inferior. Meadow hay very little grown. TIsil 
yield of the potato crop would exceed that of last year by 2 to 3 tons; tin 
older kinds were very much diseased, to the extent of 30 per cent,, whex^ 
the newer and apparently hardier varieties (the Magnum Bonum, 
very little ; the disease showed itself evidently about the middUa ^of Bep* 
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tember. Tbe weight of the tiimip crop this year may he pub at from 
17 to 20 tons, and m excess of last year of about 10 tons. On some parts 
of stiff and mossy land braird was hard to come; re-sowing had not gene¬ 
rally to iSe resorted to. No injury by insects. Owing to the favourable 
season during hoeing for cleaning the land, weeds did not obtain the same 
hold as in a wet season. Although the average growth of the pastures was 
not in excess of last year, it was of much superior quality. Stock made 
much better progress this year than last year, and were entirely free from 
disease. Clip of wool about an average. 

Aberdeenshire (Formartine).—^Wheat is not grown to any extent, only 
in some of the heavy soils ; last year the quantity on an average 32 bushels, 
grain weighing 56 lbs. per bushel, with an abundance of straw ; this year- 
about 48 bushels, grain weighing 66 lbs. per bushel and not i^arly so much 
straw. Barley and here or bigg are much cultivated—^last year about, 28- 
bushels, grain weighmff 40 to 61 lbs. per bushel, straw abundant; this year 
316 bushes, grain weighing 64 to 56 lbs. per bushel, straw not so abundant 
as last year; grain was much discoloured before reaping by misty or 
fbggy weather ; on some early forms the return was not so good as ex- 
pwSd, as the bright sunshine hastened the crop too fast to maturity; 
quantity sown, 4 bushels barley and 3 bushels here or bigg. Oats is the 
staple crop ; on early and open bottomed soils there is not more than 
4 to 6 buAtiels over last year, but last year’s crop would be 28 bushels with 
a very large proportion of straw, grain weighing 38 to 41 lbs. per bushel j 
this year 38 to 40 bushels, grain weighing 42 to 45 Ihs. per bushel, the 
straw not nearly so abundant as last year, hut where harvested before the 
rains is of excellent quality. There seems, however, to be some ,dotibt 
whether the straw of this year’s crag possesses more nutriment or feeding 
qualities than last year’s crop; qiisng^ sown^6bushels. Harvestoomr 
menced last year al>out 28th Bepli^ber and ima year about 20th August. 
The hay crop not so heavy as Iasi; year but the quality sugerioi^last year 
aliqut J tons. this , yea^ 1| tons. No meadow hay. Tl^ yeafs potato 

abundant since 1846; last year the aVe 2 > 
ahqnt ^ or 8 tons, this year about 9 12 

gro^ h^rimd little;. The older sorts, such as the Begente, 
and (ilenbarries, were about one-thiid diseased when lifted, are 
srill going wrong in the pits; while the Ohanmons and Magnum 
Bonums were free from disease when lifted, and are still keeping 
well in the pits. The disease made its appearance among the older sorts 
about a monm before lifting time. From the intense frost that has pre¬ 
vailed this year a good many are frosted in the pits and reduced to a pulp. 
Turnip crop was the best and moat abundant that has been for many 
years; but from the severe and long-continued intense frost quality 
has been much deteriorated. The yellow (fleshed) turnips on some, frirriis 
are reduced to a pulp; this crop brairded well and came away very- 
to the hoe; in fact it was with great diiflculty that hoera could be 
to single the turnip plants in time ; no second sowing was ,3WUired, XSb 
year this crop was very deficient, and would not average mone than 12 tons; 
this yoar the avera^ would be from 16 to^ 20 tom^ and on soma farms as 
high as 25 ton& No damage done by insects. This, was a splendid season 
fl>r deaning the land, and therefore there was no weeds. Owing to the 
great scaascity of turnips last yean cattle a3id sheep were turned upon the 
pastures much eadier than usual, hence the fiAl& were ^tea doyir jmfl 
kept short during the whole season ; wh^ relieved of stock for. a taine me 
growth and quality good. As a nuinbk of the cattle and'.s!|e^,were 
m rather lean condition from the want of a. full supply of tprj^ps during 
winter and spring, they were six v^e^.upon the grass heforn^ ^7 percep¬ 
tible difference could be observ^ but mer that time they throve well. 
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TLecehaB 1)6611 no CGatagioiiB oi iiif6otious diseas6 for some considerable 
time, and the stock generally have been very healthy. The clip of wool 
was over last year by nearly 1 lb. per sheep. ^ 

Abebbeen (Garioch District). — Scarcely any wheat grown- Barley—38 
bushels as against 20 bushds last year; grain much superior to last year; 
straw same as last year; quantity sown, 4J- bushes. Oats—^36 bushels, last 
year 24 bushels; grain superior, but straw scarcely so nutritous as last 
year; quantity sown 6 bushels. Harvest was commenced about the usual 
tune, from 22d to 26th August. Hay crop not so heavy as last j^ear, but 
quality good and well mixed with rye-crass and clover; quantity about 
1 ton 8 cwt. No meadow hay. The yidd of potatoes much greater than 
lact year; very little disease, but it is to be feared that they have been 
much injured by the severe frost in January; weight 5 tons. The weight 
of turnips was *7 tons above that of last year, and quality similar; crop 
brairded well, and only.one sowing required; weight 22|- tons. The 
damage done to the remaining part oi the crop by the frosts in January is 
beyond calculation. No damage done by insects. The land is generally 
w^ cleaned, and no injury from weeds. The pasture grass was not equal 
to the previous year in quantity, but the quality appeared good; stock 
re^d and throve well, and were generally free from disease. The quality 
of the wool dip was good, but weight unaer the average. 

Aberbebnshibb (Strathbogie District).—^Little or no wheat grown, the 
principal grain cafops being barley, bare, iSnd oats, toee-fourths of the 
breadth sown being the last mentioned cereal • With respect to the barley 
crop, the bulk of straw was fuHy equal to last year, and qiialitj^ 'tOsy 
good ; the yield of grain, although good, did not come Up to the eipeota^ 
tion which the bulk of the straw warranted. On the finer soils as much as 48 
bushels has been threshed, but the general average would be from 36 to 88 
bushels, and the weight from 63 to 68 lbs. Notwithstanding the fine dry 
summer samples are very dark in colour. The oat crop as a rule was the 
best that has been- harvested for many years as regards quality and 
‘quantity of both grain and straw, the greater part of the crop being 
secured in excellent condition; the yidd on fine deep land being as 
'high as 64 bushels, but the general average would be about 46 bushels ; 
the weight varies from 40 to 46 lbs., the average weight being about 
42 lbs.; the quantity of seed generally sown is from 4 to 6 bushels, 
but as doubts existed last spring as to the vitality of some of the seed 
wMch was esqjosed to the frost the previous harvest, as much as S bushels 
WiS instances sown, and after all the crop was not too thick. 

Harvest was on the lat of September, fully five weeks earlier than 

in 187&, and davs earlier tnan in average years. The hay crop 

was, generally speaking, lighter, than last year, but of far better quali^. 
Clover as a rule was deficient when the crop was out, but came up pretty 
thick in the aftermath; the average yield would be from 24 to 27 cwt. No 
meadow hay grown. The potato crop was the best, with respect to both 
quantity and quality, that has been for many years. Disease appeared 
among the earlier varieties about the middle of September, but did not 
nmch affect the general crop. Champions were althogether free from 
disease; the wmght of this crop would be from 6 to 7 tons ; this crop is 
not much cultivated. ^ The turnip crop brairded well, and very little 
second sowing was required ; up to Ihe time of second hoeing the plants 
looked healtl^, but after some neavy falls of rain finger and toe made its 
appearance, chiefly on many farms wrou^t on the five-course rotation; 
Swedes were more generally affected than Xellows, and in many cases fuBy 
a fourth of the crop was destroyed. Where there was no disease thd^^xto 
was generally veiy good, and the weight would be from 20 to 30 tom t iSie 
severe frost experienced in December and January has made great havoc in 
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this crop •wliere not stored, and in many cases two-thirds the Yellows 
have completely rotted ; Swedes have stood out better, hut are very much 
deterioraied in quality. There was no unusual destruction of crops by either 
insects or weeds, the latter having been less abundant than in average 
years. The pastures were generally good, and much more abundant thia 
last year. Stock made more progress during the grass season than they 
have done for several years. This may be accounted for partly from having 
been upon short allowance during the winter owing to the failure of the 
turnip crop, and partly on account of the fine dry summer. There was no 
disease either among cattle or sheep. The quality of the wool was fully up 
to the average, and the quantity about the average. 

Banefshirb (Lower District).—No wheat grown. Barley, 35 bushels in 
1880, as against 24 bushels in 1879. Quality very inferior in 1879, but 
excellent, both grain’and straw, in 1880. Oats, 36 bushels in 1880, and 
quality of grain and straw excellent, against 26 bushels in 1879. Harvest 
three weeks eaiclier in 1880 than usual, and considerably shorter. Hay 
crop, 1 ton cwts. in 1880, and of excellent quality, aaaiust 1 ton 4 cwts. 
of veaiy inferior quality of hay in 1879. No meadow hay. Potatoes not 
milch grown^ but in 1880 the yield might be 8 tons as against 6 tons in 

1879. Turmp crop—20 tons in 1880, against 10 tons in 1879. Quality, 
where stored, very greatly better in 1880 than in 1879. Came w^ in 

1880, and few were re-sown. No insects. No injury hy weeds in 1880, but 
great injury by wild mustard in 1879. Pastures of average growth and 
quality, and feeding power much greater than in 1879. Cattle throve well 
and were free from disease. Pew sheep, but clip of 1880 would be about 
average. 


Banffshire (Tipper District).—^No wheat grown. Barley; was a full 
crop of extra quality in 1880, at least double the quantity of crop 1879, and 
the weight per bushel in 1880 was from 6 to 8 lbs. more than the previous 
year. The straw was fair quality both seasons, and not so deficient as the 
grain in 1879 ; the usual quantily of seed sown is .4 bushels. Oats were a 
full crop in 1880 both as regards grain and straw; sample partrcularly 
clear, and weight from 42 to 43 lbs. per bushel, or 3 lbs. over an average, in 
1879. Oats were deficient both in quantity and quality, but lshe straw, 
owing to being green cut and well harvested, was superior quality for 
fodder; an average of 6 bushels is usually sown. The early summer being 
dry, with a high temperature, all crops made great nrogress, which was 
continued by the geni^L showers in the end of June. The crops never lost 
the early start, ana came to maturity at least fourteen days earlier thau an 
average season, and from four to five weeks before 1879. Owing to the 
dry weather in May, and through the greater part of June, the hay crop 
was under an average bulk, but fine quality, with a full proportion of 
clover. The fine dry season enabled the crop to be secured in excellent 
condition; the average weight would not exceed 1 ton. Meadow' hay is 
not grown. Potatoes, where properly laid down with a full qtiantily^ of 
manure, were nearly double an or<Bnary crop, or about 7 tons; quality 
very fin^ partly diseased; disease appeared early in October. Potatoes are 
not usually grown as a marketable commodity, and do not receive the same 
careful treatment as where this is so. Tumi]^ were considerably over an 
average crop, particularly Yellows; Swedes do not grow to the size usually 
met with on the finer soils of either Aberdeen or Moray shires; the 
average weight would be about 20 tons 5 quality originally good, but thOSe 
in the ground are all destroyed by the longfrost; braird regular; no of 
second sowing. No injury by insects. ’ The dry warm season prevented 
the growth of the most noxious of all weedg^ Tarr, now very common in 
wet cold seasons; it is caused jErom weakn^s in the soil, induced by the too 
frequent application of stimulants in the form of ammonia, nitrate, and 
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STiIpiixiric acid, wHcL is ruming both the land and the farmers. Ihe 
pastoes, after the middle of May, were generally abundant and dne qnauty, 
and, owing to the warm and moderately dry summer, stock of all kmds 
made good progress, a great contrast to the season of IBYB when the cattle 
made no flesh, although in full pastures. Cattle and sheep both tlirove 
w^, and were quite free from disease. The sheep kept are mostly black- 
faced, the clip from which was a full average weight and quality. 

Morayshire. —^Wheat—^the grain would be one-half more than last year 
in quantity. 1879 was a bad year for out-turn of grain owing to its 
extreme wetness. 1880, on account of its dryness, was a good wheat year, 
the straw rather under quantity of 1879, but the quality of bo^ grain and 
straw very good, being well harvested; the quantity of grain would be 
about 34 bushels. When sown by the drill, fii'om 24 to 3^ bushels; aad 
when sown broadcast, about 3^^ to 4^ bushels. Barley would be rather 
under an average as to quantity of grain and straw, but the quality of both 
very good, some samples of barley being 60 lbs. per bushel. The weather 
was extremdy d?y during the months m May and June, which prevented 
the crop from making a good start to ensure bulk of straw and quantity of 
grain. Compared with 1879 the quantity of grain would be fully one-third 
more, biqt the bulk of straw onie-tliird less; average, 32 bushels. Oats are 
not largely sown, the soil bcaaag too dry for them. Compared with 1879 the 
bulk of straw would only be siout one-half, but the quantity of grain one- 
fourth more than in 1879. Tlua apphes to the disfrieh In the latex 
and damp soils the quantity ol would be urdy <me-fou3rth-> iihs% while 

the quantity of grain would be oxte-half more; the nvOrsM of gsain would 
be about 32 bushels. Harvest began about one month earner jSam. 
1879, and from two to three weeks earlier than the averc^e. The summer 
being extremely hot and dry, in the light®i^ aj^d san^ soils forced the 
crops to early maturity. Less rain perhaps fell in the lower districts 
of the county than in any other district in Scotland, Except on 
some low-lying damp soils the hay crop was extremely light, in most 
ea^ not over one-naif of the weight of 1879, and the quality rather 
inferior from a deficiency of clover. On light soils the quantity would not 
be more than 10 cwts ; on heavier soils, 30 cwts. No meadow hay. The 
potato crop would perhaps he nearly double that of last year, and scarcely 
any disease; the quantity would vary from 3 to 6 tons. The weight 
of the turnip crop would be one-third heavier than last year, and quality 
superior. A fearful gale of wind on the 26th May levelled down tlie drills 
on a large portion of the light soils which required to be re-sown, and the 
extreiuB .drought pzovenied brairding on the heavy soils in many cases till 
far on in the season, stm th^ turned out well; the crcm in whole above 
the average; thie weigjht would be from 10 to 23 tons. Great damage has 
been done to the turnip crop by the very severe and protracted frost of the 
past two months. A large portion of the bulbs, where not furrowed up, are 
fast decaying, more especially the Yellows, which are almost useless. 
Little or no damage by insects, and not more than ordinary by weeds, but 
a very considerable portion of the land is not nearly in that state of clean¬ 
ness jBfom weeds which it oimht to be, and might be. The pastures in 
general did not produce more than about one-halt of the grass of last year. 
On the higher lauds in the month of June, they were burned quite brown, 
aflbrdiuff very litile food for stock, but the extreme heat seemed to make 
up for tne deficiency to a considerable extent. As a rule stock di^ not 
make much progress on the pastures, but were free from disease. The 
previous winter being mild and favourable for the growth of wool, the <^p 
was fully an average. - 

Nmrnshirh— No wheat grown. Barley and straw an average crop^,b# good 
quality, but not so abundant as last year. Grain over M say 28 
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biaaliels; weight, 68 and 69 lbs. per bushel not uncommon; 3J bushels 
seed in low and well-cultivated lands, and 4 in high and poorer soils. The 
remarks on barley apply to the oats; average yield say 32 bushels; weight 
a good average, but does not exceed the average so much as, barley. 
Harvest began'at the usual time, but hnished three weeks earlier than last 
year.^ Hay a light crop, under the average; the drought and scorching 
heat in June causing the thinning and stinting of both clover and rye¬ 
grass, each of which looked most promising in the early part of the season. 
No meadow hay. Potatoes donble the crop of last year, and of excellent 
<][iiality, almost free of disease; average, 6 tons. Turnips a very laage 
crop, much above an average, of fine qiiality, but latterly very much 
injured by the severe frosts; brairded well, but a good deal of second 
sowing in consequence of wind, and, in some places, want of moisture | 
Yellows, 20 tons—Swedes, 26 tons. A large extent of the turnip crop, 
especially the Swedes, are let to be consumed on the ground by sheep ; the 
continuance of frost, with slight thaws now and then, has destroyed a large 
proportion of this crop. The pastures during the months of June, July, and 
August were very bare on account of the drought and heat; more abundant 
dhnng the earlier and later part of the season, and of good quality through¬ 
out Stock throve well, much better than in the wet season of 1879, and 
were jfree from disease. Clip of wool good and over an average. 

Inveritess-shibe (Inverness District).—^Wheat — quality of grain and 
straw excellent; average yield about 28 bushels, being about a third more 
than in 1879 ; bulk of straw less, but quality much superior; from 3 to 4 
bushels of seed usually sown. Barley—quantity about 40 bushels on best 
soils, and about 28 bushels on lighter soils; quality very superior, the weights 
being unusually high; average about 67 lbs. per buSiel, Straw fine 
quality, but much less in quantity than 1879; average quantity of seed, 3^ 
bushels. The yield of oats above an average, while quality is very superior 
compared with farmer years^ Straw also excellent, but less in bulk than 
in 1879; quantity of oats about 40 bushels an average on good soils, and 
about 26 busheifl on lighter soils; about 4 bushels sown. jSsOTest be^ 
eadiex than usual by about a fortnight It was some five weeks ear^ 
than in 1879, Average quantity of hay on good land about 2 tons i quaSi^ 
very suppior to crop 1879. The crop was well mixed with clover and rye¬ 
grass. The seed, where saved, is excellent, though less in quantity than in 
some tener years. Very little meadow hay grown. The yield oi potatoes 
in many cases was double that of 1879; average not less than one-third 
more. Very little disease affected the tubers. On land adapted for 
{K)tatoes the average return would be about 7 tons, while poor land would 
average about 4 tons; exceptional crops some 10 tons. The turnip crop 
was much superior to crop 1879, both as regards quantity and quality; 
the average yield on good land would be about 26 tons, while m h^t 
land about 17 tons would be an average. On clayey and ^aveily eoSs aw- 
sowing was to a small extent resorted to owing ^ dry weather. fVost has 
damaged the crop almost entirely where unsecured. On some light eodls 
insects affected the plants to a small extent, but not so seriously as to injure 
them ; smdl, long wire-looking worms. No injtiry by weeds. The weather 
favoured cleaning till towards the end, when soft ^wing weather pro¬ 
moted usual growth. Bag weed, wild mustard, ^ief weeds. Pastures 
superior in qtSlity. ^pck throve excellently and were free from disease. 
The winter of 1S79--60 being fine, the clip of wool was a full average.^ 

iNVEKfiTBSS-aHmE (Beaufy District).—'Wheat—40 bushels,, fine, quafitjr, 
63 lbs. per bushel; 20 bushels over last year; 3 to 4 bushels sown. Harley 
—36 bushels, fine quality, 67 to 6(9 lbs. ^ bushel; on clay and wet 
lands only 20 bushels; average, 36 bnebebj 6 bushels ov-^ last year; 
4 to 4i bushels sown. Oats—avtoge 41 bushels, on fine knd 62 
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tushels, on clay land a very light crop, not over half above; weight, 
43 to 44 lbs.; 10 bushels over last year; very fine straw; 6 to 0 
bushels sown. Harvest two weeks earlier. Hay a short crop, pqpr quality, 
IJ tons; on cold clay lands half a crop; one-half under last year. No 
meadow hay grown. Potato crop—6^ tons ; Champions and Eed Rocks, 
a large crop; victorias and Regents, average j White Rooks and Blues, very 
deficient; not half a crop on poor light land ; almost no disease; no injury 
either by insects or weeds. Pastures an average growth after the rains 
set in. Stock thrived well, and were free from disease. Clip of wool good, 
a full average. 

Invbrness-bhiee (Skye District).—^No wheat or barley grown. ^ Oats— 
36 bushels, a third better than last year ; the usual quantity sown is about 
6 bushels ; the quality of the ^ain and straw was good. The harvest began 
rather earlier than usual. The hay crop was average as to quantity; 
quality very good. Meadow hay less productive than last year owing to 
the drought. The potato crop was one-fourth less than last year, disease 
appeared slightly in August, but did not become serious. The turnip crop 
was about 4 tons an acre under the average ; quality ordinary; brairded 
very wdl but finger-and-toe prevalent; no injury by insects or weeds. 
Ptotures, owing to drought, much b^lo'w the average. Stock throve well 
considering the scarcity of ^ass, and were^ free from disease. The quality 
of the wool-clip was good^ rally au avenge.’ 

Invebness-shtre (Fort-William District).—-No wheal; or barley grown. 
Oats—25 to 2*7 bushels ; both straw and grain much Superior to last yfear^s 
crop; seed, 6 to 6 bushels. Harvest a good deal earlier than u^al, IWo 
weeks fully earlier. Hay crop about 1 ton 4 cwt, quality better^ and 
much better saved than last year. Meadow hay above average productive¬ 
ness, and very good in quality. Potato crop about 6 tons ; disease light, 
and in some cases absent altogether. Turnip crop—18 to 24 tons; crops 
generedly brairded well, and almost no second sowing necessary. Some 
grub affecting tubers of potatoes; damage by weeds less than usual, chick- 
weed the most troublesome. Pastures on good heavy land equally good 
with last year; thin and mossy land not up to an average. Stock, on the 
whole, not up to an average of years; were free from infectious diseases ; 
pining and trembling or louping ill have prevailed above average of years. 
CHip of wool good both as to quality and quantity—^rather above average. 

s-SHiRB.—^Wheat—^32 bushels, being about one-third more ; small 
breadth sown; seed sown, 24 to 3 bushels j summer fine and hot, and 
quality much superior., Baxley—40 to 42 bushels, being about oue-third 
more; seed sown, 34 to 4 bushels; weather suitable; quality superior. 
Oats—38 bushels; straw, 10 per cent, less, quality slightly better; weather 
rather dry for oats. Harvest, average time of beginning. Hay—24 cwt., 
being lighter yield by 20 per cent. No meadow hay. Potato crop—6 tons 
^ cwt,, being about one-third more; some disease, say under 6 per cent, 
which commenced about 10th August. ' Turnip crop (Swedes)—^return in 
1879, 12 tons; in 1880, one-tfcdrd less; (Yellows)—1879, 16 tons ; 1880, 
one-third less; quality much spoilt by finger and toe; brairded slowly on 
^^unt of dry weather, and little second sowing on that account No 
inju:pr from either insects or weeds. Pastures of average growth and 
quality on the whole and dry. May was very cold ; weather afected them 
in July, hut grew well and fast in AugustTand September. Stock throve 
extra well, and were free from disease. Clip of wool good and average ’ 

SuTHERLANDSHiRB.—^Wheat—40 bushels; grain and straw good; only 
grown on one farm; 4 bushels seed. Barley—32 bushels ; grain and straw 
good; 4 bushels seed. Oats—36 bushels; grain and straw good ; 6 bushels 
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seed. Harvest fourteen days "before usual time. Hay crop—1 ton ; better 
quality than last year and less quantity. Meadow hay much more produc¬ 
tive. Pol^gitoes—a big crop ; average about 6 tons; almost free of disease. 
Turnip crop more weight and good quality; average may be 18 tons of 
Swedes and 14 tons of Yellow; on some farms partially destroyed by finger 
and toe. No insects. Good deal of runches owing to wet season. Good 
grass season; but from the wet season and cold nights stock did not feed 
well. Cattle and sheep were free from disease. jClip of wool—quality good, 
and full average. 

Caithotss. —No wheat grown. Bere mostly grown ; quantity and 
qualitv much above last year; weight heavier by from 4 to 5 lbs. per 
bushel; average quantity, 36 to 38 bushels; seed sown, 4 bushels. Oats— 
a fine crop, and good quality of grain ; produce, 38 bushels ; seed sown, 6 
to 6 bushels. Harvest about ten days earlier than usual. Hay crop secured 
in fine condition, about an average. Clover deficient Meadow hay-—crop 
better than last year. Potatoes only grown for home consumption; better 
crop than last year; disease less. Turnips—a good crop, fully one-lhird 
betisr than last year, but considerable loss from finger and toe in many 
cases—Whence weight variable from 12 to 25 tons ; only one sowing required. 
Damage over average from grub in oats from lea ; injury from weeds small. 
Pastures in many cases thin at root; growth and quality otherwise fair. 
Stock did well, and were free from disease. Quality of wool-clip fair; 
quantity rather under average. 

Orkney.— ^No wheat and very little barley grown. Oats — 34 bushds ; 
weight upwards of 42 Ihs,; quality of grain and straw much better than 
last year, generally 5 bushels sown. Harvest about a fortnight or three 
weeks earlier than usual; quantity of hay crop an average, about 200 stones; 
quality good, better than last year. Clover was a good crop. Meadow hay 
crop much the same, if anything less. Yield of potatoes exceedingly large, 
about 6 tons and of excellent quality; disease very slight, appeared in 
August. Turnip crop good, about 16 tons; brairded well, and with a few 
ex©qptions did not require to be sown a second time. No damage by insects. 
Weeds less lhan usual, principally runches and wild musta^ Pastures 
fully an average, stock throve well, and were free from disease. Quality 
of clip of wool good and rather over average. 

Shetland (Unst).—No wheat or barley grown. Bere—straw light, not 
more than last year; grain light, but thrashed well out, and hulks an average. 
Oats quite an average crop of about 36 bushels; quality good, and weight 40 
to 43 lbs. per bushel. Straw short after turnips, and quite a fourth under 
average crop ; brairded beautifully, and made good progress until June, when 
the dry weather told upon it; from 6 to 6 bushes sown. Harvest began 
31st August, three weeks earlier than in ISYO, and a few days earlier than 
an average of the last ten years. Rye-grass hay crop generally diort, and 
rather under an average: clover conspicuous by its absence, so that the 


quality. Meadow hay crop under an average in weight owing to the ^ 
character of the summer, but being easily cured is Excellent in quality. 
Potatoes quite an average, and one-fou3Pth more than last season; 
quality very fine; some places disease rather severe, made its appearance 
about the middle of July, but did not make much progress after lifting. 
Turnips about 20 tons, or double 1&79 ; quality excellent; brairded beautt- 
faHy;no second sowing required; weeds easily kept down. This crop 
received no check and quite an avemge crop. Imects much less than usual; 
not troubled much with insects of any kind. Exceptionally little weeds. The 
’ winter of 1879-80 was a very fine and open one. Sprmg was early, and 
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pastures grew steadily from Felbruairy. Tlie se&sou was ratber dry, but 
TTytlftftg on tbin land, tlie pastures were good and^ kept plentiful Stock 
tkrove very well, and quite free from disease* Clip oi wool abo^t a stone 
per 100 sheep over last year, and mueh better in q’ntoty j about an average 
dip* . 

Shetland (Fetlar.)—No wheat or barley grown, Chester or here is used 
instead of barley. From the very dry season the crop was inferior in quality 
and quantity, both as regards com and straw. Oats—lirom the same cause, the 
dry season and sandy soil, this crop was very inferior ; indeed, the greater 
part of it being in a very sandy soil was little more than grass and weeds, 
and the greater part has been given to the cattle as it grew without being 
threshed Harvest about a fortnight or three weeks earlier than usual. 
Hay crop rather less in quantity, hut excellent in quality. Both clover asid 
rye-grass was good in quadity ; and the second growth of clover was e«eel- 
tot Meadow hay crop less ;i^ductive than last year, but good in quality. 
The potato crop was raflker above an average; there was a little disease, but 
not It did not begin till late in the season, not earlier than the end 

of Beptemher- The turnip crop was quite equal to last year both in quantity 
aaad quality, [The early sown and Swedes brairded well i the last sowing was 
knagln Inwdi^, buttum^ out to be an average crop notwithstanding. 
No h^uiy by insects. Weed® injured crops, phieiy wild mustard. Pastures 
were hafeior where ground wae dry, but on. we^fc ground, of which there is a 
good deal, they were very fair; stock throve on tb®, whole pretty well, and 
were free from disease. Clip of wool about an average. 


METEOBOLOGY OF 1880. ’ ' ‘ 

The fine summer of 1880 stands out in marked contrast to the 
disastrous summer of 1879, its comparative dryness over the 
whole of Scotland, and the unusually high temperature which 
characterised the weather of August and September, being 
peculiarly favourable for the proper ripening and ingathering of 
the grain crops. 

In order to show the chief features of the weather of 1880 in 
its rrfations to the crops, seven maps have been constructed, as 
in tiie previous year, showing the degree to which the tempera¬ 
ture rose above the average of each month from April to 
October, or fell hdow it, over all parts of Scotland; and also 
other seven maps, fdxowiug the percentage of the rainfall above 
or below the average of each of these months. A set of tables 
has also been prepared, giving the daily rainfall fov the same 
months from many places representing the different districts. 
From these maps and tables the foHowing account of the 
weather of Scotland during the growing months of 1880 has 
been prepared,—^the maps and tables being lodged with Mr 
Menzies, Secretary of the Society:— 

April.— In this month the temperature was above the average 
in Shetland, Orimey, and in the north and west as far to edna- 
ward as Islay. The excess was about 3® in Shetland, 2“ in Orkney, 
and l"-5 in the Outer Hebrides. It was also above thor »?Wge 
along the shores of the Solway, and in eastern districi^ from 
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Gordon Castle to Berwick; but in these cases the excess no- 
vsrhere amounted to a degrea On the other hand, temperatore 
was frem 0°'5 to 1° below the average at all inland situations 
from Loch Ness to the Cheviots. The distribution of the rain¬ 
fall was very unequal, being about a third under the average 
over a small district near the mouth of the Tweed, and in all 
northern districts to the north and northrwest of Strathspey. 
In all other parts of the country more than the average rain 
fell, particularly over the district marked off by a line drawn 
from the mouth of the Tay to Ayr, and thence round by Oars- 
phaiin and Bowhill to Yester, the excess at Wanlockhead being 
176, and at Lanark and Edinburgh 160 per cent, above the 
average of April. Thus in the extreme north the weather was 
unusually warm and dry, but in the inland districts of the south 
veiey wet and somewhat colder than usual 

MAY. —^Temperature was slightly above the average from 
CuUoden northward, over Orkney and Shetland, and along the 
west coast as far, south as Mull It was also above the average 
over eastern districts lying between the Grampians and the 
Eirth of Eorth, the excess being from 1" to l“-5. In other parts 
of the country it was colder than the average, the lowest tem¬ 
perature being experienced south of the Eorth; Edinbui:^, for 
example, being 2°, and Lanark twd Stobb 1'6° colder than the 
average. The rainMl, «KEdept in niew apots in the west, was 
everj?wheffe wndei tbas mem; the amounts varying from a fourth 
.tliiJwoHthudS shast; of.ifehe average of May. Hence in Strath- 
•irtate Jhe>wfiather;of;May may be described as having been drier 
usual, and from Mid-Lothian to Upper Niths- 
da^e and Annandale drier and colder. 

JftTNE. —Temperature still continued above the average from the 
Eirth of Forth to the Grampians, and the area of high tempera¬ 
ture extended west through Perthshire, south to Eothesay, then 
west to Barrahead, and north to Shetland, the greatest excess 
being 1°’6 at Pitloohrie, and 2° in Skye and the Uists. The 
weather was from 0°'5 to 1°'3 colder than the average over all 
districts draining into the Moray Eirth, and in the valleys of 
the Bee and Bon, and also over the whole of the south ^ Got¬ 
land. The rainfall was above the averse in two districts, the 
one including Sutherland and. Boas-shire, the excess at Loch- 
l»oom being 54 per cent.; and the other Aberdeenshire and part 
of Strathspey, the rainfall at Oluny OastlB being fully double the 
usual fall of June. Elsewhere it was bdow the average, the 
greatest (a kilf to three-fonrtbs short of the average) beiug in 
inland situations from Aberfeldy to Brumlantig and BowbaQ. 
Thus over the whde of the w^t the weather of June was 
warmer than usual, wiih-a rainfaU only slightly in excess of the 
mean; from Gordon Castle to inr^ess colder and drier; over 
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the rest of the Moray Firth and in Aberdeenshire colder and 
wetter; in Strathmore warmer and drier; and over the whole of 
the south of the country drier and colder than usual 

July. —^In this month the area of higher temperature is seen 
to haTe contracted into much smaller dimensions, includi^ now 
only Strathmore, the north-east of Fife, and western districts 
from Eothesay north to North Uist and Skye. In the north of 
Orkney and the south of Shetland temperature was also above 
the average. Nowhere, however, except at Monaoh, west of the 
Hebrides, did the excess exceed 1°. In all other parts of Scot¬ 
land temperature was below the average, the greatest deficiency, 
about 2°, occurring in the districts indicated by the following 
stations, viz., Lairg, Naim, Gordon Castle, New Pitsligo, Brae- 
mar, Aberdeen, Stronvar, Pentland Hills, Milne-Graden, and 
Wolfelee. This is now the fourth month that the temperature 
in Strathmore has been above the average, and the temperature 
of Mid-Lothian and districts to southward under the average. 
If a line be drawn through the east side of tibe Minch to Mull, 
thence east to Balloch Castle, south to Loch Byan, and thence 
curving round by Dmmlanxig, Wanlockhead, and Milne-Graden, 
it will divide Scotland into two parts, the division to the 'west 
and south having a rainfall under the average, and that- to the 
east and north above it. Another peculiarity of the rainfall of 
July was the strongly-pronounced local character of its distri¬ 
bution. Thus while it was 124 per cent, at CuUoden, and 112 
at Grantown above the average, it was only 20 at Naim; while 
it was 133 per cent, at Thirlestane Castle, and 111 at Galashiels 
above the average, it was 14 below it at Milne-Graden; and 
while at Stornoway it was 41 per cent, under the average, at 
Scourie on the opposite side of the Minch it was 91 per cent, 
above it. 

Atoust.— This was one of the finest Augusts of recent years. 
The temperature over the whole country was above the average, 
and very considerably so. The excess rose near to, or slightly ex¬ 
ceeded 4° in three different parts of the country, viz., Strathmore, 
Argyllshire, and the extreme north-west of Scotland, including 
the Outer Hebrides. On the other hand, in Berwickshire, the 
Cheviots, and across into Cumberland, the excess above the 
average scarcely amounted to 2*. In other districts the excess 
was generally about 3°. This high temperature was accompanied 
with a singularly small rainfall, the deficiency in many places 
coming close up to or exceeding 90 per cent, of the usual August 
rainfalL At none of the stations was the deficiency less than 
60 per cent 

September. —^The mean temperature for September was every¬ 
where above the mean, the excess being from 3° to 4° from Barra- 
head to North Hist, and on the eastern seaboard from Gordon 
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Castle to the mouth of the Taj; from 2° to 3“ from Plfeshire south- 
westward to Bute, in Berwick and EoxhurghsHres, and along the 
Solway ;*and in other parts of Scotland from 1° to 2°. The rainfall 
was above the average, from 10 to 33 per cent to the north of 
a line passing through the Minch and the north of Suther¬ 
land and Caithness to Wick; and from 10 to 50 per cent to 
the east of a line passing through Aberdeen, Arbroath, Dundee, 
Stirling, Lanark, Wanlockhead, and SiUoth, the greatest excess 
being on the Lammermoors, Pentland, and Upper Tweeddale. 
Everywhere else the rainfall was under the average, particularly 
in Skye, Lochbroom, Strathspey, and the mouth of the Clyde, in 
all wMch districts the deficiency fdl to, or even under, 60. per 
cent 

October. —Everywhere the mean temperature of October was 
from 2“ to 6° below the average of the month, the greatest defi¬ 
ciency of temperature occurring at Lairg, Roy Bridge, Dalna- 
spidal, Pitlochrie, Ayrshire, Upper Clyde, and Tweeddale. In 
not a few places, particularly in inland situations, the sharp 
frosts which accompanied these exceedingly low mean tempera¬ 
tures did no little damage to the potato and turnip crops. The 
rainfall exceeded the average in Mid and East Lothian and east 
of Berwickshire, the excess at Edinburgh being 66 per cent .; and 
also to the north of a line passing from Aberdeen through Gran-, 
town, Inverness, Dunrobin, Soourie, and Stornoway. Everywhere 
else the rainfall was very greatly under the average, only a fourth 
part of the. usual October rainfall having been noted over three- 
fourths of the whole surface of Scotland; and over a broad patch 
stretching from the Eirth of Clyde to the Tay, the rainfall was 
about 90 per bent, below the average. It will be noted that the 
foreshores, looking north, of the Eirth of Eorth, the Moray Eirth, 
and the Pentland Eirth, had a more than usually heavy rainfall, 
while the weather in other parts of the country was singularly 
dry,—a marked contrast of not unfrecLuent occurrence, with 
heavy north-east gales. 

Generally over the country, the harvest commenced about a 
fortnight earher than usual; in some districts such as Moray, 
Banff, and Lower Clydesdale about three weeks earlier; whilst 
on the other hand, it began only about the average time in Mid 
and East Lothian, Selkirk, and Roxburghshires, and in Berwick¬ 
shire it was even four days later than the usual time. These 
later districts, it will be noted, mark nfP the region where tem¬ 
peratures under the average ruded in May, June, and July. 

Wheat and barley were everywhere above the averager j but 
the rains which set in in Selkirkshire in harvest darkened the 
colour of the barl^; and that colour was also damaged in 
Upper Banffshire and m the Dunkeld and Brghland districts of 

2 0 
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Perthshire. Over large breadths of Sootl^d, however, the fine 
warm season resrdted in a yield and quality of grain singularly 
particularly where the autumnal rains did not ocodr. 

Oats generally were above the average, exceptions occurring, 
however, in the counties of Dumbarton, Boss, and Shetland, 
where the season proved too dry for a satisfactory peld from this 
cereal In Ayrshire and the lower parts of Banfehire the crop 
was an exceptionally good one. 

Turnips were generally a very good crop, in some cases 
exceptionally so; but in some districts, such as Baster Boss, 
the drought resulted in a crop a third under the average, and in 
other districts the early frosts of the latter half of October 
seriously injured the crop. 

Potatoes were above an average crop everywhere, except in 
Skye, where the crop was a fourth under the average. The 
severe frost about the 20th October did no little damage to the 
crop in the drills and in pits in the counties of Boxburgh, Ayr, 
Lanark, Perth, Kincardine, and Aberdeen, or in those districts 
where the frost was locally most severe. The returns regarding 
the appearance and prevalence of diseE^e are of the greatest im¬ 
portance as marking the begiiming of a practical inquiry into 
the spread of the potato disease. It is as yet premature to- draw 
any conclusions from the data; but it is interesting to note that 
but little disease, and in many cases no disease at all, appeared 
on the lands sloping down to the Moray Firth, and along the 
Caledonian Canal; and that the disease was worst to the south 
of the Firth of Forth; in other words, precisely over that wide 
district where the skies had been less clear and the temperature 
less genial than elsewhere, and most particularly where the late 
autumnal rains set in with more than their usual amount and fre¬ 
quency. The retpns referring to the different degrees in which 
the different varieties of the potato resist or succumb to the 
inroads of the disease is another branch of the inquiry which 
will, it may be safely predicted, lead, in a year or two, to results 
of the highest importance to the farmer. 



AGRICDliTURAL STATI^ICS OF SOOTIAJro.— Ebiijbijed upon 4th June 1880, —{Extracted from tTva Gooernmont Mdury ] 
TABLE Ho. 1.—Total Acbsaoe tjkdeb each kutd op Crop, Base Fallow, and Grass, in each County of Scotland. 
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TA'BLIS jfcfo. 2 .—Nttmbeb of Hoeses, Cattle, Sheep, and Pios, in bach County of Scotland 
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S2,m ; 1H013 ii 337,195 I 253,967 | 463,124 I 1,099,286 jj 4^651,116 { ^420.872 

































TABLE ISTa S.— Qtastities astd Talues of the Imposts of Live Cattle Sbebp^ and Swine, 1S75 to 1879, 
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I m000,S12 I 19^13,0^ I 20,220,lSi j 21,144,563 





TABLE E'o. 5. —Qttaiitities aub Valtjes or the Ihpobts or Wheat ahh Wheat Flottb, 1875 to 1879. 
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TABLE Ho, 7 -"-*Ateea€ee Pbices of Yabiotjb kixds of Aj^hials, Dead Meat, and Peotisioss, 1S75 to 1879. 
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TABLE Fo. 9.— Avbkagbi Piucass (pbb Impeeiai Qcaetkk) of HoMK-aaowK " WaKKr , 
Babiet, and Oats in the Weekly Makket Off Edinboeok fou the Ykam 
1876, 1877, 1878, 1879, AND 1880. 
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APPENDIX (A) 


rROCEEDlNGS AT BOABD MEETINGS. 


MEETINO OF DIBBCTOES, 4th FEBRUARY 1880. 

Artljuv Cecil, Sir Micbael R. Shaw Stewart oi‘ Blaclchall, Bart.; 
Sir Hew Dalrymplo of North Berwick, Bart. ; Sir Juhioh H. GibRon-Maitland of 
Cliftou Hall, Bart.; Mr DickHon of OorHtorphinc; Mr Dingwall, Hainornie: Mr Scott 
Diulffeon, Loiignowtou; Mr Eornum, Diincrahull; Mr (lilloii of Wallhouso; Mr llnj)r, 
BmflingHtou ; Mr Irvino of Drum ; Mr Kirkwood, Killcrnmnt; JMr Eliott DockhaH of 
Boithwmkbrae; Mr Mackenzie of P«»rtmoro; Mr Mylnc, Niddrie Main.s ; Mr liitr.bio 
of MiMdlcton; Mr Smith, Htovcnsoii Maiiw; Mr Smith, WliiUiiigh.auic; Mr J. 
Turnbull Smith, tJ.A.; Mr WilUaiuHon of Laworw; I*roIbsH(U‘ Wilnon; Dr. Aitlum,— 
Mr Smith, Stcveimon Manus, ami aiterwardn Sir damc» U. OlbHoii Maitlaud, Bart, in 
tb« chair. 

Mr E. N. MMNzrES r(mort(«l apf»h»gi«s for the abNcnw of Mr Cuniungham, Tnr- 
brcoch; Atr llavriH, Eariiliil!; Mr Kennedy tif Kumlaywtdl, BrandleyH; Mr Uiilaton, 
Cljimiw Houso; Mr Smith, chief magintrato, KuIho; Mr Walker ofBowland, O.B, 

Pkuth Snow, lA7i).—LeUm*H were Hubmiited from Sir John Ogilvy, Bart., convener 
of Eorfar; Mr Whyto Melvillo of Bmmoehy, convenor of Fife; and Mr Young of 
Olemh, convener of Kiuroas, acknowledging tue votee of thanks passed at last general 
meeting. 

Dathj op CAiiOUUTWO TllK AoK OP CATObM.—Tt wM reBolveil that the datea of 
calving of cattle ahould be calculated fVom lat Deceinlier in place of 1st January, and 
that this alteration should commence at the Stirling Show in 1881. 

Ch«mioaT4 Dkpaxitmhnt,—T he remits from the last genoral ntoeting in regard to 
Mr W. P. Hope*s motion at Perth, and as to procuring premises for a laboratory, wore 
referred to the chemical department. 

EsHAYft AND JtiaroKTS.-^everal new Rubjeots wore added to tho rremium*Book for 
the cttn*ent year, 


MEETING OK DIltEnTOiiS, an MAKOIl 1880. 

bord Arthur Cecil; Sir JamuH lUuiHay OlbHon-Miutlimd of OiifUm 
Hall, Bart. •, Mr Dingwall, Jtaomio \ Mr Sr.ott Dudgeou, lAmgnewton; Mr 
Korman, Duiicrahill; Mr Hope, DmblIngHton; Mr Irvine of J)mwi; Mr Konaedy of 
Hundaywcll, HrmidlcyH; Mr Mylnc, Ntndrle MahiR; Mr Ritchie of Middleton; Mr 
Smith, chief tTiagistratu, KcIho ; Mr Smith, SievettHon Mains; Mr Smith, Whitting* 
Ininie; Mr John Turnbull Hndth, O.A. j Professor Wilson; and Dr Altken.*—Mr 
Smith, Stevenson Mains, in the chair. 

Mr K, N. MBNiaiKs reported apoIogicH for the absence of Sir George D, Clerk of 
Penicuik, Bart.; Mr Hendrie of iarbert; Mr Hog of Newliston; Mr Sliott Lockhart 
of Borthwiokbrae; Mr Murray of DoUeric; Mr Ralston, Glamis House; and Mr 
Walker of Bowland. O.B. 

KifiLso Show, Accmmo(iaii(m,^Tix& SaoEKTAHt read a letter ftom 

Mr Walker, general manager of the North British Railway, stating that the company 
have secured possession of the necessary land for additional aocommodatlon at Kelso, 
and that the plan is in course of preparation by their engineer. 

J^i.aUion/(tr District of /SlAow.—The Ssorktary reported that Messrs Tliomae Penny, 
Bartlehill; John Usher, Btoilrig; and Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains (the judges 
appointed to Reluct the stallion to serve In the district connected with the Kelso Show) 
had, at the competition at Glasgow on the 24th February, awar<led the prise of iflw 
« a 
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to Mr Joseph BuUooh, Cookmnir, Spriiighnm, for his Iwy horse Znta." The ehniKC- 
for service to be £2, and grooins’s fee 2s. 6d., to be paid at tlio end oi the peason, and 
£2 extra for every foal. The horse to be shown at Kelso market on the first Friday in* 
April, and to commence then to travel the district—the counties of Berwicfcf Hoxburgh, 
Sfikirk, and Peebles. The travelling to cease on 10th July, but the horse to remaiit 
at Kelso till after the general show—viz., 80th July. 

Stirldto Show, 1881.—It was resolved that Galloway cattle at the Stirling Show in 
1881 must be entered in the Herd-Book, or the exhibitor must produce evidence that 
his animal is eligible to be entered therein. 

Death of Mb Scott Piummeb and Mb Hugh Kirkwood.— The following reso- 
liitions were unanimously adopted: ** That the Directors of the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society of Scotland desire to express the deep and sincere regret with which they 
have received the intimation of the death of Mr Charles Scott Plummer of Sunderland 
Hall, one of their number, and their sense of the obligations which the Society owed to • 
him while acting as a member of the board during the years 1863 to 1867, and from 
1878 till the period of his death, 

“ That the Directors of the Highland and Amdoultural Society of Scotland have to 
record their deep regret at the loss which the Society has sustained by the death of Mr 
Hugh i^rkwoott, Killermont, a member of the board, and their sense of the assistance 
rendered by him as a judge of stock at the Society’s general shows, and the interest ho 
imiformly took in the general affairs of the Society. 

** That the Directors request the Secretary to transmit a copy of these resolutions to ■ 
Mr Charles Henry Scott Plummer and Mrs Hugh Kirkwood respectively, with their 
respectful condolence and sympathy upon the occasion of the painful borcavenioiit 
which they and their families have sustained.” 


MEETING OF DIRECTOES, 7th APRIL 1880. 

Present ,Dickson of Corstorphine; Mr DingwalL Ramomie; Mr Scott Dud¬ 
geon, Longnewton: Mr Hog of Newlistou; Mr Hope, Duddingston; Mr Murray of 
Dollerie; Mr Mylne, Niddrie Mains ;*Mr Ritchie of Middleton; Mr Smith, Whitting- 
hame; iSrofessor Wilson; Dr Aitken—Mr Hog of Newliston in the chair. 

Mr F. N. Menzies reported apologies for the absence of Sir George D. Clerk of 
Penicuik, Bart.; Mr Irvuie of Drum; Mr Kennedy (of Sunday well), Brandleys; Mr ■ 
Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae: Mr Smitli, Stevenson Mains; Mr John Turnbull 
Smith, O.A. 

The Late Mr Hugh Kirkwood.—A letter was read from Mrs Kirkwood, Killer- 
mont, expressing her deep sense of gratitude to the Directors for their sympathy with 
her in her sadden and great bereavement. 

Argyll Naval Fund.— On the recommendation of the Conmiittoo in charge of tho* 
Argyll Naval Fund, a fifth naval cadet (Mr Louis Wentworth Chetwynd) was added to 
the list of recipients. 

Agricultural Education.— The reports of the Agricultural and Forestry oxaiulttn- 
tions were submitted, from which it appeared that the written examinations were held 
on the 29th and 30th, and the oral examinations on the 31 st March, and resulted in 
two candidates passing for the diploma, four for first and four for second class eertltl- 
cates in agriculture; two for first and one for second class certificates In forestry. Tim 
two prizes of £6 and £4, given by the Society in hooks to the class of agriculture in the 
University of Edinburgh, were also announced to have been awarded after special 
examination. 

Vetebinabt Department.— It was reported that the examinations for the Sorioty’s 
veterinary certificate took place on the 6tn, 6th, and 7th instant, and resulted in twelve 
out of twenty passings The preliminary examination of younger atu<ients was held at 
the same rime, when twenty-six entered their names and twenty-five passed. 

Kelso ^ow 1880.—Letters to the conveners of the counties connected with show— 
Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles—and to the chief magistrate of Kelso, In 
re^d to the nomination of the local committee, were submitted and approved of. 

STiRLma Show 1881.—The board approved of letters being addressed to the con- 
venera of the counties embraced in the district of the show—Stirling, Dumbarton, and 
Clackmannan, and the western division of Perthshire—anent the auxiliary.subscription. 

Case op the Queen against Hopkins.— A circular was submitted from Mr «. J. 
Hine, secreta^ of the Shorthorn Society of Great Britain and Ireland, sending an 
extract from the minutes of a meeting of the council, hold on the 2d March, in which 
was embodied a report of the case against Hopkins, who was tried before the Lonl 
Chief-Justice for receiving money under false pretences. The prosecution was con-* 
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<luotod by tlie Birmingham Agricnltural Exhibition Society. Hophins exhibited at 
the show of tlie said society in March 1876 a bull called Grand Patriot Second, and ha 
represented that it was a pure-bred shorthorn bull, and certilled that it had a pedigree 
of five crosses. The bull gained a prize of ^20. It was afterwards discovered that the 
bull was not pure-bred, and that the pedigree was fabricated by liopkins, and the 
charge in the indictment was for fabrication of this false pedigree and receiving the 
prize of £20 awarded on the faith of that pedimreo. Hopkins was found guilty, with a 
recommendation to mercy, and the Lortl Chiewustice sentenced him to imprisonment 
with hard labour, for three calendar months. 


MEETING OF DIREOTOES, fiTH MAY 1880. 

-Sir James R. Oibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart.; Professor Balfour; 
Mr Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; Mr Forman, Duncrahill; Mr Hog of Newliston; 
Mr Kennedy {of Sunday well), Braadleys; Mr John Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton; 
Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr Mylne, Niddrte Mains; Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains; Mr 
Smith, Whittiughame; Mr Williamson of Lawers; Professor Wilson; Dr Aitken— 
Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains, in the chair. 

Mr F* N. Mknzikh reported apologies for the absence ofthe Marquis of Lothian, K.T., 
president; Lord Polwarth; Sir George D. Clerk of Penicuik, Bart ; Mr Cunningham, 
I'arbreooh; Mr Dickson of Corstorj^lne; Mr DingwallJRamornio; Mr Hojxi, Dud- 
<Ungston; Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae; Mr Ralston, 
(Bamis House; Mr Ritchie of Middleton; Mr John Turnbull Smith, C.A,; Mr Smith, 
chief magistrate, Kelso; and Mr Walker of Howland, O.B. 

Thk Latk Mu M‘L)oikial, G-uawton Mainr.-—B efore proceeding to the business on 
the programme, the Directors resolvetl to record in their minutes the deep regret with 
which they had reiieived the intimation of the death of Mr Alexander MPDougal, 
(rranton Maiim, Edinburgh, and their sense of the asHistanco which the Society had 
vtvieived from him as a Director and member of the Veterinary Committee; and 
instr\icted the Secretary to send a copy of the resolution to Mr M*l)otigar« relatives. 

Dath OK' (JAiiVtNu OK OAUiOWAT CAmjR.—At tlio request of the Galloway Cattle 
Society, the Directors agreed that the date of calving of Galloway cattle exhibited at 
the Society’s general aiid district shows should be as from on and after the Xst of 
January. 

Gamuo BoorRTY op Pkbth.—A letter wan submitted from Mr Alexander Fraser, 
Perth, intimating that a Gaelic Society had been formed in Perth, and sending a copy 
of the constitution and rules of the asHociation, which has for its object the moral and 
intellectual improvement of the members and the cultivation of the Gaelic language. 


MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 2o JuNm 1880, 

h^mnfu —Lord Arthur Cecil; Hon. Henry Constable Maxwell Stuart of Traquair; 
Sir James R, Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Uall, Bart.: Mr Ounninghaiu, Tar brooch i Mr 
Dickson of Corstoruhine; Mr Dingwall, Ramoruie; Mr Scott Dudgeon, Loiignovrton; 
Mr Harris, Earnhifl: Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae; Mr 
Mylna, Niddrie Mains: Mr Smith, chief magistrate, Kelso; Mr Smith, Stevenson 
Mains; Mr Hmitli, Whittinghame; Mr Campbell Swiutou of Kimmerghame; Dr 
Aitken^Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains, in the chair. 

MrF. N. Mmnzibh reported apologies for the absence of the Earl of Haddington; 
Lonl Polwarth; Sir George D. Clerk of Penicuik, Bart.; Mr GUlon of Wallhouae; Mr 
Hope, Diuldingston ; Mr Kennedy (of Sunday well), Brandleys; Mr Ralston. Glamis 
iiotise; Mr John Turnbull Smith, C.A,; Mr Walker of Bowlond, 0,B «; and Professor 
Wilson. 

Datk oy Oaotno of AYBsnmn Cattls,—O n a letter being read from the Hon 
G, R. Vernon, Auchens House, Kilmarnock, the compiler of the Ayrshire Herd-Book, 
the V>oard resolved that the date of calculating the biith of Ayrshire cattle exhibited at 
the Society’s general and district shows should be as from on and alter the 1st of 
January. * 

Finanoii.— The following notice of motion by the Hon. George Waldegrave Leslie 
for the general meeting on the 16th of June was read:—** That, considering the very 
large amount of capital aooumulated and still accumulating In the hands of the 
treasurer of the Highland Society, it is desirable that more money should be annually 
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spent bytTie Directors of tbe Society in promoting the objects for which the Society was 
originally founded, and for the promotion of which it now holds its royal charters. 

Ohismioaii Dbpaetmbnt. —At the meeting of the board on the 6th of May, Mr Scow 
Dudgeon, Longnewton, stated that as he had made arraiigemeuts to spend we 
of June on the Continent, he could not be present at the general meeting on the loth 
of that month, and he wished to postpone bringing forward' his motion {of which he 
had given notice)—that Mr Hope’s motion, which was carried at Perth, he reRcinded-* 
till 5ie Kelso showyard meeting in July, Mr Hope, to whom lie had spoken, being 
agreeable to the postponement The board acceded to the request, and Mr Dudgeon 
undertook to send tlie terms of his motion before the June meeting of the hoard, in 
order that there may he ample time to consider it previous to the Kelso meeting. 

The second part of the motion relating to Field Experiments will ho found at page 15; 
and the first part with reference to Chemical Analyses at page 21. 


MEETING OF DIRBOTOBS, ICtii JUNE ISSO. 

Presewf.—Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T.; Sir James R. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton 
Hall, Bart, j Mr Cunningham, Tarbreoch; Mr Dingwall, Riiinnrnio; Mr Gillon of 
Wallhouse; Mr Hope, Duddingston; Mr Kennedy (of Sunday well), Bvandlcys ; Mr 
Eliott Lockhart of‘Borthwickhrae; Mr Mackenzie of Poriiuore; Mr Myliic, Niddrie 
Mains; Mr Ralston, Qlamis House; Mr Ritchie of Middleton; Mr Smith, StoveuMon 
Mains; Mr Smith, Whittinghame; Mr John Turnbull Smith, C.A. ; Mr Campbell 
Swinton of Kimmerghame; Mr Walker of Rowland, C*B. j and Dr Aitkeii. 

Apologies were.reported for the absence of the Earl of Haddington; Mr Dickson of 
Corstorphine ; Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr Smith, chief, magistrate, Kelso; Mtjor 
Wauchope of Niddrie Marischal; and Mr Williamson of Lawers. 

The business had reference principally to the subjects to be brought before the 
general meeting of this date. 


MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 21bt JULY 1880. 

Ft'esmi^Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T.; Sir Hew Dalrymple of North Berwick, 
Bart.; Sir James R. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart.; Mr Graiiaiu Binny, W.S.; 
Mr Dickson of Corstorphine; Mr Dingwall, Ramomio; Mr Scott Dudgeon, Ijong« 
newton; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse ; Mr Eliott Lockhart of Bortliwickbrac; Mr Mac.- 
kenzie of Portmore; Mr Mylne, Niddrie Mains; Mr Ritchie of Middle,ton ; Mr Smith, 
Stevenson Mains; Mr Smith, Whittinghame; Mr John Turnbull Smith, (!.A.; Mr 
Walker of Rowland, 0,B.; Mr Williamson of Lawers; Professor WilHmi--~Lord Napier 
and Ettrick in the chair. 

Mr F. N. Mbnzibb reported apologies for the absence of the Earl of Haddington, 
Mr Irvine of Drum, Mr Kennedy of Sundaywell, Brandloys; Mr Murray of Dollerie ; 
and Mr Smith, chief magistrate, Kelso. 

Date ov Calving of Cattle.— The petition of the Garrick Fnrmew* Society, pray¬ 
ing that the resolution recently adopted by the Highland Society as to calculating the 
dates of calving of cattle from 1st December instead of iHt January might be rescinded 
and the former rule reverted to, which was remitted by the last gcueral meeting to the 
Directors, was considered. 

The Board resolved that the date of calving of all cattle exhibited at the Socipty*H 
General and District Shows should be counted as from on and after the iHt Janiiary, 
except those of the polled Angus or Aberdeen breed, which are to be calculated ou IVom 
on and after Ist December. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF DIRECTORS, 1st SEPTEMBER 1880. 
Presmt--MT l)m^ %Scgtt Dudgeoii, Longnewton; Mr Gillon of 
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Mr F. N. HKNZIKS reported apolo^nt'K for tlie alwenco of Lord Napier and Ettrick, 
K.T. : Mr Ortilium Biniiy, W.8. \ Mr Dickson of Oorstorphiiio ; Mr Irvine of Drum; 
Mr Kennedy of Hmidiiywoll, BrnntUcys; Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr Smith, ckief 
magistrate, Kelso ; tmd Professor Wilson. 

OaiiiMUiAi. Dki*aiitmknt.—- Jn conformity "with the recommendation from the general 
meeting of the Society lield ut Kelso on the 28th of duly, a Oommittoo of ten nicmberB 
was nominated to eousLdev and report on the Bubject-matter eiubrac-od in Mr Scott 
Dudgeon's ]»’oposed vesolutiouH. 

Gknkuai* Huows.—ActMjrdiug to the present rotation, the General Show for 1882 
should 1)0 held at fiiv(‘rncss, but, on a suggestion by the Secretary, the Board agreed 
to r(‘coinnu!nd to the next general meeting to hold the Show for that year at Glasgow, 
and to posti»one InveniesH till 1888, with the view of holding the General Show at 
KiUnlmrgh in 1S8L the year of the centenary of the Society, The Secretary also sub- 
mitUsl a schcmie for ultc™g the order in which the districts are visited, so that three 
Hliows should be lieJtl between Edinburgh and Glasgow, in place of five and one, as at 
present. 

IWTKUNATioNAL EXHIBITION OK WooL, &c.— Tlie Srohetauy stated that he had 
i'«*ecive<l a letter iVotu Mr P, h, Siinmonds, Superintendent of the International Exhi- 
bitions Department, Crystal Palace, Sydenham, S.E., intimating that the Directors of 
the Crystal Palace Company intend to boltl an inteinationul exhibition next year of 
wool and woollen imuiufactureH and their allied indusiries. 


MEETING OF DIIIECTOUS, NOVEMBER 1880. 

The Earl of Haddington; Lord Ueay; Lord Polwarth; Sir James R. 
Gibson-Maitland of CJlifion Hall, Bart. ; Mr Cunningham, Tarbreoch ; Mr Dingwall, 
Uatnoniie; Mr Scott Dudgiion, Lougnewton; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr llope, 
I )uddiiigsion ; Mr Irvine of Drum ; Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae: Mr Murray 
of Dollerie; Mr Myine, Niddrie Mainn; Mr Hitl^hte of Middleton; Mr Smith, chief 
mugiHlrale. Kelso; Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains; Mr Smith, Whittinghamo; Mr John 
'i’urnbull Smith, C.A.; Mr Campbell Hwintou of Klmmei'ghame; Mr Walker of Bow¬ 
ls ud, C.B,; Mr WilliatuHon of Lawers; I’rofessor Wilson; and Dr Aitken—Mr Smith, 
StevenHon Mains, In the <dmir. 

Mr F, N* MKNjraKH reported apologies for the alwonce of Mr Dickson, of Corstor- 
phlno; Mr Kennedy of Sundaywell, Emndleys; and Mr Ralston, OlnmiH House. 

Before proceeding with the business on the programme, the following resolutions 
wore passed !•— 

Thm Latb Mr Ksknrth Mackbnzik, C.A.'-Tlmt the Directors of the Highland and 
Agricultural Society of Scotland desire to express the detm and sincere regret with 
which they have received the intimation of the death of Mr Kenneth Mackemde, O.A.; 
and their sense of the obligations which the Society owed to him as examiner in book- 
ktieplug under the Society's Educational Charter since 1857, and as Auditor of Accounts 
for a period of twenty years, 

Thr Latk Mu Out) ok Ov«u WHITTON.—Thnt the death of Mr John Ord of Over 
Whltton having Imim communicated to the Directors of the fiiglilttud and Agricultural 
Society of Hcotlnnd, they resolved to reconl their sorrow for his loss, and their sense of 
his services as a member and a Director of the Hociety, 

Pkuth Know, promlumH nwariled for two-ytuir-old polled Angus or 

Aberdeen and Galloway heilV*rs, and for mnri»M in foal, iit Hie late Show at Perth (pay¬ 
ment of which luiH been suspendeil till birth of jirodtice was eertitied), were reported 
to have been Ihuilly lieeided us follow iXivjm nr Ahmimi and 8, 

.John Hannay, Gavenwood, Buntf, for Gorriwmulzie 11,** (8416) and ** Kate of Glen- 
Imrry IV." (8512); 2, William J. Tayler, Koihiemay House, Huntly,for ‘‘Kate 
Darling ” (8673). (Mlmrtu //ft/fT#—1, 2, and 8, the Duke of Buccleuch and Queens- 
berry,lC.u.. for **Alice Ilf. of Drmnlanrig” (2986), Harriet IX. of Drumlanrig” 
(2980), and *' Princess U. of Jlruiidaurig ’* (2990). Marefi in 1, Robert Loder, 
WUtttlebury, Towcester, for “Jess;" 2, William Brock, Bams of Clyde, Yoker, for 
“Lily;*' 8, Thomas Miiirhead (Orookedstone). Townhill Store, Dunfermline, for 
** Voung Jessie 4, no reward—none of the other animals having produced foals in 
terms of the regulations. 

Rotation of GRNRiun Shows.— The Ssoektauy stated that, in accordance with the 
instructions given at the Special Meeting of the Board held on the 1st of September, 
he had comnmniesated to the Conveners of all the counties connected with the Glasgow 
and Inverness districts the proposal to hold the Show at Glasgow in 1882. and at 
ruvernesM in 1888, with the view of holding the General Show at Edinburgh in 1884, 
the year of the centenary of the Society. 1%e result was that them were no objections 
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to the proposal from those counties and towns which have replied, but that Cromarty 
and Sutherland and the town of Inverness had sent no answer. .* * . * i* 

Disteiot Competitions. —^The premiums awarded for brood Tnai*68 in tlie district oi 
Auchtermuchty, at the competition held there in 1879, were announceil to have been 
finally adjudged as follow s—1st and 8d, James Blyth, Beohiebank; 2d, James lUoni, 
Leden. Urquhart. 


MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 1st DECEMBER 1880. 

Presen^The Earl of Haddington; Lord Arthur Cecil; Lord Roay; Sir Alexander 
Muir Mackenzie of Delvine, Bart. ; Professor Balfour; Mr Graham Binny, W.S,; Mr 
Cunningham, Tarbfeoch; Mr Dickson, of Corstorphine ; Mr Dingwall, ^momle; Mr 
Scott Dudgeon, Lon^ne^on; Mr Dunclas of Arniston; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr 
Martone Graham of Cultoquhey; Mr Hope, Duddingstou; Mr Irvine of Drum; Mr 
Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae; Mr Mackenzie of Portmore; Mr Mylne, Niddne 
Mains; Mr Smith, Whittinghame; Mr J. Turnbull Smith, 0. A.; Mr Walker of Bow- 
land, C.B.; Mr Williamson of Lawem; Pi'ofessor Wilson—The Earl of Haddington, 
and afterwai'da Lord Reay, in the chair. ^ . 

Mr F. N. Mbnzibs reported apologies for the absence of the Marquis of Lotnmn, 
K.T., president; Lord J^olwarth; Mr Ralston, Glamis House; Mr feMuith, Stevenson 
Mains; Mr Smith, chief magistrate, Kelso. 

The Late Mr Kenneth Mackenzie and Mr John Ord.— Letters woi'e read from 
Mrs Kenneth Mackenzie and Mrs John Ord conveying their grateful thanks to the 
Directors for the expressed appreciation of their late nusbands’’ services to the Society, 

Rotation of Shows. —A letter was submitted firom Mr Alexander Dallas, town- 
clerk, Inverness, sending extracts from, minutes of meetings of the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Inverness disapproving of the proposed postponement of the Inverness 
Show from 1882 to 1883. 

A letter was reported from Mr William Bartlemore, CounW Buildings, Paisley, 
stating that Renl^wshire approved of the proposal to hold the General Show at GIuk- 
gow in 1882. 


SPECIAL MEETING OP DIRECTORS, 29th DECEMBER 1880. 

Present—Troies&oT Balfour; Mr Dickson of Corstorphine: Mr Poriuau, Duucrji- 
hill; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr Maztone Graham of Cultoquhey; Mr Hope, 
Duddingstou; Mr Kennedy of SundayweU, Brondleys; Mr Mackenzie of Portwoen ; 
Mr Murray of Dollerie; Mr Mylne. Niddrle Mains; Mr John Turnbull Smith, UA.; 
Mr Campbell Swinton of Kimmeigname ; Mr Walker of Bowlantl, CJi.: Dr AiUseii. 

Apologies were reported for the absence of Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T,; Mr 
Cunningham, Tarbreoch; Mr Dingwall, Ramornie; Mr Duudas of ArnUtoJi; Mr 
Irvine of Dram; Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae; Mr Ralston, Glamis ; 
Mr Smith, chief magistrate, Kelso; and Professor Wilson, 

The business had reference to the uominatioa of oMce-boarern. 


MEETING OP DIRECTOilS, 5th JANUARY 1881, 


Presmt^ord Polwarth; Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie of Delvluo, Bart.; .Mr 
Dictaonof Oorstoiptane; Mr Dingwall, ; Mr Scott Dudgeon, i.«igauwt(«i t 

Mr ]^nnaii,I)m^liiU; Mr Gillon of Wallhouse; Mr Mwetone Graham of ()uUo<mh«y; 
Ifo Hope, Dudto^n: Mr EUott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae; Mr Mackwiule of 
Portmore; Mr Myhae. Nitoe Mains; Mr Ralston, Glamis house: Mr Hinitli, 
StevensTO M^; Mr Smith, WhitMnehame: Mr John Tumhnll Smltii, f!,^ ; Mr 
l^mpl^Swm^ ofKimm^home; MrWalfcerofBowlan<l,O.B.; Ma,|or WaiiAone 
of Nidtoe Marisdhal j Dr Aitken-Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains, in the chair” ^ 
ir m *;/*•_ absence of Lord Napier and Bttriofc. 

w'Tjf i ***■ .KsMicdy of SundayweU, Brandleys j Mr Ritohto of 

M^dleion; Mr Smithjjduef magistrate, Kelso; J^f^or Wilson. 

OimoB-:^AmiRS.-rhe Ssobbtary reported that the names of IhenoWemen tad 
gentlemen to be proposed by the Directors at the General Meeting on the 19th ourrent 
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ito till tlio vacancies in tlie list of Office-Bearers for 1881 had heeu published, in terms 

the Bye-Laws. 

LouPiNa-iLL AND Braxt.'—A memorial from the Teviotdale FarmerH* Club in regard 
to Loupin|r-ill and Braxy, which was imstnoned at last meeting, was, on the motion of 
Mr Eliotp Lockhart. Hccomlod by Lord mwarth, referred to a Committee, (sonsisting 
'Of Professor Wilson, Professor WiHiams, Dr Aitken, Mr Grieve, Skelthill; Mr Elliot, 
Blackhaugli; Itev. John GilleRpio, Mouswalil Manse* Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borth- 
wickhrao; and Mr Smith, Whittinghame, for consideration and roport—Mr Eliott 
Lockhart, convenel^—with power to add to their number. The Committee, in the lirst 
place, to report the nature of the course they would rcconimcud to adopt, and to give 
>au estimate of the cost the enqui^ is likely to involve. 

Foot-and-Mouth Dihbask.— The Board resolved to memorialise Her Maijesty^s 
Privy Council on the outbreak of Foot-and-Moiith Disease in England, and to request 
that the Local Authorities be warned to take immediate steps under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act to prevent the spread of that disease to Scotland, and if neces¬ 
sary to stop the transit of cattle from England into Scotland. 

CiiKMiCAL Drpartmbnt,— -The Eepoiii by the Special Committee was submitted to 
the Directors, and the Secretary was instructed to advertise that copies could be had 
on aj^plication to him. 

Gbnbual Mbbtinq.—T he programme of buijiness for the Anniversary General Meet¬ 
ing on the Idth current was arranged. 

NBW Mbmbkrs.—T he list of candidates for admission as members was submitted. 

UBNBHAli 8hm 1881.-—nio rci>ort of tbc meeting of members held 

at Stirling on the 17th December was submitted, from which it a])peared that a motion 
to increase the ilrst prize for agricultural Htallions from 4:85 to £50 was approved of, 
suldcct to the decision of the Directors. 

The Board resolved to adhere to the preinium list as submiUed. 

(Jlmr/m 8lwWj 1882.*—The list of classes of stotjk, as prepared by the Committee 
on General Hliows, was approved of by a meiiting of memlwu’s, held at Glasgow on the 
15tb Deetunber, subject to the following additions and alterations, suggested for the 
couHidcration of the Directors ‘.—First, That in Ayi’shires the family prize and the 
section for cows and heifers in luilf bo deleted, and the following atided—1, Cow In 
milk or in calf of any age, bred by exhibitor; 2, cow in calf, calved before 1st January 
1870; 8, holier in calf, calved on or after Ist January 1879. Second, Tliat in horses 
there should be the following additional sections1, Family Prize—'the family to 
consist of live animals, foaled Iwforo Ist January 1880 (male or female, the ofi’spring of 
one sire), not ueceHsarily the jjroperty of one person; 2, Family Prize—the family to 
consist of five animals, foaled on or after 1st January 1880 (male or female, the oif- 
Hpring of one sire), not necessarily the property of one person; 8, mare or gelding 
shown in harness, regularly worked in a town, and not the property of a farmer; 
stallion for agricultural purposes, to serve in the district of the Ehowln season 1882. 

The Board adopted the suggestions, with exception of No. 8. 

iMPhBMBNT Dkpaktmbnt.—T he rocominendatlons by the Machinery Committee for 
the rearrangement of this department wore re])orted, and the Directors agreed to give 
.the proposals a trial. Bee p. 20. 


MEETING OP DlHEOTOllB, 19th JANUARY 1881. 

Lord Arthur Cecil j Ijortl Napier and Ettrlck, K.T.: Bir Alexander Muir 
Mackenzie of Delvine, Bart. \ Mr Cunningham, Tarbrcoch; Mr Dingwall, Ramomlej 
Mr Bcott Dudgeon, l^ongnowton; Mr Qlllon of Wallhouse j Mr Maxtone Gr^am of 
•Cultoquheyj Mr Hone. DuddiUMton; Mr Irvine of Drum ; Mr Kennedy of Sunday- 
well, firandleys *, Mr^Iiott Lockliart of Borthwlckbrao \ Mr Mackenaie of Portmow; 
Mr Murray or Dollerioj Mr Mylne, NitUlrie Mains; Mr Ralston, Glamis House; Mr 
Ritchie of Middleton; Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains; Mr Smith, Whittinghmne; Mr 
John Turnbull Smith, CA.; Mr Campbell Swiuton of Kimmerghanie; Professor 
Wilson—Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T., in the chair. Apologies were reported for 
the absence of Mr «og of Newliston; and Mr Smith, chief magiRtrate, Kelso. 

2 The business had reference principally to the subjects touo brought before the 
.general meeting of this date. 
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GENEBAL MEETING, 16th JGNE 1880. 

Tlie Riglit Hou. Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T., Vico-Prosident, in the Cliair, 


Elbotion op Mbim:bbrs.- 412 new members were balloted for and elected. 

Byb-Laws relative to Dirbotors. —Mr Walker of Rowland said-^By the Society*H 
charter of incorporation all bye-laws made, declared, or altered require also to bw 
confirmed in and by the succeeding general meeting. The following bye-laws relating 
"to the election of ordinary and extraordinary Directors were adopted by the gemmil 
meeting in January last; and I now, in terms of the charter, submit them to this 
m^lang for confirmation:—The Society shall annually, at the general meeting in 
January, choose out of the ordinary members a board of thirty Directors, special 
r^d being had to the convenience of one-third of that number for atteuditig meetings 
of the board held in Edinburgh. The Society shall also at the same meeting choose 
twenty extraordinary Directors, of whom at least ten out of the whole number to bo 
resident in the district in which the Show of the year is to be held.” The bye-law 
which regulates the duration of olSice has been altered to the effect that the ton senior 
extraordinary Directors shall retire annually. 

The bye-laws were confirmed. 

Kelso Show.— Mr Gillon of WaUhouse said—I have the honour to report that the 
General Show at Kelso will he held on Tuesday the 27th of July and three following 
days, and that all the arrangements are in active operation and most satisfactory 
process. The entries closed on the 11th, and the following is a statement of tlio 
head of stock, &c., at Kelso, in 1863,1872, and on the present occasion .— 


Cattle, 


Swine, 
Poultry, . 
Implements, 
Premiums, 


1863. 

1872. 

245 

274 

127 

214 

632 

665 

49 

56 

261 

291 

1101 

1777 

£1300 

£1888 


Through the kindness of Sir Geork, 
grounds of Sprlngwood Park, whi( 3 i 


1880. 

276 

226 

488 

42 

244 

1678 

mil 


j Scott Douglas the Show will ho hold within tin* 

- »every convenience ftom locality and facility 

jwotioe, the Ooiumimionen of Su}.|.ly 
goatlemen to reoraent their renpeotlve eoimtiee to the (knenil 
of Mmgment The following we the nsmeR of thoee nominattiil: - 
5«neMista«.*The «rl of Lauderdale; Bw Nlshet of Lambden; Sir Hugh Huiiie 
o’f Boswall, Bwt,: Sir John Mariorlhimli, Bart.; 

Cotesworth of Cowdenknowes; Mr Tumhull of Allwy Ht 
Ba&ans; Mr Allan of Peelwalls; Mr Rutherford, Printonau s Mr Torrance SlHttir. 


Aux viiver 01 Locnsiae; sirueorge wamie-urnittii 
; U&m Paton, yr. of Crailing; Mr Ord of Over Whitton; Mr Clav KorclioHtHrK * 
’ ^xJolinston, Oraillnghall; MrAitchiaon of^riervhill • Mi* 
Smto Lead^oot; Mr Blaikie, Holydm; an! Mr iiXtoTByX. 

>. ^ 3J- of Bro^meadowa [ Mr P^nglo of’Why/- 
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town of Kelso will bo rovmsented by Mr 'Dftrling, banker; Mr Slight, imiiov mogis- 
trato; Mr JaiucH Tuit, W.S. ; Mr Janies Johnston; Mr Gilbert Aite,bison; Mr 
llnmton, Brooinlmnls; Mr J. H. Huthorlbrd; nml Dr Edward Johnson, Forest Field. 


jiiujAMHi, wmvviHu j i«r-inMirrum, i^auyrig ; nuu a/r uuuiison, ivuiso, vormjv. / rmo.— 
Mr Burn, Edimui, eouvonor; Mr Heott, Spyhiw; and Mr Kay, Linton Bankhead. 
/*{»//<•»•. -Lord Polwjivth, etmvener; Mr Eliott Lockhart of Borthwiekbrae, anil Mr Ord 
of Over Whitton. Hunmiet and Sir John Marjoribiuiks of Lees, Burt., con¬ 

vener; the Didce of iioxhurghe; Mr lirunton, Broondunds ; Mr Smith, senior nmgis- 
Irate; Mr Boy of Nenthorn ; Mr Tait, Kelso; Mr GainphellSwintou ol KiTinnerghamo; 
Sir George Wnldie-Urillith, Bart.; Sir George Houston Boswall, Bart.; and Mr Elliot, 
yr. of wolfeleo. Aernmnodati^n of Btmngers .—^The Kelso Committee—Mr Smith, 
eonveniir. The husiness of the Show will begin on the morning of Tuesday, 27th July, 
by a meeting of the General Committee and Judges, previous to the admission of the 
jnibliii nt eleven. The Directors have an*anged to adojit turnstilos for the admission 
of the public, so that the members will bo relieved from taking money at the gati^s. 
In the evening the Directors and judges will dine in the Cross Keys Hotel, theheail- 
ffuarters of the Society. On Wednesday the genorul meeting of members takes place 
in the yard at 1.80. The Marquis of Lothian will, as Preshhmt, occupy the chair nt 
that meeting, as well as at the public bniitiuet, which will be hold the same evening in 
the Com Exchange. On the evening of the following day (Thursday) the iisiuil l»ull 
will be hold. The recommendation by the deputation ai»pointed to visit the Kilburn 
Show, that the Society shotild have a membem’ cluh-rooiu, with ludieV and gentlemen's 
lavatories uttauhed, has heuu actcil on for Kelso, and to it memhers, on prodnctlou of 
their tie.kcts, will be entitled i<o introduce their friemls. In addition, there will bo the 
ordinary refreshment rooms for the pnblii*. and attendants in idinrge of stock, Tlie 
North British Uaihvay has put in hand a large ndditiuu to the station aciiommodation, 
which should prevent the block-up there was on the hist otH*4iHion. Admission tickets 
have been sent to nil members residing in the district ombracml in the Show—the 
eomiiies of Berwick, Uoxburgh, Belkirk, and Peebles. If any should have been 
mnilted, they will be stinplicd on sending notice to the SocIety^s office in Edinburgh. , 
Members residing in other localities must apply before the l7th of July. On tills 
occasion the Directors have resol veil to issue season tickets to non-meinbem, the charge 
for which will be ill, to include admission to the judging and horse-ring gallery. 
The ticket will bear the name and be signed by the party to whom it has been granted. 
It will be forfeited if presented by any other than the one in whose name it is issued^ 
and the name published* Xn aildition to the subscriptions IVom the counties embi'aceii 
in the district of the Show already reported, the Kelso Committee have, through Mr 
Smith, chief magietrate, intimated a contribution of £50 from the town of Kelso 
towards the funds of the Bociety, as au expression of the interest the inhabitants take 
in it, and of their desire for the success of the fortliooming show. 

The report was adopted. 

TawTioN nwm thk Oah«iok Faumbkh* Sowkty.—M r CHllon then read the following 
petition iVoin the Garrick Farmers* Hodety:—** Unto the Highland and Agricultural 
Society of Hcotlaud,—The petition of the (Jarrick Fiirniers* Hodety, humlilv showoth s 
That your petitioners olwerve that your Sodety have recently resolved that, in the 
year 18H1, the dates of calving of cattle aro to he counted as from Ist Docenibor 
instead of tst January: That your itetUloners are of opinion that the change 
embodied in Huh reHofutinn effects no improvement, while it may result in dlsau* 
vantage to many breeders; 1’bat tbo date hltberto lixed and understood—namely, Ist 
Janttai'y-4inH in the past met with general approval, and should bo adhered to: xour 
petitioners, theref(»rn, i>ray that the resolution referred to recently adopted by your 
Bociety may be reHcintUHl, and the former rule reverted to and re*adopted. Signed in 
name and hy authority of this Society, ** David Bboww, Secretary, ” 

. It was agreed to remit the petition to the Directors. 

OliKMiaAi^ D«i*AttTMKNT.—Mr Maokbmxik of Fortmore aaid—Tt will bo in the 
recollection of members that at the general meeting In January last the resolution of 
the ceneral meeting nt Berth—“That the Society sulwldiso tlieir chemist, so that he 
would be able to give the members analyses at the same rates as local associations do 
—was remitted back to the Directors for further consideration, and tliat Mr Scott 
Dudgeon gave notice that at the next general meeting he would move that the 
resolution be rescinded. The Directors at their first meeting thereafter referred the 
subject to the committee in charge of the chemical department. That committee 
reported that they liad already considered Hie resolution to the Ihllest extent, and 
s'ceommended that no farther action should be taken In the matter in respect of the 
notice of motion by Mr Dudgeon, At a recent meeting of the board, Mr Dudgeon 
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■stated tliat. as he had made arrangements to spend the month of June on the 
Continent, ne could not be present at this general meeting, and he wished to postpone 
’bringing forward his motion till the Kelso showyard meeting. The Directors acceded 
"to the postponement, which accounts for the motion not being on the progiraminc ot 
business before the present meeting. It will also be in remembrance tliat at the last 
^general meeting the directors were empowered to look out for suitable premises for a 
laboratory to enable the chemist to carry on his analyses in connection with tho 
Society's experimental stations. After inspecting various premises, it was found that 
'if additional accommodation could be got at the laboratory in Clyde Street, it wouhl 
be more convenient. Miss Dick was accordingly communicated with, and she moat 
readily agreed to lease to the Society the additional rooms required. 

The report was approved. 

Rbpobt of Chemist regarding Experimental Stations.— Dr Aitkbn said—Since 
the last general meeting the publication of the “ Transactions ” enabled me to lay 
before the Society the details of last season’s barley crop much more fully than can 
•conveniently be done here. At that time the analysis of the crop was well advanced, 
and I expected that a short review of some of the more important results would form 
the subject of this report. Since then, however, increased accommodation and means 
'Of analysis have been placed at my disposal, enabling me to carry out the investigation 
.on a much larger scale. I have therefore determined to repeat the whole analysiH, and 
have been engaged upon it for about a month; but it will be some time belore it i« 
far enough advanced for publication. The crop at present in the ground is Italian 
rye grass, which was sown with the barley last year. On neither of the stations has 
.-any manure been applied to this crop. It was considered inexpedient to apply uudi.s- 
•solved manures as a top-dressing on grass; and to omit these aud apply only soluble 
manures where these were being used would be a departure f^om the plan originally 
^established, and which, though it might increase the crop, would not advance the 
•objects of the investigation. On the other hand, the withholding of all manure for a 
■season would enable the residual effects of former manures to be made manifest 
at Pumpherston, and would still further reduce the fertility of the station 
•at Harelaw, and bring it into ,a condition more favourable for future experiments. 
It is satisfactory to notice that both these objects are being accompllsaed. An 
important change has been made on the course of cropping on the l«112th acre 
plots. Hitherto these have been under the same crop as the larger plots at both 
stations: but the first year’s cropping showed that the piece of ground set apart for 
the small plots at Pumpherston was not sufficiently uniform to yield reliable results. 
It was accordingly put out of cultivation last season, in order to have its defects 
remedied; and when this had been accomplished in a very thorough manner, by 
lifting the entire soil, mixing it together, and respreading it on a well-stirred ami 
regularly-drained subsoil, the committee resolved not to sow it in glass in the spring, 
but to b^in again with the turnip crop, as in 1878, and continue the rotation thus 
begun. It was also resolved to do the same with the small plots at Harelnw, so that 
the cropping on the small plots might be the same each year on both stations, and 
. serve as a check upon each other. By this anangement the four years’ rotation will 
be maintained over the whole stations, but it will be two years later on the small 
plots than on the large ones. There will thus be annually two 'kinds of crop on each 
■station—turnips and grass the one year, barley and oats the next. Two advantages 
are gained by this means. In the first place we shall not be so dependent, ns 
formerly, on favourable weather for the whole of our annual crops; and secondly, 
what is still more important, we have now the opportunity of repeating the experi¬ 
ments with each crop of the rotation every two years, either on the large or small 
scale, instead of reqmring to wait for four years, as was the case under the original 
arrangement. The results already obtained with the turnip crop, both in the fleltl 
and in the laboratory, are of so much interest and promise to be of such important'^ 
that it was felt to be a misfortune to have to wait four years for their confirmation. 
I have also to notice that, through the kindness of Mr Smart, Liberton Park, I have 
obtained the use of a portion of a field adjoining my house, in which I have set down 
a series ot experiments exactly the same as those on the small plots at the Society’H, 
stations. The nmnures for the l-112tU acre plots at all three stations were made ftrom 
the same inaterials, aiid mixed with the greatest care in the laboratory, and their 
correctness determined by analysis. One or two slight changes have been introduced 
in the chaiwjter of the manures, so as to render the investigation more complete, but 
these^ will be noticed in detail along with the results of the cropping. I may also 
mention that I am carrying on a twofold series of experiments with grass in bag-pot« 
“Similar to those employ^ for the barley experimentslast year. They are mostlylupll^ 
cates of plots at the Society s stations, and are being grown in the open air at Liberton. 

Agricultural Bduoamon.— 'Mr Mylnb, Niddrie Mains, reported that the annual 
•examinations held under the Society’s educational charter were held on the 29th, 80th, 
-.andSlstMarch, and that the following gentlemen passed;—AV Wlllianl 
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■Craig. Moukton Hill, Monkton, Ayrsliire; and Wm. Martin, Dnrdarrooli, Dumfries. 
ForMnMtm Wm. Drown, 'Wattan Mains, CnithnoHS; Alexander Inglis, 

Tyningliame, Prestonklrk; Jamas M'Laggan, Cobbloheugh, Dinnot, Aborduunsbire; 
and K. M« Mai loch, Balhaldie, Braco, i^rthshire. For Certi^U’^ 

Andrew (Jhapnmn, Breokonhill, Lockerbie: Jas. Sutherland, Wick; Wm. E. Tait, 
Wick; and Francis Underwood, Bywell Hall, Northampton. He also announced that 
IVofcHHor Wilson awarded, after special examination, the two prises of 416 and £4 
given by the Society in books to the Class of Agriculture in the University of Edin¬ 
burgh, to (Ist) Andrew Chapman, Dumfriesshire; and (2d) K Colley Smith, 
Lanarkshire. 

The report was adopted. 

FottKSTUY Dkpautmknt,—M r Mvlnb further reported that the forestry examinations 
were held on the same day as those under the A^icultural Education Chatter, wheti 
the following candidates passed: — i'br JfHrsi-Claas Cer6(^te^John M. Aitken 
Ulrieff), 24 St Andrew Square, Edinburgh; and Eichard Henderson, The Grange, 
Kirkcmlbright. For Semd-Class CerifficaU^ohn M'Ewen, Yellow Cottage, Kilim. 

H'lte report was adopted. 

VttTKttiNARY EXAMiNAnoNS.— Mr CAMrBBLt. SwiNTON of Kimtuerghame said—I 
have to report that the annual examination for the Society’s voterimiry certiJicate was 
held on the dth, 6th, and 7th of April, and resulted in twedve out of twenty candidates 
paesittg. The preliminary examination of younger students was hold at the same time, 
when twenty-six entered their names, and twenty-live jiassed. 1 would take this 
•opportunity of remin<ling students of the profession thnt, according to the agroenmiit 
made with the Hoyal College of Veterinary Burgeons, the Society is to cease holding 
•examinations after April IbSL 

The report was adoj»ted. 

On the motion of Mr Mackkn/ik of Portmore, a vote of thanks was given to Lord 
-Napier for preshling, and the proceedings terminated. 


GKNKHAL MEEriNG AT KEI^O, 28flPH JULY 1880. 

Most Noblk ths Mauquis of Lotbuf, K.T., President, hi the chair. 

Thw Fihanobs of th» SoclwrY,—Tlie Hon. Gitoftoa Waldkoiuvk Lkbmr moved— 
** That it is not desirable, in the best interests of the purpose for which the Highland 
•and Agrioultural Society of Hootland was founded, that so large a sum should he 
allowed to aooumulata in the hands of the Treasurer; and that the Finance Committee 
should he requested to devise a scheme in terms of this resolution.*’ He had heard it 
said that he was th be a great spendthriffc with the funds of the Bociety; but he begged 
^to point out that in his motion there was not one word about expenditure, Aooomtng 
to the charter the Bociety was founded, iiUer <Uia^ for euoouragmg agriculture, and it 
was to oontittUft to exist for that purjwse. It was further stated in the charter that 
the Bociety might purtdiase, or hold for the use of the Bociety, lamls, tenements, or 
.any estate or iuiurest therein, not exceeding the sum of £2000 of yearly rent in value. 
Well, UN far as hu could make out from the accounts, the annual income fVom invest¬ 
ments was £2702, and from subscriptions £1500. He was i»forined-»4botigii he did 
'^not know how far it was true—that at one time there was in one of the charters a rule 
hv which the Bociety was never at any time to possesN more than £50,000. He found 
that there were at present invested in bonds, £24,220 *, in debenture stook. £4286; in 
bank stock, £83,251—making in all a capital sum of £63,246. He oould not help 
thinking, in these days of agncuitural and commercial distress, it was time those who 
•guided tlie a6Uirs of the Buciety should show that they could spend some of the funds 
of the Society in a little better manner, and Iw a little more lavish in their expendi¬ 
ture, Instead of keeping up the capital. He thought they were already getting a little 
too dehant of public opinfou as to how the money should be spent, and nints brought 
before them by some well-wishers of the Society did not always meet that cordial 
mspeot which they ought to receive. Among other things pointed to was the large 
s\d)scription8 asked for IVom the counties in whose neighbourhood the show was held; 
to the high charges which were made in the yard for fodder; and he also thought the 
implement makers might receive a little more courtesy than they sometimes did, 
'because, after all, in these days they must look to the improvement of implements to 
help them in canning out a better cultivation of the land. They had stni the great 
mission God gave to Adam to replenish and subdue the earth. They had got to 
replenish it with good boneet manures, and he did nob think this Bociety should be 
afraid of doing what the Royal Society <Hd—to publish the nanies of those who sold 
the poor farmer adulterated manures, and prosecute those parties for imposing 
»bad and injurious manures on the public, 
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Mr Shaw, STsaitliraxiir, in seconding the motion, said he had heard a good deal about 
the penuriousness of the Society, and especially in respect to the way they treated 
attending memhers. This was the first time he nad been summoned in that oapar.ity, 
and he was never treated more shabbily in any yard he had been in. Whjp, they ovou 
grudged him a biscuit or a glass of beer. Their duties as attending members were to 
wait on the judges—and he must say that the jxidges took a considerable time in giving 
their decision—^to go to the comniittee-room and sign the awards, to take the judges 
to the luncheon bar to get their refreshments, shake hands with them, and then retire. 

Mr Ruthebfoed, Printonan, said he saw in the accounts of the Perth Show a sum 
of £309, 12s. for hotel expenses, and £548, 4s. 7d. for other expenses. He thought 
some explanation should be given to the meeting of these sums. 

Mr Mackenzie of Portmore said that in the absence of the Treasurer he had been 
asked to make a statement, on behalf of the Finance Committee, of the income and 
expenditure of the Society for the last two years. There was an opinion abroad that 
the Society was a rich one, and had a much larger income than was necessary to meet 
its ordinary expenditure; and further, that it laid by large sums each year. That was 
totally opposed to fact. For years no addition had been made to capital. They just 
balanced the expenditure by the income, taking one year with another, and looking to 
the state of the weather now, and the immense loss they should have upon this show, 
he thought it would be most imprudent that they should tie the Society down by an 
abstract resolution to spend a portion of their already far too small capital for the pur¬ 
poses of the Society, in the year 1877~7R the income consisted of three items—Ivoiii 
investments, £2724 j from subscriptions, £1849; and from the chemical stations, £38 
—making in all £4612. The .expenditure, which included £1618 for the expenses of 
the estamishment, £892 to district societies, and £540 for the report on Scottish agri¬ 
culture to the Paris Exhibition, was £4780, leaving a loss of £118. Last year the 
income was £4547, and the expenditure £4271, leaving a surplus of £275 : bixt as there 
was a loss on the Perth Show of £800, that wiped it out. 'With such a statement 
before them, he did not think the Society could he called rich, in the ordinary com¬ 
mercial sense of the word. He wished to point out also, that the income of £2702' 
from investments included the capitalisea amount of the life members* subscrip¬ 
tions, which could not he put down at less than £15,000, yielding about £600 a-year, 
so that if that were deducted the income from investments would be brought down to 
£2000—^the sum Mr Waldegrave Leslie thought it should be at. 

The Chaibman said he thought it well that such a statement should have been made 
on behalf of the Finance Committee, because it was very undesirable that such an idem 
should be widely spread that the finances of the Society were in a plethoric condition*. 
It would he sure to lead to discontent. One form of that discontent they had already 
had from the gentleman who seconded the motion, who complained that he could not 
get a glass of beer and a biscuit in the yard for nothing. Ho thought it desirable that 
every courtesy should he extended to those who took so much trouble in the way of 
judging and performing other arduous duties. Mr Waldegravo Leslio spoke about 
speudiug the capital more lavishly, and that statement met with considerable approval. 
Most people, he supposed, would approve of capital being spent with a lavisli hand, 
but then it had to he remembered that when the capital was spent they would have to 
replace it by asking them to put their hands into their pookets, or else thu work 
which the capital performed would have to be left undone, 

There being no amendment the motion was then declared carried, 

OhbmioaIi Analysis and Field Experiments.—M r Soott Pudqbon said he would 


move his motion in two ports—the first relating to chemical analysis, and the second tO' 
field expeiiments. (The first part will be found at page 21 and the second at page 15.)< 
These proposals were founded on the assumption that this National Society, existing, 
as it did, purely for the promotion of agriculture, recognised it to he a duty to en¬ 
courage the general use of chemical analysis as a guide in the purchasing of inaniu^H 
and feeding-stuffs. By more than one resolution the Societjir had plailgeil itMcIf to 
action in tliis direction ; and it was a field of action in which, it must bo mlmittod, 
mat good might he done. Farmers still required to be impressed with tho fact that 
there was no other way of knowing anything about the value of manures, and, to a 
mat extent, about feeding-stuffs as well, except through chemical examination ; and 
that the only protection against imposition and overcharge in the purchasing of these 
was to have them submitted to chemical analysis. How facility for analysis could be 
most efficiently and economically placed within the reach of every fanner in Scotland 
became, then, a moat important question for the consideration of this Society; and the- 
accomplishment of this desirable end deserved its liberal support, ’ He thought he 
might assert that the method in which this was to he accompliHlied had been ^eady 
solved—viz., by the establishment of local or district analytical associations. The 
fact that, while a few years ago there were only one or two such associations in exlst- 
gioe, there were now somewhere about thirty scattered over Scotland from Orkney to 
Berwick, was immistakable proof that this system was the right one, and fulftllett its 
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purpose. Hie object, (iccordiitgly, was to get tlio HigTilaud md AgrkiulUirnl Society 
to recogniee thcKo dietrict aHSociatioUH* anti oncournge them in tJieir good work. By 
the expenditure of a comparatively kuihII aum in the way propoMed, this Society luul 
on opportt«aity of winfeiting a Huhstantial Benefit on ngrie.ultnre which it co\ild in vain 
hope to do by* the propoHal to Rubaldi»t^ ItH own chemist in Edinburgh, so as to enable 
him to make niialyKes for its ntemberH at a I'ednced mte, or, indeed, i)y anj^ nltornative 
methud that he tiad yet heard suggested. He was glad to be in the position of not 
being callerl tipon to oiler any arguments ngtiiiist the Perth resolution, seeing that its pro- 
ivoser, Mr UotHs atul its sttc<mtler, Mr (Uendiuuing, were prepared to its being rescinded, 
and were WMidy to a<‘.cept the proi»osiUs he made in its stead. He might mention that 
all annlythiul' asHOisiatUnis had been communicated with, and the greater numlier of 
them luid, at spctilul meetings, considered his resolutions, and intimated their hearty 
approval of them ; and the leading manure merchants also welcomed the movement 
with hoartinesH, Iteiug convinced that the adoption of it would place the trading in 
these stuifs on a much more satisfactory and solid footinj^. They would notice that, 
by this fichejue, the principle of local self-government which had been found to work 
so efficiently and economioally in this matter of analysis, was not inteifered with, but 
encouraged, indeed enforced j at the same time, through the ngcncy of this Society, the 
work of all the different local associations would he conducted on a uniform system, 
both as regards the nomenclature used in describing the ingrodieuts of Tuanures, and in 
their valuation. 

Mr John W. Hopk (in the absence of Mr W. P. Hope, Leith, through indisposition), 
seconded the motion, and in doing so n^ail a staieituuit on the suhj(tct by Ins father, 
the proposer of the motion carried at Perth—in the ellect Unit the Mociety shnitld sub¬ 
sidise their chemist, so tliat tlm meinbors might have lUialyHeH of miimircs at the wmie 
rate ns was charged by local iiuutyiieal nssmuatioiis. He was desirous, he saiil, to 
testify his Hympntliy with the motion of Mr Heo1.t-lhidg(‘.ou, even though it was 
apparently a t^aueehuent of the moi.ion wliieli he made last year at Perth. It was 
stated on that oc<%'tsion, u.ud since, that the large lunijfirity by which the motion was 
then carriiMl was due to a fetding of disMaiisfae-tien with the Hirectors, lie most em- 
phutically <h‘uicd that any such feidiiig imimnted him or many who supported his 
motion, 'riieir sole object was to olitain for struggling agriculture, at a time when it 
was piK'uliarly wanted, usHistance towards tlm better nmnageniimt of its affairs by the 
mucti wauled Hc.ieiitUic education without which he did not believe that agriculture iu 
this country could possihly hold its own. The question was perhaps the most import¬ 
ant which the Hucitity iiad ever had to deal with, and it was peculiarly one with which 
the Hociety ought to be associated. He hoped, therefore, that the Directors would not 
only give their support to the motion, hut by a hearty and prompt line of action, so 
os to give it immediate effect, would set at rest the murtnurings of disappointment and 
dissansfaetlon to which he had already referred. He felt bound to inform the meeting 
that the Manure Manufacturers' Assucintion, which now comprised 00 per cent, of the 
trade in the United Kingdom, had been actively exerting itself towards the object 
which the motion had in view, and ha<l come to an arrangement with the agricultural 
societies’ chemists of the three kingdoms to adopt a uniform and simuie form of 
analysis which would go far to aid farmers in becoming accinainted with the value of 
the articles they bought. He could vouch for It that the Association was most anxious 
to see this motion uarriod out, as they felt that as the trade was at present (tarried on 
they wore oft*times grossly misunderstoml and their goods very much und(*rvahicd, 

»1r Jamkb Giumon Maitund oi Otifton Hall, Bart., moved an amendment which, 
starting by way of preamble with the first head of the motion down to the words 
”rwsoWeH to rescind such resolution,” proceeded j—Ucmlt the whole subject matter 
emliraccd Iu the rcmnlnder of Mr Hcott-Dudgeon''s proposml.reMolntioTm to the Directors 
with the recmnmmuintlon that they appoint a commltti^e, composed one-half of their 
own body and omi half of memhers who are not on the directorate, to consider and 
report to a subsequent general meeting of the Hoclcty.” Ho thought it would be a 
dangerous precedent If at a meeting hold during a local show they passed any such 
resolutions. 


Mr ViLUiCRS, Closchtim Hall, seconded the amendment. He thought the project, 
the imxmrtance of which they all recognised, could be curried out In a more useful and 
orderly manner, if remitted to a committee, than if the resolution was passed at a 
meeting where it could not be satisfactorily discussed. 

Mr Niooll, Littleton, regretted that the Directors would not accept the resolutions, 
OH thereby they would have regained the confidence iin4 goodwill of the. membership, 
which to a great extent they hod lost. Gentlemen who said ** No** evidently forgot 
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evidently unaware of the feeling which existed outside this hall that day. Mr Scott- 
Dtiilgcmi’s pt*oposa1s were not so wild and revolutionary as some gentlemen would 
lead them to imagine, 

Mr Bmith, Wluttinghame, supported the amendment, and indicated his belief that 
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if tliey passed these resolutions now, there would he no raarantee that they would not 
■be overturaed at tlie next general meeting. At the last meeting the *MeiulerH ot 
public opinion” were all in favour of aubsidising their own chemist; now they wanteu' 
the money to go to the local associations, _ « 

Mr Soott-Dudgeon said he opposed the Perth motion, ^ i. i 

Mr Smith, continuing, said this was just a project to enable farmorH to got analyses 
for nothing. It only cost them 6 b * at present. 

Mr Dgdgbon-—I t cost 19s. 

Mr SMiTH-'It only'costs the individual members os. 

Mr Soott-Dhdgbon— 28. 6d. 

Mr Smith —^And yet these associations came forward to ask a subsidy, It would be 
an improper application of the funds of the Society, The time analytical associations 
might be supported would be if they got into any actions at law with people for selling 
adulterated manure. 

The Chairman said he was sorry to hear the remarks which had fallen from one of 
the speakers (Mr Nicoll), and stiUmore sorry to see that they met with some approval 
from gentlemen present. That gentleman said the Directors had not the goodwill of 
a large portion of the members of the Society, but in saying so he believed he spoke 
entirely for himself. He was sorry that remark of his did not seem to meet with 
approval. He would recall to their min'ds that the Directors were appointed by the 
Society; and that if the members did not think they were doing their work in a satis¬ 
factory way they could, at the next annual meeting, elect other Directors who would 
do the work better. Beference had been made to the meeting at Perth, but he did not 
see any animus displayed then towards the Directors; and until he had better grounds 
for the charge whi^ had been made against them he should not believe it. 

Lord Napier and Bttrick appealed to members to vote on the merits of the 
question, and not vote against ine Directors because there was a certain measure of 
antagonism at present felt towards that body. He was bound to say that he thought 
there was a feeling of jealousy and want of sympathy on the part of outside members 
towards the Directors. That such was the case had reached him from a varietyof 
quarters, but that feeling, if it existed, was founded on a misapprehension, ^e 
appointment of a committee composed one-half of directors and one-half of outside 
members, would be a valuable opportunity of bringing all parties into friendly contact, 
and establishing between them again a degree of sympathy which was perhaps not 
present on this occasion. For himself, he had great sympathy with the proposals of 
Mr Scott-Dudgeon, but thought it would be more prudent to pass them through the 
test of an examination by the committee. 

Mr NiooiiL pointed out that he said he personally regretted the existence of the 
feeling which, ne said, existed outside the hall. 

hfrXnmsAT, Meadowdat, considered that the amendment simply meant a shelving 
of the question. 

The Chairman pointed out that the course taken at Perth had been productive of a 
yearns delay, 

Mr Lindsat—C arry out the resolutions before any one has time to olyect. 

Mr SooTT. Spylaw, asked if Mr Scott-Dudgeon meant to retain section No. 6 in hif* 
resolution, about which there was a didei’ence of opinion. 

Mr SooTT-DtJDGBON, in reply, said that as the clause in question did not atiswor tlu* 
purpose for which it was proposed, he should consent to its withilrawal. As he ditl 
not in any way wish to interfere with the usefulness of the Society in other directlonK, 
he should like to insert in clause 2 a paragraph to the effect that the amount to bo 
given annually by the Society should not exceed £260. In the third clause he shouhl 
insert for the words 6 or 10 per cent., 8 per cent. 

Mr Martin, yr. of Auchmdennan, while expressing his willingness to support the 
Directors, protested against the position advanced by Sir J. O. Maitland that a show- 
yard meeting was not a proper place for transacting business. It was the very plnc'c. 

Sir James Gibson Maitland said that what he meant was that while he coiiHulertd 
this showyard meeting most valuable for discussion, it might not bo advisiibie to 
settle such a proposal here. 

Mr Martin —^That is exactly what I object to. The Edinburgh niectingH were no 
doubt attended by very energetic members of the Society, but they were not practical 
farmers. 

Lord Beay said that, with the limitations suggested by Mr Scott-Dudgeon, ho dM 
not see any reason why the Dimetors should not accept the resolutions. In the 
present condition of agriculture, he felt that the Directors should show that 
they had some goodwill and some energy to carry out things which were now most 
important. 

Mr Smith asked if members of the Highland Society who were not members of 
local analytical associations were to participate with them in the beneflts of thin 
subsidy $ 
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tjord Napikw ol»jectod to anlced to tie \ip the Society to give only £250 for Hucb 
an object, an that might prove very inellicient. 

Mr Haodon, Honeybnm, said it was evident there wore details such as that sug- 
gOHted bu Mr Smith wiiich oonld beet be settled by a committeo. 

Mr ScoTT-DtTjjaKow, in reply to Mr Smith, said the subsidy would he to local 
associatioiiH. It would be for the bencllt of all who were xiot members of such asso- 
ciations to become so. 

Sir James Gibson Maitland then offered to withdraw his amendment, hut this being 
objected to by Sir William BailHe, a vote was taken on the point, with the result that 
the meeting declared the amendment must bo put. On a division beWeen the motion 
as amended and the amendment, 109 voted for the motion, and 127 for the amendment 
The latter was therefore declared carried. The appointment of a committee was left to 
the Diroctoit* ami Mr Soott-Dudgeon, it being understood that Mr Dudgeon would 
have the nomination of the outside members. The Kev. Mr Gillespie expressed a hope 
that the report would be put into the hands of members at least a fortnight before the 
general meeting. 

The Chaiuman said there should be no ditHculty about that. 

Mr SooTT-BunanoN then moved—** In order to encourage members being practical 
farmers to make experiments with different manures in the field, the Society resolves, 
to defray the cost of making the necessary analyses of soils, manitres, and products for 
euoh experimentalists, provided they conduct their experiments under the direction or 
with the sanction of the Chemical Committee of the Society.” 

This was unanimously agreed to. 

Salary of thk Chkmist.— Mr Maokknuij? of Portinoro suhmitted a proposal by 
the Directors to the following effect—** To appoint an assistant in tlio chemical 
laboratory at a salary of £120 ; to allow for a laboratory servant, whose time is only 
occaHlonally required, £21) per annum ; and for apparatus, chemical re-ageuts, gas, and 
boating £150 per annum—in all, £290.” The matter, ho said, was briotly this—The 
Hooiety aKi*<Je(l to give a srilary of £;J00 to their chemist, Dr Aitkon { but at the present 
moment he was enjoying no part of that salary, as it was entirely taken up wUb the 
<'xpenseH of the laboratory, lie was surti that wtis not a position they wisned to see 
their ehemisf. placed in. 

Mr J. Lou AN Mackib, Glasgow, seconded the motion, 

Mr Linohav, Meadowflat, objected to the vote until they had first a report of the 
work done by the chemist, 

Mr Boo'n’-DUDOBON, as a Director, could not consent to the motion until the 
chemist’s duties were properly deflned, 

Mr Maokknssib said be had no ol^ectiou to remit the matter to the committee, on 
Mr Soott-Dudgeon’fl resolutions. 

This being agreeable to the meeting, that course was followed. 

This was all ihe business. 

On the motioti of Loud Napisr and ErmroK a cordial vote of thanks was given to 
the Martinis of Lothian for presiding, and the proceedings terminated, 


GENERAL MEETING, 19Tf! JANUARY 3«81. 

The Right Hon. Lord Napxbr and Ettrtok, Yice-RroHidout, In the chair. 

The noble Chairman said that, before proceeding to the buKinees of the meeting, he 
thuugUb it was right that he shovxld express his deep personal regret that he had been 
called to perform the duties of (bnirman in consctpumcc of the absence of the Marquis 
of Lothian, who had been, to bis own great regret, iircvented f^om attending by the 
delicate state of his health at this time. Ho believed, in fact, that hie Lordship had 
been ordered by his pliyHiciaus to proceed to the Continent from that oause. 

Kbw Membukh.—T he Bborbtaut then read the list of 71 gentlemen who had heen 
proposed as members of the Society, and who were unanimously elected. 

VoTB OF Thanks to thk Marquis o? Lothian,— The noble Ohauiman said that, 
be ore proceeding to vote on the election of ofSoe-bearers, it was his duty to propose a 
vote of thanks to the Marquis of Lothian, who this day ceased to bo president of the 
Society. The period of four years during which the Marquis of Lothian bad acted as 
their president, bad not been distinguished for any remarkable innovation or change, 
or any unprecedented incidents to which It was necessary that ha should call tbelr 
attentiou. During this year the Society had continued to prosper and Nourish, to 
increase its nurnhers, and expand Its dnanoial means, although in the latter respect 
perhaps imt In the degree they might reasonably desire. During this period the 
Society had continued to work in the weU^approved grooves in which it has moved, for 
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the most part, up to the present time; to take a part in the general improvements of 
the time, and to impel them by its assistance and by its example. Until the present 
yew it no great innovation, and no matter of controversy nad arisen in their body. 
^During the whole of this time the Marquis of Lothian nad continued tojshow his 
interest in the Society by his careful and punctual attendance at all their meetings, 
their shows, and their festivals ; and he had endeared himself to those with whom ne 
has been brought in contact by his unfailing kindness and courtesy. He had per¬ 
formed these duties on more than one occasion at the sacrifice, it might be said, almost 
of his health. At least, as he had been suffering, unfortunately, from the delicate 
state of his health, he had been obliged to make considerable exertions in performing 
his duties, for which they ought to be truly grateful. The Marquis of Lothian now 
retired. They trusted, however, that his relations with the Society were not 
severed, but only changkl; and they could assure his Lordship that he carried with 
him, wherever he might go, the warm feeling and gratitude of their meeting, and 
hearty sympathy for his wellfare, and all the interests of himself and family in every 
relation of life. He b^ed toiropose the following resolutionThat the Most 
Koble the Marquis of LotShian, K.T., having presided over the Highland and Agricul¬ 
tural Society of Scoilaiid for the ^riod of four years prescribed by the charter, the 
thanks of the Society are eminentiy due to his Lordship for the zeal exhibited by him 
in promoting its efficiency and prosperity, for his unwearied attendance at its various 
public meetings and shows, and for the urbanity, readiness, and ability with which he 
W uniformly discharged the duties of his office.** 

New Ofpioe-Beaeeiis.—T he Secretary stated that the following noblemen and 
gentlemen were proposed for eleetion, to fill the vacancies in the list of office-bearei’s 
for the corrent year The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G. Fice- 

The Duke of Montrose, the Earl of Mar and Kellie, the 33arl of Dunmore, 
Charles Stirling Home Drummond Morav of Abercaimy. Ordi^CM/y Sir 

'Windham C. J. Carmichael-Anstnither of Anstmther, Bart,; Sir James H. Gibson- 
Oraig of Xticcarton, Bart.; David Amslie of Costeiton; John Balfour of Balbimie ; 
Thomas Elliot, Blackhaugh; Rev. John Gille^ie, Mouswald Manse ^ Lieutenant- 
Colonel Hare of Calder Hall, Philpston House; Gideon Pott of Knowesouth; Walter 
Scott, Glendronach. Extraordinary Directors —Lord Balfour of Burleigh; Vice- 
Admiral Sir William Edmonstone of Duntreath, Bart.; Sir Henry James Seton Steuart 
of Touch-Seton and AUanton, Bart.; Sir James R. Gibson Maitland of difbonhall, 
Bart,; Robert Anderson, Provost of Stirling; Henry David Erskine of Cardross; 
William Forbes of Callendar; Colonel John Murray of Polmaise; Alexander Smollett 
of Bonhill; William Smythe of Methven. 

^Hie noble Chairman said that before proceedii^ to the election of a new President he 
might perhaps be permitted to make a few observations. In electing a President they 
might, ne thought, ask themselves what were the characteristics and qualifications that 
they might reasonably expect in one who was fitted to preside over this intelligent, 
important, and influential Society, He thought that they might fairly say that they 
had a right to expect on the pari: of their President that he should All a conspicuous 
octal position, that he should be a man of unblemished life and character; that he 
should'be dee^y identified with the welfare and the interests of the laud, by property, 
by resid-mice;, by taste, and pursuits ; that he should if possible be in some degi'ee a 
practical famer; mid that he should be well known by his wide participation in public 
ousiness to the various classes of his countrymen. Now if these things be true, 
although perhaps not a complete picture of what a president of the Society should be, 
he venturi to assert that that picture was exactly and perfectly represented in the 
life and character of the nobleman whose name he had to submit to the Society— 
namely, the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. The Duke possessed the highest rank, 
and, what was not indifferent to their countrymen, he was the principal representative 
of a family which had an ancient, and he might say almost a romantic, claim on the 
memory and affections of Scotchmen. And the Duke of Richmond and Gordon was 


not only practically versed in county and country business, but he had himself been a 
practical farmer, and was well known, particularly for his success in rearing sheep of 
the Southdown class, and also shorthorn cattle. In addition to that, his reputation 
generally for his knowledge of and interest in the land was such that on a recent 
occasion, when the late Government proposed the appointment of a royal commission 
to examine into the state of agricult^, the Duke of Bichmond and Gordon was 
appointed with, as it were, the implied assent not only of his own party, but of the 
whole country, to occupy the position of President of that commission. To that he 
might add that in the hi^ position whi(ffi he had filled in the general affairs of the 
country, the Duke of Ricmnond and Gordon had constantly given proofs of the 
possession of a remarkable share of application, industry, energy, and good sense. 
They could not doubt that in accepting the position of Prudent of this Society the 
Duke would be not merely a formal president, but an active and a suggestive director 
of their delibeiations and of their fortunes. In fact they could not for a moment doubt 
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that they would largely henefit by the results of his intelligence and experience. 
Without further remarks, he would therefore propose that the Duke of Richmond and 
Gordon be elected President of the Society for the ensuing year. 

The moticfe was cordially approved of. 

The noble Chairman then put to the meeting for approval the names of the other 
oflice-bearers proposed., 

The Hon. Gboroe Waldegrayb Leslie suergested to the Directors that they should 
•on a future occasion propose the Duke of Sutherland and the Master of Blantyre as 
Vice-Presidents of the Society. 

The list of office-bearers was then unanimously adopted. 

Accounts for 1879-80,—^Mr Murray of Dollerie then laid on the table the 
«accounts for the past year. It appeared that the income for the year amounted to 
£5168 16s. lOd., of which £2635 7s. lid. was interest and dividends. The e^enditiire 
for the year amounted to £6872 Is. 6d., showing an excess over income of £1703 4s. 8<l. 
The probable loss from the Kelso Show of last year is given as £1456,14s. 4d. ■ ^e 
.amount of funds at 30th November last (including £5565, 7s 7d. in the name ot 
building fund, £500 for Tweeddale medal fund, and £1000 under the head of furniture) 
•amounted in all to £69,137 17s. 8d. 

The Hon, George waluegravb Leslie asked what had been done in reference to a 
proposal that he had made that the Society should not hoard up so much money 1 

Mr Murray said with reference to the statement as to hoardmg np money, that on. 
two occasions—at the shows of Edinburgh and Glasgow—they had invested a surplus,- 
hut with the exception of these two occasions, and at Dumfries in 1878, the premiums 
'had more than exceeded the monies received. He must call the Society’s attention to 
the fact that, along with the increase of the capital, there had followed periodically an 
increase in the premiums. 

Argyll Naval Fund.— Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig reported that 
the annual financial statement of this fund shows a total of £6069, IBs. 4d. The 
income amounted to £237, Is. 6d., and the expenditure to £200 being £40 a year to 
five recipients. 

Kelso Show, 1880.—Mr Gillon of Wallhouse said he had to state for the infor- 
imation of the meeting that the general show of the Society, held at Kelso in July last, 
-was a most satisfactory one in all respects except from a pecuniary point of view. 
According to the accounts now on the table, the meeting would observe that tlie 
probable loss is estimated at £1456, being, he believed, the largest deficit ever sus- 
'tained upon any show. The state of the weather had no doubt a great deal to do in 
preventing many of the general public from attending; but in all other respects the 
•show was a decided success. He then moved the following votes of thanks to those 
who had so zealously afforded their co-operation in carrying out the objects of the 
^meeting^*1. That the thanks of the Society he given to the Most Noble the Marquis 

• of Lothian, K.T.. who, as President of the Society, attended the general show at Kelso 
in July last, for the lively interest his Lordship took in the proceedings of the show, 
'.and for the able and highly satisfactory manner in which he discharged the duties of 
chairman at the general meeting in the showyard and at the public banquet in the 
Corn Exchange. 2. That the thanks of the Society he given to the Commissioners of 
' Supply for the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirl^and Peebles, for the liberality 
■with which the auxiliary fund has been provided. 3. That the thanks of the Society 
•are due to Sir George H. Scott Douglas of Springwood Park, Bart., convener of the 
local committee elected by the counties of Berwick, Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles, 
■for allowing the show to be held on Bridge End Park; and to the indi ./dual members 

• of that committee, for their co-operatiou in everything connected with the meeting. 
4. That the thanks of the Society be given to James Smith, Esq., chief magistrate of 
Kelso, and the other members of the town committee, for the cordiality with which 
they afforded their assistance in the arrangements connected with the show> and for the 
liberal contribution in aid of the Society’s expenses.” 

Stirling Show, 1881.—^Mr Gillon 'wen said he had next to report that the arrange- 
^ments for the show at Stirling were progressing satisfactorily. The period fixed for 
the show was from Tuesday, 26th, to Friday 29th July inclusive. The Directors had 
“applied to the 'Woods mid Forests Department for permission to hold the show on the 
King's Park, as had been done on former occasions. The premium list, as prepared 
by the Gen^ Show Committee and Directors, had been submitted to a meeting of 
•members held at Stirling on the 17th of December, and again to the Board on the 5th of 
January, when premiums were recommended to the amount of £2250, being £390 above 
what had been offered at Stirling in 1873. The Directors had resolved to reduce the 
stall rent as followsStallions, 80s., in place of 40s., to members: 40$., in place of 
60s., to non-members. Ponltry, 8s. and 6s., in place of 4s, and 6s.; while the allowance 
"Of forage for stock has been considerably increased. Now that turnstiles have been 
introduced for the admission of the public, the Directors recommend that there should 
^ a uniform charge during each day of the show. The present rates are*Tae8day, 
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10s.: Wednesday. Ss. 6d.; Thursday tOl one o’clock, 2s. 6d.; after one. Is. j Fn^y 
till ioon, Is.; Wter twelve, 6d. The ohar^ ®?;i 

Wednesday, 2i 6d.; Thntaday, Is. ; Friday, 6d. The oompefabon tor the £p0 pnze 
for a siallioii for agricultural purposes, to travel tMs season iii district m tlie 
would take place at Glasgow on the 22d of February. The Tweeddale Gold Medal 
would on tbis occasion be given for the best shorthorn bull in the yard. 

Ages op Shobthobn CATTLE.--Mr Gillon, after submitting the above report, made 
a statement on a question to be raised under a motion by Mr Mollison, Dodigarroch 
Lodge, as to the date for calculating the ages of cattle. The conclusion of liiis state¬ 
ment was that the Directors, believing that it would be advantageous that this Society 
and the Boyal English should adopt as near as possible the same date, considered that 
the meeting should he cautious in making the proposed alterations, and th^ the 
opinion of & the principal breeders of shorthorns should be obtained before the change 
was made. 

Mr Moliisotst then moved as follows:—“ Tliat the ages of shorthorn cattle to be 
exhibited at the Society's shows shall, in like manner as polled Angus or Aberdeen, 
date from 1st Decemto in place of 1st January, and that this rule shall come into 
operation at same time as that which now applies to polled Angus or Aberdeen." He 
stated that the 1st of January, although a well-defined period, being the commence¬ 
ment of the year, was not the commencement of the shorthorn breeding season, and 
marked no special term. Neither would it be said did the 1st December. That he 
readily granted. Martinmas would be preferred, but the 1st December having been 
accepted by the breeders of polled Angus, he would readily fall in 'prith it. No breed 
* of cattle came so early to maturity as shorthorns, and he thought this date would best 
srdt calving of a.niTOfllg for show. A large number of communications had been 
received by nim since the motion was made, speahing of the importance of early calves. 
Ooupling &at with the fact that most local societies in the north of Scotland had 
departed the 1st January and adopted Ihe earlier date, showed, he thought, the 
importance of the motion. It was quite different with regard to Ayrshires and Gal¬ 
loways. Their constitution and mode of bringing them up was different. Bather, 
however, than that there should he any doubt on the subject, he should most readily 
propose that a committee he formed to ascertain the wishes of shorthorn breeders 
throughout the whole members of the Society. 

Mr Aitdbbw Mitchell, Alloa, seconded ihe motion. 

In answer to Mr Mollison, 

Mr Mbnzibs, Secretary, stated that seventeen shorthorn breeders had written to him 
saving that they approved of Mr MoUison's motion, and three that they did not 

Mr mOLLisoN thought that indicated pretty well what the feeling of the shoxthoni 
breeders was. 

Mr Shiih, Whittin^ame, asked the Secretary to read any of the most prominent 
remarks. 

Mr Mestzies said that those making the most prominent remarks were against the 
change. ^ 

Mr 


change : they did not give reasons. Mr Bruce m’ his 'letter said—“'I Hope UUO JL/J.XQI 
tors will ccmsider the matter well before they come to a conclusion on the subject, os 
1 believe the jment date is the most definite, and also the date to suit the laige pro¬ 
portion of exhibitors. I give the following reasons for my belief:—“ First, breeding 
should never be made subservient to showing, and as men are not bound to show all 
they breed, such only as can fulfil conditions as to age, &c., need be prepared. Second, 
a large proportion of even north-country shorthorns are calved in F^ruary, March, 
and April Third, the Boyal English Society have determined to fix 1st January a«. 
the date from which to calculate ages, and a uniform date at the national shows must 
be desirable." 

Mr Mollison said that these were really English breeders, and he did not think 
they should be much guided by their opinion. 

Sir Thos. GLAdsTONE of Fasque, Bart., said that, as a breeder of polled cattle, lie 
wished to state tl^t until vexj lately he was under the same impression as Mr Mollison. 
At a recent meeting of the Kincardineshire Agricultural Society, he seconded a motion 


doubt, therefere, there must be good reasons to influence in so remarkable a manneT 
the intelli^t ihnners of a breec^ district such as his. Their main objection, as he- 
understorid it was, that it was giving encouragement to the earlier breeding of cattle, 
and in that way tending to increase the destitution of milk before they could turn 
cattle out on the land. That was a very important consideration, it influenced the 
farmers of that district to a very great extent, and he thought it right tibterefore to* 
express his recantation of opinion on the subject. 
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Mr Maxtonj? Graham of Cultoquliey said that this was a matter which the Directors 
wished to keep open, it heing one moi'e for the Society itself to decide. He did not 
pretend to compete in authority with the mover and seconder, hut he had long takeii 
gi'eat intere^ in the rearing and breeding of shorthorns, and he had rarely found that 
animals dropped before the 1st January were materially better than those dropped 
after the beginning of the year. He would propose as an amendment that a commit¬ 
tee be appointed to consider the question. 

Mr Smith, Whittinghame, thought the experience of the English Society tmly 
ahoiild be theirs, and their desire to encourage anything that might lead to uniformity 
in the regulations of the national societies should lead them on the present occasion to 
pause, and not to go directly in the face of what the societies were doing. He moved 
the previous question. 

Principal williams seconded this motion, holding that as regards the promoting of 
the health of the future stock, it would be undesirable to encourage breeding from so 
young animals. 

Sir Jambs Gaedinbr Baird called attention to the inconvenience which would arise 
from large agricultural societies adopting different periods from which to date the age 
of animals, and suggested that any committee appointed should be empowered to hold 
a conference at least with the Royal English and any other large society with the view 
of am’eeing upon a date for the age of animals brought forward for judging. 

The Ohaibman —^Do you propose that the conference should be personal or by means 
of communication ? 

Sir Jambs Gardihbr Baird—I leave that entirely to the discretion of the com¬ 
mittee. 

After some further discussion, in course of which it was suggested that any com¬ 
mittee to be appointed should have power to reconsider the ages of the polled Angus 
ns well as that of the other classes—a proposal which was opposed by^ Ralston, 
Glamis; Sir William Forbes of Oraigavar, Bart., and others—motion that a com¬ 
mittee be appointed by the Director to consider and report on the ages of shorthorn 
cattle only was adopted. 

Shropshire Judges.— The next motion on the programme was the following by 
Mr Dangerfield, BalboughtyThat in view of the large and increasing entries of 
Shropshire sheep at our annual shows, the Directors secure the services of Shropshire 
breeders as judges of that class of stock. 

Mr Dangerfield stated that he understood the Directors had agreed to act as he 
proposed, and he therefore withdrew the motion. 

Inspectors of Shearing Sheep.—M r Crawford, Pitlowie, moved—‘'That two or 
more inspectors of shearing be appointed by. the Directors to examine the sheep on 
their admission to the showyard, with instructions to mark any animal or animals 
which they find has been unfairly shorn; further, to cause a disqualification ticket to 
be nailed on the pen over their number, and to report the case or cases to the stewards 
or attending members.” He said it was often the case that an artist was employed to 
give a sheep a good outline. 

Mr Dundas, Dunira, seconded the motion. 

Mr Melvin, Bouuin^on, said that unless the Society drew out special instructions 
for the guidance of the inspectors it would not be possible to carry out the proposal 
contained in the motion. It was a very difiScult matter for a judge to decide what 
length of wool should be left. 

Mr Smith, Whittinghame, sai<l he thought they should leave the matter as it stood, 
but ask the judges to give special attention to the subjeci. 

Lord Arthur CF4aiL said that the great roguery that had been discovered in some 
places in regard to sheep shearing had led to the appointment of inspectors. 

Mr Smith, Stevenson Mains, said that the system adopted by the Royal Agricultural 
Society of appointing injectors did not give satisfaction. He thought that the pre¬ 
sent regulations of the Society were sufficient if they were a little more strongly 
enforced. He moved the previous question. 

Mr Howatson of Glenbuck seconded the amendment. 

On a division, the previous question was carried by a lar^ majority. 

Proposed Show at Glasgow in 1882.—Mr Gillon of wallhouse then reported as 
follows Prom the publicity given in the newspapers to the proceedings at the 
Directors’ meetings, the members present are no doubt aware that in accordance with 
the ordinary system of rotation the General Show of the Society would in 1882 be held 
at Inverness, and that the Directors have resolved to recommend to this meeting the 
substitution of Glasgow for Inverness in that year. The reason of this alteraiaon is 
that the centenary of the Sboiety is in 1884, and the Directors think that thi? show 
should be held in Bdinbuigh that year, as it would not do to have Edinburgh ffiUbw- 
iiig Glasgow. It is therefore proposed to go to Glasgow in 1882, and have Ihveraiess 
betwixt it and Edinburgh. As instructed by the Directors, the Secretary communicated 
the proposal to the conveners of all the counties connected with Glasgow and Inverness 
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districts. The result was that there was no objection to the proposal from those 
counties and towns which replied, except the Town Council of Inyeme^, who, by a 
znalority, disapproved of the proposed rotation. The only countws which did not 
reply were Cromaity and Sutherland. In these circumstances the Board jelt jnstihed 
in preparing a list of classes of stock suitable for the Glasgow distect, and authorised 
the S^etmy to submit it to a meeting of members which was held at (Glasgow on the 
15th of December. The meeting approved of the list, subject to a few additions and 
alterations, which have since been considered by the Directors. That list I have now 
to suhmit to the meeting, and to move the following resolutionThe Society 
approves of the proposal to hold the General Show at Glasgow in 1882, at Inverness in 
1883, and at Edinburgh in 1884, and authorises the Directors to make the necessary 
arrangements for Ihese meetings.” 

The resolution was agreed to. ^ 

ijtELBMENT DEPARTMENT. —Mr Mtlne, Niddrie Mains, gave m the Report from the 
Implement Committee, which recommended— 

£ That no premiums, awards, or public distiuction of any kind for implements or 
machines be ^ven without thorough and exhaustive open and competitive trials. 

% That piemiums be confined to enldrdy new inventions; or to real improvements 
upon existing implements and machines destined to remedy marked defects. 

3. That no prizes or awards be given in connection with general shows except such 
as have been publicly armounoed in the official hst of the premiums to be competed for. 

4. That any real improvements or new inventions be intimated to the Secretary 
before 1st March, and submitted to the Implement Committee for report as to whether 
they are considered worthy of entry and tnal. 

5. That the Socicfty provide ground at a suitable season and make arrangements for 
the proper trial of implements and machines to be classed under certain heads, and a 
^arge made for the entry of each. 

6. That the foUowmg Implements being yet in a comparatively undeveloped state, 
should be dealt witih as new inventions, and premiums £fiiould be offered as follow;— 


For Competition at Stwlmg in 1881. 


Potato lifters, 3 premiums of £1^ £10, £5. £30* 

Turnip liffceiirs, 3 premiums of £15, £10, £5 . 30 

Aitificud manure distributors, 3 premiums of, £15, £10, £5, . 30 

£00 

For Competition at Glasgovo in 1882L 

Combined reaper and binder, or lifting and binding machine, B premiums 

of £100, £50, £25 ... . £175 

Seed cleaners, 3 premiums of £15, £10, £5. 30 


£205 

For Competition at Invetness in 1883. 

Turnip thihners, 3 premiums of £15, £10, £5 . £80 

Potato planters, 3 premiums of £15, £10, £5 . 30 

Weed eradicators, 3 premiums of £15, £10, £5 . 30 

£90 

^ 1 , Society at the frme of the annual trials^provide groimd suitable for the 

exhibition of other implements and machines as followsEirst year, 1881—ploughs, 
grubbers, diggers, and cultivators. Second year, 1882—mowers, horse rakes, and hay 
OTlIecto^ TI^ year, 1883—ploughs, grubbers, diggers, and cultivators. Notice to 
be sent in not later than 1st March, and. entry money to he chaiged. 

8. ncrfwilhstoding these regulations, it shaR be in the power of the Implement 

Committ^ at any time to recommend to the Directors for trial, and award any extra- 
ordmaiy invention or improvement. v 

9. That the (^mmittee have power to withhold prfres where there is not sufficient 
ment, or apportion them as they tbmlr best. 

The Report was adopted. 

Exeekmental Stahons.— Dr Ajtkbn submitted his report, in which he said—We 
tove now swuiyd the third crop of one rotation—viz., Italian ryegrass; Owing to the 
long drougiit during the summer, the hay crop in tne Lothians was a shori: one, but 
the crop at Pumphetffton was a fair one considering the season. It was got m in 
gow conation, and is now undergoing analysis. A dry season is known to be very 
unfavourable to the action of light manures, and had these been applied to the various 
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plots ill the onlinary way, the result would not have been very satisfactory. As it 
happened, the Chemical Committee determined not to apply any manures to the grass 
crop last year, but considered it referable to note the eftects of the former mannrings 
iilion the \ulk and character of the hay crop. Owing to this circumstance, the value 
ot the hay experiments was very little affected by the bought. On the small plots 
the crop was turnips, for which the various manures under experiment were ap^ed. 
Another series of small plots similar to those at the Society’s stations were put under 
turnips at Liberton, and all were secured and sampled in good condition. On the home 
farm of the Marquis of Tweeddale at Yester an excellent series of experiments, similar 
to six of the more imiiortant plots at our own stations, was carried out on two different 
kinds of soil. They were under the direction of Mr Swinton, and have produced 
results of a very well-marked and interesting character. Another series of experiments 
with turnips grown upon various soils in Forfarshire, under the direction of Mr 
Lawson, Saudyford, and very similar in their character to some of the Society’s experi¬ 
ments, were approved by the Chemical Committee, and samples of them all were 
received for analysis. There have thus been seven different stations at which experi¬ 
ments with turnips have been carried out in connection with the investigations nndei> 
taken by the Society, and staples of these, amounting to about 3000 turnips, are at 
present being analysed in the laboratory. The results already obtained differ widely 
iu several important particulars, and show the need for greatly increasing the number 
of similar experiments throughout the country. I hope the time is near when we 
shall have our experiments repeated in every county of Scotland, and when the special 
work caiTied on at the Society’s own stations shall be of a kind less affected by soil, 
situation, and climate, and more intimately concerned in the solution of soientitic 
questions arising out of the practice of agriculture. 

Chemical DEPAiiTMENT.—Mr Mackenzie of Portmore read the 

rvEPOET BY Special Committee appointed to consider and report on Mr Scott 
Dudgeon’s proposed Resolutions as to Chemical Analyses ; and on the proposal 
by the Directors to give the Chemist an allowance for Assistants and Laboratory 
Expenses; and moved its adoption. The Report is as foUows: - 

ResolMiion hy, a^nd Proceedinys at^ General Meeting. 

At the General Meeting held at Kelso, on the 28th July 1880, the following 
resolution was adopted:—“The Society being satisfied that the benefits which 
chemical analyses are calculated to confer on agriculture can be more widely diffused 
and more economicfilly accomplished through the agency of local analytical associa¬ 
tions than by the carrying out of the resolution adopted at the General Meeting at 
Perth, resolves to rescind such resolution; and remits the whole subject matter 
embraced in the remainder of Mr Scott Dudgeon's proposed resolutions to the 
Directors, with the recommendation that they appoint a committee, composed one- 
half of their own body and one-half of members who are not in the Directorate, to 
consider and report to a subsequent General Meeting of the Society.” It was after¬ 
wards agreed that Mr Scott Dudgeon should have the nomination of members not on 
the Directorate, and that the committee should name tlieir own chairman. It was 
also remitted to the same committee to consider and report on a proposal by the 
Directors to give the chemist an allowance for assistants and laboratory expenses. 

Mb Scott Dudgeon’s Projposed Resolutions. 

Mr Dudgeon’s proposed resolutions were in the following terms:— 

I. The Society being satisfied that the benefits which chemical analyses are 
calculated to confer on agriculture, cau be more widely diffused and more economically 
accomplished through the agency of local analytical associations than bji the can 7 - 
iiig out of the resolution adopted at the Oeueral Meeting at Perth, resolves to rescind 
such resolution; and, further, with the view of encouraging as well as regulating the 
conduct of these associations, resolves to contribute from its funds towards their 
expenses. 

II. That the amount of such contribution shall be to each association at the rate 
of 5s. for each full analysis, and of 2s. 6d. for each partial analysis of manure or 
foedin^stuff effected, provided the association shall satisfy the Chemical Committee 
of the Society on the following points 

1. That the analyst employed is of acknowledged standing. 

2. That the association is managed by a committee of practical farmers occupy¬ 

ing land in the district. 

3. That analyses are only made for farmers, and that these subscribe towards the 

expenses of the association. 

4. That each analysis represents at least 2 tons of bulk actually purchased by 

guarantee by one or more members, and that the analysis has been made Irom 

a fairly drawn sample, of which a auplicate has been retained. 
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5. That "with each analysis is furnished names and addresses of the seller and the 

buyer or buyers, the guarantee given, the price at which bought, and the result 
as determined by the association’s analyst. 

6. That sellers be bound to supply up to 20 tons of any manufactured mmmve 

reported upon at the same price to any member of the association, if called 
upon within fourteen days after the analysis has been reported to the associa- 

7. ThS^all analyses be reported on a umform basis, to be furnished by the Society, 

and valuations of manures, if any are made, to be calculated on a uniform 
standard to be issued each year by the Society. 

IIL That full details of all analyses made, for which contribution has been 
pmd, shall be published each year in the Transactions; but before such is done in the 
case of any which shall show an inferiority in valuable constitrients of more than (5 or 
10 per cent. ?) between the guarantee given and the analysis obtained, there may be (at 
the option of the seller, to whom due notice shall be given) an appeal to tn independent 
chemist to be chosen by the Society. 

qf, and RmnU io, Cmmittee. 

In accordance with the resolution by the General Meeting at Kelso, the following 
members were nominated at a Special Meeting of Directors held on 1st September, to 
consider and report on the subject matter embraced in Mr Scott'Dudgeon’s proposed 
resolutions, and on the proposal by the Directors to give the chemist an allowance for 
assistants and laboratory expenses. 

Mekbebs selected by Dleiectobs Lord Napier and Ettrick, K.T.; Mr Mackenzie 
of Portmore; Mr Mylne, Niddrie Mains; Mr Smith, Whittinghame; Mr Smith, 
Stevenson Mains. 

Membbks ifOMiNATBD BY Mr Scott Dudgeon Mr Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton; 
Rev. John Gillespie, Mouswald; Mr W. P. Hope, Leith; Mr. Nicoll, Littleton; Mr 
Ross, Newtonlees. 

ItecomTiiiendations hy ComirUttee. 

In terms of the above remit, your Committee met on the 13th October (when Lord 
Napier and Ettrick, K.T., was appointed chairman), on the 10th November, and on 
the 8th and 15th December, and naving considered the subjects remitted to them, and 
heaid the opinions of the several members, beg to report as follows:— 

L Chemical AnaZym. 

I, With the view of encouraging, as well as regulating the conduct of, analytical 
associations, the Committee recommend that the Society should contribute from its 
funds towards tbeir expenses a sum for the present not exceeding £250 annually. 

II. That the amount of such contribution shall be to each association at the rate of 
5s. for each full analysis, and 2s. 6d. for each partial analysis of manures orfeeding- 
stuffs effected, or such proportiou thereof as the above annual contribution may permit 
of, the pecuniary assistance thus contemplated to be subject to the following conditions 
being complied with to the satisfaction of the Chemical Committee 

1. the rules of the association be submitted to and approved of by the 
dteEmical Committee. 

2. That it be a condition of participating in the grant that the association make 

analyses for members of the Highland and Agricultural Society being farmers 
and not members of the local association, charging them the cost price to the 
association, less the amount recovered from the Society. 

3. That the associatjou is managed by a committee of practical farmers owning 

or occupying land in the district. 

4. That the analyst employed is of acknowledged standing. 

5. That the benefits of the grant shall apply only to analyses made for farmers, and 

that they subscribe towards the expenses of the association, subject to the 
exception in No. 2. 

6. That each analysis represents at least 2 tons of bulk actually purchased under 

guarantee, or at a specified price per unit of valuable ingredients, and delivered 
to one or more members, and that the analysis has been made from a sample 
diaTO in accordance with the published instructions of the Society, and that a 
sealed duplicate sample has been retained. 

7- Thatjrith each analysis is furnished the names and addresses of the seller and 
of the buyer or buyers, guarantee given, the cash or credit price at which 
bought, the place of ddivery, and the result as determined by the analyst of 
the ^odatioD. ^ 

8. That in the case of kelj manufactured manure reported upon, the seUer shall 

1» obliged to supply members of the association with a further quantity at 
the same pnce and terms, provided the order is given not later than one month 
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after the pai*cel reported -upon has been delivered, and the quantity in all 
does not exceed 20 tons. 

9. Tliat all analyses be reported accoixling to fonns to be furnished by the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society, and valuations of mannres, if any are made, to 
be calculated on a uniform standard to be issued periodically by the Society, 
and at least once a year. 

III. That a summary of all analyses for which the Society has contributed pay¬ 
ment, and full details of such as shall appear to the Chemical Committee worthy of 
notice, shall be published each year in the Transactions. But before such publication 
is made, in the case of all which show an inferiority in the whole valuable constituents 
of 8 per cent, or upwards between the guarantee given and the analysis obtained, 
there may be at the option of the seller, to whom due notice will be given, a further 
analysis made by mi independent chemist to be chosen by the Society. 

II. Lohoratory Exjpeiises mid Dutiea of C/miist, 

I. That the allowance to Dr Aitken, chemist to the Society, should he :— 

1. Salary as at present ....... £300 

2. For assistants and service in the laboratory .... 140 

3. For rent, apparatus, chemical reagents, gas, coke, coal, &c. . 160 


£600 

II. That the duties of the chemist should be:— 

1. To prepare annually for publication in the Society’s Transactions a report on 

the more important investigations and experiments being conducted in this 
country and elsewhere on the application of chemistry to agriculture. 

2. To superintend the experiments being carried on at the experimental stations 

of the Society, to make all necessary analyses and investigations in connection 
therewith, and to prepare an annual report of these for publication in the 
Transactions. 

3. To perlbrin the requisite analyses in connection with such other experiments 

as are conducted under the sanction and direction of the Cliemical Committee, 
and report on the same if desired. 

4. To prepare a summary of all analyses for which the Society has contributed 

payment, and full details of such as shall appear to the Chemical Committee 
worthy of notice for publication in the Transactions. 

3. To attend all meetings of the Chemical Committee of the Society. 

6* To have a laboratory in Edinburgh, where he may be consulted by members of 
the Society, and to be in attendance there every Wednesday for that purpose. 

7. To maintain a suflcient staff of assistants, one of whom at least shall be specially 

angled in, and acquainted with, both the chemical and experimental work of 
the Society. 

8. To deliver lectures at such places and on such stibjects connected with the 

chemistry of agriculture, os shall be approved of by the Chemical Committee, 
and for which the CJhemist shall be permitted to receive remuneration from 
the parties applying for his services. 

The chemist and his assistants shall be paid their travelling exiteiises when on 
the Society’s work. 

He shall receive a fee of £1, Is. for each analysis made by him, when employed 
as referee in connection with local associations. 

He shall be entitled to charge for analyses made for members of the Society 
acwjrding to the scale of fees animally published in the Transactions. 

NAHRja AND Ettriok, Clmmviii of Committee, 

Edinburoh, lUh Eecemher 1880. 

Mr Lindsay, Mendowflat, seconded the motion. He said he was sorry that he 
could not congratulate the Directors on having given their adhesion to the proposals, 
as he understood that they were coerced into them. It seemed to him that if the 
resolutions were adopted it would institute a new era in agriculture. 

Mr Mackenzie said that the differences between the Directors and Mr Scott 
Dudgeon on the subject were merely as to matters of detail, 

Mr Lindsay said ne disapproved of the terms of the appointment of the chemist. 
He thought they should give a man a good salary, and have the whole of his time 
devoted to their work. 

Mr Melvin said he thought that steps should be taken to get reports in regard to 
Continental experimental stations. 

Mr Mackenzie said that Dr AWken was in communication with most of the 
stations. 
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Mr Scott Dudgeon said tliat it was part of tlie instructions to tlie chemist to obtain 
such information. . ^ 

Mr Lindsay said he wished to enter his dissent agamst the terms of the appomt* 
ment of the chemist a • j 

Mr Scott DuDGEOitsaid he would he glad to see the proposals passed hyane society, 
and he wished to inform outsiders that the labours of the committee had been con¬ 
ducted most pleasantly. They found every readiness on the part of the Directors to 
make the scheme as good as possible. As to the salary of the chemist and his duties, 
he could say that the proposal was an excellent one, and that they were not giving 
die chemist a halfpenny more than he deserved. Bi would like to see their chemist 
independent of other work than their own; but that could not be the case at present, 
as it would cost a thousand a year at the very least. 

Mr Lindsay said he did not insinuate anything against Dr Aitken personally, but 
he spoke on general grounds. 

The report was then agreed to. 

Technical Schools op Agbicultueb.— Colonel Innbs of Learney moved—** (1.) 
That there is urgent need for the establishment of central technical schools of agri¬ 
culture in the several agricultural districts of Scotland; and (2.) that it is the duty of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society to promote the establishment and maintenance 
of such schools.” In supporting the motion, Colonel Lanes said he could not help 
entertaining the belief that he might safely leave the resolution without attempting, 
any advocacy of it, and thought it must commend itself generally to the assent of tliis 
Society and of those present; but his object was not only to obtain a general assent,, 
but such an assent as would carry along with it a practical application if they should 
resolve that the institution of such schools was not only a good thing in the district, 
hut one to which they should set themselves about earnestly. He might say that he 
did not pretend himself to be in ibe position of enforcing this view, except that he had 
a connection with an assodiation established to promote a school in the north of Scot¬ 
land which had led him to take up the subject. Six years ago, having the honour of 
Ijeing on the Board of Directors, he proposed that the Socieiy should memorialise the 
Committee of the Privy Council on Education on the propriety of establishing agri¬ 
culture as a branch of the system of physical science taught under the superintendence 
of the Department of Science and Art in the schools department. That memorial was- 
eventually successful, but he could assure the meeting that that success was not 
attained without exertions and without difficulty. They found on applying to the 
department that it, was generally assumed that the mass of agriculturists as a class 
'were not, as it were, susceptible of this technical training given in other branches of 
industry; hut he was happy to say that that view did not prevail. All honour to the 
noldeman whom they had that day placed in the position of President of their Society 
—the Duke of Richmond and Goraon, who was President of the Council and the Sub- 
Depaiteent of Education. Thanks to the enlightened and active interest that he 
^^in^he^suhject Mmself, a resoluticm was adopted^includin^ this amongst^ the 

^t year he lound that of ^cultuSstiidents for wSom grants were drawn from the 
Education Department, in England and Wales there were 1449, and in Scotland 343. 
As agriculturists he thought they must view that as sufficiently encouraging, because 
a system of that sort could not spring up in a day. It must grow up like other agri¬ 
cultural crops. Of the 343 agricultural students m Scotland to whom he bad rafemil, 
they found that 806 were from the north of Scotland; from the south-east there were 
none; from the south-west, 37. This large proportion, almost exclusive distribution 
of shideuts in the north of Scotland, had been due to the Central Technical School of 
Agriculture, which, by the active assistance of a well-qualified teacher in chemistry, 
Mr Jamieson, who took up the matter warmly, was established in Aberdeen. It had 
now been continued from year to year for four years, and he held in his hands the 
annual reports presented to the association. In 1876, the first year, there were 42. 
agncultural students; in 1877, 56; and in 1878, 63. The report for the past year was 
not yet completed, but he had grounds for sajing that there was a decrease in the 
elementary classes, whereas there was a great increase in the more advanced iustnic* 

1 ^ 1 * 1 - iustraction given by Mr Jamieson, who was an analytical chemist 

well known in connection with the experiments in the north of Scotiand, and who, he 
believed, was engaged in similar experiments in the southern counties of England, 
they last year, with great difficulty from their amfl-ll funds, were enabled to institute 
additional subjects of instruction. The subjects included veterinary surgery, breeds 
and bwe^g, dmy iarming, surveying, drainage, &c. Two years ago the managers of 
the school applied to the Highland and Agriciiltural Society fox assistance, They 
received a siuu of £25, for which they were grateful, and he thought that if they 
placed it agamst the results it might be said that the money was well expended. The 
^at clifliculty which they experienced in obtaining the attendance of young farmers 
for SIX weeks at .such a school was that they had to sacrifice time and incur expense* 
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and they had recently conceived the idea that their school might he brought within 
the category of those which were encouraged by the Education Department, to the 
extent of giving scholarships to encourage attendance. One condition of those 
scholarships of £25 each was that from other sources a similar sum should be raised. 
An applwation had been made to the Directors to the effect that the Education 
Department offered scholarships of £25 each provided an equal sum was raised; and 
he thought it was not too much, to ask the Highland Society to contribute towards two 
such scholarships. In due course he received a reply informing him that the Board 
regi'etted that it was impossible for them to recommend a grant to be made to the 
Agiicultural School in Aberdeen, as there were no funds. Now, he did not wish to 
ai)pear as putting himself in as aspect of hostility, or complaint even, regarding the 
resolution of the Directors. He felt that unless he could place himself in this posi¬ 
tion—that they had not only the theoretical but the practical assent of the general 
body of the Society—^he could not carry with him the agricultural opinion, as it were, 
in favour of the principles which he had stated in the resolution now before the 
meeting. He could not expect that the Directors should divert funds which had been 
apldied by resohition towards other objects. The Board of Directors, he was con¬ 
fident, was always a reflex of the agricultoal opinion of the S^iety, and it was only 
by obtaining an assent to his proposal, not only theoretically and abstractly, but 
because it was a thing that was worthy of attention, and could be energetically set 
about, that he could expect any support from the Directors. 

After some further arguments in favour of the establishment of such schools, Colonel 
Innes concluded by venturing to anticipate that if the Society would agree to affirm 
the proposals he had made, it would not be without its infiuence in attaining the 
object he aimed at. 

Mr Ferguson of Kinmnndy said that but for the lateness of the hour and the small¬ 
ness of the meeting he would have entered into the question. He must say, however, 
that the two principles contained in the motion must commend themselves to all who 
had given their attention to agricultiue. He seconded the motion. 

It was suggested that the proposal might be left for the consideration of the Director's. 

Mr Melvin said he thought there could be no objection to the first part of the motion; 
but, as to the second, and with such a small meeting, he thought ifc would be very 
injudicious to pronoimce any opinion upon it. 

Colonel Innes said he was quite willing to take out of the second branch of the 
resolution anything that would involve the necessity for the Directors considering the 
question of contribution unless they saw the propriety of it. 

Mr Ferguson said he understood that they were not committing the Directors to any 
direct contribution or responsibility whatever, but only asking them to look at the 
present state of things, and do what they could to promote the scheme. 

Colonel Innes said that to carry the consent of the meeting he would withdraw the 
word ** maintenance.” 

Mr Forbes Irvine appealed to Colonel Innes whether, when so few members (only 
13) were present, he would press the Society to give an opinion on the second part of 
the (Question. 

Colonel Innes felt that when a motion of this kind was printed and circulated 
throughout the country, it was the duty of those who brought it forward, unless some 
very sufficient reason presented itself, to persevere with it. He'was sorry that the 
general body of those who were present had not tliought it of sufiicient interest to wait 
until the matter was discussed; but he presumed that if they had any very active 
hostility or objection to the motion they would have remained to oppose it. 

Tlie motion was unanimously adopted in the following form:—“ (1) That there is 
urgent need for the establishment of central tecbnical schools of agriculture in the 
several agricultural districts of Scotland; and (2) that it is the duty of the Highland 
and Agricultural Society to encourage the establishment of such schools.” 

Agricultural BuitSARiES. —Mr Menssibs, in the absence of Professor Wilson, re¬ 
ported that the examination of candidates for the Society’s bursaries took place on the 
20th of Octobei', when Daniel Bain, Pulteneytown, Wick; James Craig, Urquhart, 
Dunfermline; William Henderson, East Elrington, Haydon Bridge; E. H. Smith, 
Whittinghame, Prestonkirk; Marcus Sandisom Hemprigg, Wick ; R. P. Wright, Dow- 
nan, Bmlantrae--passed for bursaries of each; and Andrew Brown, Nether 
Auchreddie, New Deer; and Donald Finlayson, Pulteneytown, Wick—^f*or bursaries 
of £10 each. 

District Competitions —Mr Mbnzibs, in the absence of Mr Campbell Swinton of 
Rfimmerghame, also reported the premiums awarded in 1880 and those offered in 1881. 

Cottage Compbtitionb.— Mr Mbnzies,. in the absence of Mr MaxweU Inglis of 
Loganbank, reported the premiums awarded in 1880 and those offered in 1881. 

Premiums for Reports Awarded in 1880 and Offered in 1881. —Transactions 
FOR 1881.—Mr Irvine of Drum reported the premiums awarded for reports in 1880, 
those ofl'ered for competition in 18ol, and the contents of the fortjhooming volume of 
the ** Transactions.” 
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Poor ASD Mouth Disbasb.—M r Mbnzies read tlie following memorial to the Privy 
^Coimcil and reply:— _ ■ i 

“ To the l5)rds of her Maiest/s Most Hononrahle Privy Council, the memonal of 
the Highland 'and Agricultural Society of Scotland, incorporated by Royal 

Charter. -l x j* j, 

“ Humbly showeth,—^That your memorialists learn with deep concern that foot-and- 
mouth disease is prevalent in twenty-four counties in England. That Scotland lias 
been free from this scourge for a considerable time. That your memorialists would 
humbly beg to impress ou her Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy Council the necessity 
of immediate action being taken to prevent the spread of this disease into Sootmd, 
by calling on the local authorities to take such steps at once, under the Contagious 
Diseases (Animals) Act, as may be deemed proper, and, if necessary, to stop the 
transit of cattle and sheep from England into Scotland.—(Signed) by order of the 
Directors, Adam Smith, Chairman. 

"Edinburgh, 6th January 188V* . ^ ^ 

“ Veterinary Department, Privy Council Ofrice, 44 Parliament Street, 

" Westminster, S.W., 10th January 1881. 

"Sir,—I have submitted to the Lords of the Council the memorial addressed to 
their Lordships hy the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, transmitted 
with your letter of the 6th inst, referring to the danger of allowing disease to be 
taken into Scotlandifeby ftmiTwalft from Ibigland; and I am directed, in reply, to 
forward copies of the various Orders of Council issued by their Lordships with 
reference to foot-and-mouth disease, and to add that, if they fail to ariust the 
spreading of the disease in question, their Lordships will be prepared to take such 
further steps as may be deemed expedient for the protection of Scotland.—I am, sii*, 
your obedieaat servant, (Signed) C. L. Peel. 

“ The Secretary, Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland.*’ 

On the motion of Mr Irvine of Dram, a vote of thanks was accorded to Lord 
Napier and Ettrick for presiding, and the proceedings terminated. 


REPORT OF THE SOCIETY’S VETERINARY EXAMINATION, 
Fiftv-sevbnth Session, 1870-80. 

The examination for this session took place on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, 
the 6th, 6th, and 7th April The examination on Monday, which was held in Mr 
Buist’s Auction Mart, LaurLston, kindly lent for the occasion, was upon the practical 
branches of the course; and those on the two subsequent days upon the theoretical 
subjects. The distribution of certidcates and medals to the successful candidates took 
place on the 7th in the Society’s Hall, George IV. Bridge. Major Wauchope of 
Kiddrie Marischall, chairman of the Society’a Veterinary Committee, presided. 
Among the other gentlemen present were—Drs Douglas Maclagan, Craig, and Dycer, 
Edinburgh; Messrs Finlay Dun and Thomas Dollar, London; Mr Thomas Taylor, 
Manchester; and Professors Walley and M^Fadyean, J^nburgh. 

The Chairman congratulated the successful students on their having obtained the 
certideate of the Society, and wished them every success in life. He then distributed 
the certificates and medals to the following successful candidates .—Messrs Christopher 
Black, Heath; William Calvert, Middleham; Joseph Donald, Cumberland ; James J. 
Fraser, Keith; James Wood Ingram, Manchester; Frank Mavor, London; Archibald 
Munro, Holytown; William Ryan, Limerick; George Whitehead, Barnsley : Joseph 
Woods, Kirkham, LancaRhire; James Chalmers,’Annan; and Edward J. A. C. 
Yoiston, Manchester. The me^l for the best practical examination was awarded to 
Mr Yorston, with 39 marks out of a possible 40. In the best general examination two 
candidates were ^ual,each having obtained 44 marks—^viz., williani Calvert, Middle- 
ham, and Jas. Wood Ingram, Manchester; and the Chairman inrimated that the 
Society would grant a meoal to each. 

Drs Dyceb and Craig each briefly addressed the students. The latter referred to 
the high standard of efficiency, as manifested by the examination, which tlie students 
had attained to, very few having failed in both deparlmeuts. 

The following gentlemen acted as examinersProfessor Balfour: Dr 
deghomofStravithie, St Andrews, Dr W. Qraigj A. Inglis M^Callum. 

An^tm^^Dr D^r; C. Cunningham, Slateford ; A. SpreuU, Dundee. Physiology 
.ffwtoW—Dr Dycer; C. Cuuningham, Slateford; Andrew Spreull, Dundee 
catena Professor Balfour; Professor Douglas Maclagan; Knlay Dun; Dr 

Craig; A. I. M'Callum. Diseases of JTbr^es^ohn Borthwick, Kirkliston; John 
iUwson, Manchester; Tom Taylor, Manchester. Diseases of CattU, Shmt, Bumie, and 
-A. Dollar, London; Alexander Pottie, Paisley; B. Rutherford, 

A vote of tlianks to the Chaiman terminated the proceedings. 
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PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1880-81. 

• I.—HEPOETS, 1881. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

L James Macdonald^ Editor, Irish Fanners Gazette, Dublin, for a Report on 

the Agriculture of the Counties of Forfar and Kincardine, . . . £30 0 0 

2. Archibald M^Neilage, Jun., 194 St Vincent Street, Glasgow, for a Repoi't on tlie 

Agriculture of Bute and Anan, . . . . . 20 0 0 

3 Tliomas Lawson, Sandyford, Kirriemuir,* for a Report of Experiments on the 

Culture of Turnips, . . . . . . . . 20 0 0 

4. George Bruce, Pennan Farm, Fraserburgh, for-a Report on the First Principle 

in Agriculture, . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

■5. David Arcliibald, Duddingstone, South Queensfeny, for a Report on the 

Leicester Breed of Sheep, . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

0, John W. J. Paterson, Terrona, Langholm, for a Report on the Breeding and 

Rearing of Horses, . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

7. R. Rutherford, V.S,, 10 Bread Street, Edinburgh, for a Report on Innoculation 

as a Prevention to Pleuro-Pneumonia, . . . . , 10 0 0 

8. David W. Wemyss, Newton Bank, St Andrews, for a Report on the Results 

of Feeding on the Quantity and Quality of Butter and Cheese, . . 10 0 0 

9. Duncan Clerk, Writer, Ohan, for a Report on Grazing Cattle and Sheep Together 

or Separately, . . , . - . . . .10 0 0 

10. James Graham, Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, for Model of Cattle Truck for 

Feedmg and Wateilng Animals in Transit, . . . . . 10 0 0 

11. H, Kidd, 63 Wide Bargate, Boston, Lincolnshire, for a Report on Sheep Pox, . 7 0 0 

12. Primrose McConnell, Castlemains, New Cumnock for a Report on Insects which 

prey upon Agricultural Plants, . . . . . . d 0 0 

13. William Anderson Smith, Ledaig, Arg}'Usl}ire, for a Report on Oyster Cultui*d 

in Scotland, . . . . . . . . .SOO 

14. William Sloan Hamilton, Springslde, Kilmarnock, for a Report on Threshing 

Grain, ...... Minor Gold Medal, 3 15 0 

15. R. Smith, Auchmar, Lealie, Aherdeensbire, for Constructing a Wheel for 

Raising Water, ..... Medium Silver Medal, 10 6 

FORESTRY. 

16. Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston, for a Report on Old and Remarkable 

Beeches, . . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

17. Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston, for a Report on Old and Remai*kahle 

Oaks, . . . . . . . . . 10 0 0 

18. Robert Hutchison of Carlowiie, Kirkliston, for a Report on the Pintis Insigttis^ . 5 0 0 

19. Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston, for a Report on the Effects of the 

severe Frost of December 1879 on Trees and Shrubs, . . . .500 

20. Robert Hutbhison of Carlowrie, Kirkliston, for a Report on the Destruction to 

Woods and Ti'ees by the Gale of 28th December 1879, Minor Gold Medal, 3 15 0 

IMPLEMENTS. 

21. William Wallace, 7 Graham Square, Glasgow, for a Report on Arranging the 

Implement Department at General Shows, . . . , . 15 0 0 

22. Joseph Parsloe, Breroton, Bedford, for a Report on Arranging tlie Implement 

Department at General Shows, . . . . . . 10 0 0 

23. Alexander Leslie, ChoiTyvale, Aberdeen, for a Report on Anranging the Imple¬ 

ment Department at General Shows, . . . . . .500 

£225 0 6 

II.—KELSO SHOW, 1880. 

Class I.—CATTLE. 

SHORTHORN. 

Sbotxok 1. BULLS calved before Ist Januaiy 187S. 

•1. John Vickers, Mown Meadows, Crook, Durham, “ Duke of Howl John ” (88,674) £25 -0 0 
. 2 . The Earl of Ellesmere, WorsleyHall, Attractive Lord” (82,968) . . 15 0 0 


Carry forward, £40 0 0 
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Brought forward, £40 0 0 

3, Thomas 'Willis, juiL, Manor House, Carperhy, Bedale, “ Vice-Admiral ” 

<39,267).10 0 0 

Breeder of Best Bull-"Messrs Yichers, Howl John, Stonhope, Silver Medal, • 0 10 0 


Sbctioit 2. BULLS calved after Ist January 1878. 

1. The Duke of Eichmond and Gordon, K.G., Gordon Castle, “ Arthur Benedict ” 

(40,986),. 25 0 O' 

2. James Nicholson, Morton, Beruick-upon-Tweed, “Harold” (41,671) . . 16 9 0* 

a Bohert Taylor, Crosby Lodge, Shap, Westmoreland, “Piince Louis (42,189), . 10 0 0> 

Y, H.C., James A. Gordon, Udale, Invergorden, “Rosai'io 2d" (42,299), H. C., 

Sir Thomas Buchan Hepburn, Bart., “Smeaton Eero ” (42,419). C., Alex. F. 

Hares, Brucktor, Old M^dmm, Edgar” <41,601). 

Seoteon 8. BULLS calved after 1st January 1879. 

1. Clement Stephenson, Sandyford Vina, Newcastle-on-Tyne, “Paganini," . 16' 0 0* 

2. The*35uke of Northumberland, Alnwick Castle, “ Eoyal Commissioner,” . 10 0 0 

S. JamesNidudson, Murton, Berwick-on-Tweed, “Mischief Maker,” . . 6 0 0* 

BL C., The Duke of Northumberland, “ Lord Bennett.” C., Walter Scott, Glen- 

dronach, HuntLy, “ Giood Hope.” 

SsoTZOH 4 COWS of any age. 

1. Thomaa lionbeirt, Elrington Hall, Haydon Bridge, “ Princess Louise," . . 20 0 0 • 

2. John Law, New Kdg, Whitehonse, Aberdeen, “Velinda,” , *, , 10 0 0 

8. The Duke of Northumberland, Lady Jane,” . . . . . 6 0 0> 

V. H. Cn Benjamin St John Ackers, Prinknash park, ^*Lady Carew 8d.” H. U, 

James Whyte, Albro Hall, Darlington, “ Bainesse Rose.” C.* James 'Whyto, 

Aldbro Hall, Darlington, “Stanwick Hose.” 


SscTxoK 6. HEIFERS, calved after 1st January 1878. 

1. The Duke of Northumberland, “ Bose of Allandale,” . . . , 15 0 0 

2. James'Whyte, Aldbro Hill, Darlington, “Gaiety 6tb,” . . . . 10 0 0 - 

3. Evan Baillie of Dochfonr, Inyeiness, “ Sweet Pea,” , . , . 6 0 0* 

V. H. C., Clement Stephenson,Sandyford Villa, Newcastle, “Alice Smeaton." 

SacnOH 6. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1879. 

1. Benjamin St John Ackers, Pilnknadi Park, “Lady Carew 4th,” . , 10 0 0 • 

% James Watt, Garbity, Fochabers, “ Emily Hope,” . , , , 8 0 0* 

3. John Belph, MauldsMeabumHall,Shap, “Bright Duchess," . . . 4 0 0 * 


V, E. C., The Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., Gordon Castle, “ Lady Violet.” 

TL C., Alexander F. Nares, Brucktor, Old Meldrum, “ Yiscountess.” C., Lord 
Piflwartli, Hertoun House, St Boswells, “ Emerald.” 

Secxios 7. COWS of auy age, and two of their Descendants, 

Male or Female, 

1. William Langholm, East Mill Hills, Haydon Bridge, “Diadem 1 st,” . . 20 0 0- 

2. Lord Polwarth, Meitoun House, St Bosw^s, “Wave Foam,” . . . 10 0 O' 

S. LordPolwarth, Mertoun House, StBosweUs, “Haggle Gwynne,” , . 6 0 0' 


POLLED ANGUS OB ABERDEEN. 

Section 8. BULLS calved after 1st January 1878. 

* I. Robert Anderson, Daugh, Tarland, “ Prince Albert of Baads ” (1336), . 

2. William James Tayler, Rothiemay Eonse, Huutly, “ Sir Maurice " d.319^ 

8. T. L. M. Cartwright, Mdvflle. Ladybank, “Bla(4Prince” a244), 

Breeder of Best Bull—George Erid, Baads. Peterculter, Aberdeen, * Silver Medal,' 

Section 9. BULLS calved after 1st January 1878, 

, 3L Thomas Ferguson, Kinnochtry, Coupar-Angus, “Prince of Realm,” . 

2. ^ George Maepherson Grant of Ballindallocb, Bart, M.P., “Justice” 0462) ! 
8. George Reid, Beads, Aberdeen, “Young Juryman” (1591), . 

H. C, The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, “Bombastes ” Ciwi). 


20 0 0 

10 0 0 - 

6 0 0 

0 16 0 


20 0 0 

10 0 0 

6 0 0 . 


'Carryforward, £828 12 0. 
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Brought fornurd, £823 12 

SbohonIO. bulls calved before Isfc Jajauary 1879. 

1. Henry D. Adamson, Balquhom, Alford, Aberdeen, “ Enigbt of the Sbire,” • 10 0 0 

■2. Lieut^ol. Ferguson of Pitfonr, Mintlaw, “Mariscbal Keith,” . . .500 

The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, “Ensign,” . . .300 

SncTXOir 11. CCWS of any age. 

1, Hendry B. Adamson, Balquham, Alford, Aberdeen, Sybil 2d” (3526), 

“2. Lieut.-Col. Ferguson of Pitfour, Mintlaw, “Dulcet” (4067), 

3, Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart, M.P., “Maid of Aven ” (2995), 

V. H. C., W. M. Skinner, Drumin, Glenlivet, “Sunsliine 2d” (3333). H. C., 

Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, “May 3d” (3732). 

Sbctxok 12. HEIFEBS calved after 1st January 1878. 

1. The Earl of Airlie, K.T., Cortachy Castle, Kirriemuir, “Pavilion” (3772), . 10 0 0 

‘2. Henry D. Adamson, Balquharn, Alford, Aberdeen, “Piide of Aberdeen 18th,” 6 0 0 

•3. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart, M.P., “Sprite” (3796), . . . 4 0 0 

H. C., The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, “ Queen Mary 1st of Glamis” 

(8312). C., W. M. Skinner, Dramin, Glenlivet, “ Gaiety 3d ” (3988). 

Sbotxov 13. HEIFEBS calved after 1st January 1879. 

I. The Earl of Airlie, K.T., Cortachy CasUe, Kirriemuir, “Miranda” (4204), . 8 0 0 

2. Bobert Audersoq, Daugb, Tarland, “ Lady Album 2d,” . . .500 

-8. John Hannay, Gavenwood, Banff, “ Idyll,” . . . . .300 

V. H. C., Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart, M.P., “Rose Blossom” (4173). 

H. C., The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar, “Viola of Glamis.” 

C., George Reid, Baads, Aberdeen, “ Isla the 3d.” 

GALLOWAY. 

Sboxxon 14. BULLS calved before 1st January 1878. 

1. Peter Morton A Sons, Pedder Hill, Longtown, “Prince Charlie’’ (1549), 

‘2. James Little, Fauld, Longtown, “ Liddesdale ” (1031), 

'8. James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, “Knowsley” (1279), 

Breeder of Best BuU—^Peter Morion A Sons, Pedder Hill, Silver Medal, 

SbotiokIA bulls calved after let January 1878. 


1. Robert Jardine of Oastlemilk, M.P^ Lockerbie, “ Beaconsfieid ” (1344), . 20 0 0 

% The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, E.G., “ Stanley ” (1848), . . 10 0 0 

8. John Millican, Wedholme House, Abbey Town, “Tlie Madkintosh 2d” (1341), . 5 0 0 

H. 0., The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, K.G., “Bucdeuch ” (1342). 

Sbotxok 16. BULLS calved after Ist January 1879. 

I. FrederidcE. VilUers, ClosebumHall, Thornhill, “Prince Victor” (1473), . 10 0 0 

2. The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensbeny, KG., “ Harden 2d” (1458), . . 5 0 0 

8. The Duke of Bucdoudi and Queensberry, K.G., “ Macbeth ” (1465), . . 8 0 0 

V. H. a, W. A J. Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright, “Noimandy” (1688). 


Sjbctxok 17. COWS of any age. 

1. The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, KG., “ Princess of Culmain ” (2996), 

1}. The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, K.G., “ Lady Stanley of Diumlanrig ” 

<2858), . ... 

•8. The Duke of Bucdeudi and Queensberry, K,G., “ Hannah 3d of Dmmlanrig ’ 

(2620),. 

Section 18. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1878. 

1. W.d! J. Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright, “JennyDuke,” . . . 10 0 0 

-2. The Duke of Bucdeudi and Queensberry, KG., “Bessie 2d of Dmmlaniig” 

(8411),.6 0 0 

•8. The Duke of Bucdeudi and Queensberry, K.G., “ Nundina 2d of Drmnlanrig ” 

(8414),.4 0 

T. H. G., The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, KG., ^‘Britomartis 2d of Drum^ 
lanxig” (8420). H.O., The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, K G., “ Caro* 
line of Drumianxig ” (8417). 


20 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


20 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 
0 16 0 


20 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


Cony forward, 


£556 8 0 
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Brought forward, £5C6 8 O' 

Section 19. HEIFERS calved after Isfc January 1879. 

1. James Oniiminghazn, Tavhreoeh, Dalbeattie, “Mary 6th,” . • * ^ a ^ 

2. James Cmmiiigham, Tarbreoeh, Dalbeattie, “ Lady Stanley 6th" (3674), 6 0 0 

3. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queenaberry, K.G., “ Nightingale 2d of Drumlanrig 

.. 3 0 ^ 

V. H.C., W. <fc J. Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright, “Susan of Balig 8th.” H. C., 

W. J. Shennan, Balig, Kirkcudbright, “Lucy of Balig 6th.” C., W. & J. 

Balig, Kirkcudbright, Blackie 10th.** ^ 


AYRSHIRE. 


Section 20. BULLS calved before 1st January 1878. 

•1. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbeny, K.<x., “Lord of the Ities,” . 

2 . John Young, Cobblebrae, Falkirk, “King Carthus,” . . . . 

a Robert Waxdrop, GarlafE, Old Cumnock, “Wnttieaton Prince,’* . 

Breeder of Best Bull—William Boyd, Bongang, Girvan, . Silver Medal, 

V. H, C, Duncan Keir, Bucihlyvie, “Bob.” 


20 0 0 - 

10 0 O' 

5 0 0 

0 16 0 


Sectzoh 2L bulls calved after 1st January 1878. 

1. The Duke of Bncclench and Queensbeny, K.G., “ Scottish Chief,” 
3. Duncan Keir, Buchlyvie, “The Baron o’ BncMyvie,” . 

Section 22. BULLS calved after 1st January 1879. 

L Duncan Keir, Buchlyvie, “ Anchentroig,” . , 

2. John Craig, JeUyhilljBishophriggs, “Tom,” . 

3. John Craig, Jellyhill, Bishopbriggs, “ Prince of Dairy,” 

C«, Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, Bart, “ Lord Raglan.” 


20 0 0 - 

10 0 0 


10 0 0 
6 0 0 
3 0 0 


Section 23. COWS in Milk, of any age, 

1. W. A. MacLachlan, of Anchentroig, Balfron, “ Maggie,” 

2. Andrew M'Dowall, Anchtralnre, Stranraer, “ Kate Dalrymple,” 

3. James Scott, Newlands, Bothwell, “Pride of Bothw^,”. 


20 0 0 
10 0 0 - 
5 0 0 


Section 24. COWS in Calf^ of any age, or HEIFERS in Calf, calved 
before 1st January 1878. 

1. The Duke of Bncdeuch and Qneensbeny, K.G., “ Lady 4th of Drumlanrig ” 


(234), . ,. 15 0 0 

2. The Duke of Bncclench and (Qneensbeny, K.G., “ Maggie 3d ” (287)^ . . 10 o 0 

3. The Duke of Bnccleach and Queensberry, K.Gm “ Craigman,” . .500 

G., W. A. MacLachlan, of Anchentroig, Balfron, “Duchess.” 

Section 25. HEIFERS calved after Ist January 1878. 

1 The Duke of Bucdeuch and (Queensbeny, K.G., “ Eva of Drumlanrig,” . 10 0 0 

2. The Duke of Bucdeneh and (Queensbeny, K.G., “ Fairy Queen,” . . 6 0 0 

3. Sir Michael R, Shaw Stewart, Bart, “ Hehe,” . . . . .400 


V. H. Ch The Duke of Bucdeneh and Queensberry,-KG., “Jessie.” H. C., 

Andrew Baird Matthews, Oarsegowan, Newton Stewart, “Nellie,” C., The 
Duke of Buccleuch and Que^berry, K.G., “Bdl of Drusdanrig.** 

Section 26. HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1879. 

1. The Duke of Bucdeneh and Queensberry, K.G., “ Alice of Drumlanrig,” * , 8 0 0 

2. The Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, K.G., “ Maud 2d of Drumlanrig,” . 5 0 0 

3. The Duke of Buccleuch and Queensbeny, K.G., “ Woodbine,” . . .300 

H. C., Duncau Kdr, Buchlyvie, “ Ayr the 3d.’* C.,’ A. B, Matthews, Carsegowan, 

Newton-Stowart, “Marie Antoinette;” 


HIGHLAND. 

Section 27. BULLS calved before 1st January 1878. 

1. James Duncan, Benmore Home Farm, Greenock, “ Donnadiadh Ban,” . 20 0 0 


Carry foward, 


£777 4 0 
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Brought foi-ward, £777 4 0 

2. The Earl of Seafleld, K.T., Castle Graut, Grantown, “ Eorj%" . . . 10 0 0 

3. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, “ Prince Charlie,” . ' . . . 5 0 if 

Breeder o^est BiilWohn Stewart, Bochastle, Callander, . Silver Medal, ' 0 16 0 

V. H. C., The Earl of Breadalbane, Aberfeldy, “ Charlie.” 

Section 28. BULLS calved after 1st January ISTS. 

1. The Earl of Breadalbane, “Fingal,” . . . . , . 20 0 (t 

2. The Earl of Seafleld, K.T., Castle Grant,** Wallace," . . . . 10 0 0 

S. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, **Fear-a-BhaiIe,” . . . .500 


V. H. C., John Stewart, Bochastle, Callander, ‘* Lachlann Odhar.” H. C., James 
Duncan, Benmore Home Fai*m, “ Lord Colin.’* C., James Duncan, Benmore 
Home Farm, ** Alistair Mohr.’’ 


Section 29. COW^ of any age. 

1. Tlie Earl of Seafield, K.T., Castle Grant, **Dulnain,’’ . . . . 20 0 0 

2. John Stewai-t, Dimtulm, Portree, ** Morchuis,” . . . . . 10 0 0 

»a. John Stewart, Bochastle, Callander, *‘Mhaighdeann Bhuidhe,"'. . .500 

V. H. C., James Duncan, Benmore Home Farm, ** Riabhach Mholach." H. 0., 

The Earl of Breadalbane, ** Bell.’* 

Section 30. HEIFERS calved after Ist Januaiy 1877. 

1. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, ** Guanach Bheag,” . . . . 10 0 0 

2. The Earl of Breadalbane, *‘Flora,” . . . . . .600 

3. Hector A. Campbell, Ardfenaig, Bunessan, **Sonasac Odhar," . . .400 


V. H. C., The Earl of Seafield, K.T., Castle Grant, ** Dava.’* H. C., Hector A. 

Camphell, Ardfenaig, “ Dubh Gharbh.*’ C., The Earl of Seafield, K.T., Castle 
Grant, “Nora,” 

Section 31. HEIFERS calved after Ist January 1878. 

1. John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, ** Targheal Og,” . , . .8 0 0’ 

2. The Earl of Breadalbane, ** Stale Bhuldhe,” . . . . .500 

3. James Duncan, Benmore Home Fann, ** Golden Queen,” . . .3 0 0’ 

V. H. C., John Stewart, Duntulm, Portree, ** Guanach,’’ H. C., The Earl of Breacl- 

albane, ** Maiii Riabhach.” 0., James Duncan, Benmore Home Faim, ** Pmlsag 
3d.” 

FAT STOCK. 

Section 32. HIGHLAND OXEN calved after Ist January 1876. 

1. The Earl of Seafield, K.T., Castle Grant, Grantown, ** Alaster,’* . .000 

Section 88. HIGHLAND OXEN calved after Ist January 1877. 

1. The Enrl of Seafield, K.T., Castle Grant, Gmntown, ** Geordie,’’ . .500 

Section 84. POLLED OXEN calved after 1st January 1877. 

1. Robert Jardine, of Castlemillc, M.P., (Galloway), “ Gladstone,” . . 6 o 0 • 

2, Robert Jardine, of Castlomilk, M.P., (Galloway), ♦* Gianville,” . . 3 0 0' 

Section 35. POLLED OXEN calved after 1st January 1878. 
xYo Entt'y, 

Section 36. OXEN of any other Pure or Cross Braed calved after 
1st January 1877. 

1. John Turnbull, Sunlawshill, Kelso, . . . . . .6 0 0' 

Section 87. OXEN of any other Pure <w: Cross Breed calved after 
1st January 1878. 

1. John Tumbnll, Sunlawshill, Kelso, . , . . . ,5 0 0- 

2. The Hon. R. Baillie Hamilton, Langton, Dunse, ** Brace,” . . .200 

Section 38. CROSS-BRED HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1877. 

.Vo Entry, 


Carry foi*ward. 


£932 0 (K 
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. Brought foTwardf £932 0 0 

Section S9. CROSS-BRED HEIFERS calved after 1st January 1878. 

1. The Hon. R. BaSIlle Handlton, Langton, Dunae, . - • .*500 


EXTRA CATTLE. 

Very Highly CommendedL 

Polled Bull, “Toung Viscount” (73G), Sir George Maqpherson Grant, Bart., M.P., 5 0 0 

Highlfoid Ox, The Duke of Roxhurghe, . . . Medium Gold Medal, 6 2 0 

Tni^iftn Cow aud Calf, The Marquis of Lothian, K.T., • • • .500 


Highly Commended. 

Jersey Cow, Sir John Marjorihanks of Lees, Bait., 

Indian Bull, The Marquis of Lothian, E.T., 

Indian Bull, Sir John W, P. Campbell Orde, Bart, 

Commended. 

Jersey Heifer, Sir John Maijoidhanks of Lees, Bart., 
Indian Bull, The Marquis of Lothian, E.T., 

Indian Gov, Sir John W. P. Campbell Orde, Bart., 


Minor Gold Medal, 3 15 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 


. SUver Medal, 0 16 0 

. Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

. Silver Medal, 0 16 0 


£965 5 ,0 


Class H.— HOJRSES 


FOR AGRIOTJLTBRAL PUBPOSES. 

SriinioN TO Tj^vel tee District of tbb Eblso Shov in Season 1880. 

Joseph Bullodi, Oockmuir, Springbum, **ZnIn,” . ... • . 150 0 0 


BEST STALLION for Agiicnltnral purposes. 

David Buidianan, Garscadden Mains, New Eilpatrick, ** Druid ” (1120), Silver Cup, £25 0 0 


BEST MARE for Agricultni'al purposes. 

Jobu Waddell of Inch, Bathgate, Louisa,” . . . Silver Cup, 25 0 0 

Section 1. STALLIONS foaled before 1st January 1877. 

1. David Buchanan, Garscadden Mains, New Eilpatrick, Druid” (1120),. 40 0 0 

2. James M*Nab, Glenochil House, Menstrie, “ Champiou of the North ” (1092), . 30 0 0 

3. Da^d Riddell, Bladchall, Paisley,'^Roseberry” . . . . 20 0 0 

4. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, ** Lord Hairy,” . . . . 10 0 0 

Breeder of Best Stallion—James Milroy, Galdenoch, Stranraer, . Silver Medal, 0 16 0 
V. H C., Joseph Bnlloch, Cockmuir, Spiingbum, “Zulu.” H .CL, Peter Crawford, 

Dumgoyack, Strathblane, " Lochr]^” C, Robert Pollock, The Green, Meams, 

“ Pride of Dunlop ” a244). 


Section Z ENTIRE COLTS foaled after 1st January 1877. 

1. David Ridden, Blackball, Paidey, “Top (JaJlant,” . . . . 

2. Peter Crawford, Dumgoyack, Strathblane, “The Maister,” . * . 

3. Robert Pollock, The Green, Meams, “lord Colin Campbell,” . 

4. David Riddell, Blackhall, Paisley, “Sanquhar” . . . . 

V. H. On Peter Crawford, Dumgoyack, Strathblane, “OtoidimoTe Bob.” HL C., 

John Macdonald, Porterfield, Renfrew, “Johnnie Lad.” C., John Macdonald, 
Porterfield, “Stanley Muir.” 


30 0 0 
20 0 0 
10 0 0 
5 0 0 


Section 3. ENTIRE COLTS foaled after Ist Jonuaiy 1878. 

1. Andrew Montgomery, Boreland, Castle Douglas, “The M'Gr^r,” 

2. James Johnston, Lochbuxnie, MaryhiU, “Lord Douglas,” 

8. Andrew MDowall, Auehtraluxe, Stranraer, “Belted Eni^t,” . 

A Alexander Lang, Gameyland, Paisley, “ Pure Bone,” .... 
V. H. C, David mddell, Blackhall, Paidey, “Count Carie.” H. C., John Hodge, 
Lochill, Mauchline^ ^^Eing of the Lyons.” C., Thomas Muirhead, Townhiil, 
Dnnfennline, “Eing Edward.” . 


20 0 0 
14 0 0 
7 0 0 
4 0 0 


Cany forward, 


£410 16 0 
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Brought fonrard, £410 16 0 
SECTION 4. ENTIRE COLTS foaled after 1st January 1870, 

1. P. J, Cra-wford, Biydekirk Mains, Annan, “ Queensheny,” . . . 15 0 0 

2. James H*41ueen of Crofts, Dalbeattie, “ Robin Hood ” . . . J 8 0 0 

3. James Blyth, Leckiebank, Auchteimuchty, . . . . .400 

4. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, . . . . . .200 


V. H. C., James Johnston, Lochbumie, Maiyhill, “Bend Or.” H. C., Lawrence 
Drew, Merryton, Hamilton. C., James M^Mab, Glenochil House, Menstrie, 

“ Lord Galloway.’’ 

Section 5. MARES {with Foal at foot) foaled before 1st January 
1877. 

1. George Rodger, Arden House, Altrincham, Cheshire, “Mystery,” . . 30 0 0 

2. The Hon. The Master of Blantyre,Sciber8cross, “Queen Mary,” . . 20 0 0 

3. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, “Regina,” . . . 15 0 0 

4. John Waddell of Inch, Bathgate^ “ Bessie Bdl,” . , , .600 

V. H. C., James Blyth, Leckiebank, Auclitermu(dity, “ Dora.” 

^ Section 6. MARES (in Foal) foaled before 1st January 1877. 

1. Robert Murdoch, West Hallside, Hewton, Glasgow, “Adela,” . . . 25 0 0 

2. John Waddell of Inch, Bathgat^ “ Mary Gray,” . . . . 15 0 0 

3. James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie, “Evelyn,” * • . 10 0 0 

4. David Riddell, Blackball, Paisley, “ Madaline,” . , . .500 

H. 0., The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, “Darling.” 

Section 7. FILLIES foaled after 1st January 1877. 

I. John Waddell of Inch, Bathgate, “Loui^’* . . . . . 20 0 0 

2. John M‘Donald, Porterfield, Renfrew, “ Porterfield Maid,’’ . , . 10 0 0 

3. Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart,Bart., Ardgowan, Greenock, “Pansy,” . .600 

4. Lawrence Drew, Merryton, Hamilton, . . . . . .300 

V. H. C., Andrew M‘Dowall, Auchtralure, Stranraer, “ Maybelle.” K, 0., David 

Buchanan, Garscadden Mains, Mew Eilpatiick, “ May Queen.” 

Section 8. FILLIES foaled after Ist January 1878. 

1. Robert Murdoch, West Hallside, Newton, Glasgow, “ Princess,” . . 15 0 0 

2. John Howatson, Fulwood, Stewarton, “Young Moggie,” • . ,800 

3. The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall, Manchester, “ Lassie,” . . .400 

4. Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart, Bart, Ardgowan, Greenock, “Annet Lyle.” . 2 0 0 

V. H. C., Lord AfthuriCedl, Orchard Mains,!Innerleithen, “Kelpie.” H G., 

Alexander Lang, Gameyland, Paisley, “Justice.” 0., The Earl of Ellesmere, 

Worsley Hall, Manchester, “Thistle.” 

Section 9. FILLIES foaled after 1st January 1879. 

1. James Ficken, Laigh, Langside, Craigie, Kilmarnock, “Nancy,” . . 10 0 0 

2. William Taylor, Park Mains, Inchhman, Paisley, “Sheila,” , . ,500 

3. Robert Murdoch, West Hallside, Newton, Glasgow, “She^’’ . . .300 

4. Robert Shirra Gibb, Boon, Lauder, “Daffodil,” . . . , .200 

H. C., George Simson, Couitliill, Kelso, “ Jlp,” 

Section- 10. DRAUGHT GELDINGS foaled before Ist January 1877. 

I. David Riddell, Blackball, Paisley, ** Colin,’* . . . . . 10 0 0 

2. R. G. Graham, Bumfoot-on-Esk, Longtown, “Jock,” . ... . 500 

3. Alexander Scott, 24 Meams Street, Greenock, “Earl of Craigie,” , . 8 0 0 

.Segtion^IL draught GELDINGS foaled after 1st Januaxy 1877. 

1. The Hon. The Master of Blantyre, Scxlberscross, “ The Duke,” . . .800 

2. Robert Jardine of CasfiIemilk,M.P., Lockerbie, “Jolly,” . . . .400 

3. John Thompson, Baillieknowe, Kelso, “ Charlie,” . . . .200 

y. H. 0., The Hon. The Master of Blantyre, “The Diamond,” 

HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

Section 12. BROOD MARES (with Foal at fbot), suitable for field. 

1. Miss Margaret Humble, Cardew, Dalston, Carlisle, “Kate.” , . . 0 0 

2. Robert Henderson, East Gordon, Gordon, “ Jezebel,” . . . . 10 0 0 


Carry forward, £714 16 0 
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Brought fomrd, £714 16 0 

8. B, P. Sdby, Pawston, Comhai-on-Tweed, « Confldeuce,” 6 0 0 

C., John Th mtnmnnd of Blackrafhvexiy Perth, ‘*^f)uche88.” 

Sbchok la MARES or GEIDINGS soitaWe for Add, foaled before 
1st January 1876. 

1. John CL Stwlcer, Stagahaw House, Corbridge-on-iyne, Gelding, “Gamhler,” . 
a 'Wmiam Anderson, Houghton, Carlisle, Gelding, ** Paleface," 
a James Jamieson, Edinburgh, Gelding, “ Indian Warrior,” 

H. C., Robert Dand, jun., Huxley Hall, Addington, Gelding, “Deerfoot’* C., 

James Mofiat, Crosby-on-Eden, CailMe, Gelding, Coundllor.'' 

SEcnoir 14. MARES or GELDINGS suitable for Md, foaled after 
1st January 1876. 

I . Michael Wright, Charlton, Bellingham, Gelding, “The Dnke," . . 30 0 0 

2 * William Anderson, Houghton, Carlisle, Gelding, “The Mystery," . . 15 0 0 

a George Dove, CrosBflat, St Boswells, Gelding, “Telephone,” . . . 10 0 0 

E. 0., James Robeson, Springwells, Cddstream, Gdding, “SilvertaiL" 

Sbghos 15. MARES or GELDINGS stable as hackneys or road¬ 
sters, betireen 14 and 15 hands high. 

LNoAward. 

1 James Robeson, l^rhigwdla, Cdddream, Mare,Jenny Nettles,” . .400 

'Sncnosia STALLIONS, MARES, or GELDINGS for Leaping. 

L WSBam Mnnxo, 5 Gian^ Terrace^ Edinburgh, Gelding; Greyfiiar,” 20 

2. Thomas Fraser Hunter, Bedes HoUs^ Coldstream, Mare, “ Kate,” . 10 

a EedQey DsTison, TiMngtm Sail, Morpeth, Gdding; “ Gimlet,” 

H. C, John Diddnson, Chesterwood, Hayden Bridge, Mare, “Lady Aimshrong.’* 


EXTRA HORSEa 
Commended. 

William Webster, Fahiaw, Ayton, Mare," lightfoot,” . . SUyer Medal, 0 16 

William Walaon Campbell, M.D., Dunse, Gdding, “ Bryan O’Linn,” Silver Medal, 0 16 

PONIES. 

SBcnosr 17. HIGHLAND STALLIONS, 14} hands high and under. 

'No Entry. 


Sbctiok la HIGHLAND MARES or GELDINGS between 13 and 
14} handshigh. 

1. NoAwardL 

2. George Nid>et, Rmnbleton, Greenlaw, Mara, “Her Grace,” . .300 


Sncziorr 19. MARES or GELDINGS between 12} and 14 hands 
high. 

L Thomas Elliot, Eindhope, Jedburgh, Gelding, “The Shepherd,” 

2. Lord Polwarth, Mertoun House, St Boswdls, Mare, “ Gift,” 

3, Uond Maitland Eirwan, Belhigg, CasQeDouglas, Mare, “Fanny,” . 

CL, John Brown, East Househjres, Galashida, Mare, “Maggie,” 

Sncnoir 20. MARES or GELDINGS under 12} hands high. 

1, Robert Ramsay, Blppilaw, Newtown St Boswells, Mare, “Taffy,” , 

2. Robert Kay, Linton Bankhead, Kelso, Mare, “Aimie,” . 

8. G. HL Nioon, Dundee, Mare, “Petite,” . . . . 

C., Andrew Thomson of Mainhill, St Boswells, Mare, ” FlossiOi” 


6 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 0 0 


6 0 0 
3 0 0 
1 0 0 


Class III.—SHEEP. 


8 0 


CHEVIOT. 

SExmm L TUPS, 8 Shear and upwards. 
L John A. Johnstone, Archhank, Moffat, 

2. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedhargh, 


Carryforward, £12 o o 
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Brouglit forward, ^£12 0 0 
S. Jolin A Johnstone, Archhank, Moffat,. . . . . .200 

V. H. C., Robert Laidlavr, Rodono, Selkirk. H. C., Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, 

Jedhnrg^. G., Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

Section 2. TUPS, 2 Shear. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . . , . . 12 0 0 

2. James Biydon, Einndliead, Moffat, . . . . . .800 

3. John A Johnstone, Archbank, Moffkt, . . . . .400 

V. H. C., James Brydon, Einnelhead, Moffat. H. G», John A. Johnstone, Archhank, 

Mofbt. 0., John A. Johnstone, Archbank, Moffat. 

Section 3. SHEABLinG TUPS. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . . . . . 12 0 0 

2. James Brydon, Einnelhead, Moffat, ... . . . .800 

3. James Brydon, Einnelhead, .Moffat,, • . . , . .400 

V. H. C., John A Johnstone, Archhank, Moffat. H. €., Thomas ElUoi^ Hindhope, 

Jedburgh. C„ Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh. 

Section 4. Pens of 5 EWES, above 1 Shear, with I^ambs. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . . . . 10 0 0 

.Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . . . . .500 

8. John Rohson, Bimess, Otterhum, Northumberland, . . . .200 

LAMBS. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . . . . « 2 0 0 

2. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . . . . .10 0 

C., John Robson, Otterbum, Northumberland. 

Section 5. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GXMMERS. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . , . . . . 10 0 0 

2. Thomas Elliot, Hindhope, Jedburgh, . . • . .‘.500 

3. John Robson, Bii-ness, Otterbum, Northumberland, . . . .200 

C.y Sir G. Graham Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart. 

BLACKFACEB. 

Section 8. TUPS, 8 Shear and upwards. 

L David Foyer, EnowOhead, Oompsie, . . . . . .800 

2. John Craig, South Halls, Strathaven, . . . . . . 4 0 0, 

8. John MTntj^e and John M'Onie, Ballygreggan, North Moil, Campbeltown, . 2 0 0 

V. H. C., John Fleming, Ploughland, Stratliaven. H. C., John Fleming, Ploughland, 

Strathaven. C.^ David Foyer, Enowehead, Campsle. 

Section 7. TUPS, 2 Shear, 

1 David Foyer, EnowOhead, Campsie, . . . . . . 12 0 0 

2. John Fleming, Ploughland, Strathaven, . , . . .800 

3. John Craig, South Halls, Strathaven, . . . . . * 4 0 0 

V« H. C, Patrick Melrose, West I^och, Eddlestone. H. C., James Duncan of 

Benmore, Blalrmore. C., James Gray, Harperigg, Mid-Calder. 

Section 8. SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. David Foyer, Enowehead, Campsie, •. . . . . . 12 0 0 

2. David Foyer, Enowehead, Campsie, . . . . . . 8 .0 0 

3. John Fleming, Ploughland, Strathaven, . . . . .400 

V. H. C., John Fleming, Ploughland, Strathaven. H. C., James Ciulg, Monktonhill, 

Monkton. C., David Foyer, Enowehead, Campsie. 

Section 9. Pens of 5 EWES, above 1 Shear, with Lambs. 

1. Patrick Melrose, West Loch, Eddlestone, . . . . .10 0 0 

2. Matthew Henderson, The Hope, Allendale Town, . . . .500 

3. James Duncan, Benmore Home Farm, Greenodk, . . . .200 

V, H. C., Matthew Henderson, The Hope, Allendale Town. 

LAMBS. ^ 

1. James Duncan, Benmoiw Home Farm, Greenock, . . . .200 

2. Patrick Melrose, West Loch, Eddlestone, . • - , .10 0 


Carry forward, £181 o 0 
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Brought forward, £181 0 0 


Sscno^r 10. Fens of 5 SHEABLING EWES or GIMMEBS. 

1. James Duncan, Benmore Home Fann, . . • . . . • 10 0 0 

2. Matthew Henderson, The Hope, Allendale Town, . , . .800 

3. Matthew Henderson, The Hope, Allendale Town, . . . .200 

y. H. John T. Dodd, Catdeugh, Otterhum 

BOBDEB LEICESTEB. 

TvfEEDfDXLE GOLD ME]>Ai..^Best BOBDEB LEICESTEB Tap in the Tard. 

Bohert Fender, Horthfidd, Coldingham, . • • . . . 20 0 0 


SscnON IL TUPS 8 Shear and upwarda 

1. Bohert Fender, Northfleld, Coldingham, ..... 

2. Andrew- Smith, Castlemain^ Gifford, 

3. Alexander Balxi, Legais, Siitchell, Kelso, . . ' . 

y. E. C, Andrew Smith, CaatLemains, GilEOrd. E C., Bohert Calder, litUe Swinton, 
Gcddstream. 


8 0 0 
4 0 0 
2 0 0 


Seotiok 12;. TUPS, 2 Shear. 

1. Samnel Jack, Merdngton, Coldstream,...... 

2. Bichard Tweedie, Ttie Forest, OattericlE, ..... 

S. JolmAjnBlie,Hillead, IjoanheadjEdinhorgh, . . . , . 

Sbcxi^W 18. SHEABLTNG TUPS. 

1. Thomas dark, Oldhamstodfes Main^ Codkhnmspath, . . . ' . 

2. Arthur James Balfohr of Whit^n^^tunA M.P., Pxestonktrk, 

3. Bohert Wallace, Anchenhratn, Manchline, ..... 
V. H. C., Samnel Jack, Mer^gton, Cddatream. H, C., Thomas Hume, Wormerlaw, 

Coldstream. €., Arthur James Balfour of Whittlng^ame, M.P., Prestonkirk. 

SscTXon 14. Pens of S EWES ahore 1 Shear. 

1. Bohert Calder, little S-wintdn, Coldstream, ..... 

2. James Nishet of Lamhden, Greenlaw, ...... 

3. Bichard Tweedie, The For^ Oatteiick, ..... 
V* E C., Arthur James Balfour, H.P., of Whlttinghame, Prestonkirk. 

Sectxow is. Pens of S SHEABLING EWES or GBOIEBS. 

1. George Simson, Conrthill, Kelso, ...... 

2. Thomas dark, Oldhamstocks Mains, Cockhumqpath, . , - . 

8. Robert Kay, Linton Bankhead, Kdlso, ... ... 

V. E C, Robert Calder, little Swinton, Coldstream. E C., Charles E. Hay, Brad- 
House, Belford, Korthnmberland. C., James l^isbet of Lamhden, Greenlaw. 


12 0 0 
8 0 0 
4 0 0 


12 0 0 
8 0 0 
4 0 0 


10 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 


10 0 0 
5 0 0 
2 0 0 


SEcnoTf 16. Pens of 1 Aged TUP, 2 EWES, 2 GIMMEBS, 2 EWE 
LAMBS, and 2 SHEARLING TUPS. The Ewes to have Lambs in 
Season 1880, and all bred by Exhibitor, except Aged Tup. 

1. Thomas Clark, Oldhamstodles Mains, Cockbumspath^ . . . • 15 0 0 

2. John Thompson, BaiDieknowe, Kdso^ , . . . . . 10 0 0 

3. James Nisbetof Lambden, Greenlaw, . . . . . .500 

V. H. C., Robert Calder, Little Swinton, Coldstream. 

LEICESTER. 

SEcnoar 17. TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1, Thomas Sndth, Powrie, Dundee, . , . . \ .300 

Secxiojt is. SHEARLING TUPS. 

3. Thomas Smith, Powrie, Dundee, . , . . , .300 

Section 19. Pens of 5 EWES above 1 Shear.>—*No Entry. 

Section 20. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWFS or GIMMEBS.—No Entiy. 


COTSWOLD AND LINCOLN. 
Section 2L TUPS above 1 Shear. 

1. Simon Beattie, Preston Hall, Annan (Cotswold), 

2. Francis Gibson, Woolmet, Dalkeith (Cotswold), 


Carry forward, £855 0 0 
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SaoTioJT 22. SHEARLINd TUPS. 

1. Simon Beattie, Preston Hall, Annan (Cotswold), 

# 

Section 23. Pens of 5 EWES a'boye 1 Shear. 


Brought forward, £355 
3 


1.* Francis Gihson, Woolmet, BaJkeith (Ootswold)^ . . . ~ . 3 

Section 24. Pen of 5 SBEAELING EWES or GIMMERS.—Not forward. 


SHORT WOOLLED (SHROPSHIRE). 

Section 25. TUPS ahoye 1 Shear. 

1. The Earl of Zetland, Aske, Richmond, Yorkshire, .... 

2. Lord Polwarth, HmaWe, Upper Keith, ..... 

3. Simon Beattie, Preston Hall, Annan, ...... 

C., The Earl of Mansfield, KT., Scone Palace, Perth. 

, Section 26. SHEARLING TUPS. 

1. Lord Polwarth, Hnmhie, Upper Keith, ..... 

2. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Oastle, Forfar, .... 

8. The Earl of Zetland, Aske, Richmond, Yorksh^ .... 

V.H. 0., The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar. H. C., The Earl of 

Strathmore, Glamis Castle, Forfar. C., Francis Gihson, Woolmet, Dalkeith. 

Section 27. Pens of 5 EWES ahoye 1 Shear. 

1. Francis Gihson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, ...... 

2. Simon Beattie, Preston Hall, Annan, ...... 

3. Lord Polwarth, Hnmhie, Upper Keltli, ...... 

Section 28. Pens of 5 SHEARLING EWES or GIMMERS. 

L The Earl of Zetland, Aske, Richmond, Yorkshire, .... 

2. The Earl of Strathmore, Glamis Castlei Forfar, .... 

3. Francis Gihson, Woolmet, Dalkeith, . . . . >. 

EXTRA SECTIONS. 

Section 29. Pens of 5 CHEVIOT Wethers, not above 3 Shear. 

1. Thomas Elliot, Hlndhope, Jedhui^h, ...... 

Section 30. Pens of 5 BLAOKFACED WETHERS, not above 4 
Shear. 

1. Thomas Roy, Ballendrick, Bridge of Earn, ..... 

Section 81. Pens of 5 HALF-BRED WETHER HOGGS, not above 1 
Shear. 

1. Robert Logan, Birkenside, Earlston, ...... 

Section 32. Pens of 5 CROSS-BRED WETHER HOGGS, not above 
1 Shear.—No Entry. 


3 

2 

1 


3 

2 

1 


3 

2 

1 


3 

2 

1 


4 


4 


4 


EXTRA SHEEP. 

Highly Commended. 

Breton Tup, The Marqnis of Lothian, K.T., Monteviot, Jedburgh, Silver Medal, 0 

Breton Tup, The Marquis of Lothian, K.T., . . . Silver Medal, 0 

Five Breton Ewes and five Lambs, The Marquis of Lothian, E.T., Silver Medal, 0 


£899 

Class IV.-SWINE. 

LARGE BREED. 

Seooson 1* BOARS. 

1. The Earl of Ellesmere, Woridey HaU, Manchester^ .... 8 

2. Thomas Wight, Pilmuir, Lauder, ... . , . .4 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


0 0 


IG 0 
16 0 
16 0 

S 0 


0 0 
0 0 


Oorry forward, £12 0 0 
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Brought forwai’d, £12 0 0 


SEcnoN 2. SOWS. 

1. The Earl of Ellc^ere, Wordej Hall, Manchester, 

S, William Mac^nald, Woodlands, Perth, 

3. Soxnner Logan, Birkenside, Earlston, .... 

Sechok 8. Pens of 3 PIGS, not above 8 montibs old. 
L The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsle 7 Hall, Manchester, 

2. Br John Batty Tnke, Saughton Hall, Edinburgh, 

3. Bobert Wallace, Auchenbrain, Manchline, 

H. Om Br John Batty Take, Saughton Hall, Edinburgh. 

BLAOH or BERESHIBE. 
Seotzok 4. BOARS. 

I. C. E. Buckering, Whitehoe, Eirton Lindsey, . 

2. C. E. Bnckeiing, Whit^oe, Eirton Lindsey, . 

3. Benjamin St John Ackers, Pxinknash Park, P^sivick, 

SBCTZcnr 5. SOWS. 

1. 0. £. Bnckeiing, Whitehoe, Eiiton Lindsey, . 

2. C. E. Dnekazing, Whit^oe^ Eirton Undsey, . 

S. Benjamin Sit John Ackex% Piinknash Park, Painswick, 

Sbctiok 6. Pens of 8 HGS, sot above 8 months old. 
L C. E. Bnckeiing^ Whitehoe, Eirton Lindsey, 

2. C. E. Bucketing, Whitehoe, Eirton Lindsey, . 

fiMAT.T. BREED. 


Section 7. BOARS. 

1. The Earl of Ellesmere, Woisley Hall, Manchester, . . 

Section 8. SOWS. 

1. James Duncan of Benmore Home Farm, Greenock,. 

2, The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsley Hall. Manchester, 

SscTtON 9. Pens of 3 PIGS, not above 8 months old. 
1. The Earl of Ellesmere, Worsdey Hall, Manchester, 


6 0 0 
8 0 0 
10 0 


4 0 0 
2 0 0 
10 0 


8 0 0 
4 0 0 
2 0 


8 0 0 
3 0 0 
10 0 


4 0 0 
2 0 0 


8 0 0 

0 0 0 

3 0 0 

4 0 0 


EXTRA SWIHE. 

* Highly Commended. 

Six Pigs, C. £. Buckering, Whitehoe, Eirton, Lindsey, Silver Medal, 0 16 0 

£80 10 0 


Class V.—POULTRY, 


BORKIEG, Silver Grey. Cock.—1. Frauds Gibson, Woolmct, Dalkeith, . .£100 

2. James Cranston, Holestane, Hhomhlll, . . 0 10 0 

BOREIHG, saver Grey. 2 Hens-L Alex. M*Ara, Culdees, Mnthill, Perthshire, . 10 0 

2. James Cranston, Holestane^ Thornhill, . . 0 10 0 

BOREING, Safer Grey. CockereL—1, Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, . 10 0 

2. James Cranston, Holestane, Thornhill, . . 0 10 0 

DOREIHG, saver Grey. 2 PuUets.—1, Patrick Gardiner, Newhigg^n,Anchterarder, 10 0 
2. Walter Ovens, Torr, Castle Douglas, . . 0 10 0 

BOREIHG, Cold. Codk.—Not foxvrard. 

BOREING, Cold. 2 Hen&—Not forward. 

DORKING, CdA CockerelL—1. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart., M.P., The 

Castle, Ballindalloch, . . , • .10 0 

2. T. 4; J. M Arthur, 64 Stirling Street, Alva,. . 0 10 0 

DORKING, Cold. 2 PuRets.—1. Sir George Macpherson Grant, Bart, MP., The 

Castle, Ballindalloch, . . , . . .10 0 


Carry forward, £8 10 0 
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Brought forward, 


GOGHIN-CHINA Cock.-~l. James Stoole, 62 North Church Street, Dundee, 

• 2. William Street, Stirling, .... 

COCHIN-CHINA 2 Hens.—Not forward. 

CO«HIN-OHINA CockerOL—1. T. & J. MArthur, 64 Stirling Street, Alva, 
COCHIN-CHINA. 2 Pulleta—1. T. ds J. M'Arthur, 64 Stirling Street, Alva, 
BRAHMAPOOTRA Cock.—1. William NicoU, jun., 148 Scouringbum, Dundee, . 
^ 2. Hiss Lucy Hunter, Antons Hill, Coldstream, 

BRAHMAPOOTRA. 2 Hens.—1. John Sandeman, 15 Strathmartine Road, Dundee, 
BRAHMAPOOTRA. CockereL—1. No award. 

2. T. & J. M‘Arthur, 64 Stirling Street, Alva, . 

. BRAHMAPOOTRA 2 Pullets.—T. Ss J. McArthur, 64 Stilling Street, Alva, 
SPANISH. Cock.— No entry. 

SPANISH. 2 Hens.-—!. William Street, Stirling, ..... 
^ ^PANTfiTT- Cociker^—1. James Norval, Hawkhill, Alloa, .... 

2. Thomas T. Charlton, Browndeanlaws, Jedburgh, . 
SPANISH. 2 Pulleta—L No award. 

2. James Norval, Hawkhill, Alloa, 

SCOTCH OBEY. Cock.—1. Thomas Clarkson, Caledonian Tile Works, Braidwood, 
Carluke, ....... 

2. Andrew Reid, Netherton, Caimlcha^ Thankerton, 
SCOTCH GREY. 2 Hens.—L Thomas Clarkson, Caledonian Tile Works, Braidwood, 
Carluke, 

2. W. B. Park, Abhotsmeadow, Mehnse, 

SCOTCH GREY. Cockerel.—1. Alexander Hamilton, Braidwood Tile Works, Car¬ 
luke, ....... 

2. W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, 


SCOTCH GREY. 2 PuUets.—L Alexander Hamilton, Braidwood Tile Works, Car¬ 
luke, ...... 

2. W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, 

HAMBURG, Pencilled Cock.—1. A. Warwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie, . . 

2. James Musgrave, Marquis of Granby Inn, Long- 
town, ...... 

HAMBURG, PendRed. 2 Hens.—1. A. Warwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonhie, 
HAMBURG, Pendlled. CodkereL—L A. Warwick, Outerwoodliead, Canonbie, 

2. James Musgrave, Marquis of Granby Inn, Long- 
« town, ...... 

HAMBURG, Pendlled. 2 PuUets.—1. A. Warwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie, 
HAMBURG, Spangled Cock.—1. A. Warwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie, •. 

2. J. R. Alexander Rae, Park Terrace, Hamilton, 
HAMBURG, Spangled. 2 Hens.—1. W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, 

2. A. Warwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie, . 
HAMBURG, Spangled. Cockerel.—1. W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, 
HAMBURG, Spangled. 2 PuUets.—I. W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose, 
POULTRY—Any other Pure Breed, Cook,—1. W. B, Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose 
(Creve Cceur), ...... 

2. James Falconer, St Ann’s, Lasswade, (Langsham), 
POULTRY—Any otlier Pure Breed. 2 Hens.—I. W, R, Park, Abbotsmeadow, 
Melrose (Creve Cceur), . . . . . 

POULTRY—Any other Pure Breed. Cockerel.—L W. R. Park, Abbotsmeadow, 
Melrosb (Creve Ccenr), ..... 

POULTRY-nAny other Pure Breed. 2 PuUets.—!. No award. 

2. W. B. Park, Abbotsmeadow, Melrose (Creve Coeur), 
GAME—Black or Brown Reds. Cock.—L D. Harley, HiUwood, Batho, 

2. D. Harley, HiUwood, Batho, 

GAME—Black or Brown Beds. 1 Hen.—L John Brough, 22 London Boad, Carlisle, 
2. James Falconer, St Ann’s, Lasswade, 

GAME—Blade or Brown Bods. CockereL—1. James Falconer, St Ann’s, Lasswade, 
2. D. Harley, HiUwood, Batho, 


£B 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
X 0 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 

0 10 0 
10 0 

10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 

0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 

0 10 0 
10 0 
X 0 0 

0 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 
10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 

10 0 

0 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 


Carryforward, £4S 10 0 
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Brought fonrard, ie43 10 0 

game—B lack or Brown Reds. 1 Pullet.—1. J>. Harley, Hillwood, Rafcho, . 10 0 

2. D. Harley, Hillwood, Batho, . . . ^ 0 10 0 

GAME—Any other Pure Breed. Cock.—1. D. Harley, HiUwood, Ratho (Duckwing), 10 0 

2. James Falconer, St Ann's, Lasswade (Pile), . . 0 10^ 0 

G-AME—Any other Pure Breed. 1 Hen.—1. D. Harley, Hillwood, Ratho (Duckwing), 1 0 0 

2l D. Harley, BHllwood, Ratho (Duckwing), . . 0 10 0 

C-AME—Any other Pure Breed- Cockerel—1. D. Harley, Hillwood, Ratho (Duck¬ 
wing), . . . . . . .10 0 

2. James Musgrave, Marquis of Oranhy Inn, Long- 

town (Lemon Pile), . . . 0 10 0 

game—A ny other Pure Breed. 1 Pullet—1. D Harley, Hillwood, Ratho (Duck- 

•Jrtng), . . ♦ . . .10 0 

2. James Musgrave, Marquis of Granby Inn, Long- 

town (Lemon Pile), . . . . 0 10 0 

BANTAMS—Game. Cock.—1. Alexander Frew, Kirkcaldy. . . .10 0 

2. James Falconer, St Ann's, Lasswade, . . 0 10 tl^ 

BANTAMS—Game. 1 Hen.—1. D. Harley, Hillwood, Ratho, . .10 0 

2. Miss Jane M. FJw, Kirkcaldy, . . . 0 10 0 

BANTAMS—Game. Codceiel—L James Falconer, St Ann's, Lasswade, . . 10 0 

2. J. D. Donald, 48 King Street, Montrose, . . 0 10 0 

BANTAMS—Game. A Pullet—L James Falconer, St Ann’s, Lasswade, . . 10 0 

2. J. D. Donald, 48 King Street, Montrose, . . 0 10 0 

BAISTAMS-Sehiight. Cock.—L Miss Bessiq P. Frew, Kirkcaldy, . .10 0 

BANTAMS—Sehright 2 Hens —L Frederick Lewis Roy of Nenthom, K^, . 10 0 

2. Miss Rohina Frew, Kirkcaldy, . . 0 10 0 

BANTAMS—Sebright- Cockerd.-No Entry. 

BANTAMS-Sebright. 2 PuUets.—No Entry. 

BANTAMS—Any other Pure Breed. Cock.!—1. Miss Rachd C. Frew, Kirkcaldy 

(Cuckoo), . . . . .10 0 

BANTAMS—Any other Pure Preed. 2 Hens—L J. D. Donald, 48 King Street, 

Montrose (Black Rose Comb), . . .10 0 

2. No Award. 

BANTAMS—Any other Pure Breed. Cockerel—L Mrs Frew, Sinclairton, Kirkcaldy 

(Black), . . . . .10 0 

2 A. Alexander, West Unton (Black), . . 0 10 0 

BANTAMS—Any other Pure Breed. 2 Pulieta—1. No Award. 

2. Robert Frew, sen., Kirkcaldy (Black), . . 0 10 0 

DUCES—T?hite Aylesbury. Drake.—^1. D. Harley, Hillwood, Ratho. . . 10 0 

DUCKS—White Ayledbury 1 Duck.—!. D. Harley, BBlwood, Ratho, . . 10 0 

DUCES—White Aylesbury. Drake (Young),—L William Hood, Edgerston Rigg, 

Jedburgh, . . . . .10 0 

2. William H. Glass, St John Lane, Hamilton, , 0 10 0 

DUCKS—White Ayledrary. 1 Dnckling.—1. William H. Glass, St John Lane, 

Hamilton,. . . . . .10 0 

DUCKS—Rouen. Drake.—L Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, Tayport, Fife, 10 0 

2. James and Waltei* Birch, Sefton, Seaforth, Uverpool, 0 10 0 

DUCKS—^Roueo. IDuck.—^1. Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, Tayport, Fife, 10 0 

2. James and Walter Birch, Sefton, Seaforth, Livetpool, 0 10 0 

DUCKS—Rouen. Drake (Young).—!. Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, 

Tayport, Fife, . . . . .10 0 

2. James Blyth, Leckiebank, Auchtermudity, . . 0 10 0 

DUCES—Rouen. 1 Duckling.—!. James Blyth, Leckiebank, Auchtermuchty, . 10 0 

2. Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, Tayport, 

. . . . . . 0 10 0 
DUCKS—Anyother Pure Breed. Drake,—L Mrs Logan, Birkenside, Earlston(P^n), 10 0 

2. James Duncan, Benmore Home Farm, Greeno(k 

(Muscovy), ..0 10 0 

DUCKS—Any other Pore Breed. IDuck.—L Mrs Logan, Birken5ide,Earl5tonCPdcin), 10 0 

2. Miss Ormiston, Rutherford Mill, Kelso (Muscovy). 0 10 0 


Carry forward, £77 0 0 
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Brought forward, 

DUCES—Any other Pure Breed. Drake (Tonng).—^Mrs Logan, Birkenside, Earlston 
(Pekin), ...... 

DUCKS—Any other Pure Breed. 1 Duckling.—L Mre Logan, Birkentdde, Earlston 
(Pekin), ...... 

^ 2. James Duncan, Benmore Home Farm, Greenock, 

(Muscovy). ...... 




TURKEYS—Any Pm*e Breed—Cock.—1, A. Warwick, OuterwoOdhead, Canonhie 
(Cambridge), ..... 

2. Admiral Maitland Dougall of Scotscraig, Tayport, Fife, 
(Black Norfolk), ..... 
TURKEYS—Any Pure Breed. 1 Hen.—1. James and Walter Birch, Sefton, Seaforth, 
Liverpool (Cambridge), .... 

2. Admiral Maitland Dougall of ^otscraig, Tayport, Fife, 

(Black Norfolk). 

TURKEYS—Any Pure Breed. Cock (Poult).—Not forward. 
pRKEYS—Any Pure Breed. 1 Hen (Poult).—Not forward. 

EBSE—Any Pure Breed. Gander.—James and Walter Birch, Sefton, Seaforth, 
Liverpool, ...... 

2. A. Warwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie (Grey Toulouse), 
GEESE—^Any Pure Breed. 1 Goose.—!. James and Walter Birch, Sefton, Seaforth, 
Liverpool, ..... 

2. A. Wajrwick, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie (Grey Toulouse), 
GEESE—Any Pure Breed. Gander (Young).—!, A. Warwick, Outerwoodliead, 
Canonbie, . . . , . 

2. James Duncan, Benmore Home Farm (Toulouse), 
•GEESE—Any Pure Breed. ! Gosling.-!. James and Walter Birch, Sefton, Seaforth, 
Liverpool, ..... 

2. A. Warwiclc, Outerwoodhead, Canonbie, 


^677 0 0 
10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 
10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
0 10 0 

10 0 
OJIO 0 


Class YI.—WOOL. 

Section 1. Five Fleeces of CHEVIOT WHITE WOOL. 

1. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, Noilhumberland, . 

'2. John Robson, Newton, Bellingham, Northumberland, . 

C., Adam Calder, Halterbum, Kelso. 

Section 2. Five Fleeces of BLACKFACED WHITE WOOI* 
1. Matthew Henderson, Hope, AUendale Town, .... 
Section a. Five Fleeces of LEICESTER WOOL. 

1. Richard Tweedie, The Forest, Oatterick, .... 

2. Adam Middlemas, Ancinim Craig, Jedburgh, .... 


£88 10 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 

3 0 0 

3 0 0 
2 0 0 

£13 0 0 


CALEDONIAN APIARIAN SOCIETY. 


Grant to, for 1880, 

David Wood, Benmore.—Observatory Hive, 
James Johnstone, Touch, Bee-Driving, . 


. £20 ' 0 0 
Silver Medal, 0 18 0 
Silver Medal, 0 16 0 


£21 12 0 


ABSTRACT OF PREMIUMS. 


Cattle. . . . £965 5 0 

Horses, ... 894 8 0 

Sheep, ... 899 8 0 

Swine, ... 80 16 0 

Poultry, . ’ . . 88 10 0 

Wool, ... 13 0 G 

■Caledonian Apiaiian Society, 31 12 0 


£2462 19 0 




42 JTJBaES AND ATTENDING MEMBEES AT KELSO SHOW, 1880, 


LIST OF JUDGES. 

SHOBraoBEr.—Robert Brace, Manor House Farm, Great Smeaton, Northallerton; Robert 
Jefferson, Preston Hows, Whitehaven; Charles Smith, Whittinghame, Prestonklrk, • 

PoLLsn Aitgus OB Abbedbbn.— Alexander F. Leslie, Braco, Keith; George Philip, Boynds,. 
Inverurie; George J. Walker, Hillside House, Portlethen, AberdeeiL ^ 

Gaiiowat.— Janies Gifford, Torhous^e^ Bladno(^ Wigtownshire; John Thomson, 8 Aber» 
cromby Terrace, Castle-Bouglas. 

Wiiiiflrn Blaoaing, Tillichewan, Alexandria, N.B.; John Ritchie, Broadwood,. 
Coylton, Ayrshire; Hugh Roger, HOlhead, Kilmarnock. 

HiGHXA 2 n>.—Donald A. M*Diannid, Killiemore, KilSnichen, Anchnacralg; John HaOkinto^,. 
Sooth Kinrara, Aviemore. 

Fat Siogs.— James Deans, Dalkeith Park, Dalkeith; John H. Dickson of Corstorphlne, 
Saughton Mains, Edinburgh. 

Dbaxjgbx Stallions akd Entibb Colts. —wmiasn Ford, Fenton Barns, Drem; John Gal- 
brsJth, Cray Cunningham, KiUeam; Thomas Kerr, Whitehill, Sanquhar. 

Dbaxtght MAitutfl, FxLLiBs, AND Geldinos.— William Gray, Muncraig, Kirkcudbright; James* 
Park, Dechmont, CambuMang; William Renwick, Yoker Mains, Yoker, Glasgow. 

Hdntbbs, Rqadstbbs, PoNiBS, AND ExTBA HoBSBS. —Sir Whliam Baillie of Polkemmet, 
Bart, Whitburn; Andrew Gillon of Wallhofuse, Bathgate; John W. J. Paterson, Terrona,. 
Lans^olm. 

Ckbvxo^.—J ames Asrchibald, Duddlngstone, South Queensferry; J- B. Dudgeon, Crakalg,. . 
Ckil^ie; Thomas Elliot, Blackhangh, GalsishiOls. 

Blackfaced.— Robert Buchanan, Letter, Killesrn; James A Gordon, Udale, Inrer- 

gordon; John Hamilton, Conenlsh, Tyndrnm. 

Bobdbb Lbiobstbb.—3L. C GhrSsp, Hawkhill, Alnwidc; William S. Ferguson, Frlaxton, Perth ^ 
Charles Lyall, Old Montrose, Montrose. 

Lbicbbteb, CoTSWoiD, Lincoln, and Shobt-Woolibd. — Thomas Ferguson, Kinnocihtry». 
GonparrAngus; Thomas Harris, Stonylane House, Bromsgrove. 

SwiNBL—The Judges of Fat Stock. 

Poultry.— James Dixon, North Park, Clayton, Bradford; John Young, Hailes Cottage, Kings- 
knowe, Slateford. 

Wool.—T he Judges of the yarious Classes of Sheep. 


LIST OF ATTENDING MEMBERS. 

Sborthobn.—F rederick Lewis Roy of Nenthorn, Kdso; James Tuinbull, Lempitlaw, Eastfield,. 
Kelso. 

Follbd Angus ob Abebdben.— George Pott of Potbnrn, Linthaughlee, Jedburgh; Robert 
Robertson, Ladyiig, Kdso. 

Galloway.— James Nisbet of Lambden, Greenlaw; Thomas Hood, Coldstream Mains, Cold¬ 
stream. 

Ayrshibe.— Lord. Arthur Gecdl, Orchardmtdns, Innerleithen; James Shaw, Skaltlunulr, Cold¬ 
stream. 

Highland.— Lord Polwarth;-Mertoun House, St Boswells; W. L. Blaikie, Holydean, St 
Boswells. 

Fat Stock and Swine.—S ir George Waldie-GrifSth of Hendersyde Park, Bart., Kelso; dfeorge- 
Rutheiford, Pxintonan, Coldstream. 

Dbaugbt Stallions Aim Entibe Colts.— Sir John Marjoribanks of Lees, Bart., Coldstream 
Robert Calder, Little Swinton, Coldstream. 

Dbaught Mabss, Fillibs, and Geldings.— j. B. Boyd of Cherrytrees, Kelso; John Logan,. 
Legscwood, Earlston. 

Hunters, Rqadstbss, Ponies, and Extra Horses.— Major Paton, yr. of Crailing, Jed* 
buig^; J<^ Wilson, Cbapelhi]], CoCkburxu^ath. 

Cheyiox— David Turnbull of Bileryards, Hawick; John Munro, Fairnington, K^so. 

Blacxfaced.— Robert Lang^ yr. of Broadmeadows, Selkirk; John Johnstone, Klngledores, 
Crook, Biggar. 

Bobdsb Leigesteb.— j. T. S. Elliot, yr. of Wolfiee, Hawick; John Smith, Leaderfoot, Melrose. 

Lbicbsteb, Cotswold, LmcoLN, AND Shobt-Woollbd.— William Eliott Lockhart of Boxtbwick- 
brae, Branxholme, Havdck; George Torrance, Sisterpath, Dnnse. 

PouLTBY.—John TnmbnU of Abbey St Bathans; James Smith, Chief Magistrate, Kelso. 
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, III.—DISTRICT COMPETITIONS. 

\ CATTLE. 


KAWl. OP DIST. PUPUIUK AWABSID 10 POR AHOUKT 

Vpper d. S.H. Dnmimond Monqr of) Shortliom Bull Class 114 : £ 110 a.&Mea. 

Stratttmm Aberoalmy J Sa, Jiedol 2 0 4* 

J. Maxtone Ontham; o( 1 .. . , „ 

Cultoauhay, ]• do. - do. . . . l o 0 * 

J. M, Thomson of Balgowan do. do. . . 0 10 0^ 

Donald McLaren, ArdyoiOh Ayrshire Heifer £3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 6 

Donald M^arent Ardreich do..2 0 0 

Lord Areland, O-lenaatney Lodge do. .10 0 


tomavtiM CoL Bamaay of Barra 

Wirnam Duthie, CoUynie 
Alex. Dayidson, Mains of 
Oalmhrogie 

Alex. Da^dsoOf Mains of 
Caimbrogle 

WiUiam Duthie, CoUynie 
James Black, Bartholchapel 
George Shepherd, Jr., Shethin 
James Argo, Cairdseat 
James Strath, Goldhome 
James Aigo, Cairdseat 


Shorthorn'Bull . . Silver Medal 


do. 

Class l.f £4 <fc Med. Sil. Med. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. . . . , 

do. 

Class IL £B & Med. Sil. Med. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. ... 

Polled Heifer £3 & Med. SU. Med. 

do. 

« » • • 

do. 

.... 


0 16 0 
4 10 6 

3 0 0 

10 0 

3 10 6 
3 0 0 
10 0 
3 10 6 
2 0 0 
10 0 


Kinglassie 


Alexander Mitchell, Finmonnt Shoithom Bull Class 11. £3 & Med.SiI.Med. 


B« S. Aytoun of Inchdalmie 
John Armour, Goatmilk 
John Armour, Goatmilk 
David Bowman, Manorleys 
A. Bennet, Bogaide 


do. do. 

do. do. . . . 

Sboithom Heifer £3 & Med. Sil. Med. 

do. .... 

do. .... 


8 10 C 
2 0 0 
10 0 
3 10 6 
2 0 0 
10 0 


Countff of Vote in aid of Premiums 
Ayr John Bltchie, Broadwood Ayrnhire Cow 
P ^rt Bncdecehand Queens- J Bull 

James Picken, Laigh Laugside Draught Marc 
Andrew Montgomeiy, Boreland Entire Colt 

silver Medal 0 10 0 

~ James M^WiUiom, Stoneytown do. ClnssII. £3<S!Med.SiLMed. 8 10 6 
Mrs Klnloch Grant, ArndUly do. do. ... 2 0 0 

Alexander Bixnie, Belnagarrow do. do. ... 1 0 0 

WilUani M. Skinner, Dnunln Polled Heifer . . £3 & Med. Sil. Med. 3 10 6 

John Hannay, Gavenwood do..2 0 0 

John Hannay, Gavenwood do. .... 1 0 0 


. . . 20 0 0 
Silver Medal 0 16 0 

Med. SU. Med. 0 10 6 

Med. SU. Med. 0 10 6 
Med. Sil. Med. 0 10 6 


George Camphell, Gallangad Ayrshire Bull Class I. £4* Med,SaMed. 4 10 6 

shire Duncan Keir, Bucblyvie do. do. * 3 0 0 

James Kay, Billhead do. do. ... 1 0 0 

WiUiam M‘Keicih, Woodend do. Class II.£ 34 fcMed.Sil.Med. 3 10 6 

James Sands, Greenfeot do. do. ... 2 0 0 

Duncan Keir, Buchlyvie do. do. ... 1 0 0 

James Christie, Bandeath Shorthorn Heifer £3 Med. SU. Med. 8 10 6 

J. T. S. Paterson, Plean do. .2 0 0 

Alex. Buchanan, Whltehonse, do. ..... 1 0 0 


Carry forward, £108 3 6 


* Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under Uve. 
•f* Aged Bulla ;j: Two-year-old Bulls. 
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Brought forward, £103 S ' 

C 

Islandt of 

Peter Underwood, Ardnacross 

Highland Bull 

Silver Medal 

0 16 

0 

Mull 

Captain Gheape, Ardura 

do Glass I. £2 Js Med.SiLMed. 

2 10 

6* 

Coll cmd 

Walter Elliot^ Laggan 

do. 

do. . . 

1 10 

0* 

Tiree 

CoL Gardyne of Glenforsa 

do. 

do* ... 

0 10 

0* 


T. P. Parr of Killiechronan 

Highland Boll Class I. £3 & Med.SlLMed. 

3 10- 

6 


Col. Gardyne of Glenfoi'sa 

do. 

do. ... 

2 r 

0 


CoL Gardyne of Glenforsa 

do. 

do. ... 

1 0 

0 


Hector A, Campbell, Ardfenaig 

Highland Heifer 

£3<SEHed. Sil.Med 

8 10 

6 


Hector A. Campb^ Ardfenaig 

do. 

. 

2 0 

,0 


Peter Underwood, Ardnacross 

do. 

. 

1 0 

0 

Henfr&e- 

Wm. Bartlemore, Hetberbonses 

Ayrshire Bull 

Silver Medal 

0 16 

0 

sFtire 

Thomas Eerr, East Fulton 

do. Class 1. £i & Med. SiL Med. 

4 10 

6 


Sir M. IL Sbaw-Stewart, Bart 

do. 

do. ... 

3 0 

0 


Mis Douglas, Green 

do. 

do. . . . 

1 0 

0 


Bobert Gillespie, Boylestone 

do. Class II. £3 & Med. SiL Med. 

8 10 

6 


John Speirs, Balgreen 

da 

do. . . . 

2 0 

0 


Peter Holmes, Priestside 

do. 

do. . > * 

10^ 


Sir M. H. Shaw-Stewart, Bart, 

Ayrshire Heifer 

£3<bMed.Sa.Med. 

■ 8 10 

6 


Alex. Love, Haigarets HIB 

do. 

. 

2 0 

0 


1^ M. R. ^w-Stewart, BarL 

da 

.... 

1 0 

0 

Turriff 

Bobert Hlven, Bmckbills 

Shorthorn Bull 

Silver Medal 

0 16 

0 


Walter Scott, Glendronach 

do. 

Class I. Med. Sil. Med. 

0 10 

0 


A. F. Hares, Bmcktor 

do. < 

DlasslI. Med. Sil.Med. 

0 10 

6 


John Cridgbead, Tbomaston 

Polled Heifer 

Med. SIL Med. 

0 10 

6 

Arondale 

Thomas Tennant, Strathaven 

AynihireBull 

Silver Medal 

0 16 

0 


J. A Hamilton, Whitshawgate 

da 

Class I. Med. Sfi. Med. 

0 10 

6 


Alex. Craig, Over Milton 

do. Class n. Med. SiL Med. 

0 10 

6 


John Ste^ Waterhead 

Ayrshire Heifer 

Med. SiL Med. 

0 10 

6 

Wean 

Bobeitson & Sons, Balecbin, 

Shorthorn Bnll 

Class L Med.SiLMed. 

0 10 

6 


William Hands, Tirinie 

do. 1 

Class II. Med. SiL Med. 

0 10 

6 


Dr field, Aberfeldy 

Shorthorn Heifer Med. Sil. Med. 

0 10 

6 

Deeside 

George Handlton of Skene 

Polled Bull 

Silver Medal 

0 16 

0 


Gordon Watt, Mains of Park 

Shorthorn Bull 

Class I. Med. SIL Med. 

0 10 

6 


Wm. M*Combie of Easter Skene Polled H^er 

Med. SiL Med. 

0 10 

6 

Zom 

Heil Macdonald of Dunach 

TTigTilft-ntl Bull 

SUver Medal 

0 16 

0 


John MArthur, Barcaldine 

do. 

Class L Med. Sil. Med. 

0 10 

6 


John Brown, Dalnacabaig 

do. 

Glass 11. Med. Sil. Med. 

0 10 

6 


Duncan M'Calluxn, Clenmackxie Highland Heifer 

Med. Sil. Med. 

0 10 

6 


HORSES FOB AGRICULTURAL PURPOSES. 



Z0smahaffcu!Da.yid Blackball 

Stallion . 

. 

23 0 

0 

CarricJt 

David fiidddl, Blackhall 

Stallion . 

• . . . 

23 0 

0 

Cupar 

) 





and ^ 

Wames Alexander, Mosswater 

Stallion . 


23 0 

0 

Audrras ^ 

r 





DfonfHot 1 

1 





JfforseAs- 

^Da\dd Ridd^ BlackhaU 

Stallion . 


23 0 

0 

«Jciaiion\ 

f 





J^airtuhirt Peter M*Hobble, Sturayside 

Stallion . 

• > • 

23 0 

0 

^art of '' 

i 





SeAktriro 






Taiaatr^ 

Andrew Montgomery, Borland 

StalHon . 


23 0 

0 

andIHs-' I 






iriet J 









Carry forward, £304 11 



• Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under five. 
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KASCB or sxsT. pubuzuu AWAmonn to 

Ctntrdl ) 

yO® ■ AMOUNT. 

Brought forward, £304 11 6 

Strath-- 

earn 

> John Marr, Ooimbrogle 

Stallion 


. . * . 25 0 

O' 

aa^- 

n^nan 

James M^Nab, Glenodiil House 

Brood Mare 


£4 & Med. SB. Med. 4 10 

6 

Alex. GaU, Alloa 

do. 


3 0 

0- 


James Orr of Harvleston 

do. 


1 0 

0 

Lockerbie 

Thomas Wright, Bengal 

Brood Mare 


£4<bMed. Sn.Med.4 10 

6 


John Common, Corrlelaw 

do 


8 0 

G 


Thomas Wright, Bengal 

do. . 


1 0 

0 

East List. 

Gavin Jade, Foulden Newton 

Brood Mare 


£4 <bMed.su. Med. 4 10 

3 

of Ser- 

Robert Wood, Whiteeross 

do. 


. . . 3 0 

0 

viiehshire 

Robert White, Caimeross 

do. 


^ . 1 0 

G 

LmderdaHe John W. Lawrie, lifltcheiston 

Brood Mare 


£4<bMed.Sil.Med.4 10 

3 

■tfs 

John W. lAwile, hfitdielston 

do. 


. . . 3 0 

G 


John Bertram, Hartside 

do. 


. . . 1 0 

0 

Mac^idre 

Robt. H^Bowall, Auchengallie 

Brood Mare 


£4<bMed.Sil.Med.4 10 

3 


A. £, McCracken, Craiglemine 

do. 


3 0 

G 


Alex. MWhinnie, AireyoUand 

do. 


. . . 1 0 

G 

County of 

Lord Arthur Cecil, OrchardMains Bz'ood Nare . 


£4<bMecLSU.Med.4 10 

3 

Ernes 

M. Dyer, Peebles 

do. 


3 0 

G 


James Inch, Wester Deans 

do. 


1 0 

G 

East Di&t. 

Alexander Simpson, Westmalns 

Brood Mare 


£4 <bMed.su. Med. 4 10 

3 

of Stir- 

Carron Company, Carron 

do. • 


. . . 3 0 

0 

lingahire 

George Ure of W^eatlands 

do. 


. . . 1 0 

0 

Easter 

William Kelman, Bslnagore 

One-year old Colt 


£l<b Med.su. Med. 1 10 

6* 

Eoaa 

Jolm Forsyth, Achoyle 

do. 


0 10 

0* 


John Gordon, Balmuchy 

Two-year old FUly 


£3<bMed.Si].Med. 3 10 

3 


Andrew Mackenzie, Dalmore 

do. 


. . . 3 0 

0 


G. F. Irvine, Nigg 

do. 


. . . 1 0 

0 


Alexander Munro, Ord 

One-year old Filly 


£3 <b Med. SU. Med. 2 10 

3 


G. F. Irvine, Nigg 

do. 


. . 10 

0 


James Young, CadboU 

do. 


. . . 0 10 

0 

List, of 

Wm. Miller, Pond Cottage 
Robert Anderson, West Fingash 

Two-year old Colt 


£3 <b Med. SU. Med. 8 10 

3 

Eoyal 

do. 


2 0 

G 

Northern 

John Maxr, Caimbrogie 

do. 


1 0 

0 


George Smith, Wester Camle 

One-year old Colt 


£2 <bMed.su. Med. 2 10 

3 


James Tocher, Saucbenloan 

do. 


. . . 1 0 

0 


James L. Rust, Bowbutts 

do. . 


. . . 0 10 

0 


David Walker, CoulUe 

George Bean, Balquhain Mains 

Two-year old Filly 


£3<bMed.SiLMed.3 10 

3 


do. 


. . . 2 0 

0 


William Lobban, Ashtown 

do. * 


1 0 

0 


James Merson, Oraigwillie 

One-year old Filly 


£2 <bMed.su. Med. 2 10 

3 


John Marr, Caimbrogie 

do. 


1 0 

0 


Alexander Innes, Alton 

do. 


0 10 

Oi, 

Lalheattie 

Andrew Montgomery, Bordand Two-year old Colt 


£3<bMedSU.Med.3 10 

3 


Andrew Hyslop, Auchenreoch 

do 


2 0 

0 


James Shexmon, Balig 

do;. 


1 0 

0 


Andrew Montgomery, Boreland One-year old Colt 


£2 A; Med.su. Med. 2 10 

3 


Andrew M^Dowall, Drumglass 

do. 


. . . 10 

0 


WilUam Little, High Borgue 

do. 


0 10 

0 


Adam Gray, Ingleston 

Two-year old Filly 


£3 & Med.su. Med. 3 10 

3 


James Cunningham, Tarbreodi 

do. 


. . . 2 0 

0 


Andrew Montgomery, Boreland 

do. 


1 0 

0 


George Craik, Glentoo 

One year old Filly 


£2 <bMed.su. Med. 2 10 

3 

' 

R.D. Barrd Cunningham, Duchrae do. 


1 0 

0 


James M:‘Queen of Crofts ^lo* ► ... 0 10 0 

Carryforward, Mii 0 6 

*Half Premiums awarded, the Number of Lots being under five. 
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STASne OF DIST. PSBUIUH AWABDED TO 

Shim J>Ut, .Andrew M^DowaJl, Auclitnaure 
of Wig- Jo)m M'Mastert Oollioiii 
tWMhtre Alexander Ranlcin, Aird 
Jobn BalstoztT Miltnain 
W. W. Dorman, Deer Park 
Jolm Cochran, PortencalUe 
Robert M*Wmiam, Craichmore 
•Alex, WyKe, Mount Pleasant 
'W.W. Dorman, Deer Park 
Robert Frederick, Drumflower 
Allan M*Master, Glenhead 
Alexander Rankin, Aird 


fob ahounk 

Brought forward, £444 0 6 
Two-year old Colt . £8 As Med. SU. Med. 8 10 d 
do. .... 2 0 0 

do. . . .*100 

One-year old Colt £2 & Med. 8£L Med. 2 10 8 

do. .... 1 0/0 

do. . . . 0 10 0 

Two-year old Filly . £8d;Med. 8U.Med.8 10 0 
do. . . .200 

do. .... 1 0 0 

One-year old Filly . £2 & Med. Sil. Med. 2 10 6 
do. .... 1 0 0 

do .... 0 10 0 


jluehta^^ 

mwhty 


Gt. C. Cheape of Strathtyram 
WliUam Ritchie, Lnmquhat Mill 
’William Thom, Demperstone 
James Blyth, Ijeckiehank 
James Tod Piaster Cash 
Thomas Webster, Bowhouse 


Two-year old Filly 
do. 
do. 

One-year old Filly 
do. 
do. 


£3 & Med. 3a. Med. 8 10 6 

2 0 0 

10 0 

£1&Med.su. Med. 1 10. tfL 
0 10 ^ 

P 5 0* 


East cf Fife James Drommond, Bladdaw 
James Drommond, Bladdaw 
D. Carnegie, Pitoorthie 
James Blyth, Leckiebank 
James Blyth, LecMebaDk 
W. R. Fortune of Mnircamhus 
D. Edie, Comceres 
James Blyth, Leckiehank 
‘ Sydney Wyatt, ITydie 
J. Tnu, Langside 
James Blyth, Leddebank 
Robert Tivendale, New Pilmnir 


Two-year old Colt 
do. 
do. 

One-year old Colt , 
do. 
do. 

Two-year old Filly 
do. 
do. 

One-year old Filly 
do. 
do. 


£110.&Med.SU.Med.2 0 
. . . 1 0 

. . . 0 10 

£2iSEMed.SU.Med.2 10 6 
10 0 
0 10 0 

£8AtMed.8iLMed.8 10 6 
. . . 2 0 0 

10 0 

£2 & Med. Sa. Med. 2 10 6 

. . . 10 0 

0 10 0 


Island of 
Arrm 


James Allan, jun., Balnacoole Blackfaced Tap 
Robert Crawford, Glenscoirodale do. 

James Allan, jtm., Balnacoole do. 

Robert Crawford, Glenscoirodale do. 

James Allan, jnn., Balnacoole Blackfaced Shear. Tup 
William Tod, Glenree da 

James Allan, jun., Balnacoole da 

James Allan, jun., Balnacoole Blackfaced Ewes 


James Allan, jun., Balnacoole 
William Tod, Glenree 
James Allan, jun., Balnacoole 
Jamjes Allan, jun., Balnacoole 
James Allan, sen., Glaudilands 


do. 
do. 

Blackfaced Ginuners 
do. 
do. 


Silver Medal 0 16 

£8 <bMed.su. Med. 8 10 
1 0 
0 10 

£3 <bMed.su. Med. 3 10 
1 0 
0 10 

£8 <b Med.su. Med. 8 10 
1 0 
0 10 

£8 <b Med.su. Med. 3 10 
1 0 
0 10 


/slay, JurOf A. A J W, Greenlees, Finlaggan Blackfaced Tup . Silver Medal 0 16 
and Colcnr A. J. W. Greenlees, Finlaggan do. £1,10a <b Med. Sil. Med. 2 0 

say Samuel Mitchell, Nerehy do. • • . . 0 10 

A.&J.W. Greenlees, Finlaggan do. *...00 

A. M'Conechy, DaUl Blackfaced ShearlinglUp £3 & Med. SU. Med. 8 10 

A <fc J. W. Greenlees, Finlaggan do. ...10 

A & J. W. Greenlees, Finlaggan do. .... 0 10 

Samuel MtcheJI, Nerehy Blackfaced Ewes . £3<fcMed.SU.*Med.8 10 
A At J. W. Greenlees, Finlaggan da 

A. M^Conechy, DaUl do. 

A M*Conechy, Daill Blackfaced Gimmers. 

A. & J. W. Greenlees, Finlaggan do. 

Samuel MitcheU, Nerehy da 


1 0 
0 10 

£3 <b Med.su. Med. 3 10 
1 0 
0 10 


0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

0 

(»♦ 

0 * 

0 * 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0 

6 

0 


Carry forward, £831 11 6 


Half premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under Uve. 
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KAXE OV DXST. PBEXXUX AWARDED TO 


James Duncan of Benmore,*) 

Blalnnore j-BlMkfaced Tup 


Brought forward, £531 11 
surer Medal 0 16 


*James Duncan of Benmore do. . £8 d; Med. Sil. Med. 8 10 

John Macdonald of Garrachoran do. ..*..10 

James Duncan of Benmore, I ^ 

Blairmore J do. .... 0 10 

J. Duncan, Balllmore Blackfaced Shear. Tup £8 & Med. SU. Med. 3 10 

J. Duncan, BaUimore do. ....*10 

John Macdonald of Ganuchoran do. .... 0 10 

James Duncan of Benmore Blackfaced Ewes £l,10a&Med.SU.Med. 2 0 6* 
James Duncan of Benmore, ) , 

Blairmore ) .... 0 10 0 

°“°°*°”’i'BlaekfaeedGhnmM8jei,10»-&Mea.i31.Mea.a 0 «• 

James Duncan of penmore do. .... 0 10 0* 

Archd. Clark, Inverchapple do. 0 5 


do. 

Leicester Shear. Tup 
do. 


Leicester Ewes 
do. 


James Duncan of penmore do. 

Archd. Clark, Inverchapple do. 

Dalkeith John AJn^e, jr., HiUend Leicester Tup 
John Ainslie, jr., BdUend da 

Duke of Bucdeuch and) . 

Queensheny, K.‘G. 

John Edgar, Eirkettle do. 

William Wilson, Wolfstar Leicester Shear. Tup 
WUliam Wilson, Wolfstar do. 

Duke of Bucdeuch and) . 

Queensherry, K.G. j 

Duke of Bucdeuch ndT ^ 

Queensbmry, K.G. j-Leicester Ewes , . 

John Edgar, Eirkettle do. 

Richard Paterson, liongside do. 

Duke of Bucdeuch and 1 
Queensberry, K.G. )• Leicester Gumners < 

Duke of Bucdeuch and) . 

Queensherry, E.G. f 

Richard Paterson, Langdde do. 

William White, BUshet Blackfaced Tnp . , 

0 /ZanarJb- James Greenshidds, Westown do. 

shire James Greenshidds, Westown do. 

Robert Watson, CulteraUers Blackfaced Shearling Tup 
Robert Watson, CulteraUers do. 

> James Greendiields, Westown do. 

George Wamock, Todlaw Blackfaced Ewes 

Mrs D.Twec^ie, Castle Crawford do. 

Alex. Williamson, Strandeugh do. 

Mrs D. Tweedie, Castle Crawford Blackfaced Gimmers£; 
George WamoCk, Todlaw do. 

George Wamock, Todlaw do. 

Zoc/uxber H. E. Cameron, Clunes Bladcfaced Tup 

D. P. M‘Donald, Invemevis da . j 

Donald Cameron of Lochid, M.P. do. 


surer Medal 0 16 
£8A;MeASU.Med.8 10 


0 10 

£8 Med.su. Med. 3 10 

1 0 


£3&Med.SiLMed. 3 10 


Leicester Ginuners £8 &Med. SU. Med. 3 10 


£3 <kMed.su. Med. 3 10 6 


G. S. Oomrie, AuchendoU 
D. P. MDonald, Invemevis 
John Cameron, Invorsanda 
D. P. MDonald, Invemevis 
D. <Ss J. Slndair, Achintee 
G. G. Hackay, Gleniintaig 
John Linton, Coruanan 
D, Macpherson, Glen Nevis 
D. & J. Sinclair, Achintee 
D. Macpherson, Glen Nevis 


do. 

Blackfaced Shear. Ti 
do. 
do. 

Blackfaced Ewes 
do. 
do. 

Blackfaced Gimmers 
do. 
do. 


ip £3 & Med.su. Med. 3 10 6 

10 0 

. . . 0 10 0 
£3<kMed.SU.Med. 3 10 6 
10 0 
0 10 0 

61,108, &Med.SU.Med. 3 0 6* 
0 10 0 

. . . 0 5 0* 

SUver Medal 0 16 0 
£3 & Med.su. Med. 8 10 6 
10 0 
0 10 0 

p £3 & Med.su. Med. 8 10 6 
10 0 
0 10 0 

£8 <kMed.su. Med. 8 10 6 
10 0 
0 10 0 

£8«kMed.SlLMed. 8 10 6 
, . . . 1 0 0 
0 10 0 


Carry forward, £607 7 6 


Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots b^ng under five. 
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pbeuiuu awabdbd so 


Brought forward, ^6607 
jBl,10s.4feMed,SU.Med. 2 


Brought forward, ^6607 7 6 

Zoteer "William Struthers, Logan Mains Leicester Tup £l,10s.<fcMed,Sii.Med. 2 0 0* 

^wncfnaEaTtf Thomas Marshall, Howes do. * ' * * ? ^2 ?* 

Thomas Marshall, Howes do. , . . , • 0 o 0 

'WUliam StrUthers, Logaa Mains Leicester Ewes £l,10s. &;Med.Sil.Med. 2 0 6* 
John Pool, Milnfidd do. .... 010/0^ 

John Bdl, Howrigg do. .... 0 5 0* 

John Pool, Miinfiftid Leicester Oimmers £1,10s. ds Med. SiL Med. 2 0 6* 

John Bdl, Howrigg do. .... 0 10 0* 

John Pool, MUnflftiit do. 0 5 0* 


Northern James A. Oordon, XJdale 
Poitordl James A. Gordon, XJdale 
Club Peter Bohertson, Achilty 
James A. Gordon, XJdale 
Peter Bohertson, Achilty 


Bladkfaced Tup 
do. 


Silver Medal 0 16 
Med. Silver Medal 0 10 


Blackfaced Shear. Tup Med. Silver Medal 0 10 


Blackfaced Ewes 
Blackfaced Gimmers 


mthiiaU James Biydon, Holm of I <iTup 
BalQuhaim 5 

‘>'}<ae«otShe».T»p 

James Biydopi, Einnelhead Cheviot Ewes 

James ^rydon, Klnnelfaead Cheviot Gimmers 


AtholAand P..d; D.,r6rgason, Dalcapon 
Woem P. & D. Ferguson, Balcapon 
P. ds B; Ferguson, Balcapon 
P. & B. Fergc^ou, Balcapon 
P. it B. Feiguson, Balcapon 


Leicester Tup 
do. 

Leicester Shear. Tup 
Leicester Ewes 
Leicester. Gimmers 


Med. Silver Medal 0 10 
Med. Silver Medal 0 10 

Med. Silver Medal 0 10 

Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 

Med. Silver Medal 0 10 G 
Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 

Silver Medal 0 16 0 
Med. SUver Medal 0 10 6 
Med. I^ver Medal 0 10 6 
Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 
Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6< 


V William Wilson, Wolfstar 


Leicester Shear. Tup Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 


Mrs Gillies, Bunmore 
Bohert Allan,. Glenmoro 
Mrs Gillies, Bunmore 
Bohert Alla^ Olenmore 
Bohert Allan, Glenmore 

John Malcolm of Poltalloch 
R, Allan, Glenmore 
B. Allan, Glenmore 
A. Sindair, XTpper Largie 
A. Sindair, Upper Largie 


Blackfaced Tup . Silver Medal 0 16 0 

do. . Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 

Blackfaced Shear. Tup Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 
Bladdaced Ewes . Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 
Bladdaced Gimmers. Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 

Blackfaced Tup . Silver Medal 0 16 0 

do. . Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 

Blackfaced Shear. Tup Med. Silver Medal 0 10 6 
Blackfaced Ewes . Med. SUver Medal 0 10 6 
Blackfaced Gimmers. Med* SUver Medal 0 10 6 


SPECIAL GRANTS. 

Glasgow Agricultural Society Vote in aid of Premiums, 

• • • 

Joint Show at Dingwall of' 
thelnvemess. Wester Boss^ 

Neuter Boss, Bfocel; 7s?o V Vote in aid of Premiums, 
md Northern Pastoral 
CkAs . 

Ayrshire Association Vote to Bairy Produce Show at Kilmarnock, 

WesU-ay Sodeiy Vote in aid of Premiums, 

NgiUhay SociUV Vote in aid of Premiums, 

Unst Society Vote in aid of Premiums, 


£50 0 0 


20 0 0 
8 0 0 
8 0 0 
3 0 0 


Half Premiums awarded, the number of Lots being under five. 



PREMIUMS AWARDED BY THE 

SOCIBTy IN 1880. 49 

MEDALS m AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEH BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 


Medimn Silver Medals vrere awarded to the following:— 

% 

ABTBDEBirSBISS. 


NAKB 07 DISXBIGX. 

USDAL AWABDED TO 

POB 

^ J)onsi([e 

James Rennie^ Milltown of Hniray 

Swedish Tnniips 


James Rennie, Milltown of Untray 

Yellow Turnips 

FormarHne 

J. H. Udny of Udny 

Tomips 


William Stephen, Gilmorton 

Potatoes 

Fi/vie 

James Dnrno, Jackston 

Shorthorn Cow 


James Domo, Jackston 

Draught Mare 

Garioch 

William Gall, Smiddyhnm 

Cross Cow 


George Bean, Balqnhain 

Brood Mare 


John Maitlandy Balhaggardy 

Swedish Turnips 


Henry Gordon of Manar 

Yellow Turnips 

KineSlar 

Alexander Valentine, Roadside Cottage 

Pen of Poulti^ 

Leoeha CMaie 

James Strachan, Wester Fowlis 

Polled Bun 


James Strachan, Wester Fowlis 

Polled Heifer 

^mo AJberdour 

John Bel], Tyrie Mains 

Shorthorn BuR 


George Brace, Peiman Farm 

Shorthorn Cow 


Charles A. Barclay, Aherdour Honse 

Draught Mare 


Alexander Lovie, Towie 

CoRectiou of Seeds 


William Cardno, Tillinamolt 

CoRecfdon of Roots 

yorth Edit Aber~ 

James Whyte, Cardno Mains 

PoUed Bull 

fleemhire 

Samuel Stewart, Sandhole 

Shorthorn Cow 


Alexander Beddie, Banks 

Draught Mare 


Mrs Ooutts, Hatton 

Dairy Produce 


James Whyte, Cardno Mains 

Sample of Seeds 


James Milne, Hetherton 

CoRection of Roots 


Abotllssisb. 


Lismore 

Dugald M^ongall, Balliveolan 

Highland Cow 


Duncan M*CoU, Clachan 

Draught Gelding 

ItlandB of UvCT 

fSnIL. mhA VLvba. 

1 Hector A. Campbell, Ardfenaig 

Highland Heifer 

VI/vVy %i97v%9 dK 9w» 

1 James H. Forsyth of Quinish 

Blackfaced Gimmera 

AiQinxj^ 7 cn 

^Hector A Campell, Ardfenaig 

Blackfaced Tap 

JTQlfh X/OC/iCWy 

mdWeit ofMvXL J 

John McLean, Kengharair 

Pony 


Atbshire. 


Ardrossem 

Robert Young, Yonderton 

Cheese 


William Allan, Muirlaught 

Cured Butter 

Cumnock 

James Gilmour, Orchardton 

Ayrshire BnU 


James Murray, Muir 

Ayrshire Cow 

Ealrif 

Robert Kerr, High Linn 

Ayrshire BuR 


James Craig, Holms of Caaf 

Ayrshire Cow 


John Brown, Lissens Moss 

Ayrshire Cow 


William & Dngald Paton, Hourat 

Brood Mare 

MrympU 

' James Blair, Holmes 

Ayrshire Cow 


James Olelland, Balgreen 

Draught Gelding 

' Earva 

John Hlshet, Long-green 

Collection of Roots 


Thomas Morton, High BowhiR 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

EundonaUd 

James Young, Peatland 

Ayrshire BuR 


David Stevenson, Auchengatt 

Ayrshire Cow 


John Barr, Haiperland 

Clydesdale Mare 

Galston 

William Hodge, Eillhouse 

Ayrshire BuR 


William Lindsay, ERloch 

Ayrshire Cow 


James Ficken, Ltdgh Langside 

Clydesdale Mare 

Gahton {Sortie 

Matthew Millar, Low BowhiU 

Sweet Milk Cheese 

cultural) 

Agnes M'Doug^ Whiteside 

Cured Butter 


George Keil, New Milne 

Collection of Roots 

d 
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ITiKB OF BISIBXGI. 


liDSDAL ATTASSED TO 

Atbseibs— 


loudom ds Lmfine James Bcmie, Overland 

Alexander Steel, Bemliead 
Alexander Barclay, Bigghead 
Janies HitcbdO, Caimliill 
Sam RAP. Wardrop, GarlafE 

Peter Conner, Dmmdow 
Janies Picken, Laigh Langidde 
• Thomas B. Betson, Som 

Som and Dalgain John Watson, Daldorch 

John Yonng, Laigh Brocklar 
James Baird, Blindhnm 
Gayin HamUton, Kether^dds 
John Watson, Daldorch 
Stewerton James Boss, Titwood 

T. D. G. Graham of Dunlop House 
TaidioUon Etigh Wilson, Oamgillan 

William Spiers, Loehlie 
WettKiRride James Caldwell, Blaekshaw 

William Donlop, Fences 


FOR 


Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Geld&g 
Leicester Tup 
Ayrshire Bull / 

Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Hare 
Pen of Poultry 
Ayrshire BuB 
Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Mare 
Sweet Milk Cheese 
Fences 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Ayrshire Cow 
Draught Mare 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrdiire Cow 


Anon^ and C. A. Canilie, Eeithmore 
FiddocMde , W. M. Skinner, Drumin 
J. F. Inkson, Einermony 
James Campbell, Piteroy 


Shorthorn Heifer 
Blac&faced Tup 
Barley 
Potatoes 


Buteshxbx. 

Bitfe John Shnpson, St Cohnac 

Bobert McAlister, Ascog 
Mrs Malodhn, Edinbeg 


Ayrshire Cow 
Ayrshire Heifer 
Bla(^aoed Tup 


Duhbabtoxseisb. 

Cwnknumid John Park, Hidnhead 
William Cnllen, Barhegs 
Thomas Chalmers, Walton 
Watem LUtrict of Bobert Begg, Blarnyle 
SwnbarUmohire Alexander M*Aulay,<^elmBbnrgh 


Ayrshire Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Clydesdale Mare 
Ayrshire Bull 
Ayiuhire Cow 


Sam^nkar 


Duke of Buceleuch and Queensberry, E.G. 
Duke of Bucdeuch and Queensberry, E.G. 
Samnd Irving, Garco 
William Hyslop, jun., Clemdes 
J« & J< Moffat| Gateside 


Ayrsliire Bull 
Ayrshire Heifer 
Draught Mare 
Cheviot Tup 
Blackfaced Tup 


EniNBUSGESHntS. 

Western JDistriet 0 /John Meikle, Seafidd 
Md~ZotAian James Hamilton, Woolfords 
John Wadddl, Easter Inch 
John Wadddl, Easter Inch 


Ayrshire Bull 
.^rshire Cow 
Clydesdale Entire Colt 
Clydesdale Filly 


IzrmNsss-sHZBs. 


Glen Ursuhari 

Northern CoufaUs 
Fat Sh/ow Club 


Slra^glast 


James Simpson, Dnunnadrochit 

Hiss Grant, Dalshangee 

Boderick Fraser, Eerrowdown 

Sir Eenneth S. Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bark 

James Stephen, Meikle Geddes 

Earl of Seafieldj Bahnacaan 

Duncan Forb» of Culloden 

Duncan Boi^ B^ton 

Mrs Ferguson, Inverness 

George Mackenzie, Balmore 

Boderick M*Bae, Erchless 


Sandy Oats 
Bock Potatoes 
Swedish Turnips 
Cross Ox 
Cross Heifer 
Wethers 
Pig 

Begent Potatoes 
Poultry 
Sandy Oats 
Finefdlow Oats 
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UTAllB OF DISXBICT. ICBDAL ATTABBED TO 


Exncabbinzshibs. 


Fettercaim 

George Stewart, Crafgniston 

Shorthorn Bull 

* 

David Murray, Westinoston 

Brood More 

% 

James Wallace, Balbegno 

Collection of Roots 




•Codder 

Thomas Stark, Auchinaim 

Ayrshire Cow 


James Johnstone, Lochbumie 

Draught Mare 

Camieath 

John Mather, Lampits 

Ayrshire Bnll 


John Prentice, Grange 

Draught FBly 


William Muir, EastersiUs 

Leicester Tup 


J. Hamilton, Woolfords 

Blackfaced Tup 

. CarmicTuieU 

R. Thorbum, Stonehill 

Blackfaced Tup 


R. Wdr, Watchknowe 

Leicester Tup 

JStonehouse 

Alexander Craig, Over Milton 

Ayrshire Bull 


John Hamilton, Bogside 

Ayrshire Cow 


Oukhtet. 


Meusay 

General Burroughs of Rousay, C.B 

Cross Heifer 


George Learmouth, Westness 

Brood Mare 


Pebthshzbe. 


•Culross 

John James Dalgleish, Brankston Grange 

Hay 


William Beveridge, East Grange 

Turnips 


William Beveridge, East Grange 

Farm Management 

JdiSist cfAtlwle 
and Tullymet 

1 Mrs McDonald, Balnaguard 

Green Crop 

^ormmt Union 

Sir Alex. Muir Macken^de of Delvine, Bart 

Highland Ox 


A Bruce, Jordanstone 

Brood Hare 


John Granger, Fitcur 

Leicester Tup 


Mrs Mitchell, Easendy 

Dairy Produce 


WiUiam McLaren, Pittendreich 

Green Crop 

Strodheam 

John MacbTah, Crieff 

Dorking Fowls 

iOmithologisaJi 

Miss Agnes Paterson, Camock 

Scotch Grey Fowls 


Renfbewsbxxb. 


Xaglesham 

James Stewart, Carrot 

Ayrshire Cow 

NeiUton 

John Holm, Jaapston 

Ayrshire Bull 


John Holm, Jaapston 

Ayrshire Cow 


Ross-shixub. 

JBIitcX: Isle Jobn MacLennaoi, BesoHs 

James Cameron, Balnitkyle 
Archll)aad Cameron, Artafallie 
Wester JRoss D. G. Boss, Wester Lovat 
Hnrdo Betbune, Brae 
•Peter Robertson, Achilty 
Duncan Davidson of TaBodi 


Cross Cow 
Clydesdale Gelding 
Leicester Tnp 
Shortbom Bull 
Clydesdale Stallion 
Blackfaced Tup^ 
Berksliire Sow 


Stiblxnqsbizub. 


>Campsie, 8trath~ 
Umeand B€d~ 
democh 
rQargwnmcJt 


Robert Buchanan, Blairquhosh 
'James Weir, Hole 

Robert Thomson, Bumbank 
Alexander McGregor, Etuter Culmore 
James Graham of Auchencloch 


James Patrick, Queenzlebum 


Ayrshire Bull 
Clydesdale Mare 

Shorthorn Bull 
Ayrshire Cow 
Ayrshire Cow 
Draught Mare 


144 Medium Silver Medals, £7J, 12& 



f;9 PBEMIOMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1880. 

PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

Ih 1879-80 the Sooietiy's Silver Medal was awarded at 167 Ploughing 
Competitions as follows * 




XO. XASCS OF SOCIETT. 

FI4.CE OF OOKPETmOX. 

StLYBB USUAL AWABDBU TO 

1. Aboyne. 

Mills of Aboyne. 

A. Webster, Newton of Drumduan. 

2. Bemdvie. 

Middle Ardo. 

James Walker, Smiddyhnm. 

3. Braemar. 

Fife Arms Farm. 

Sam. Orai^e, Fife Arms Farm. 

4. Buchan (bTorOiem district). 

Tophead. 

Charles Kerr, NewmilL 

5. Buchan (SonOieni Elstxict). 

Bruxie. 

John Johnston, Pettymurcus. 

6. Corgarff. 

Luib. 

John Stuart, Boggach. 

7. Orathie. 

Invergelder. 

George Milne, Inver. 

8. Sinzean. 

Boghead. 

William Gill, Balnahard. 

9. Leoi^d Cushnie. 

Wester Fowlis. 

William Gilbert, Shid. 

10. Lumpliaxian. 

AuchloBsaa. 

William McGregor, Graigmyle. 

11. New Aberdour. 

SiUyqnham. 

James Whyte, Bankhead, 

12. NewhOls'and Dyce. 

Ashtown. 

William Dawson, Sunnybrae. 

13. NewMadhax. 

Brokcnwine. 

John Thomson, Drumligair. 

14. Nori^-East Aberdeenshire. 

Sandhole. 

Wm. Webster, Mains of Forresfc 
Alexander Leiper, Soutfcarbill. 

13; Skene and Hidmar. 

Garlogie. 

16; Sferichen. 

Btriehen Mains. 

ABGYLLSEHiE. 

Andrew Qnirie, Stiidxen Mains. 

17. Ardnamurchan. 

Swordle. 

Donald Maclachlan, Branault, 

18. Btmoon, 

Benmore. 

M^Doogall, Ardenidate. 

19. Bnrer. 

Ardsheal 

.^(duuM^CdiU Greenfldd. 

20. Xalay, Jura and Colonsay. 

OctaTonlin. 

Sam. M. M*Conechy^ DaHl. 

21. Xlntyre. 

Pennygowan. 

Wm. H*K6rralf Brnnerxean, 

22. lismore. 

Salen. 

Dxmcan Oonn^ BaileaagQwn. 

28, Lorn. 

Pennyfulr. 

Ndl Brown, Dnnbeg. 

24. Nether Lorn. 

Dunmore. 

John M*Ihnea, Ardmaddy. 

23. Salen. 

Kintallen. 

ATBSHIRE. 

Donald Cameron, Baliscate. 

26. Ayr and Alioway. 

Bnmton. 

Hugh White, Carcluie. 

27, Ctoylton. 

Millcraig. 

Robert Bryau, Pansy Cottage. 

28. Dairy. 

Fitcon. 

Win. Smith, Craighead. 

29. Dalrym^e. 

Knockjarder. 

Jas, Blair, jun.. Holmes. 

Robert Smith, Wylieland. 

80. Fenwick. 

Gainhm. 

81. Galston. 

ConxChom. 

James Patexson, Middlethird. 

82. iSahuamock. 

Holmes. 

James Paterson, Middlethird. 

38. Eirkznichael. 

Grimmet. 

(^uinfin Tonng, BameU. 

34 hConkton and Preslwick. 

Hobsland, 

William Aitkinson, Newdykes. 

35; Monkwood and Minnishant. 

Smlthstone. 

Hugh White, Carduie. 

36. New Gnxxmock. 

Rottenyard. 

David Paterson, Lanemark. 

37. Ochiltree 

Dormiston 

Andrew Campbell, Langlands. 

38. Som and Dalgun. 

HiUhead. 

John Baird, Blindbum. 

39. Sfeewarton. 

Castleiton. 

Robert StilHe, Kirkwood. 

40. Straiton. 

Straiton. 

James Harvie, Knodkgardner. 

41. Tarbolton. 

BANFFSHIRE, 

William Dunm Montgomerie. 

42. Beharm. 

Maiyhill. 

John Davidson, Sonndmoor. 

43. Braes of Gleunvet. 

Lettocdi. 

Alex. Stuart, Eakmtilloch. 

44 Glenxinnes. 

Wester Auchmore. 

William Gordon, Balmerion, 

43. Keith. 

Broadfidd. 

James Weir, Tarmore. 

46e Keith 0879). 

Blrss of Huldeile. 

James Wdr, Edintore. 

47. Am aod FlddocSi^e. 

Keithmore. 

James Hoggach, Newton. 

4K JStrat^TOn. 

Auchlichnle. 

BtJTE AND AERA2 

James Coutts, Lyne. 

49. Arran. 

Sbedog. 

Danid Gillies, Glskchaig: 

34 Bote. 

Largizean. 

Duncan Monison, Kerrycroy, 
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CAITHNESS-SHIRE. 

NO. NAME 07 SOCIETT. PLAGE 07 COUPBTITION. 8IL7EE MEDAL ATTAEDED TO 

51. CaitlmeBS. Standstm. Sinclair Ldtch, BoUimore. 


CLAOlDlAjmANSHIBE. 


52. Clackmannanshii’e Union. 

BQlton. 

WUliam Rdd, Fipeipool. 


CEOMAETYSHIRE. 


53. Cromarty. 

Mains of Cromarty. 

James M^Phail, Rosefarm. 


DUMBARTONSHIEE. 


54. Eilmaronock and Bonhill. 

Mains. 

James Orr, Blaimile. 

55. KirkintUloch. 

Bedcow, 

Hugh Cameron, Bedcow. 


DUMFEIESSHIEE. 


56. Clencaim. 

Ewanston. 

James Welsh, Stewarton. 

57. Hdlywood. 

Upper Cluden. 

Robert Johnstone, RosehllL 

58. Parish. 

Nether Eeir. 

'William Halliday, Ne'whall. 

59. Eirk^nn^ 

Gateside. 

John Gtillespie, High Calm. 

60. Penpont, 

Floors. 

Andrew Hughes, libbers. ’ 


EDINBURGHSHIRE. 


61. Glencross. 

Fnlford. 

Robert Dickson, House of Muir, 

62. Lasswade. 

Moat 

Thomas Peden, Boghall. 


ELGINSHIRE. 


63. Edinkillie. 

DnnpliaU. 

William Allan, TuUyglens. 

64. Morayshire. 

Mnirton of Elnloss. 

James Neish, Bauds. 

65. Eafford. 

BlackhUlock. 

Donald Urquhart, Cassieford. 

66. St Andrews Lhanhiyd. 

Wester Calcotts. 

James Williamson, liOchhUl. 

67. Urqnharti. 

Meft 

Alex. Sandieson, Innesmill. 

68. Western District of Elgin. 

Inverlochty. 

James Clark, OldmiUs, 


FIFESHIRE. 


69. Crossgates. 

Sottih Ballyeoman. 

George Cousin, Salinesbaw. 

70. Howe of Fife, 

Ballintagar. 

D. Yonng, Ballintagar: 

71. Leslie. 

Foremount Hills. 

David Stede, Upper Stenton. 


FORFARSHIRE. 


72. Bandirran and Gairdrum. 

Bandirran, 

James Slidders, Middleton. 

73. Dundee Mains A: Stratiimai’tine.Castle Mains. 

Thomas Andei'son, Mogdalenes. 

74. Logie Pert 

Brae of Pert 

Thomas Pender, Cairn Bank. 

75. Eirriemnlr. 

Herdhill. 

George Watson, Aucliendorie. 

76. Tannadice and Oatiilavr. 

Noran Bank. 

William Suttie, CouU. 


HADDINGTONSHIRE. 


77. Lammermoor Pastoral. 

Bothw^L 

William Hill, EidshieUiaugh. 


INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


78. Ahemethy. 

Tomachroadier. 

Alex. Ross, Manse. 

79. Badenoch and Eothiemurchus. Nuide. 

(Donald Macqneen, Donne of 
\ Rothiemptrehua 

80. Dnthll. 

GalloTie. 

Peter McDonald, Easter Gallovie. 

81. Glen Urquhart 

Balmacaan. 

Alex. Boss, Balmacaan. 

82. Laggan. 

Drumgask. 

Robert Russd, Gadcbeg. 

S3. Lochaher. 

Muccomer, 

Donald Cameron, Glenshdladi. 

84. Hether Lochaher and Ardgonr. South Corran. 

Donald Cameron, Glenshdlach. 

85. Strathdeam. 

Freehnm. 

Wm. MacArthur, Streena 

86. Stratherxlck. 

Gorilileck. 

Donald Ross, Laiddune. 

87. Strathnaim. 

Mains of Daviot 

Andrew Urquhart, Parks of Inshea 

88. Strathnaim (Western District), Milton of Farr. 

Angus MadEintosb, Beachan. 

89. Stratlispey. 

Balmulchk, 

Chas. Grant, Eindiurdy 
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EQTCAEiDIKESHIBEi 


so. SAKS os SOOIEIT. 


FLA.CB 07 COMPBTITXOlir 8ILVXB VBOAL AWABDXD TO' 


90. Dmxis. Upper Balfour. 

91. MaiycoLteT. Westside. 

92. PoTiaebhen. Badentoy. 

93. Bickartozi,UrieandFetteresso.Sont'bL Glenton. 

94. Strachan. Ardlar. 


’William Greig^ AdientiHy, 

Chas. Murray, West Tilburies. 
Alex. Tule, Mains of Findon. / 
William Moir, Backbum. 

Alex. Laing, Bowbutfs. 


STEWABTBT OF KIKKCUDBRIGHT. 


95. Eirkpatrick>Bnrham. Tarbreoch. 

96. New Abbey. Orerton. 

97. Pezmingbame, Minnigaff, dse.Machermore. 

98. Troqueer. Nethertown. 


John Johnstone, Blacikpark. 
Joseph Jardine, Ingleston. 
Alex. McGowan, Balterson. 
Dayid Young, Airds. 


LANARESHIBE. 

99. Oadder. Easter Lumlodu 

100. Calderwaterhead. Stane. 

101. Caxstairs. Haugingshaw. 

103. Crawford and Crawfordjolm. Nether Abington. 

103. East EUbildeu Craighall. 

194. Hamilton, BLantyre, d!C. Eillhouse. 

105. Old Moukiand. Bankhead. 

106. New Honkland. RochsoUoeh. 


Thomas Stewart, Balgray. 
James Barr, Townhead. 

Uaniel Oarmichad, Newhouse. 
Edward French, Eastertown. - 
John Walker, Lickpiiyick. 
John Sandilands, Woodhead. 
John Sandilands, Woodhead. 
John Bobb, RochsoUoch. 


107. Blackburn. 

108. Kinneil. 


m'Arddach. 
110. Naimshire. 


111. Egilshay. 

US; Eyie and Hendall. 
113. Orkney. 

U4. Orphir. 

115. Bottsay and Yeira. 
U(h St Andrews. 

U7. St Ola. 

U8L Shapansey. 

119. South Ronaldshay. 

120. Stronsay. 

12L West Mainland. 
123; Westray. 


133. Eddleston. 

134. West Linton and 
125. Newlands. . 


LIHIJTHGOWSHIRE. 

Seafield. 

^r^T^TlfliT Mnia. 


William Greenhpm, Fala Mill. 
William Haddow, Muirhouse. 


NAIRNSHIRE. 

Uulsie. 

Balblair. 


Grigor MacGrigor, Tomloan. 
James Dean^ Daxnhead. 


ORKNEY. 
Hid SkaBl. 

Hall of Rendall. 
Birstane. 

Hall of Clestron. 
Banks. 

Newark. 

Weyland. 

Oldinstona 

Hillside. 

Bundatoon. 

Gom. 

Clifton. 

PEEBLESSHIRE, 
HaBowknowe. 
j- Hyndford. 


Wm. M. .Mainland, Onzlebust. 
Henry MeiU, Burgar. 

William Sinclair, Dyke. 

W. Groundwater, Hall of Clestron. 
Donald Allan, Fursa 
Wmiarn Milne, Stembister. 

Thomas Wook, Quoybrostane. 
Laurence Irvine, Waltness. 
Charles Scott, Bankbum. 

Robert Millar, Holland. 

David Cowper, Isbister. 

Thomas Dxiver» Gallowh0. 


Thomas Leadbetter, West Loch. 
(Thomas Hutchison, Ingrsston. 
(James Aitken, Wester Deans. 


PERTHSHIRE. 


136. Ardoch. 

227. Blairdrmmnond, &c» 

Baad. 

138. Breadalbane (Eastern Disi) Balmacnanghion. 

139. Comiie and Upper l^theam. Cuiltabraggan. 

180. Culross. 

Middle Grange. 

18L Drummond CastleL 

Cnltbum. 

132. Dunblane. 

Eippenrait 

138. Foss and SbnihtmimieL 

Kynachan. 

134. Glenahncnd. ' ’ 

Caimiea 

185. GlenquaieiL 

Altmie. 

136. Islsk 

Bardmony. 

137. EBmadock. 

Muimieston. 

288. Logieahnoad and lyndoch. 

Dmmharrow. 

339. m&. District of Aihole, Jte. 

Meadows. 

140. Mmisienraird and iSironm. 

Th>wan. 


John Duncan, Topfold. 

William Graham, Baad. 

Donald Waters, Dunskeig. ; 
William Jack, Braincroft. 

James Wardlaw, Cam^ 

Robert Crow, North Dnxmdowie. 
James Mniray, Kippenross. 
Donald M^lnroy, Boreoich. 

John Dewar, Downie. 

John M'Farlane, Wester 
James Sinclair, Mony. 

Joseph Murray, Muimieston. 
William Allan, Myreton. 

WiBlam Reekie, Guay. 

William McKenzie, Bahnuicfc. 
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VO. VAIOB OF SQCIETT. 

141. Moulin. 

142. FortofMout^tb. 

143. Bannoch. 

144. St Martins. 

143. Stfathbriian. 

1^ Stratheam (Central). 

147. StrathorA 

148. Stman, Glengarry, ^c. 

149. Thomliill. 

130. Weem. 


151. Cathcart and EastwooA 

132. Erskine. 

153. Greenock, Gourock, Ac. 
134. Kilbarehan. 

133. Benfrewshire. 


136. Easter Boss. 
157. Edderton. 


138. Lilliedeaf. 


PLACE OP COMPETITION 

Achlak 

Ballinlucater. 

Dromchastle. 

St Martina 
Deanshaugh. 

Lochend. 

Cottarto'wn. 

Blair Manse. 

LettiewarA 
Castle Menziea 

BENFREWSHIBE. 

OaxTolside. 

West Glensliiiinocli. 
Braeside. 

Loeherside. 

Caudren. 

ROSS-SHIKE. 

Arabella. 

Balblair. 

EOXBUBGHSHIEE. 

Firth. 


8ILVES MEDAL AWASDED TO 
Duncan Stewart, Edradour. 
Duncan Doogall, Blaircessnock. 
James McGregor, Tempar. 
Stewart Donaldson, BoghalL 
Donald Forbes, Deanshangh. 
Daniel Seaton, BiickhalL 
Donald Cameron, Ardgaith. 
George Gow, Stman. 

Robert Ferguson, Goodiebank 
John Small, Caisa 


William Jackson^ Canol^de. 
John White, jun., FnlwooA 
William Broadfoot, Dirert 
John Muir, Nether Johnstone. 
Ales. Shearer, Mill-lands. 


William Maun, Easter Ord. 
Alex. Boss, Balblair. 


Peter Henderson, Whitelee. 


Walter Brown, Auchentroig. 
George Stewart, Eildean. 
Andrew Paterson, Boughlanda 
Walter^Brown^ AuOhentrcdg. 

Alex. Gray, Culmaily. 

James Murray, Pnlrossle. 


139. Amprior. 

16A Craigforth and Touch. 

161. Eastern Dist. of Stirlingshire. Easter Carmnirs. 

162. StrathendrlGk. Mains. 


STIRLINGSHIBE. 

Shewiebank. 

North Carsebony. 


163. Lairg, 

164. Skibo. 


ST7THEBLANDSH1BE. 

Ballon& 

Polrossie. 

WIGTOWNSHIRE. 


163. Machars. Sorbie. William MelTin, LonghilL 

166. Old Luce. Glentrone. William M'Garvie, Culquharen. 

167. Wbithom and Glasserton. Longhill. James Brawls, Drumoiral. 

167 Minor l^yer Medals, £30^ 2s. 


JtTeimi . 


^aider’s Union. 


North of Fife.., 


IV. COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

1. BEST KEPT COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 


Abeedeensrieb. 


,. .William Hut<dieon 

Cottage 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

£1 6 

0 

AnA’ew Davidson 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Alex. Mowat 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

George Moir 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 8 

0 

Alex. Cheyne 

do. 


0 10 

0 

William Llgertwood 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Edineurgbseibe. 




...Edward Blane 

Cottage 


1 0 

0 

James Weir 

Garden 


1 0 

0 

James B. Smith 

do. 


0 10 

0 

E.Blane(lstPiiz6inl879) do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Fifesrxbe. 




...Joseph Seath 

Cottage 

£1 and Minor jSlver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Henry Balsilile 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Henry Lister 

do. 

Minor Silver Medsd 

0 6 

0 

James Maxwtil 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Thomas Duff 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Robert Annan 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

9 



Carry forward, 

£11 4 

a 
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HIEMIUMS AWAEDED BY THE SOCIETY IN 1880, 


Brought fonrard, £11 4 0 

Kingabbiiteskiris. 


Meams ...George Bonglas 

Mrs Alex. Bell 
Mrs John Paterson 
Aiex. Stott 
George Douglas 
John Bruce 
John Silver 

(Isi PHze in 1879) 


Cottage £1 and Minor Silver Medal 
do. e 

do Minor Silver Medal 

Garden £1 and Minor Silver Medal 

do. 

do. Minor Silver Medal 

do. Minor Silver Medtd 


16 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
1 / 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 


LimTHGOWSHlBE. 


Dalmeny <9 Queensfetry.MsA Miles Cottage 

Mrs Bro-vra do. 

Mrs Cochrane do. 

Mr8Monis(lstPri2einl879) do. 
David Robertson Garden 

Henry Reid do. 

Andrew Younger do. 


£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

Minor Silver Medal 
Minor Silver Medal 
£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

Minor Silver Medal 


16 0 
0 10 0 
0 6 0 
0 6 0 

0 10 “ 
0 6 0 


Brcm 


Jhmningt 


Forgandenny, 


mthm. 


Pebteshske. 


William Bayne 

Cottage 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

David Monteath 

do. ' 


0 10 

0 

Janet King 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

John Dewar 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

(Lst PHxe in 1879) 

John Dewar 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Artdi. Bennet 

da 


0 10 

0 

Thos. Marshall 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Wm. Bayne 

da 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Prize in 1879) 

..James laver 

Cottage 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Arch. M‘Martin 

do. 


0 10 

0 

James Robertson 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

James Robertson 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Arch. M*Martin 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Thoa Gallnm 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

..Mrs Geo. Winders 

Cottage 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Mis David Young 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Mrs Robt. Robson 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Mrs Jaa McCulloch 

da 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

(Ut Ptize in 1879) 

George Winders 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

David Yonng 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Robert Bnchan 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Jaa McCulloch 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

(istPHze tftl879) 

..Mrs John Bayne 

Cottage 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Mrs Jaa Graham 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Mrs Daniel Jolly 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Jolm Keron 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 6 

0 

Andrew Gowans 

do. 


0 10 

0 

Miss Agnes Hntton 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

Mrs John Lnmsden 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 6 

0 

(Isi Pt'ize in 1879) 


KiUearn .Walter MTeat 

George Cameron 
William Pearson 
J. & W. M‘Allan 
Mrs Robb 
Janies M*iNicol 
Cl^^ P’ise in 1879) 


Cottage 


1 

0 

0 

do. 


0 

10 

0 

Garden 

£1 and Minor Silver Medal 

1 

6 

0 

do. 


0 10 

0 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 

6 

0 

do. 

Minor Silver Medal 

0 

6 

0 


Carry foi-ward, £42 8 0 
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Brought forward, £42 8 0 

WlOTOWHSHXBE. 

Zmh , ..John Cuxuming Cottage £1 and Minor Silver Medal 16 0 

Charles Gihson da 0 10 

Alex. M'Clymont do. Minor Silver Medal 0 6 

David M*Haffle Garden £1 and Minor Silver Medal 1 6 

William Kaime do. 0 10 

John Camming do. Minor Silver Medal 0 6 

Thos. Brown da Minor Silver Medal 0 6 

(Ist JPrize ifk 1879) 


£46 18 0 

2. MEDALS FOR COTTAGES AND GARDENS AND GARDEN PRODUCE. 

Medium Silver Medals were awarded to the following:— 


a* ^ A T*Tii-RT>1Cj aTTg TTmV.- 


KineUar. .. 


Cottage Garden 


FirasHiBs. 


Dysart .. 


Flower Plot 

KirkccUdy . 


Garden 


Robert Craig 

Flower Plot 


iNVERXESS-SHUtn. 


Bddenoch and RotkiemurcJius .. 


Cottage 


Alexander MPherson 

Garden 


HiNGAuniNESHinn. 


jPordotm, Olenhervie and Arluthnott 


Vegetables 


John Cadenhead 

Flowers 


Lakajikshibb. 


Albert Gardens ... 


Best kept Plot 


George D. Miller 

Garden Produce 

Camwath ..... 


Garden 


R. Alexander 

Garden Produce 

New Victoria Gardens ... 


Best kept Plot 


Charlefi M‘Kenzie 

Best kept Plot 

ISaraeen Public Gardens,, . 


Garden Produce 


Robert Moodie 

Best kept Plot 

e 

Naiunshibb. 


Auldearn ... 


Cottage 


James Grant 

Gai'den 


PEBTUSIIIBB. 


Breadalbane, Weeni, Jsc . 


Best kept Garden 


W. Stewait " 

Best Cropped Garden 

BxinMd and Bimam . 


Cottage Garden 


Charles Fletcher 

Garden Produce 

LogiealmoTid and Glendlmond . 


Cottage 


David MmTay 

Garden 


24 Medium Silver Medals, £12, 12s. 


V.~-VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

AlSllTU-AI, EXAMINATION—APRIL 1880. 


E. J. A. C. Torston, Manchester, 
William Calvert, Middleham, 

Jas. Woodingi'am, Manchester, 


Practical Examination, 
Equal General Examination, 


Med* Gold Medal, 
Med. Gold Medal, 
Med. Gold Medal, 


£6 2 
6 


Garry forward, £18 6 0 
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PKEMTUMS AWARDED BY THE SOCIETY IK 1880. 

CLASS EXAMISATIONS-^BIL 1880. 


EDUTBUHGH VETBRnrABT COLLBGB. 




Brought forward 

£18 6 0* 

Joseph Donald, Cnml}erland, 

Materia Medico, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

0 1« 0 

William Calvert, Middleham, 

Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

WBIiam Ryan, Limerick, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0T6 0 

William Ryan, Limerick, 
William Ryan, Limerl<^ 

Physiology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

Chemistry, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

Joseph Donald Cumberland, 

Veterinary Med. and Surgery, 

Silver Medal, 

0 1$ 0 . 

Alexander Grey, jun.. 

Comparative Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

Alexander MWalter, 

(Veterinary Med. and Surgery 1 
\ (Amateurs), j 

- Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

Kew Vbtebinabt College, Edesbuegh. 


George Edward Rasih, 

Horae Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

Jas. W. Ingram, Mandiester, 

Horse Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 O' 

Jas* W. Ingram, Manchester, 

Cattle Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 1*^.^ 

Thomas E. Hoinocks, 

Chemistry, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

William Woods, Wigan, 

Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

William Woods, Wigan, 

Physiology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 


SuHHEE Session, 1879. 



W. Graham, Cmnmerfcrees, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0' 

W. Wooda, Wigan, 

Materia Medica, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 


StnoczE Session, 1880. 



J. Pislayson, Gonrock, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 0 

J. Carroll, Coolms, 

Materia Medica, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 O' 


Glasgow Vetesxnast College. 



B. Hnghes, Llanarmon, 

Horse Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

James Wyper, Glasgow, 

Cattle Pathology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

James Gosling, London, 

Histology and Physiology, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

James Gosling, London, 

Anatomy, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

J. F. Hayes, Portroe, 

Botany, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

John Renfrew, Hurlet, 

Materia Medica, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 

John Renfrew, Hurlet, 

Chemistry, 

Silver Medal, 

0 16 




£38 6 0 


VI.~AGBICULTUEAL CLASS, EDINBUBGH UNIVEBSITY. 


L Andrew CSbapman, Brnsfriesshire, 
2. B. CeUey Smitli, LanarkOiire, 


£G 0 0 
4 0 0 


ABSTRACT OB PREMIUMS. 


1. Essats and Bepokts, . . . . . 

2. Kelso Show; 1880, ...... 

3. BisxaiCT Shows 

Stock, ...... ^ 

Special Grants, ...... 

Local Societics<-MedaIs in aid of Fi'emlnxns given b/ 

a44),. 

Plongliiiig Aasodations—Medals to (167)^ 


^629 18 6 
129 0 0 

75 12 0 
50 2 0 


4. Cottages and Gasdens—M oney Preminins and 48 Minor Silver Medals, 

£46, 18s.; 24 Medinm Silver Medals, £12,12& 

5. Veiebinaet Dbfahthsnt—M edals to Students, 

6. Ageicitltdbal Ghaib, Edinbuegh UNiVEBSZTr—Prizes to Class, 


£10 0 0 - 


£225 0 6 
2462 19 0 


884 12 6 
59 10 0. 

as 6 0 

10 0 0 - 
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STATE OP THE P.UNDS 

OP 

JHE‘highland and ageicultueal society 

^ OP SCOTLAND. 

At SOtlL NOVEMBEB 1880. 


I. Bonds— 

Heritable Bonds, . '.£16,779 16 

Debenture Bonds by Clyde Navigation Trustees, . , 3,460 0 

Railway Debenture Bonds, . . . . . 4,000 0 

Sf. DEBBNTtJRE STOCK— 

£3,000 North British Railway Co., 4i per cent., 

at £108,.£3,240 0 

£1,000 London and North-Western Railway 

Co., 4 per cent., at £114, . . . 1,140 0 


£24,229 16 0 


III. Bank Stocks— 

£6,407, 7s. 8d. Royal Bank of Scotland, at 

£203,5s., . . . £13,023 0 1 

2,218, 6s. 6d. Bank of England, at £277,10s., 6,155 16 10 
2,000, Os. Od. British Linen Company Bank, 

at £272, . . . 6,440 0 0 

1,250, Os. Od. National Bank of Scotland, 

at £270, . . . 3,375 0 0 

1,062,10s. Od. Commercial Bank of Scotland, 

at £240, . . . 2,550 0 0 

1,091,13s. 4d. Bank of Scotland, at £290, . 3,166 16 8 


0 0i 


£14,029,17s. 5d. 


33,709 13 7 


JToie .—^The original cost of these Bank Stocks was £22,317,18s. 6d., 
showing a profit, at present prices, of £11,391,15s. Id. 

IT. Ten Shares (£500) op the British Fishery Societt, valued at 200 0 0 

y. Arrears of Members’ Subsoriptxons, considered recoverable, . 91 4 8 


£62,610 14 1 

Deduct Balance Due Royal Bank on Current Account, . 638 4 0- 


Amount op Funds, . . . £62,072 10 1 

VI. Building Fund— " 

1. Estimated value of Buildings, No. 3 George IT. Bridge, , £3,100 0 0 

2. Sums Invested in Debenture Bonds— 

North British Railway Company, . . £1,000 0 0 

Clyde Navigation Trustees, . . 1,000 0 0 

- 2,000 0 0 

3. Sum lent on Heritable Bond, . . . . . 350 0 0 

4. Deposit with Royal Bank, of date 11th November 1880, . 115 7 7 


Amount op Building Fund, . £5,565 7 7 

VIL Twbbddale Medal Fund— ' 

Debenture Bond with Caledonian Railway Company, . . £500 0 0 

VIII. Furnitueb— ————— 

Estimated Value of Furniture, Paintings, Books, &c., . . £1,000 0 O' 


W. S. WALKER, Trmsfwrer, 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Convener of Finance Committee. 
MACKENZIE & SMITH, C.A., Awrfitojns. 

Edinburgh, 5tk January 1881. 
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ABSTEACT of the AGCOUNTS of the HIGHLAND and 

CHARGE. 

1. Balaitce due by Royal Bank of Scotland on Current Account at 

SOtli November 1879, . . . . ^ ^ 2 0 

2. *Bala.ncb of Deposits with City of Glasgow Bank (in liquidation), 308 10 3 

3. Deposit with Royal Bank, of date 26th June 1879, , . 300 0 0 

4. Deposit with Royal Bank in name of Building Fund, of date 11th 

November 1879, . . . ‘ 22 13 0 

6. Deposit with Royal Bank in name of Tweeddale Medal Fund, • 

of date ^th November 1879, ..... 600 0 0 

6. Aerbaes of Annual Subscriptions at 30th November 

1879, as in last year’s Abstract, . . . £83 7 6 

“Whereof due by Members who have 
now coiwpounded for life, and there¬ 
by extinguished, . . £8 11 0 

Since ordered to be written off as 
irrecoverable, . . . 36 14 6 

45 6 6 

38 

7. Arbeaes from Perth Show, 1879, ... 0 

8. JNooaiE PROM Investments— 

(1.) Interest on Heritable Bonds— 

On £1,300 at 44 per cent., £58,10s,, less tax 

£l,6s. 9cL,. . . £57 3 8 

On £15,479,16s. at 4 per cent., £619, 3s. 8d., 

less tax £14, 7s. 2d., . 604 16 6 

£16,779, 16s. £661 19 9 

(2.) Interest on Debenture Bonds— 

On £7,460 at 4 per cent., £298, less tax £6, 

l4 7d., . . . . 29J 3 6 

(3.) Interest on Debenture Stock— 

On £3000, at 44 per cent., £127, 

10s., less tax £2,18s. 5d., £124 11 7 

On £1,000 at 4 per cent., £40, less 

tax 17s. 6d., . . 39 2 6 

- 163 14 1 

(4.) Interest on Deposit of £300 with Royal Bank to 

4th November 1880, . . . . 8 3 0 

(5.) Interest on Bank Abcount, . . . 4 5 11 

£1,129 6 2 

(6.) Dividends on Bank Stocks— 

On £6,407 7 8 Royal Bank of 

Scotland, £608 14 0 
2,218 6 5 Bank of England, 210 16 8 
2,000 0 0 British Linen Oo. 

Bank, . 260 0 0 
1,250 0 0 National Bank 

of Scotland, 162 10 0 
1,062 10 0 Commercial Bank 

of Scotland, 122 3 9 
1,091 13 4 Bank of Scotland, 141 18 4 

1,606 1 9 

£14,029 17 5 

(7.) Dividend on £500 Stock of the British Fishery 
- Society, , . . , . .000 

“ Note. —^N 0 dividend has been received on this 

Stock for the last seven years , —-- 2,636 7 11 

9. Income from Building Fund— 

Interest onHeritable Bond, £350, at 4 per cent., £14, 
less tax 6s. 6d., . . , . . 13 13 7 

Interest on Debenture Bonds, £2000 at 4 per cent., 

£80, less tax £1,16s. 8d., . . . . 78 3 4 

Interest on Deposits with Royal Bank, . . 0 17 8 

92 14 7 

Carry forward, £4,564 13 9 
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AaaiCTTITUEAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAND for the YEAE1879-80. 

DISOHARGE. 

1. EsTABLISH]^X!NT EXPElSrSES— 

Salary to Secretary, . . . ... . £850 0 0 

to Clerk, £300; Second Clerk, £150, . . . 450 0 0 

Messenger, £72; allowance to Widow of former Messenger, £26, 5s., 98 6 0 

£1,398 6 0 

Feu-Duty, £28; Water Duty, £2, 8s. 4d.; Taxes, £32, 13s. 2d-, . 62 16 6 

Coals, £9, Is. 5d.; Gas, £4,15s. 5(1; Insurance, £3,17s. 6d., . 17 14 4 

Bepairs and FumisLings, . . . . . . 27 12 9 

£1,506 8 7 

2. Pee to Auditors for 1878-79 Accounts, . . . . 50 0 0 

^3. Fe^ to Practical Engineer, ‘ . , . . . 20 0 0 

4. bSuoation— 

Grant to Professor of Agriculture, £150 ; Prizes, £10; Bursaries, 

£140; Fees to Examiners, and Expenses, £35, Is. 6d., . 335 1 6 

5. Chemical DePj^tmbnt— 

Salary to Chemist, .... £300 0 0 

Bepairs, &c., for Laboratory, . . . 19 14 1 

Experimental Stations— 

Harelaw— 

Bent, £30; Taxes, £1, 6s. 9d.; 

Superintendent’s Allowance, 

£15,15s., . . . £47 1 9 

Pumpherston— 

Bent, £13; Superintendent’s 
Allowance, £15,15s; Trench¬ 
ing Small Plots, £7,10s., . 36 5 0 

Manures, Zinc Tickets, Ac., for 
Stations, Ac., . . 12 1 0 

- 95 7 9 

- 415 1 10 

6. Veterinary—A llowance to Professor Williams, £26, 5s.; Medals 

to Students, £38, 6s.,.64 11 0 

7. Transactions—P rinting, Binding, and Delivering, £459, 6s. 6d,, 

Essays and Beports, £202, 6s., . . . . . 661 11 6 

8. Ordinary Printing and Lithographing, £40, 6s,; Advertising, £44, 

2s. 9d.; Stationery and Books, £40, 10s. 2d.; Postages, £45; 

Bank Charges and Telegrams, £7,14s. 2d., . . . 177 13 1 

9. Subscriptions to Public Societies—M eteorological Society, £20; 

Society for Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, £5, . , 25 0 0 

10. Miscellaneous—B eporting General Meeting, £3, 3s.; Proof Slips 

for Do., £2, 2s.; Luncheon for Directors, £1, 15s. 6d.; Handsels, 

£1, 4s. 6d.; Be-striking Medals, 3s. 6d., . . . . 8 8 6 

11, Premiums— 

Perth Show, 1879, . . ' . . . £591 0 0 

Kelso Show, 1880, . . ■ . ’ . . 2,084 9 0 

District Competitions, 1876, . . . 8 0 0 

District Competitions, 1879, £767, '28. 6d.; 

Ploughing Competitions, 1879-80, £50, 2s.; 

Cottages and Gardens, 1879, £61,48. 6d., . 878 9 0 

Vote to Edinburgh Christmas Club, 1879, , 50 0 0 

3,606 18 0 
£6,870 14 0 


Carry forward. 
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ABSTRACT of the ACCOTTNTS of the HIOHIANI) 

Charge Isrouglit forward, .... £4,554 13 9 

10. SlTBSCBIPTIONS— 

Annual Subscriptions due, .... £863 12 0 • 

Life Subscriptions, ..... 806 11 6 

- 1,670 *3 6 

11. Chemical DEPAETMENr— * 

Subscriptions, ..... £31 0 0 

Experimental Stations—-Proceeds fi’om Straw sold 
at Harelaw, ..... 15 0 0 ^ 

- 4S 0 0* 

JTbie.—^The Account of proceeds and expenditure of 
Experimental Stations for the year 1880 not yet received. 

12. Traitsactions-- 

Proceeds of Sales by Messrs Blackwood, . . . . 8 13 8 

13. Capital Paid Up— 

Caledonian Elailway Co. Debenture Bond, . . . 450 0 0 

14. Balance of Beceipts from Kelso Show (exclusive of Premiums 

paid), as shown in s^arate States, .... 806 4 8 

15. Balance due to Boyal Bank of Scotland on current account, at 

30th Hovember 1880, . . . . . . 538 4 0 

Sum op Charge, . , £8,073 19 7 

J^ote ,—^The income received on account of ‘^Tweeddale Medal” Pund appears 
in the Kelso Show accounts. 

Edikbubge, 5ih Janmry 188L 


ABSTEAOT OP ACCOUNTS- 


CHABGE. 


1. Local Subscriptions— 


1. 

*Berwick3hire—Voluntary Assessment on Proprietors, 

£300 0 

0 

2. 

Roxburghshire, 

do. 

do. 

480 6 

1 

3. 

tSelkirkshire, 

do. 

do. 

0 0 

0 

4. 

Peeblesshire, 

do. 

do. 

104 18 

5 

5. 

Border Union Society, 

do. 

do. 

100 0 

0 

6. 

Town of Kelso, . 

. 

. * . 

55 0 

0 


£1040 4 6 

Amount Collected during Show— 

Drawn at Gates, . . . £1360 16 0 

Drawn at Horse Ring and Cattle Parade, 165 16 6 
Season Tickets, . . . . 7 0 0 

Catalogues and Awards sold, . . 125 1 0 

Drawn at Gentlemen’s Room and Cloak Boom, 5 10 2 

-- 1664 3 8 

Carry forward,.A704 8 2 


* Total Subscription not yet reported, 
t Subscription not yet reported. 
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aEd AGRICTriTITRAL SOCIETY of SCOTLAm-eordimccd. 


- Disotarge brouglit forward, 

12. Payments in connection with former Shows—Perth 1879, Bepairs 

^ to Monument Bailing, ...... 

13. .Arrears of Subscriptions to be struck off as irrecoverable, • 

14. Arrears of Subscriptions considered recoverable, • • 

15. Capital Sum lent on Debenture Bond, .... 

16. Debenture Bond, Caledonian BaHway Company for “Tweeddale 

Medal,” . . . . ' . 

17. Deposit with Eoyal Bank in name of Building Fund, of date 

11th November 1880, ...... 


£6,870 14 0 

17 6 
45 6 0 
91 4 6 
450 0 0 

500 0 0 

115 7 7 


Sum of Discharge, . £8,073 19 7 


W. S. WALKBB, Treasurer. 

ANTHONY MUBBAY, Convener of Mmoice Committee. 
MACKENZIE & SMITH, C.A., Auditors. 


KELSO SHOW, 1880. 


DISCHABGE. 


I. Show-Yard Expenditure— 

Fitting up, £1887, 10s. ; Bent of Park, £250; Two 
Turnstiles, £30; Bailway Carriages, £4, Is. lid.; 
Painting Ticket Boards and Miscellaneous Expenses, 
£7, 8s. 8d., ...... 

2. Forage and Bedding for Stock, .... 

3. Police Force, ...... 

4. Travelling Expenses of Judges, &c., 

5. Hotel and other Bills for Directors, Judges, Secretary, &c., 

6. Tickets for President’s Dinner for do., 

7. Music in Show-Yard, &c., ..... 

8. Printing Catalogues and Awards, and Lithographing Tickets, 

Badges, &c., . . 

9. Advertising and Posting Bills, . . . . 

10. Allowance to Local Secretaries, 

II. Allowance to Practical Engineer, . . . . 

12. Allowance to Local Veterinary Inspector, . 


£2179 0 7 
198 3 5 
46 8 0 
177 9 11 
268 16 0 
98 4 2 
54 0 0 

177 10 0 
49 5 3 
20 0 0 
18 18 0 
10 0 0 


Carry forward, 


£8,287 15 4 





00 <1 0» vt >|!h. 
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ABSTRACT OP ACCOUNTS- 


Clwge brought forward, . 

S. Rent of Stalls— 

Stock, .... 
Implements, ' . ' . 

Ofi&ces, . 

Attendants’ Kight Accommodation, 


£729 0 0 
423 11 0 
32 10 0 
12 14 0 


Rent of Refreshment Booths, 

Rent of Park, ... • 

Forfeited Deposit Money for return of Horses, 
Interest from Royal Bank, . 

Intebest from Tweeddalb Medal Fund, . 


£2,704 8 2 


f 


1197 16 0 
200 0 0 
140 0 0 
6 0 0 
6 3 9 
14 11 4 


Balance of Payments, 


2J*ote. —^To the above Balance of . 

There must be added the Pre¬ 
miums undrawn at 30th 
November 1880 amounting to 



. 

£4268 18 8 
1278 4 J 



£6647 2 7 

£im 4 

4 


878 10 

0 



Together, . . £1656 14 4 

Less amount of Subscriptions to 
be received from Berwickshire 
and Selkirkshire estimated at 200 0 0 


Making the probable loss, • £1456 li 4 


ABSTRACT of the ACCOmTTS of the 


CHARGE. 

1. Funds as at 30th November 1879— 

Debenture Bond by Caledonian Railway Company, 
Debenture Stock of the North British Railway Company, 
Funded Debt of the Clyde Navigation Trust, £3000, pur¬ 
chased at ..... . 

Stock of the Royal Bank, £305, purchased at 


Balance in Bank at 30th November 1879, 


2. Income received— 

On £1000 Caledonian Railway Company 
Debenture Bond at 4 per cent., £40, 
less tax, 18s. 4d. . ‘ . . £39 1 8 

On £1200 North British Railway Company 
Debenture Stock at 4i per cent., £61, 
less tax, £1, 3s. 5d., .. . . 49 16 7 

On £3000 Funded Debt of Clyde Navigation 
Trust at 4 per cent., £120, less tax, 

£2,15s., * . . . . 117 5 0 

On £806 Royal Bank Stock for year, . 28 19 6 

On Bank Account, . . . . 1 18 9 


£1,000 0 0 
1,200 0 0 

2,970 0 0 
671 0 0 


£5,841 0 0 
228 18 4 


£6,069 18 4 


237 1 6 


Sum op Charge, 


£6,306 19 10 
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KEiLSO SHOW— emUmied. 

Discharge brought forward, . . . £3,287 16 4 

13. Assistants, Porters, and Attendants, . . . 125 16 0 

14. Attendants at Turnstiles and Ticket Gates, . . 26 10 0 

16» Postages, . . . . . . . 20 15 0 

16. ^Miscellaneous Outlays —Cheque Books, Telegrams, &c., . 1 17 8 


Amount of General Expenses, 
17. Premiums drawn at 30th November 1880, . 


£8462 13 7 
2084 9 0 


£5647 2 7 


W. S. WALKEli, Treamr&r, 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Oon'om&r of M'mnce Committee. 
MACKENZIE & SMITH, C.A., Auditors. 


Edinburgh, 5t7i January 1881. 


.AEGYLL NAVAl FTTNI) for 1879-80. 

DISCHARGE. 

1. Allowances to the five following Recipients— 
Norman Godfrey Macalister, sixth year, , 
Charles Hope Dundas, second year, 

Edward Walrond de Wells Bruce, first year, 
Edward W. Elphinstone Wemvss, first year, 
Louis Wentworth Chetwynd, first year, , 


£40 0.0 
40 0 0 
40 0 0 
40 0 0 
40 0 0 



Debenture Bond by Caledonian Railway 

Company, .... £1,000 0 0 
Debenture Stock of the North British 

Riiilway Company, . . . 1,200 0 0 

Funded Debt of the Clyde Navigation 

Trust, £3000, purchased at . . 2,970 0 0 

Stock of the Royal Bank, £305, purchased 

at.671 0 0 


£5,841 0 0 

Balance in Bank at 30th November 1880, 265 19 10 

6,106 19 10 


Sum op Discharge, £6,306 19 10 
W. S. WALKER, Trc^iswrer. ' ---m— 

ANTHONY MURRAY, Goifivowr of Fmaricc Committer. 
MACKENZIE & SMITH, C.A., Auditors. 

Edinburgh, 5th January 1881, 
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VIEW OP THE INCOME AND EXPENDITURE 
For the Tear 1879-80. 


INCOME. * 


Annual Subsceiptions received. 


. £773 0 6 

Life Subsceiptions, .... 

• 

. 806 11 6 

Interest and Dividends— 

Interest, ..... 

. £1,129 6 

£1,579 12 0 

2 

Dividends, ..... 

. 1,506 1 

9 

Income from Building Fund, 

- 2,636 711 
92 U*"? 

Chemical Department, 


46 0 0 

Transactions—S ales by Messrs Blackwood, . 


8 IS 8 

Arrears from Perth Show, 1879, 


0 4 0 


Balance op Reoeipts from Kelso Show 1880, available for Premiums 

amounting to £2,462, 19s., . . . . . 806 4 

Sum of Income, . . £5,168 16 10 

EXPENDITURE. 

1. Establishment— 


Salai’ies and Allowances, . 


£1,398 6 0 

Pen Duty, Taxes, Coal, &c., 

• 

108 3 7 



£1,506 8 7 

Fee to Auditors for 1878-79, 


50 0 0 

Pee to Practical Engineer, 


20 0 0 

Agricultural Education (including Bursaries and 


Pees to Examiners), 

. 

335 1 6 

Chemical Department, 


415 1 10 

Veterinary Department, . 


64 11 0 

TRiVNSACTIONS, 

. 

661 11 6 

Ordinary Printing, Advertising, Stationery, Stamps, 

« 

Bank Charges, and Telegrams, . 


177 13 1 

Subscription to Public Societies, 


25 0 0 

Miscellaneous, 


S 8 6 

Premiums— 



Perth Show, 1879, 

£591 


Kelso Show, 1880, 

2,084 


District Competitions, 1876, 

3 


District Competitions, 1879, 

767 


Ploughing Competitions, 1879-80, 

50 


Cottages and Gardens, 1879, 

61 


Vote to Edinburgh Christmas Club, 



1879, .... 

50 0 0 




3,606 18 0 

Payment in connection with Perth Show, 


1 7 6 

Sum of Expenditure, 

- 6,872 1 (1 

Excess cjf Expenditure, . 

£1,703 4 8 
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GENEEAL NOTICE. 


The Highland Society was instituted in tlie year 1784, and incorporated by Royal 
Charter in 1787. Its operation was at first limited to matters connected with the 
improvement of the Highlands of Scotland; but the supervision of certain depart- 
unents, proper to that part of the country, having been subsequently committed to 
.special Boards of Management, several of the earlier objects contemplated by the 
Society were abandoned, while the progress of agriculture led to the adoption of 
otners of a more general character. The exertions of the Society were thus early 
•‘'extended to the whole of Scotland, and have, for the ^eater part of a century, 
been directed to the promotion of the science and practice of agiiculture in all its 
branches. 

In accordance with this more enlarged sphere of action, the ori^al title of the 
.Society was altered, under a Royal Charter, in 1834, to The Highland and 
Ageioultueal Society oe Scotland. 

The leading purposes of the Institution are set forth in the following pages, 
where it will be found that Premiums are offered for Reports on almost every 
subject connected with the cultivation of the soil; the rearing and feeding of 
stock; the management of the dairy; the improvement of agricmtural machinery 
•and implements; the growth of timber; the extension of cottage accommoda¬ 
tion ; the application of chemical science; and the dissemination of veterinary 
information. 

Among the more important measures which have been effected by the Society 
•-are— 

1. Agricultuiul Meetings and General Shows of StoOk, Implements, &c., held 
in the principal towns of Scotland, at which exhibitors from all parts of the United 
Kingdom are aRowed to compete. 

2. A system of District Shows instituted for the purpose of improving the breeds 
'of Stock most suitable for different parts of the country, and of aiding and direct¬ 
ing the efforts of Local Agricultural Associations. 

3. The encouragement of Agricultural Education, under powers conferred by a 
•supplementary Royal Charter, granted in 1856, and authorising **The Council 
of the Highland and Ageicultueal Society on Education” to grant Diplomas 
ito Students of Agriculture; and by the establishment of Bursaries. 

4. The establishment of Agricultural Stations for the puiqiose of promoting the 
■application of science to agriculture, and the appointment of a chemist to super¬ 
intend all experiments conducted at these Stations, and prepare a Report of the 
same to be published in the Transactions. Also to subsidise, under certain con- 
editions, Local Analytical Associations. 

6. The advancement of the Veterinary Art, by conferring Certificates on Students 
who have passed through a prescribed curriculum, and who are found, by public 
^examination, qualified to practise. 

6. The appointment of a Board of Examiners, and the granting of Ei'-st and 
.Second Class Certificates in Forestry. 

7. The annual publication of the Transactions, which comprehend the Prize- 
.Reports, and reports of experiments, also an abstract of the business at Board and 
'General Meetings, and other communications. 

8. The management of a fund left by John, 6th Duke of Ar^U (the original 
President of the Society), to assist young natives of the Highlands who enter Her 
-Majesty’s Havy. 



COIS-STITUTION AND MANAGEMENT. 

The general business of The Highlaitd and Agriodltdeal Society is con¬ 
ducted under the sanction and control of a Royal Charter, which authorises tlie 
enactment of Bye-Laws. Business connected with Agricultural Education is con¬ 
ducted under the authority of a supplementary Royal Charter, also authorising 
the enactment of Bye-Laws. 

The Office-Bearers consist of a President, Four Yice-Presidents, Thirty Ordinary 
and Twenty Extraordinary Directors, a Treasurer, an Honorary and an Acting 
Secretary, an Auditor, and other Officers. • 

The Directors meet on the first ’Wednesday of each month from November to 
June; seven being a quorum. The proceedings of the Directors are reported to 
General Meetings of the Society, held in January and in June or July. 

With reference to motions at General Meetings, Bye-Law No. 10 provides— 
“That at General Meetings of the Society no motion or proposal (except of mere 
form or courtesy) shall be submitted or entertained for immediate decision unless 
notice thereof has been given a week previously to the Board of Directors, without 
prejudice, however, to the competency of making such motion or proposal to the 
effect of its being remitted to the Directors for consideration, and thereafter being 
disposed of at a future General Meeting.” 

The Council on Education, under the Supplementary Charter, consists of Sixteen 
Members—^Nine nominated by the Charter, and Seven elected by the Society* 
The Board of Examiners consists of Ten Members. 

Candidates for admission to the Society must be proposed by a Member, and are 
elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in Januaiy and June or July. The 
ordinary subscription is £1, 3s. 6d. annually, which may be redeemed by one 
payment, varying, according to the number of previous annual payments, from 
£1*2,12s. to £7, Is. Proprietors farming the \vhole of their own lands, whose 
assessment on the Yaluation Roll does not exceed £500 per annum, and all 
Tenant-Farmers, Office-Bearers of Local Agricultural Associations, Resident 
Agricultural Factors, Land Stewards, Foresters, Agricultural Implement Makers, 
and Yeterinary Surgeons, none of them being also owners of land to an extent 
exceeding £600 per annum, are admitted on a subscription of 10s. annually, which 
may be redeemed by one payment, varying, according to the number of previous 
annual payments, from £5, 5s. to £3. According to the Charter, a Member who 
homolo^tes his Election by paying his first subscription cannot retire until he 
has paid in annual subscriptions, or otherwise, an amount equivalent to a life 
composition. Members having candidates to propose are requested to state whether 
the candidate should be on the £1, 3s. 6d. or 10s. list. 

Members of the Society receive the Transactions free on application to the 
Secretary, and are entitled to apply for District Premiums—to report Ploughing 
Matches for the Medal—to attend Shows free of charge, and to exhibit Stock at 
reduced rates. 

Orders, payable at the Royal Bank of Scotland, Edinburgh, we issued by the 
Dii'ectors, in name of the persons in whose favour Premiums nave been awarded. 

All communications must-be addressed to “ Fletcher Norton Menzies, Esq. 
Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, No. 3 George IV^ 
Bridge, Edinburgh.” 



ESTABLISHMENT TOR 1881. 


His Geaoe The DUKE of BICHMOND and GOBDOIT, K.G., 
49 Belgrave Sq.uare, London. 


WKZ-'^XZ$^zxd^. 

His Grace The Duke of Montrose, Buchanan Castle, Glasgow. 
The Bight Hon. The Earl of Mar and Kellie, Alloa Park, Alloa. 
The Bight Hon. The Earl of Dunmore, Dunmore Park, Stirling. 
Chas. Stirling Home Drummonb Moray of Abercairny, Crioff. 


Charles Smith, ‘Whittinghame, Prestonkirk, 

Major W. J. Wauchopb of ITiddrie Marischal, Liberton. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Polwarth, Mertonn House, St Boswells. 

John H. Dickson of Corstorphine, Saughton Mains, Edinburgh. 

Jambs Maxtone Graham of Cultoquhey, Perth. ^ 

James Hope, Duddingston, Edinburgh. 

Jambs Kennedy of Sundaywell, Brandleys, Sanquhar. 

Andrew Balston, Glamis House, Glamis. 

Sir Michael Bout. Shaw Stewart of Blackhall, Bart., Ardgowau, Greenock, 
Sir Alexander Muir Mackenzie of Delvine, Bart., Dunkeld. 

"William Dingwall, Bamornie, Ladybank. 

John Hendrie of Larbert, Stirlingslure. 

Thomas Boss, Bachilton, Perth. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Arthur Cecil, Orchard Mains, Innerleithen. 

Sir Hew Dalrymple of Horth Berwick, Bart., Luchie, North Berwick. 
James Cunningham, Tarbreoch, Dalbeattie. 

John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

John Eoiiman, Duncrahill, 61 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 

B. H. Harris, Earnhill, Forres. 

William Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, Branxholme, Hawick. 
David B. Williamson of Lawers, Crieff. 

Sir W, C. J. Carmichael Anstruther of Anstruther, Bart, Carmichael 
House, Thankerton. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craiq of Biccarton, Bart., Currie. 

David Ainslib of Oosterton, Blackshiels. 

John Balfour of Balbirnie, Markinch. 

Thomas Elliot, Blackhaugh, Galashiels. 

Bev. John Gillespie, Moiiswald Manse, Dumfries. 

Lieut.-Colonel Hare of Calder Hall, Philpston House, Winchburgh 
‘Gideon Pott of Knowesouth, Jedburgh.* 

Walter Soott, Glendronaoh, Huntly, 



ESTABLISHMENT FOE 1881. 


^jetrairrbittarg ^mrfors. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Eloho, M.P., 23 St James* Place, London. 

The Hon. Henjiy Constable Maxwell Sttjabt of Traqnair, Innerleithen.^ 
Sir Egbert Hay of Haystoun, Bart., Kingsmeadows, Peehles. • 

Sir William Scott of Ancnun, Bart., Jedburgh. # 

Sir George H. Scott Douglas of Springwood Park, Bart., Eelso. • 

Sir D. 0. Marjoribanks of Guisachan, Bart., M.P., Brook House, Park: 
Lane, W. 

Dayid Milne Home of Milne Graden, Coldstream. 

Colin J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

James Smite, Chief Magistrate, Kelso. 

Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Dunse. 

The Eight Hon. Lord Balpoitb op Burleigh, Kenaet, Alloa, 

Vice-Admiral Sir William Edmonstone of Duntreath, Bart., Strathblane.- 
Sir Henry James Seton Steuart of Allanton, Bart., Touch, Stirling. 

Sir Jambs E. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart., Craigend, Stirling,. 
Egbert Anderson, Provost of Stirling. • 

Henry David Erskine of Cardross, Stirling. 

William Forbes of Callendar, Fallork. 

Lieut.-Col. John Murray of Polmaise, Polmaise Castle, Stirling. 
Alexander Smollett of BonMll, Cameron House, Alexandria, N.B. 
William Smythe of Methven, Methven Castle, Perth. 

William Stuart Walker of Bo*wland, C.B., Tr&mir&t. 

Sir G. Graham Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart., Soncyrary Secretary^ 

Fletcher Horton Menztes, Secretary. 

Eev. James Grant, D.C.L., D.D., Chaplain. 

Andrew P. Aitken, Sc.D., Chemist. 

AIaokenzie & Smith, C.A., Auditors. 

Murray & Falconer, W.S., Law Agents. 

John Wilson, University of Edinburgh, Professor of Agriculture. 

John Hutton Balfour, M.D., F.E.S., Professor of Botany. 

David Stevenson, F.R.S.E., M.I.C.E., Conndting Enginm\ 

James D. Park, Practical Engineer. 

Thomas Duncan, Becorder and Clerk. 

John Magdiarmid, Second Clerk. 

Gourlay Steell, E.S.A., Animal Portrait Painter. 

William Williams, F.ILC.y.S., Professor of Vetermary Surgery. 

Thomas Walley, M.E.C.V.S., Professor of CaUle Pathology. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Publishers. 

Neill & Company, Printers. 

G. WATERSTON.& SoNS, StoHoocrs. 

Hamilton, Crichton, & Co., SilversmUhs. 

Alexander Kirkwood & Boisr, Medallists. 

John Watherston & Sons, Inspectors of Works. 

William Simpson, Messenger. 

{jHirman of Commi&es. 

1. Argyll Bdval Fund, . Admiral hlAiTi^aND Dougall of Scotscraig, Tayport.. 

2. Ohemiml Department, . Colin J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

3. Conges and Gaidem, . Harry Maxwell Inglis of Loganbank. 

4. Distrkt Shows, . . A. Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Dunse. 

5. Finance, . . . Anthony Murray of Dollerie. 

6. Ceneral Shows, . . Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bathgate. 

7. Mall and Chambers, . John Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton. 

n * • • G^i*-^ham Binny, W.S., 9 Hart Street, Edinburgh.. 

9. Machinery, . . , Thomas Mylnb, Niddrie Mains, Liberton, 

19. (Mnmiee Surmj, . Egbert Dundas of Amiston, Gorebridge. 

Tl. PuUications and Pro-\ . ^ ^ 

miumsfor Deports, J Alexander Forbes Irvine of Drum. 

12. rdennary Deparimmi, Major Wauchope of Niddrie Marischal, Liberton.. 



COMMITTEES FOR 1881 


1. AHO-TTLI. NAVAL nXPTD. 

Admiral Maitland Bodgall of Scotscraig^ R.3Sr., Tayport, Con/oemr, 
Graham Binnt, W-S., 9 Hart Street, Edinburgh. 

Hew Crichton, S.S.C., 13 Helaon Street, Edinburgh. 

2. CHEmOAL DEPARTMENT. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston, Convener, 

Professor BouaLAS Maolagan, 28 Heriot Row, Edinburgh. 

„ Balfour, Inverleith House, Edinburgh. 

„ Wilson, University, Edinburgh. 

Jambs Melvin, Bonnington, Wilkieston, Mid-Lothian. 

P. B. SwiNTON, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

Robert Hutchison of Carlowrie, 29 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 

John Munro, Faimington, Kelso, 

Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains, Haddington. 

Thomas Ferguson, Kinnochtry, Coupar-Angus. 

Thomas Mylne, Hiddiie Mains, Liberton. 

William Ritchie of Middleton, Gorebridge. 

Charles Smith, Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

George R. Glendinning, Hatton Mains, Ratho. 

Alex. R. Melvin, Bonnington, Wilkieston. 

Rev. John Gillespie, Mouswald Manse, Bumfnes. 

David Ainslie of Costerton, Blackshiels. 

Dr Andrew P, Aitken, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, Chemist, 

3. COTTAGES AND GARDENS. 

Harry Maxwell Inolis of Loganbank, Convener, 

The Marquis of Huntly, Aboyne Castle, Aberdeen. 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dolphinton. 

Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Dunse. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

M^or Wauohopb of Niddrie Marischal, Liberton. 

4. DISTRICT SHOWS. 

Archibald Campbell Swinton of Kimmerghame, Convener, 

Sir James R. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart., Craigend, Stirling. 
Sir James H. Gibson-Craio of Riccarton, Bart., Currie. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Alexander Young, Keir Mains, Dunblane. 

ANDitEw Mitchell, Alloa. 

Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains, Haddington. 

James Hope, Duddingston, Edinburgh. 

William Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, Branxholme, Hawick. 

Thomas Elliot, Blackhaugh, Galashiels. 

lieut.-Col. Hare of Calder Hall, Philpston House, Winchbuxgh. 

James Maxtone Graham of Cultoquhey, Perth. 

5. FINANCE. 

Anthony Murray of DoUerie, Convener, 

William S. Walker of Bowland, C.B., Trearurer, 

Sir G. GitAHAM Montgomery of Stanhope, Bart, 

Hew Crichton, S.S.O., 13 Nelson Street, Edinburgh. 

Thomas A. Hog of Newliston, Kirkliston. 

Graham Binny, W.S,, 9 Hart Street, Edinburgh, 

George Auldjo Jamieson, G.A., 58 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 



COMMITTEES FOR 1881. 


e. QENERAIi SHOWS, 

Andkew GtILLON of Wallliouse, Bathgate, Oowo&mr, 

Lord PoLWASTH, Mertoun House, St Boswells. 

Lord Arthur Cecil, Orchard Mains, Innerleithen. ' 

Sir Michael R. Shaw Stewart of Blackball, Bart., Greenock. 

Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of Riccarton, Bart. r 

Batid Stevenson, C. E. , 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Professor Wilson, University, Edinburgh. 

Thomas Mtlnb, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Alexander Young, Keir Mains, Dunblane. 

William Ford, Fenton Barns, Drem., 

Andrew Mitchell, Alloa. 

Charles Howatson of Glenbuck, Lanark. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Drum. 

Charles Smith, Whittinghame, Prestonkirk. 

David R. Williamson of Lawers, Crieff. 

John H. Dickson of Corstorphine, Saughton Mains, Edinburgh. 

John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

Walter Scott, Glendronach, Huntly. 

Rev. John Gillespie, Mouswald Manse, Dumfries. 

James Hope, Duddingstou, Edinburgh., 

Andrew Ralston, Glamis House, Giamis. 

Gideon Pott of Kuowesoutb, Jedburgh. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

James Cunningham, Tarbreooh, Dalbeattie. 


7. HALL AITD CHAMBHBS. 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dolpbiuton, Convener, 

Sir James Gardiner Baird of Saughton Hall, Bart. 
Anthont Murray of Dollerie, 141 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Graham Binnt, W.S., 9 Hart Street, Edinburgh. 

David Stevenson, C.E., 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 
William S. Walker of Bowlaud, C.B. 


8. LAW. 

Graham Binny, W.S., Edinburgh, Convev&r, 

John Ord Mackenzie of Dolpbiuton, W.S., Edinburgh. 

William S. Walker of Bowtand, C.B. 

Anthony Murray of Dollerie, W.S., Edinburgh. 

Hew Crichton, S.S.C., 13 Helsou Street, Edinburgh. 

George Auldjo Jamieson, C. A., 58 Melville Street, Edinburgh. 
Thomas Graham Murray, W.S., 11 Randolph Crescent, Edinburgh. 


9. MACHINERY. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Convener, 

The Hon. George Waldbgravb Leslie, Leslie House, Leslie, 
Lord Arthur Cecil, Orchard Mains, Innerleithen. 

Sir James R. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart. 

David Stevenson, C.E., 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 
Professor Wilson, University, Ed^burgh. 

John Munro, Fairnington, Kelso. 

P. B. SwiNTON, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

C. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

Bryden Monteith, Tower Mains, Liberton. 

G. W. Murray, Banff Foundry, Banff. 

John Scott Dudgeon, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

James Ross, Hewtonlees, Kelso. 

John Kemp, Stirling. 
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James A. R. Main, Clydesdale Iron Works, Possil Park, Glasgow. 
John Marshall, Maybole, 

John yoxjNa, jun., Ayr. 

JA:gES B. Park, Greenside Lane, Edinburgli, J^racHcal Engineer, 

10. ORDNANCE SURVEY. 

Robert Bxtndas of Amiston, Convener, 

<3. J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

William S. Walker of Rowland, O.B. 


11. PUBLICATIONS AND PREMIUMS POR REPORTS. 

Alexander Forbes Irvine of Brum, Convener, 

■Sir James R. Gibson-Maitland of Clifton Hall, Bart. 

William S. Walker of Rowland, C.B. 

Professor Baleodr, Inverleitb House, Edinburgb. 

„ Wilson, University, Edinburgh 
Robert Soot Skirvino, 29 Brummond Place, Edinburgh. 

P. B. SwiNTON, Holyn Bank, Gifford. 

Robert Hutchison of Oarlowrie, 29 Chester Street, Edinburgh. 
Thomas Mtlne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Batid Stevenson, G.E., 84 George Street, Edinburgh. 

Br Cleohorn of Stravithie, St Andrews. 

William Eliott Lockhart of Borthwickbrae, Branxholme, Hawick. 
Robert P. Newton of Castlandhill, Polmont Bank, Falkirk. 

0, J. Mackenzie of Portmore, Eddleston. 

Rev. John Gillespie, Mouswald Manse, Bumfries. 

William Macdonald, Editor, j^orth British Agriculturist^ Edinburgh. 


12. VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

Major Waxiohope of Niddrie Marischal, Liberton, Convenes*, 
Lord Arthur Cecil, Orchard Mains, Innerleithen. 

Sir Alexander Kinloch of Gilmerton, Bart, Brem. 
Andrew Gillon of Wallhouse, Bathgate. 

William S. Walker of Rowland, C.B. 

Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, Liberton. 

Adam Smith, Stevenson Mains, Haddington. 

Bavid R. Williamson of Lawers, Crieff. 

William Ritchie of Middleton, Gorehridge. 

James Hope, Buddingston, Edinburgh, 


The President, Vice-Presidents, Treasurer, and Honorary Secretary, are mem¬ 
bers ex officio of all Committees. 
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AGEIOULTURAL EDUCATION. 

OERTIFIOATES AND DIPLOMA IN AGEICULTUEB. 

Council on Education. • 

By a Supplementary Charter under the Great Seal, granted in 1856,* the • 
Society is empowered to grant Diplomas. 

Members of Council Turned by Charter, 

The President of the Highland and Agricultural Society — Presid&nt 
The Lord Justice-General — Vice-President 
The Lord Advocate. The Professor of Botany. 

The Bean of Eaculty. The Professor of Ohbhtstry. 

The Professor of Agriculture. The Professor of Natural 
The Professor of Anatomy. History. ^ 

Members of Council nominated by Society, 

The Bukb of Buoclbuch, K.G, I Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains. 
William S.WAXKBRof Bowland,O.B. 1 Eobbrt Dundas of Amiston. 

John Wilson, Wellnage. ] John Munro, Paimington. 

A. Campbell Swinton of Himmerghame. 

. Board of Exominers, 

1. Science and Practice of Agricviture, —Professor W ilson ; J ohn W ilson, 

Wellnage, Bunse; Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains, LLberton; and. 
J ohn Munro , Paimington, Kelso. 

2. Botany. —^Professor Balfour. 

3. Chemistry. —Br A. P. Aitken. 

4. Natural Eisto^. —Professor Sir G, Wtville Thomson. 

5. Veterinary Science, —^Professor Williams. 

6. Pield Engineering, —^Bavid Stevenson, M. Inst. C.E. 

7. Booh-heeging. —John Turnbull Smith, C.A. 

Standing Acii/ng Committee, 

The Lord Justice-General — Convener, 

The Professor of Agriculture. Thomas Mylne, Niddrie Mains. 
The Professor of Botany John Munro, Paimington, 

The Professor of Chemistry. A. Campbell Swinton of Kim- 

merghame. 

Bye-Laws. 

I. That, in terms of the Charter, the Society shall nominate seven members 
to act on the Council on Education. 

II. That the Council shall appoint a Board of Examiners on the following 
subjects;—Science and Practice of Agriculture; Botany; Chemistry; Natu-^ 
ral History; Veterinary Science; Pield Engineering; and Book-keeping. 

III. That the examinations shall be both written and oral, that the value 
of the answers shall be determined by numbers, and that the oral examina¬ 
tions shall be public. 

IV. That there shall be three Examinations,* to be styled respectively 
the “ Second Class Certificate Examination,” the “ Pirst Class Certificate- 
Examination,” and the “ Diploma Examination.” 

V. That to pass the “ Second Class Certificate Examination,” a candi¬ 
date must be acquainted with the science and practice of agriculture, elemen- 

* It has been resolved that, under ordinpy circumstances, the Examinations shall, 
be held annually in the end of March or heginning of April, candidates being required’, 
to lodge intimation before the 15th of March. 
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tary chemistry, field engineering, and book-keeping; and that a certificate in 
the following terms, bearing the corporate seal and arms of the Society, signed 
by the President or Vice-President of the Council on Education, the Exa¬ 
miners, and by the Secretary, shall be granted to candidates passing this exa¬ 
mination :— 

** These are to certify that on the A. B. was examined, and 

has been found to possess a knowledge of the science and practice of agricul¬ 
ture, elementary chemistry, field engineering, and book-keeping/' 

VI. That to pass the Eirst Class Certificate Examination” a candidate 
must be acquainted with the science and practice of agriculture, botany, 
chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, field engineering, and book¬ 
keeping ; and that a certificate in the following terms, hearing the corporate 
seal and arms of the Society, signed by the President or Vice-President of the 
Council on Education, the Examiners, and by the Secretary, shall be granted 
to candidates passing this examination 

^•These are to certify that on the A. B. was examined, and 

has been found to possess a knowledge of the science and practice of agricul¬ 
ture, botany, chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, field engineering, 
and book-keeping ” 

' VIL That to pass the Diploma Examination” a candidate must possess 
a thorough hnowledg& of the science and practice of agriculture, botany, chems- 
try. natural history, veterinary science, field engineering, and book-keeping; 
ana that a diploma in the following terms, bearing the corporate seal and 
arms of the Society, and signed by the President or Vice-President of the 
Council on Education, the Examiners, «and by the Secretary, shall be granted 
to candidates passing this examination:— 

“ These are to certify that, on the A. B. was examined > 

and has been found to be proficient in the science and practice of agriculture, 
botany, chemistry, natural history, veterinary science, field engineering, and 
book-keeping.” 

VIII. That each successful candidate for the Society’s Agricultural 
Diploma shall thereby become eligible to be elected a free life member of the 
Society. 

TT, That the Society shall grant annually ten bursaries of £20 each; and 
five of jfilO each, to be competed for by pupils of spools to be approved of 
by the -Directors, which include or are willing to introduce the teaching of 
chemistry, and the following branches of natural science—^physical geography, 
botany, and geology, into their curriculum. 

X, That the ^20 bursaries* shall be tenable for one year at the University 
of Edinburgh, for the purpose of enabling the holders to take the classes 
necessary to qualify for the Society’s Certificate or Diploma; and the £10 
bursixries to be tenable for the same period to enable the holders to receive 
another year’s preparation at the schools. 

XI, That the bursaries shall be determined by examination held in Edin¬ 
burgh by the Society’s Examiners. . . , ^ 

XIL That a Standing Acting Committee of the Council on Agncultural 
Education shall be appointed by the Directors. , 

SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION 

FOB CERTIFICATES AND DIPLOMA. 

L—SOIENOE AND PBAOTICl OF AaBIOXTLTUEl. 

1. Geological strata—surface geology—formation of soils—^their clasafi- 
oation—chemical and physical characters and composition—snitahihty for 
cultivation. 2. The principle of rotations—^rotations suitable for difierent 

* The £20 bursaries are not due till the holder presents himself for examination for 
the Certificate or Diploma. 
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soils—systems of farming. 3. The composition of (a) manures—farmyard 
and artificial—period and mode of application. The composition of (6) feeding 
substances—their suitability for different classes of farm stock—considera¬ 
tions affecting their use. 4. "How crops grow^—our farm crops—^heir culti¬ 
vation—diseases—insect injuries and remedies—^their dbemical compositjpn. 
The formation and management of plantations. 5. The principles on which 
drainage, irrigation, and warping operations should be based and carried out. 
The application of lime—marl—clay, &c. 6. Meteorology, or the laws of 
■climate as affecting plant life—^the influence of light and heat on cultivation 
—of a^orption and retention of heat and moisture—of porosity and oapil- 
larily in soils. 8. The breeding, rearing, feeding, and general treatment of 
farm stock—^the different breeds of cattle and sheep—^theix characteriatics— 
the districts where they are generally met with. 9. The machines and imple¬ 
ments used in ferming—^their uses—and the principal points to be attended 
to m their construction. The "prime movers/* or sources of power used in 
agriculture—^man—Ahorse—^wind—^water—steam,—^their relative values-la-nd 
advantages. TexUhooks —Morton’s " Cyclopedia of Agriculture,” Blackie & 
Son; " Our Farm Crops,” Blackie & Son; " How Crops G^row,” Macmillan & 
Co.; Roscoe’s "Elementary Chemistry,” Macmillan & Co.; Lindley*s,Henfrey’s, 
or Balfour’s “ Botany;” Page’s " Geological Text-Book,” Blackwood & Sons. 

IL—BOTANY. 

1. Nutritive Organs of Plants—^root, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Tarious kinds of stems, with? examples. Use of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. Different kinds of leaves. Arrangement and functions of leaves. 
2. Reproductive Organs—^Flower and its parts. Arrangements of the whorls 
of the flower—calyx, corolla, stamens, pistiL Ovule. Mature pistil or fruit. 
Pruning and grafting. Seed. Young plant or embryo. Sprouting of the 
seed, or germination. 3. General Principles of Classification—meaning of 
the terms Class, Order, Genus, Species. Illustrations of natural orders taken 
fern plants used in agriculture, such as grain-crops, grasses, clovers, vetches, 
tonips, mangold-wurzel, pease, beans, &c. Practical Examination in fresh 
Specimens and Models; some of the latter may be seen in the Museum, at 
the Royal Botanic Gkurden, which is open daily to the public, free. Text- 
5<jo 75—Balfour’s " Elements of Botany,” A. & C. Black, 1876; price 3s. 6d. 


III.—CHEMISTRY. 

The general principles of chemical combination. The chemistry of the more 
■commonly occurring elements, and their more important compounds. The 
chemical processes concerned in agriculture generally. The changes which 
place in the germination, growth, and maturation of plants, in the weather¬ 
ing and manuring of soils, &c. The composition and chemical character of the 
common mineral manures. Teic^6ooib—Roscoe’s " Lessons in Elementary 
Chemistry,” Macmillan & Co., London; price 4s, 6d. Anderson’s " Ele¬ 
ments of Agricultural Chemistry,” A. & C. Black, Edinburgh; price 6s. 6d. 
Johnson’s “ How Crops Grow,” Macmillan & Co., London. 

IV,—NATURAL HISTORY. j 

1. Zoology. / 

Primary Divisions of the Animal Kingdom, with examples of eadh. 
The Vertebrate Kingdom. The peculiarities and functions of the alim^- 
^ry canal, distinguishing the Ruminants. 3. The Orders-HymenopteS 
Dipteia, and Coleoptera—with examples of insects injurious to farm cro"^ 
belonging to each of the Orders—^the preservation of birds which prey upon 
these insects, drawing a distinction between those which are beneficial and 
^ose which are destructive to crops. Text-book—Nicholson’s " Introductory 
Text-Book of Zoology,” William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
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2. GsoLoaT. 

4. The various strata forming the earth’s crust in their order of deposition. 
5. Their influences on the surface soils of the country. 6. The meaning and 
ap^jlication of Disintegration, Drift, Alluvium, Dip, Strike, Fault. Page’s 
‘‘ Introductory Text-Book of Geology ,• ” and Lyell’s “ Students’ Elements of 
Geolhgy.” 

V.—VETERINARY SCIENCE. 

1. Anatomy of the digestive organs of horse and ox, describing their 
structural differences. 2. The process of digestion in the above animals, and 
food most proper for each in quantity and quality. 3. The management of 
stock before, at, and after parturition. The time of utero-gestation in the 
domesticated animals. 4. The general principles to be followed in the treat¬ 
ment of very acute disease, before assistance of the veterinary surgeon can be 
progured. 

VI—FIELD ENGINEERING. 

1. Land-Surveying with the Chain- 2. Mensuration of Areas of Land, 
in imperial and Scotch acres, from a Chain Survey or from a Plan. 3. Level¬ 
ling with the ordinary Levelling Instrument and Staff, and calculating levels 
and gradients. Text-hooks —^Any one of the following:—Butler Williams’ 
“Practical Geodesy,” J. W. Parker, London; price 8s. 6d.; pages 1 to 19, 
30 to 33, 56 to 59, 118 to 129. “ Cassell on Land-Surveying,” Cassell, 

Petter & Galpin, London ; or “ Bruff on Land-Surveying,” Simpkin & Mar¬ 
shall, London; the parts which relate to chain-surveying and ordinary level¬ 
ling only. 

VII.—BOOK-KEEPING. 

1. Questions in practice and proportion. 2. Book-keeping—^Describe 
books to be kept; give examples—^taking of stock. Tecci-ooo^^Stephen’s 
“ Practical System of Farm Book-keeping,” Wm. Blackwood <fe Sons, Edin¬ 
burgh ; price 2s. 6d. 

EXAMINATION FOR BURSARIES. 

Candidates are examined in the Elements of Botany, Chemistry, Physical 
Geography, and Geology. Text-hooks —^Balfour’s “ Elements of Botany 

Roscoe’s “Lessons in Elementary Chemistry;” Page’s “ Introductory Text- 
Book of Geologyand Geikie’s “ Primer of Physical Geography; ” Lyell’s 
“ Students’ Elements of Geology.” 

It has been resolved that, under ordinary circumstances, the Examina¬ 
tions shall be held aimually in the end of October, and Candidates must enter 
their names with the Secretary before the 10th of that month, and produce 
the necessary certificates from the teachers of the schools they have attended. 

The bursaries are open to candidates not less than fourteen years of age. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 

[Note ,—An arrangement, as given at p. 15, having been made with the 
Royal College of Veterinai^ Surgeons that the holder of the Society’s Veteri¬ 
nary Certificates are to be admitted Members of the Royal College, the 
Society is to cease holding examinations. But, not to disappoint Ihose 
students who may have entered the teaching schools with the view of taking 
the Society’s Certificate, the examinations will be continued till April 1881, 
in accordance with the former rules, it being clearly understood that unless 
fifteen students enter their names no examination will be held.] 
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In the year 1823 the Highland and Agricultural Society instituted lectures 
in Veterinary Science and Medicine, and arranged with the late Professor 
Dick to conduct ^e course. 

In 1824 Examinations were commenced and Certificates granted, but only 
to Students who attended these lectures. Up to the present time 1160 certi¬ 
ficates have been issued. • 

The Examinations are open to the Students of any Veterinary College 
established under Her Majesty’s sim-manual. 

In 1877 it was resolved that Students entering a Veterinary College after 
1st January 1877, be subject to the following regulations:— 

1. That there be two Examinations yearly, vk.—^the First or Preliminary, 
a.nd the Second or Final, both in April. 

2. Students before entering their names for the First or Preliminary 
Examination, which embraces Botany, Chemistry, and Anatomy, must have 
attended two Winter Sessions and one Summer Session at a Veterinary 
College established under Her Majesty’s sign-manual, and they rflhst 
produce certificates from the Professor of each subject. 

3. Students who have passed the First Examination, before entering their 
names for the Final Examination, which embraces Practice and Clinique, 
Ph 3 reiology including Histology, Materia Medica, Cattle Pathology and Horse 
Pathology, must have attended three Winter Sessions and two Summer 
Sessions at a Veterinary College established under Her Majesty’s sign- 
manual, and they must produce certificates from the Professor of each 
subject 

4. Students must pass the Practical and Clinical Examination before they 
can be examined on ihe other subjects enumerated in No. 3. 

5. Students failing to pass either of the Examinations are required to 
attend a Veterinary College during one Summer and one Winter Session 
.before being allowed to present themselves for Re-examination. 

6. Members of the Medical Profession, or of any Colonial or Foreign 
Veterinary School or College, and others whose cases have been all specially 
considered and allowed by the Directors, may present themselves for Exa¬ 
mination after attending one Winter Session at a Veterinary College in this 
country, and will receive the Certificate on passing one general Examination 
■embracing all the subjects of the two Examinations. 

In 1874 the Society resolved to vote annually Eight Silver Medals to 
each of the two Veterinary Colleges in Edinburgh, and to the one in Glas¬ 
gow, for Class Competition; and two Medium Gold Medals, open to all the 
Students who come up to the Final Examination for the Society’s veteri¬ 
nary certificate for best geneml and best practical Clinical Examinations. 

The examinations are conducted by leading members of the Medical Faculty 
4ind of the Veterinary Profession; and a Certificate in the following terms, 
bearing the corporate seal and arms of the Society, and signed by the 
Examiners, is granted to those Students who pass the Final Examinations 


Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland. 

Veterinary Ex(mdvMion. 

At Edinburgh, the day of 18 

These are to certify that has attended 

41 S a student during the period prescribed by the regulations established by 
the Directors of the Society, and, havii^ been examined by us, we consider 
him duly qualified to practise the Veterinary Art. 

Graduates holding the Certificate of the Society are eligible for appoint- 
nnent as Veterinary Surgeons in Her Majesty’s service. 
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.Articles of Agreement made and entered into this 15th day of January 
1879, between the Highland and Agricultuml Society of Scotland, in¬ 
corporated by Eoyal Charter or Letters Patent, bearing date the 17th 
day of May 1787, by the name and title of the Highland Society of Scot¬ 
land, at E^nburgh ; and of new incorporated by the name and style of 
the Highland and Agricultural Society of Scotland, by Charter or Letters 
• Patent, granted the 18th day of June 1834 (and hereinafter called “ The 
Society”)? of the one part; and the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, 
incorporated by Royal Charter or Letters Patent, dated the 8th day of 
March 1844 (and hereinafter called “ The College ”), of the other part: 

Whereas the Society have from 1823 instituted lectures on veterinary 
'.science and medicine, and appointed examiners to examine students therein, 
-and until^ 1844 granted to such students certificates of proficiency: And 
where^, in 1848, the Society reconstituted its Board of Examiners, and 
have since granted annually certificates of qualification: And whereas it was, 
.aiibngst other things, provided by the said letters patent of the 8th day 
of March 1844, that Ihie concerns of the College should be directed and 
manned by a Council, to be constituted as therein mentioned: And 
further, that the said Council should and might make any orders, rules, and 
bye-laws for fixing and determining, amongst other things, the times, places, 

• and manner of examining students who should have been educated at the 
Royal Veterinary College of London or the Veterinary College of Edinburgh, 
or such other Veterinary Colleges as therein mentioned, and who might be • 
‘ desirous to become members of the College, and for regulating the nature and 
extent of such examinations, and for the appointment of persons to examine 
and determine upon the fitness and qualifications of such students, and for the 
-admission or rejection of such students, as members of the College, and for fixing 
and determining the sum and sums of money to be paid by such students, 
•either previous to their examination or upon their admission as members of 
the College or otherwise, and generally touching all other matters relating to 
or connected with the College, and the same orders, rules, and bye-laws 
•from time to time to alter, suspend, or repeal, and to make new orders, rules, 
and bye-laws in their stead as the Oounod should think most proper or expe- 
^dient, so as the same were not repugnant to the letters patent now in recital, 
•or to the laws of the realm: And whereas, by a supplemental charter or royal 
letters patent, dated the 23d day of Augiwt 1876, it was, amongst other 
^things, declared that, with certain exceptions therein mentioned and not 
material for the purposes of these presents, the College and the Council of the 
same should have and continue to have all such and the same jurisdiction, 
powers, and authorities for and with respect to the government of the College, 
and for, inter alia, the making, ordaining, confirming, annulling, or revoking 
orders, rules, and bye-laws, and transacting and ordaining all other matters 
and things whatsoever for the regulation, government, and advantage of the 
College, as the College and the Council thereof respectively had under or by 
virtue of the said hereinbefore-recited charter or letters patent, or in any 
other lawful manner: And whereas, in pursuance of the powers conferred 
upon the College or the Council thereof by the said letters patent respectively, 
certain bye-laws have been made with respect, among other things, to the 
examination of candidates for the diploma of the College, and such bye-laws 
-are still in force: And whereas the following arrangement has been made 
.and entered into between the College and the Society with a view to the 
•admission of the holders of the certificates of the Society as members of the 
College, and also for the purpose of terminating the examinations heretofore 
held by the Society: Now these presents witness, and it is hereby agreed and 
-declared, and in particular the College (so far as the stipulation and provisions 
hereinafter contained are to be performed or observed by them) do hereby, for 
4ihemselves and their successors, covenant and agree with and to the Society 
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and their successors ; and the Society (so far as the stipulation and provisiona 
hereinafter contained are to be performed and observed by them) do hereby- 
covenant and agree with and to the College and their successors in the manner 
following, that is to say— r 

1. Every or any holder of a certificate granted by the Society, in manner 
aforesaid since 1848, shall, on application and on payment of such fees as«^are 
hereinafter specified, be admitted as a member of the College, and shall 
not be required to submit to any further examination previous to such 
admission. 

2. Every holder of a certificate granted by the Society as aforesaid from 
1848 to 1872, shall be admitted as a member of the College on payment of a- 
registration fee of one guinea. 

3. All candidates for such admission to whom such certificates as aforesaid 
shall have been granted since the year 1872, shall in like manner, without 
being required to submit to any further examination previous thereto, oe- 
entitled to such admission on payment of fees according to the following scale 
or table (that is to say)— 

(A) Every holder of a certificate granted during the year 1873, on pay¬ 

ment of two guineas. 

(B) Every holder of a certificate granted during the year 1874, on pay¬ 

ment of three guineas. 

(0) Every holder of a certificate granted during the year 1875, on pay¬ 
ment of four guineas. 

(D) Every holder of a certificate granted during the year 1876, on pay¬ 

ment of five guineas. 

(E) Every holder of a certificate granted during the year 1877, on pay¬ 

ment of six guineas. 

(F) Every holder of a certificate granted during the year 1878, on pay¬ 

ment of seven guineas. 

4. All students now enrolled at any of the teaching schools connected with 
the Society to whom such certificates as aforesaid shall hereafter be granted 
consistently with the provisions of these presents, shall be admitted and en¬ 
rolled as members of the College on payment of a fee of seven guineas. 

6. The examinations heretofore held by or on behalf of the Society shall be 
discontinued as from the 1st day of January 1879, but this stipulation shall 
not preclude or prevent the Society from holding examinations according to 
its existing bye-laws or regulations for persons already admitted as students 
of the Society who may hereafter elect or claim to be examined by the 
examiners thereof in preference to submitting to examinations by or on 
behalf of the College. 

6. The College and Society respectively shall alter, vary, and annul their 
existing orders, rules, and bye-laws if and so far as may be necessary to 
give Ml and complete effect to this agreement, and shall also, if required, 
apply for and use their best endeavours to obtain supplemental charters for 
the same or the like object. 

7- If any doubt, difference, or dispute shall hereafter arise between the 
parties hereto or their successors touching these presents, or the construction 
hereof, or any clause or provision herein contained, or the rights, duties, or 
liabilities of either party in connection therewith, the matter in difference 
shall be referred to two arbitrators or their umpire, pursuant to and so as 
with regard to the mode and consequences of the reference; and in all other 
respects to conform to the provisions in that behalf contained in the Common 
Law Procedure Act, 1854, or any then subsisting statutory modification 
thereof : In witness whereof, the Society and the College respectively have 
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hereunto caused their respective seals to be aflxedthe day and year &rst 
above written. 



A. Gillon, Di/rector. 
ANTHONY Murray, Director. 
Thomas Mylnb, Director. 

F. N. Mbnzies, Secretary. 


The Seal of 
' the Highland and ' 


of Scotland. 


(gjigned) Wm. Henry Coates, Secretary. 


Board oe Examiners. 

1. Botany. —Professor Balfour; Dr Oleghom of Stravithie, St Andrews. 

2. Chemistry. —^Dr W. Craig; A. Inglis M‘Callum. 

3. AnaJtomy. —Dr Dycer; 0. Cunningham, Slateford; A. Spreull, Dundee. 

4. Fractical and Clinical ExammaUons. —Thomas A. Dollar, London; 

Finlay Dun, 2 Portland Place, London, W.; Tom Taylor, Man¬ 
chester; John Lawson, Manchester; John Borthwick, Kirkliston; 
C. Cuimingham, Slateford; Andrew Spreull, Dundee; Alexander 
Pottie, PaiSey; W. D. Connochie, Selkirk. 

5. Physiology and Wistology. —^Dr Dycer; C. Cunningham, Slateford; Andrew 

Spreull, Dundee. 

6. Materia ATedico.—Professor Balfour; Professor Douglas Maclagan; 

Finlay Dun; Dr Craig; A. 1. M^Callum. 

7. Diseases of Horses. —John Borthwick, Kirkliston; John Lawson, Man¬ 

chester ; Tom Taylor, Manchester. ‘ 

8. Diseases of Cattle^ Sheep, Smne, and Dogs. —Thomas A. Dollar, London; 

Alex. Pottie, Paisley; W, D. Connochie, Selkirk. 

Presideiit of the Board —Dr Dycer, Edinburgh. 

. President of the Clinical Board—Thomas A. Dollar, London. 



SYLLABUS OF VETERINARY EXAMINATIONS. 

First or Preliminary Examination. 

BOTANY. 

Structure and functions of nutritive and reproductive organs of plants. 
Natural families of medicinal and poisonous plants. Forage Plants. Diseases 
of agricultural plants caused by fungi. Balfour^s Elements of 

Botany,” A. & 0. Black; 3s. 6d. 

CHIMISTEY. 

Elements of inorganic and organic chemistry; physiological chemistry; 
testing for commoner metals. Text-hooh —^Roscoe’s “ Lessons in Elementary 
Chemistry,” Macmillan & Co.; 4s. 6d. 
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ANATOMY. 

Anatomy of bones, muscles, blood-vessels, nerves, and viscera of horse, cow, 
and dog. Description of relative position of parts displayed by various dis¬ 
sections. Demonstration from actual specimens of muscles, tendons, blojd- 
vessels, and nerves, of horse^s limbs, larynx, eye, &c. Comparative anatomy 
of veterinary patients. The breeding, rearing, feeding, and humane treat¬ 
ment of the live stock of the farm—^the different breeds—^their characteiy 
istics—^the districts where they are principally met with—and also the best 
and most humane system of horse-breaking. Text-hooks —Strangeways’ 
"Anatomy,” Maclachlan & Stewart; 17s. Ohauveau’s “Comparative 
Anatomy of the Domesticated Animals,” by George Fleming, Veterinary 
Surgeon, Royal Engineers, Churchill & Sons; £l, 11s. 6d. 


Final Examination. ^ 

THE PRACTICAL AND CLINICAL EXAMINATION 

Include diagnosis and treatment, orally and in writing, of cases of lame¬ 
ness and diseases of horses, cattle, sheep, dogs, and swine. Examination of 
horses as to soundness. Surgical and other operations performed on veteri¬ 
nary patients. Examination, chiefly of morbid specimens, mostly conducted 
at the abattoirs. 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HISTOLOGY. 

Minute anatomy of bone, blood, lung, and other tissues, of inflammatory 
products, and of tumours. Processes of digestion, circulation, respiration 
secretion, and excretion. Functions of nervous and reproductive systems. 
Text-hooks —Lessons in Elementary Physiology,” by Thomas H. Huxley 
LL.D. and F.RS., Macmillan & Co.; 4s. 6d. Kirke’s **Physiology. 
Rennet’s “ Physiology.” 


MATERIA MEDIOA. 

Sources, mineral, botanical, or iininial. Physical and chemical properties. 
Preparations, physiological action, therapeutic uses and doses of medicines. 
Poisoning* in the lower animals, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, anti¬ 
dotes. writing of prescriptions. Text-hooks —“ Veterinary Medicines, their 
Actions and Uses,” by Finlay Dun, Edmonston & Douglas, Edinburgh; 
12s. 6d. “ Veterinarian’s Pocket Conspectus,” by Thomas Walley, M.RC.V.S,, 
Lorimer and Gillies, Edinburgh. 

DISEASES OF HORSES. 

Nature, symptoms, post-mortem appearances, causes, treatment, and pre¬ 
vention ; accidents; construction and management of stables; shoeing. 
Text-hooks —“Manual of Veterinary Science,*^ by the late William Dick, 
A. 0. Black. Green’s “ Morbid Anatomy.” Williams’ ^'Principles and 
Practice of Veterinary Surgery,” Madachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh; 3()s. 

DISEASES OF CATTLE, SHEEP, SWINE, AND DOGS. 

Nature, symptoms, post-mortem appearances; remedial and preventive 
treatment; dieting and general management of domestic animals. T&x^ 
Joofcs—-Youatt on “Cattle, Sheep, Pi^, and Dogs.” Blaine’s “Principles of 
Veterinary Art.” Gamgee’s “ Domesticated Animals in Health and Disease,” 
Fullarton & Co., Edinburgh. Williams’ “Principles and Practice of 
Veterinary Medicine30s. 
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FORESTRY DEPARTMENT. 

^he Society grants First and Second Class Certificates in Forestry. 

• Board of Examiners. 

1. Scunce of Forestry and FracUcal Management of Woods. —Dr Cleg- 

horn, of Stravithie, St Andrews; J ohn Macgregor, Ladywell, Dun- 
keld; William M'Corquodale, Scone Palace, Perth; J. Grant 
Thomson, Grantown, Strathspey. 

2. Elements of Botany. —Professor Balfour. 

3. Nature and Properties of Boils. Drainage, and Effects of Climate .— 

Professor Wilson. 

4. Land and Timber Measuring and Surveying; Mechanics and ConstraC’' 

^ tion, as applied to Fencing, Drainage, Bridging, and Boad-Making ; 

Implements of Forestry. —A. W. Belfrage, C.E. 

5. Book-keeping and Accounts. — John Turnbull Smith, C.A. 

Candidates must possess—Isi, A thorough acquaintance with the details of 
practical forestry. 2d, a general knowledge of the following branches of 
study, so far as these apply to Forestry:—The Outlines of Botany; the 
Nature and Properties of Soils, Drainage and Effects of Climate ; Land and 
Timber Measuring and Surveying ; Mechanics and Construction, as applied 
to fencing, draining, bridging, and road-making ,* Implements of Forestry ; 
Book-keeping and Accounts. The Examinations are open to Candidates of 
any age. 


SYLLABUS OF EXAMINATION. 

I—SCIENCE OF FORESTRY AND PRACTICAL MANAGEMENT 

OF WOODS. 

1. Formation and ripening of Wood. Predisposing causes of decay. 2. Re¬ 
storation of Wood-lands:—(1.) Natural reproduction ; (2.) Artificial planting, 
3. General management of plantations. Cropping by rotation. Trees recom¬ 
mended for different situations. 4. Season and methods of pruning, thinning, 
and felling. 5. Circumstances unfavourable to the growth of trees. 6. Me¬ 
chanical appliances for conveying and converting timber. Construction of 
saw-mills. 7. Qualities and uses of chief indigenous timbers. Processes of 
preserving timber. 8. Management of nurseries. Seed-sowing. 9. Collec¬ 
tion of forest produce, 10. Manufacture of tar and charcoal. 11. Insects 
injurious to trees—preservation of birds which prey upon them, drawing a 
distinction between birds which are beneficial and those which are destructive 
to trees. 


IL—ELEMENTS OF BOTANY. 

1. Nutritive Organs of plants.—Root, stem, leaves. Functions of roots. 
Various kinds of stems, with examples. Dse of the stem. Structure of 
leaves. Different kinds of leaves. Arrangement and functions of leaves. 
2* Reproductive Organs.—Flower and its parts. Arrangement of the whorls 
of the flower—calyx, corolla, stamens, pistil. Ovule. Mature pistil or fruit. 
Pruning and grafting. Seed. Young plant or embryo. Sprouting of the 
seed or germination. 3. General Principles of Classification.—Meaning of the 
terms Glass, Order, Genus, Species, Illustrations taken from common forest 
trees and shrubs. Practical Examination on fresh specimens and models; 
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some of the latter may be seen in the Museum at the Royal Botanic Garden, 
which is open daily to the public free. Candidates may consult Professor 
Balfoui^s “ Elements of Botany,” published by A. ds 0. Black, Edinburgh, 
1869. Price 3s. 6d. ^ 

IIL—NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF SOILS, DRAINAGE AND 
EFFECTS OF CLIMATE. 

1. The different descriptions of soils, their classification, and suitability to , 
growth of different descriptions of timber trees. 2. The composition and 
constituents of soils. The relations between the soil and trees growing on it. 
3. The effects of drainage on soils and on climate. 4. The mode of <&ainage 
for plantations. 5. The influence of temperature, rainfall, aspect, shelter, 
and prevailing winds on tree life. 6. The methods of registering and record¬ 
ing obseirations, and the instruments used. ^ 

IV.—LAND AND TIMBER MEASURING AND SURVEYING; 
MECHANICS AND CONSTRUCTION as applied to Fencing, , 
Bridging, and Road-Making; IMPLEMENTS OF FORESTRY. 

1. The use of the Level and Measuring Chain. Measuring and mapping 
surface areas. 2. The measurement of solid bodies—as timber, stacked bark, 
faggots, &c., earthwork. 3. The different modes of fencing and endosing 
plantations; their relative advantages, durability, cost of construction, and 
repairs. 4. The setting out and formation of roads for tempera^ or perma¬ 
nent use. 5. The construction of bridges over streams and gullies; of gates 
or other entrances. 6. The different implements and tools used in planting,' 
pruning, feUing, barking, and working up timber trees, or preparing them for 
sale. Ewart’s Agricultural Assistant,” Blackie & Son, Glasgow and Edin¬ 
burgh, price 3s. 6d. Strachan’s “A^icultural Tables,” Oliver Boyd, 
Edmburgb, |)rice 2s. fid. 

V.—BOOK-KEEPING AND ACCOUNTS. 

1. Questions in practice and proportion. 2. Book-keeping—describe books 
to be kept; give examples. Taking of stock. 
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CHEMICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Gli&mM to the Society —^Dr A. P. AITKEN, Clieinical Lal>oratory, 

8 Clyde Street, Edinburgh. 

The object of the Chemical Department is to carry on the Experiments 
at the Society’s Agricultural Stations, and to consider all matters coming 
before the Society’s notice in connection with the chemistry of agriculture. 

The practical chemical work of the Society is under tlie charge of its 
Chemist, whose duties are— 

1. To superintend the experiments being carried on at the experimental 

stations of the Society, to make all necessary analyses and investi- 
n gations in connection therewith, and to prepare an annual report 
of these for publication in the Transactions. 

2. To perform the requisite analj’-ses in connection with such other ex¬ 

periments as are conducted under the sanction and direction of the 
Chemical Committee, and report on the same if desired. 

3. To prepare a summary of all analyses for which the Society has contri¬ 

buted payment, and full details of such as appear to the Chemical 
Committee worthy of notice for publication in the Transactions. 

4. To attend all meetings of the Chemical Committee of the Society, 

6, To have a laboratory in Edinburgh, where he may be consulted by 
members of the Society, and to be in attendance there every Wed¬ 
nesday for that purpose. 

6. To maintain a sufficient staff of assistants, one of whom at least is 
specially engaged in, and acquainted with, both the chemical and 
experimental work of the Society. 

V. To prepare annually for publication in the Society’s Transactions a 
report on the more important investigations and experiments being 
conducted in this country and elsewhere on the aiDplication of 
chemistry to agriculture. 

8. To deliver lectures at such places and on such subjects connected with 
the chemistry of agriculture as are approved of by the Chemical 
Committee, and for which the .chemist is permitted to receive re¬ 
muneration from those applying for his services. 

The chemist and his assistants are paid their travelling expenses when on 
the Society’s work. 

He receives a fee of £1, Is. for each analysis made by him when employed 
as referee in connection with Local Associations. 

He is entitled to charge for analyses made for members of the Society 
according to the following scale of fees ;— 


Manures, . : . . . . ^1 0 0 

Feeding Stuffs, . . , . .10 0 

Water, Sanitary Analysis, . . . .10 0 

„ Full Analysis, . , . . .600 

Soil, Analytical Examination and Eecommendation 

of Manures, . . . . , 1 10 0 

„ Full Analysis, . . . . ■ . 6 0 0 

Vegetable Products, such as Hay, Turnips, Grain, &c., 1 10 0 

Partial Ana^sis, each constituent, . . . 0 10 0 

Testing for Gross Adulteration, . . .060 

Advice, . . . . - .060 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING SAMPLES FOR ANALYSIS. 

MANtTBES. 

Four or more bags are to be selected foi* saiupliiig. Eaob bag is to be 
emptied out separately on a clean floor, worked tbroiigli with the spade, 
and one spadeful taken out and set aside. The four or more spadtfuls 
thus set aside are to be mixed together until a uniform mixture is obtained. 
Of this mixture one spadeful is to be taken, spread on paper, and still more 
thoroughly mixed, any lumps which it may contain being broken down with 
the hand. Of this mixture two samples of about a pound each shall he 
taken by the purchaser or his agent, in the presence of the seller or his 
agent or two witnesses, and these samples shall be taken as q^uickly as 
possible and put into bottles or tin cases to prevent loss of moisture, and 
having been labelled, shall be sealed by the samplers—one sample to be 
retained by the association, and the other to be sent to the chemist for 
analysis. ^ 

FEEDING STUFFS. 

Samples of feeding compoiuids are to be taken in a similar manner. 

Samples of cake are to be taken by selecting three cakes, breaking each 
across the middle, and from the broken part breaking a small segment 
across the entire breadth of the cake. The three pieces thus obtained shall 
be wrapped up and sealed by the samplers, and sent for analysis as in the 
case of manures, and three duplicate pieces similarly sealed shall be retained 
by the association. 

SOILS. 

Dig a little trench about two feet deep, exposing the soil and sub¬ 
soil. Cut from the side of this trench a perpendicular section of the soil 
down to the top of the subsoil, and about four inches wide. Extract it 
carefully, and do not allow the subsoil to mix with it. A similar section of 
subsoil immediately below this sample should be taken and preserved 
separately. Five or six similarly drawn samples should be taken from 
different parts of the field, and kept separate whue being sent to the chemist, 
that he may examine them individually before mixing in the laboratory. 

VEGETABLE PRODUCTS. 

TuTTLvpSy d’c., 20 to 30 carefully selected as fair average bulbs. 

Say and straw must be sampled from a thin section cut across the whole 
stack, and carefully mixed about; about 20 lbs. weight is re<iuired for 
analysis. 

Grain should be samifled like feeding stuffs. 

WATERS* 

The bottles or jai*s in which samples of water are sent should bo 
thoroughly cleaned. This is done by first rinsing them with water, then 
with a little oil of vitriol. After pouring this out the bottle should be 
rinsed six times with water, filled, corked with a new washed cork, sealed, 
and sent withmt delay. (Chemically clean bottles may be sent j&rom the 
laboratory.) 

Well water may be collected at any time, but it should be allowed to run 
for some time before the sample is taken. 

Spring or stream water should be collected when the weather is dry. 

In the analysis of a mineral water it may sometimes be desirable to de¬ 
termine the amount of gases held in solution, in which case certain precau¬ 
tions must be observed which require the presence of the chemist at the 
spring. 
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LOCAL ANALYTICAL ASSOCIATIONS. 

At the General Meeting of the Society held on 19th January 1881, the 
following .icesolutions were passed ;— 

1. With the view of encouraging, as well as regulating the conduct of, 
Local Analytical Associations, the Society shall contribute from its funds 
towards their expenses a sum for the present not exceeding £260 annually. 

IL That the amount of such contribution shall be to each association at 
the rate of 5s. for each full analysis, and 2s. 6d. for each partial analysis of 
manures or feeding stuifs effected, or such proportion thereof as the above 
annual contribution may permit of, the pecuniary assistance thus contem¬ 
plated to be subject to the following conditions being complied with to the 
satisfaction of the Chemical Committee 

1. That the rules of the association be submitted to and approved of by 
thS^Chemical Committee. 

2. That it be a condition of participating in the grant that the association 
make analyses for members of the Highland and Agricultural Society being 
farmers and not members of the local association, charging them the cost 
price to the association, less the amount recovered from the Society. 

3. That the association is managed by a committee of practical farmers 
owning or occupying land in the district 

4. That the analyst employed is of acknowledged standing. 

5. That the benefits of the grant shall apply only to analyses made for 
farmers, and that they subscribe towards the expenses of the association, 
subject to the exception in No. 2. 

6. That each analysis represents at least 2 tons of bulk actually purchased 
under guarantee, or at a specified price per unit of valuable ingredients, and 
delivered to one or more members, and that the analysis has been made 
from a sample drawn in accordance with the published instructious of the 
Society, and that a sealed duplicate sample has been retained. 

T. That with each analysis is furnished the names and addresses of the 
seller and of the buyer or buyers, the guarantee given, the cash or' credit 

E rice at which bought, the place of delivery, and the result as determined 
y the analyst of the association. 

8. That in the case of any manufactured manure reported upon, the seller 
shall be obliged to supply menibem of the association with a further quan¬ 
tity at the same price and terms, provided the order is given not later than 
one month after the parcel reported upon has been delivered and the quan¬ 
tity in all does not exceed 20 tons. 

9. That all analyses be reported according to forms to be furnished by the 
Highland and Agricultural Society, and valuations of manures, if any are 
made, to be calculated on a uniform standard to be issued periodically by 
the Society, and at least once a year. 

III. That a summary of all analyses for which the Society has contributed 
payment, and full details of such as shall appear to the Chemical Committee 
worthy of notice, shall be published each year in the Tramacticms. But 
before such publication is made, in the case of all which show an inferiority 
in the whole valuable constituents of 8 per cent, or upwards between the 
guarantee given and the analysis obtained, there may be at the option of the 
seller, to whom due notice will be given, a further analysis made by an in¬ 
dependent chemist to be chosen by the Society. 

The report of each analysis for which a grant is claimed must be sent to 
the Secretary of the Highland and Agricultural Society on or before the 1st 
November of ’each year, written on a schedule (copies of which will be 
sirpplied by the Society) containing the following particulars:— 
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Name and Address of Seller and of Buyer. 

Kind of Manure'or Feeding Stuff and quantity purchased. 

Price per ton, or prices per unit of iuOTedients. 

Guaranteed and found analyses, and date when sample was drawn. 

The actual reports of the association’s analyst must accompany the 
schedules as Touchers, and these will be returned. 

In the case of aU analyses which show an inferiority in the whole valuable 
constituents of 8 per cent or upwards, it is necessary that no time be lost 
in communicating with the seller, in order that no deterioration may take 
place in the reserved sample, which, along with any explanation received 
CTom the seller, shall be forthwith forwarded to the Secretary of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society. 

The following are the forms in which analyses must be reported :— 


1. Reports op Analyses op MANURES. 

{On the one side cure the analyticaldetails^md on the oHher the valmhle cdTS- 
stitvmts^ which alone are considered in estimating the value of mamm. 


1. Form of Analysis for Superphosphates, Dissolved Bones, and 
the like. 


Valuable constituents. 

Phosphoric Acid, in a soluble 

state,.I =Phosphateof Lime, ^ 

dissolved,. 

Do., in an insoluble state,.. | =Do. undissolved, 

Lime,Sulphuric Acid, &c.,. 

Sand and insoluble matter, 


Nitrogen, 


.I = Ammonia, 


2. Form of Analysis for Bones, Bone Meal, Fish Guano, and the like. 

Valuable constituents. 

Phosphoric Acid, , . = Phosphate of Lime, . 

Lime Alkalies, &c., . 

Or^mic matter, . . Yielding Ammonia,. 

Moisture, 

Sand and insoluble matter, 


3. Form of Analysis for Mixed Manures, Peruvian and Ichabob 
Guanos, and the like. 


Phosphoric Acid, in a soluble 
state, .... 

Do., in an insoluble state, . 
Lime, .... 

Alkalies, <&c., . 

Ammonia Salts,, 

Organic matter, . 

Moisture, .... 
Sand and insoluble matter, 


I * Valuable constituents. 

= Phosphate of Lime, J 
dissolved,. . j 

=Do., undissolved, . 

f Potash, . 

=Sulphate of Potash, 

Nitrates=Ammonia 
Yielding Ammonia 
Yielding? Ammonia 
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II, Reports of Analyses op FEEDING STUFFS. 

{ Albuminoid compounds, 

Valu^U constihients < Oil,. 

( Mucilage, Sugar, Starcb, <fee., 
Woody Fibre, 

** Moisture, .... 

Asb, .... 

Nitrogen, .... 


INTERPRETATION OF ANALYSES. 

The following notes will be found useful in enabling those unacquainted 
with chemistry to interpret analytical reports:— 

iTdANURES. 

The three items of greatest importance in manures are phosphoric acidi 
nitrogen, and potash. 

(1.) Phosphoric Acid is present in manures as such, and also as phos¬ 
phates of lime, magnesia,^ iron, and alumina. 

Phosphate of Lime is most important, and exists in two states, insoluble 
and soluble. 


InsoVuthh — 

Insoluble phosphate of lime, called also 
Tricalcic ;^osphate, and 
Tribasic phosphate of Hme. 

Soluble — 

Soluble phosphate of lime, called also 


contains about 46% 
phosphoric acid. 


Acid phosphate of lime, and errone- ^ ^ 

ously Monobasic phosphate of lime, ) P 

Some analysts prefer to state the soluble phosphate as 
Biphosphate of Lime, called also ) contains about 72 % 

Monobasic phosphate, J phosphoric acid. 

The soluble phosphates are usually stated as equivalent to 
so much tricalcic phosphate. 

Solnbleptoaphato, multiplied by 

The words soluble phosphate are lirequendy used in place 
of phosphate of Ume rendered soluble. 

Phosphate of magnesia occurs in small quantity in bones, &c., and is 
usually rechoned as tricalcic phosphate. 

Phosphates of iron and alumina when occurring in ermll quantity 
are usually reckoned as tricalcic phosphate. 

N.B .—^To save ambiguity all phosphates should be described as 


containing so much anhydrous phosphoric acid in. a 

soluble or in an insoluble state. 

This amount multiplied by 2’183 would then give the 
equivalent of tricalcic phosphate. 

‘.(2.) Nitrogen occurs in manures mostly in three forms. Ammonia salts, 
nitrates, and albuminoid matter. 

Ammonia sulphate fpure), contains 26| % ammonia. 

Ammonia chloride w 

Nitrate of soda (pure), contains 16-47 % nitrogen, equal to 20 % 
ammonia. 
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Albuminoid matter contains about 16 % nitrogen, eq^ual to about 
19 % ammonia, which sooner or later becomes available as^ 
plant food. 

(3.) Potash is found in small amount in most manures, and should be 
reckoned as anhydrous potash (KgO). 

Sulphate of potash (pure), contains potassium = 50 % anhydrous potam 

Muriate of potash (pure), contains potassium—fully 63 % anhydrous 
potash. 

II. FEEDING STUFFS. 

These are chiefly concentrated forms of food whose value depends on 
the amounts they contain of albuminoids, oil, and carbohydrates. 

» AUmrfivnoids are compounds containing nitrogen, and more or less- 
resemble dry flesh in their composition. They 6ometii:v^.s- 
called They are the most valuable constituents of feed¬ 

ing stuffs. The percentage of nitrogen contained in a cake multi¬ 
plied by 6^ gives the percentage of albuminoids. 

Carbohydrates are compounds such as sugar, starch, gum, and cellulose. 

Woody fibre is the name given to that part of the cellulose, wliich is- 
insoluble when boiled in weak solutions (5%) of acids and alkalies, 
and is tWefore considered indigestible. 

Gfood linseed, cotton, and rape cakes should contain from 4% to • 
5 % nitrogen, about 10 % oil, and about 6 % ash. 


Useful Factors. 


Amount of 

Multiplied by 

Gives corresponding 
amount of 

Nitrogen .... 

1*214 

Ammonia. 

„ 

6*3 

Albuminoid matter. 

Ammonia .... 

3*882 

Sulphate of Ammonia. 


3-147 

Muriate of Aiunionia. 


3*706 

Nitric Acid. 

„ * . • • 

6*0 

Nitrate of Soda. 

Potash (anhydrous) 

1*85 

Sulphate of Potash. 

Phosphoric Acid (anhydrous) 

1*585 

2*183 

Muriate of Potash. 
^Phosphate of Lime 

» 97 

99 

1*4 

1*648 

Biphosphate. 

Soluble Phosphate 
(nionocalcic tribasic). 

Soluble Phosphate 

1*325 

Phosphate of Lime 

Biphosphate . . - . 

1*666 

Phosphate of Lime 

Lime. 

1*845 

Phosphate of Lime 

„ ..... 

1*786 

Carbonate of Lime. 


By phosphate of lime is meant tricalcic phosphate (Oas Pg Og). 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS FOR COMPETITORS. 

AU reports must be legibly written, and on one side of the 
pa^er only; they must specify the number and subject of the 
Premium for which they are in competition; they must bear a 
distinguishing motto, and be accompanied by a sealed letter 
similarly marked, containing the name and address of the Re¬ 
porter—^initials must not be used. 

No sealed letter, unless belonging to a Report found entitled 
to at least one-half of the premium offered, will be opened with¬ 
out the author’s consent. 

Reports for which a Premium, or one-half of it, has been 
awarded, become the property of the Society, and cannot be 
published in whole or in part, nor circulated in any manner, 
without the consent of the Directors. All other papers wUl be 
returned to the authors, if applied for within twelve months. 

When a Report is unsatisfactory, the Society is not bound to 
award the whole or any part of a premium. 

All Reports must be of a practical character, containing the 
results of the writer’s own observation or experiment, and the 
special conditions attached to each Premium must be strictly 
fulfilled. General essays, and papers compiled from books, will 
hot be rewarded. Weights and measurements must be indicated 
by the Imperial standards. 

The Directors, before awarding a Premium, shall have power 
to req^uire the writer of any report to verify the statements made 
in it. 

The decisions of the Board of Directors are final and conclu¬ 
sive as to all Premiums, whether for Reports or at General or- 
District Shows; and it shall not be competent to raise anjr 
q[uestion or appeal touching such decisions before any othef 
tribunal. 

The Directors will welcome papers from any Contributor on 
any suitable subject not included in the Premium list; and if 
the topic and the treatment of it are both approved, the Writer- 
■will be remunerated, and his paper published. 
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CLASS I. 

E E P 0 R T S. 

Section 1.—THE SCIENCE AND PRACTICE OP 
AGEICULTUEE. ^ 

FOR APPROTED REPORTS. 

1. On the Agriculture of the Counties of Clackmannan and 
Kinross—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1881. 

The Report should embrace full details of the dijfferent systems of Farm 
Management observed in the Coimties, and of the progress which 
Agriculture and other industries have made within the last 25 years. 

2. On the Agriculture of the County of Lanark—Forty Sove¬ 
reigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of Farm 
Management observed in the County, and of the progress which 
Agriculture and other industries have made within the last 25 years. 

3. On the Agriculture of the County of Stirling—Twenty 
Sovereigns, To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of Farm 
Management observed in the County, and of the progress whicli 
Agriculture and other industries have made within the last 25 years, 

4 On the Agriculture of the Counties of Elgin and Nairn— 
Thirty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1882. 

The Report should embrace full details of the different systems of Farm 
Management observed in the Counties, and of the progress which 
Agriculture and other industries have made within the last 25 years. 

5. On the best method of ascertaining, at the termination of a 
lease, the unexhausted value of tile drainage or other work of 
that kind, performed by a tenant during the currency of a lease 
—^Fifteen Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 
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6. On the best method of ascertaining, at the termination of a 
lease, the unexhausted value of lime applied by a tenant dur¬ 
ing the^ currency of a lease, specifying the difference (if any) 
between different kinds of lime and also gas or refuse lime— 
rififceen Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

7. On the best method of ascertaining, at the termination of a 
lease, the unexhausted manurial value of manures and feeding 
stuffs applied to and consumed upon a farm by a tenant, giving 
details, based on experience, of such manurial value, and the 
effect of different crops or rotations of crops in exhausting it— 
Pffteen Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

8. On the Physiological Distinctions in the condition of the 
Scottish Peasantry in different Districts—Thirty Sovereigns. 
To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

The Eeporter must furnish statistics of the longevity, &c., of the 
peasantry, as contrasted with other classes, and give suggestions for 
the ameuoration of any causes which affect them injuriously. 

9. On the results of experiments for fixing and retaining the 
volatile and soluble ingredients in farm-yard manure—Twenty 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

The Beport must detail the treatment adopted to fix and retain thesa 
ingredients—^the materials used for that purpose—and the quantity 
and cost thereof—comparative analyses of the manure with and with¬ 
out the treatment, and also a statement of the crops gi’own with 
manure with and without such treatment, must he given Ly the 
Reporter, The experiments to have extended over at least two years 
and crops, 

10. On the results of experiments for ascertaining the com¬ 
parative value of farm-yard manure obtained from cattle fed 
upon different varieties of food, by the application of such 
manures to farm crops—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st November in any year. 

The Beport must state the effects produced on two successive crops by 
the application of manure obtained from cattle fed on different sorts 
of food, such as turnips and straw alone; and turnips and straw, mth 
an addition of oil-cake, linseed, bean-meal, grain, or other substances. 
The animals should be as nearly as possible of the same age, weight,- 
condition, and maturity, and each h>t should receive daily the same 

• quantity of litter; and, except as to the difference of food, they must 
be treated alike. 

The preparation of the manure, by fermentation or otherwise, should he 
in every respect the same ; ana it is desirable that not less than two 
several experiments be made ynth each kind, and that the ground to^ 
which it is to be applied be as equal as possible in quality and con¬ 
dition. 
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11. On the comparative value of manure made in the ordinary 

manner, and of the manure kept under cover till applied to the 
land—^Twenty Sovereigns, To he lodged by 1st Nov^ber in 
any year. # 

The experiment may he conducted either with manure made in the open 
straw-yard, contrasted with that made in covered hammels or boxes, 
or with manure made in feeding houses, part of which shall have been 
placed under cover, and part removed to the open dung-pit, and kept 
carefully unmixed with any other manure. Preference will be given 
to experiments embracing both of these modes. The cattle must be 
fed and littered alike. There must be at least an acre of land experi¬ 
mented on with each sort of manure; the different lots must be 
manured to the same extent, and be equal in soil, and the crops must 
be accurately weighed and measured on two separate portions of aftch 
lot, not less than 20 poles. The result, as given by two successive 
crops, to be reported. 

12. On tbe means successfully employed for obtaining new 
Agricultural Plants, or new and superior varieties, or improved 
sub-varieties, of any of tbe cereal grains, grasses, roots, or other 
agricultural plants at present cultivated in this country—Medals, 
or sums of Money not exceeding Pifty Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by Isfc ITovember in any year. 

It is necessary that the varieties and sub-varieties reported upon shall 
have been proved capable of reproduction from seed, and also that the 
relation they bear to others, or well-known sorts, should be stated. 
The Eeporter is further requested to mention the effects that he may 
have observed produced by different soils, manures, &c., on the plants 
forming the subject of report, and how far he may have ascertained 
such effects to be lasting. 

Should any improved variety reported upon be the result of direct ex¬ 
periment by cross impregnation, involving expense and long-continued 
attention, a higher premium will be awarded. 

13. Ou the cultwation of the Cabbage as a field crop—The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1881. 

The experiment must be conducted in Scotland on not less than one 
acre, and contrasted with a like extent under turnips in the same 
field. Both lots must have been under one rotation, and must be 
prepared and manured in the same manner. 

14. On the hardy and useful Herbaceous Plants of any country 
where such climate exists as to induce the belief that the plants 
may be beneficially introduced into the cultivation of Scotland 
—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

Attention is particularly directed to the Grains and Grasses of China, 
Japan, the Islands of the Eastern Archipelago, the Himalaya country, 
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the Falkland and South Sea Islands, California, and the high north¬ 
western district of America. 

Beporters are required to give the generic and specific names of the 
plants treated of, with the authority for the same—together with the 
, native names, so far as known ; and to state the elevation of the 
locality and nature of the soil in which they are cultivated, or which 

• they naturally inhahitj with their qualities or uses; and it is further 
req^uested that the descriptions he accompanied, in so far as pos- 
sihle, with specimens of the plants, and their fruit, seed, and other 
products. 

15. On the adulteration of Agricultural Seeds, whether hy 
colouring, mixing, or otherwise, and the best means of detecting 
the same, and preventing their sale—^Ten Sovereigns. To be 
IdSged by 1st November 1881. 

16. On the comparative advantages of fattening Cattle in 
stalls, in loose houses or boxes, and in sheds or hammels— 
‘Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in any 
year. 

The Beport must detail the comparative result of actual experiments. 
The same quantities and kinds of food must he used. Information 
is required as to the comparative expense of attendance, the cost of 
erecting the buildings, and any other circumstance deserving of 
attention. The state of the weather during the experiment, in point 
of temperature and wetness, and the advantages or disadvantages of 
clipping cattle put up to feed, must be particularly noted and re¬ 
ported, 

17* On experiments for ascertaining the actual addition of 
weight to growing or fattening Stock, by the use of different 
kinds of food—Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

The attention of the Experimenter is directed to turnips, cairots, beet, 
mangold-wurzel, potatoes, cabbage, as well as to beans, oats, barley, 
Indian corn, linseed, oil-cake or rape-cake, and to the efteot of warmth 
and proper ventilation, and the difference between food cooked and 
raw. The above roots and other kinds of food are merely suggested; 
competitors are neither restricted to them nor obliged to experiment 
on all of them. 

When experiments are made with linseed and cake, attention should be 
paid to the comparative advantages, economically and otherwise, of 
the substance in these two states. 

Before commencing the comparative experiments, the animals must he 
fed alike for some time previously. 

The progress of different breeds may be compared. This will form an 
interesting experiment of itself, for Beports of which encouragement 
will he given. 

JV’.B.—The experiments specified in the two previous subjects must be 
conducted over a period of not less than three months. No lot shall 
consist of fewer than four Cattle or ten Sheep. The animals selected 
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should be of the same sex, and breed, and, as nearly m possible,, 

of the same weight, condition, and maturity. The live weight before- 
and after the experiment must be stated, and, if killed, their dead 
weight and quantity of tallow. ^ ^ 

18. On the Blackfaced Breed of Sheep, and the means that 
have been or might be used for its improvement—^The Gold 
Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November- 
1881. 

19. On the cultivation of Prickly Comfrey {Symphytvm as- 
perriimm), and its use as a fodder plant—^The Medium Gold 
Medal, or Pive Soverdgns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

Details of its growth and treatment and any particulars as to the mode 
of cultivation, -with suggestions for the more general introduction of 
the best varieties must be given. 

20. On the influence of soil and geological formation in the 
production of Disease—^Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November 1881. 

21. On the nature, symptoms, causes, preventive, and remedial 
treatment, and post-^iortem appearances of Sturdy in Sheep—^Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

22. On the effect of Sewage upon the Animal System, intro¬ 
duced either with drinking water or with herbage when sewage 
has been used as a top-dressing—^Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November 1881. 

23. On a description of any scheme whereby Town Sewage 
has been successfully utilised for irrigation in Agriculture— 
Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in any 
year. 

The scheme described must have been in operation for at least two 
years—description to include (1) the manner in which the land 
was drained and prepared for irrigation, and the cost of preparing it 
per acre; (2) the quantity of sewage used per acre, and the mode in 
which it is_ applied to the fields; (3) the annual cost per acre of 
■wages, &c., in working the process ■; (4) the kind, amoimt, and value 
of the crops obtained per acre. 

24 On the best system of Bee Cnlture, describing the mode 
of obtaining honey of the purest quality without destroying the 
Bees—^Five Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st November 1881. 

The Report must give general rules for hee management, and specify 
the best kind of hives and the average profit derived from each hive. 
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25. On any useful practice in Eural Economy adopted in 
other countries, and susceptible of being introduced with ad¬ 
vantage into Scotland—The Gold Medal. To be lodged by 1st 
November in any year. 

^The purpose chiefly contemplated by the offer of this premium is to 
induce travellers to notice and record such particular practices as may 
seem calculated to benefit Scotland. The Report to be founded on 
personal observation. 


Section 2.—ESTATE IMPEOYEMENTS. 

FOE APPEOVED EEPOETS. 

By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have executed the 
most judicious, successful, and extensive improvement—^The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
in any year. 

Should the successful Report be written for the Proprietor by his resi¬ 
dent factor or farm manager, a Medium Gold Medal will be awarded 
to the writer in addition to the Gold Medal to the Proprietor. 

The merits of the Report will not be determined so mu^ by the mere 
extent of the improvements, as by their character and arelation to the 
size of the property. The improvements may comprise reclaiming, 
draining, enclosing, planting, road-making, building, and all other 
operations proper to landed estates. The period within which the 
operations may have been conducted is not limited, except that it 
must not exceed the term of the Reporter's proprietorship. 

2. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall have erected on 
his estate the most approved Earm-buildings—The Gold Medal. 
Eepoits, Plans, and Specifications to be lodged by 1st Nevember 
in any year. 

3. By the Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
reclaimed within the ten preceding years not less than forty 
acres of waste land—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To 
be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

4. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed within 
the ten preceding years not less than twenty acres of waste 
land—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To he lodged by 
1st November in any year. 

5. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have reclaimed not 
less than ten acres within a similar period—The Medium Gold 
Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November in 
lany year. 

The Reports in competitioix for Nos. 3, 4, and 5 may comprehend such 
general observations on the improvement of waste lands as the writer^s 
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experience may lead Mm to make, but must refer especially to tbe 
lands reclaimed—to the nature of the soil—the previous state and 
probable value of the subject—^the obstacles opposed to its improve¬ 
ment—^the details of the various operations—the mode of cultivation 
adopted—^and the produce and value of the crops produced. As the 
required extent cannot be made up of different patches of land, the 
improvement must have relation to one subject; it must be of a^pro- 
fit^le character, and a rotation of crops must have been concluded 
before the date of the Eeport. A detailed statement of the ea^enditure 
and return and a certified measurement of the ground are requisite. 

6. By tbe Proprietor or Tenant in Scotland who shall have 
improved within the ten preceding years the pasturage of nob 
less than thirty acres, by means of top-dressing, draining, or 
otherwise, without tillage, in situations where tillage may be4n- 
expedient—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st hTovember in any year. 

7. By the Tenant in Scotland who shall have improved not 
less than ten acres within a similar period—^The Minor Gold 
Medal To be lodged by 1st November in any year, 

Eeports in competition for Nos. 6 and *7 must state the particular mode 
of management adopted, the substances applied, the elevation and 
nature of the soil, its previous natural products, and the changes 
produced. 


Section 3.—MAGHINERT. 

FOB APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. On such inventions or improvements, by the reporters, of 
any implement or machine as shall be deemed by the Society of 
public utility—^Medals, or sums of money not exceeding Fifty 
Sovereigns, To be lodged at any time. 

Beports should be accompanied by drawings and desciiptions of the 
implement or macMne, and, if necessary, by a model 

2. On the best and most improved Cattle Truck for feeding 
and watering the animals in transit—Twenty Sovereigns. To be 
lodged by 1st November 1881, 

Reports must be accompanied with drawings and description, or, if 
necessary, by a model 


Section 4—FOEESTSY DEPAETMENT. 

EOE APPROVED REPORTS. 

1. By the Proprietor in Scotland who shall, within the five 
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preceding years, have planted not less than 150 acres—^The G-old 
Medal. To he lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The -^hole planting operations which may have been conducted by the 
• Reporter within the five years, whether completed or not, must be 

• enibraced, and he must state the expense—description of soils—age, 
kind, and number of trees planted per acre—mode of planting, drain¬ 
ing, and fencing—general state of the plantation—and any other 
observations of interest. 

2. On Plantations of not less than eight years’ standing, 
formed on deep peat bog—^The Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

••The premium is strictly applicable to deep peat or flow moss; the con¬ 
dition of the moss previous to planting, as well as at the date of the 
Report, should, if possible, be stated. 

The Report must describe the mode and extent of the drainage, and the 
effect it has had in subsiding the moss—^the trenching, levelling, or 
other preliminary operations that may have been performed on the 
surface—^the mode of planting—^kinds, sizes, and numbers of trees 
planted per acre—and their relative progress and value, as compared 
with plantations of a similar age and description grown on other soils 
in the vicinity. 

3. On the more extended introduction of hardy, useful, or 
ornamental Trees, which have not hitherto been generally culti¬ 
vated in Scotland—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 
To be lodged by 1st November in any year. 

The Report should specify as distinctly as possible the kind of trees 
introduced. The adaptation of the trees for use or ornament, and 
their comparative progress should be mentioned. Attention is directed 
to the introduction of any tree as a mu’se in young jflantations, which 
by growing rapidly for several years, and attaining maturity when at 
the height of 20 or 26 feet, might realise the advantage and avoid the 
evils of thick planting. 

4. On the Ficm graridis and its probable suitability as a 
Timber Tree in Scotland, with detailed statistics of its progreb 
in the country—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. 
To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

5. On the varieties of Trees best adapted for planting as 
shelter in the Islands of Scotland—^The Medium Gold Medal, or 
Five Sovereigns, To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

6. On the old and remarkable Elms in Scotland—^The Gold 
Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 
1881. 

Details of their growth, measurements, and condition, and any 
particulars of their history, must be given. The measurements to 
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be takrai by the Eeporter himself, and at 6 feet from the ground, 
if possible. Photographs and drawings are desirable. 

7. On the old and remarkable lime Trees in Scotland—^The 
Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st NovembM 
1881. 

Details of their growth, measurements, and condition, and any 
particulars of their history, must be given. The measurements to 
M taken by the Beporter himself, and at 5 feet &om the ground, 
^ possible. Photographs and drawings are desirable. 

8. On the most suitable varieties of Trees, adapted to various 
soils and altitudes, to be left as standards in cutting down plan¬ 
tations, with a view to the encouragement of a healthy unffer- 
growth of herbage and grasses for the purpose of grazing cattle 
and sheep, with a list of those grasses and foiage plants best 
adapted for growth in the locality under such conditions—^Ten 
Sovereigns. Reports to be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

Eeports need not be confined to Scotiand. Information is desired from 
such countries as India. 

9. On the deterioration in quality and durability of Home- 
Grown Timber at the present day, especially regarding Scotch 
Fir, as compared with the timber of the old Scotch forests, and 
suggestions for a remedy—The Medium Gold Medal, or Five 
Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

10. On the Cutting and Transport of Firewood (soft and hard 
wood), with detailed statement of charges—The Medium Gold 
Medsd, or Five Sovereigns. To he lodged by 1st November 1881. 

In many districts large branches and tops of trees are burned up, which 
in England, and much more on the Continent, are sold at a profit. 
The Beport should state the system pursued, and contain practical 
BU^iestions for utilising fragments now destroyed. 

11. On the more extended cultivation in Scotland of Charcoal- 
producing Plants, for gunpowder or commercial purposes—Tlio 
Medium Gold Medal, or hive Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
November 1881. 

B^erence to be made to suitable varieties of plants not generally grown 
in tto country for that purpose, such as Mham/mis Jf’rangula, prices 
leaJisahle, and suggestions for their more general introduction, treat¬ 
ment, & 0 . 

12. On the Woods, Forests, and Forestry in the county of 

Perth—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To bo lodged by 
1st November 1881. b j 
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13. On the Woods, Forests, and Forestry in the county of 
Eoss—^The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 
1st FTov^mber 1881. 

• 

14. On the Woods, Forests, and Forestry in the county of 
Inverness—The Gold Medal, or Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged 
by 1st November 1881. 

16. On the comparative advantages of High Forest with Cop¬ 
pice, or Coppice with a limited number of Standard Trees—^The 
Medium Gold Medal, or Five Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st 
Njjvember 1881. 

16. On the utilisation of waste produce of Forests and Wood¬ 
lands, as matter for making, either separately or in combination 
with other substances, an Artificial Fuel—^The Gold Medal, or 
Ten Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

17. On the Insects most injurious to Forest Trees, and the 
diseases occasioned by them, and the best means of prevention 
—^Twenty Sovereigns. To be lodged by 1st November 1881. 

The Beport to he accompanied, where practicable, by specimens of the 
insects. 
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CLASS II. 

DISTEIOT COMPETITIONS. 


Th^ Money Preimv/m and Medals awarded at District Competitions will he 
ismed in January next. No payments must^ therefore^ he made by the 
Secretary or Treasurer of any local Association, 


Grants in add 0 / District Competitions /or 1882 must he applied for before 
Isi November, on Forms to he obtained from the Secretary. 

When a Grant has scared, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 

Section 1.—OATTIE. 

Note, —^The Society’s Cattle Premiums are gmiited, to each District for three 
alternate years, on condition that the District shall, in the two interme¬ 
diate years, continue the Competitions by offering for the same descrip¬ 
tion of stock a sum not lass than one-half of that given by the Society. 

At the intermediate Competitions, a Silver Medal will be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, to he awarded for the Best Bull which has 
ff^ed a first prize at a previous District or General Show, and of the 
Class for which the District receives Premiums; also three Medium 
Silver Medals to he given along with the first prize in the three Classes 
of Cattle, provided there are not fewer thmx two lots exhibited in each 
Class. 

The selection of the Breed is left to the local Committee. See Buie 6. 

distriots. 

1. District of Turriff. — Convener, Alexander Stuart of Laithers, TuiTiff; 

Secretary, William Ingram, Sunnyhill, Turriff, Granted 1877. 

2. District of Avondale. — Convener, Thomas Tennant of Priestgill, 

Strathaven; Secretary, William Lambie of Hallbum, Strathaven. 
Granted 1877. 

3. District of Webm. — Convener, Sir Robert Menzies of Menzies, Bart., 

Farleyer, Aberfeldy; Secretary, R. B. Barrett, Camserney Cottage, 
AberMdy. Granted 1877. 

4. District OP the Deeside Union.— Convener, Colonel Innes of Leamey, 

Torphins; Secretary, James Shaw, Tillyching, Lumphanan. Granted 
1879. 

6, District of Lorn. — Convener, Colonel M‘Dougall of Diinollie, Oban ^ 
Secretary, Donald Macgregor, Solicitor, Oban. Granted 1879. 

6. District of Inveraray. — Convener and Secretary, John Macarthur, 
Inveraray. Granted 1881. 

7 District of Formartinb.— Convener, The Earl of Aberdeen; Secretary, 
Alex. Davidson, Mains of Caimbrogie, Old Meldruin. Granted 1878. 
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8. Districo? OF THE KiNGLASSiE SOCIETY.—Sinclair Ay toun of 

Inchdaimie, Kirkcaldy ; Secretary, David Beath. Auckmnir, Leslie. 
Granted 1878. 

9. Coui^Y OP Ayr. — Convener, Hon. G. E. Vernon, Aiichans House, Kil- 
4 naamock ; Secretary, James M'Murtrie, Ayr. Granted 1878. 

10. ^Central Banffshire. — Convener, William Longmore, Keith; Secre- 

tary, J. Geddes Brown, Keith. Granted 1880. 

11. Stirlingshire. — Convener, Sir James E. Gibson Maitland of Clifton 

Hall, Bart., Craigend, Stirling; Secretary, Eobert Taylor, 22 Bamton 
Place, Stirling, Granted 1880. 

12. Islands of Mull, Coll, and Tibee.— Convener, James Noel Forsyth 

of Qninish, Tobermory ; Secretary, Eobert Lang, Aros Mains, Aros, 
Mull. Granted 1880. 

13. Ebnprewshirb. — Convener, P. Comyn Macgregor of Brediland, Lonend 

House, Paisley; Secretary, William Bartlemore, County Buildings, 
^ Paisley. Granted 1880. 


PREMIUMS. 


1. Best Bull, of any pure breed, having gained a previous Highland and 

Amcultural Society’s First Prize, . . . The Silver Medal. 

2. Beat Bull, 3-year old and upwards, of any pure breed, 

Medium Silver Medal and £4 

Second best,.£3 

Third best,.£1 

3. Best Bull, 2-year old and under, of any pure breed, 

Medium Silver Medal and £3 


Second best,.£2 

Third best,.£1 

4. Best 2-year old Heifer (if Highland breed, 3 years), of any pure breed, 

Medium Silver Medal and £3 

Second best,.£2 

Third best,.£1 


The dates of calving of cattle' will be counted as from on and after January 1, 
except polled Angus and Aberdeen, which will be counted as from on and after 
December 1. 

In 1881. 

' Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos, 4 and 5 for the second year. 

No. 6 for the first year. 

Nos. 7, 8, 9,10,11,12, and 13 compete for local Premiums. 


Section 2.—^HORSES. 


FOR agricultural PURPOSES. 

Note .—The Society’s Stallion Premiums are granted to each District for two 
years, and are followed by Premiums for other two years for Brood 
Mares, and again for a similar period by Premiums for Entire Colts 
and Fillies. 

1. Stallions. 

1. District of Cupar and St Andrews.— Cbwvewer, David Bayne Mel 

drum of Kincaple, St Andrews; Secretary, William Dingwall, Ra 
momie, Ladybank. Granted 1880. 

2. Dumfries Horse Association. — Cowvener, John M^Tier of Ladyfield, 

Dumfries; Secretary, D. Robison, 48 Irish Street, Dumfries. Granted 
1880. 

3. Nairnshire. — Convener, Eobert Anderson of Lochdhu, Naim; Secretary, 

John Joss, Budgate, Cawdor. Granted 1880. 
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4. E^rl op Selkirk's Tenantry and District.— C/ow'wener, Andrew Lusk, 

Howell, Kirkcudbright; Secretaries^ D. G. Williamson, Bombie, Kirk¬ 
cudbright; and James Muir, Lochfergus, Kirkcudbright. Granted 
1880. # 

5. District of Central Strathearn. — Convener, John Kerr, Eossie OcMl, 

Bridge of Earn ; Secretary, Robert Gardiner, Chapel Bank, Aucbter- 
arder. Granted 1880. 

6. District of Eskdale and Liddesdale.— William Little of 

Whithaugh, Bumfoot, Ewes, Langholm; Secretory, Thos. Stevenson, 
Langholm. Granted 1881. 

7. Morayshire.—C owveTier, Robert M^Kessack, of Ardgye and Roseisle, 

Forres; Secretary, William Macdonald, Caledonian Bank Buildings, 
Elgin. Granted 1881. 


Premium. 

Best Stallion, not under 3 years, and not above 12 years old, . ^25 

In 1881. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 6 and 7 for tbe first year. 

2. Brood Mares. • 

1. Eastern District op Berwickshire.— Cbumer, John Allan, Red- 

heugh, Cockbumspath; Secretary, JmiQ& Gibson, Guns-green, Avton. 
Granted 1880. ^ > j 

2. District of LAtroERBAiiE.—CbnvcTier, George M‘Dougal, Blythe, Lauder; 

Secretary, Thomas Broomfield, Lauder. Granted 1880. 

3. Machars District of Wigtownshire.— Convener, Sir Herbert E. Max¬ 

well of Monreitb, Bart., M,P., Port William; Secretary, Charles M, 
Routledge, Banker, Port William. Granted 1880. 

4 County op Peebles. — Convener, Lord Arthur Cecil, Orchard Mains, 
Innerleithen; Secretaries, WnHam Riddell, Howford, Peebles; and 
A. Alexander, West Linton. Granted 1880. 

5. Eastern District of Stirlingshire.— Convener, Ralph Stark of Sum- 

merford, Falkirk; Secretary, Thomas Binnie, Falkirk. Granted 1880. 

6. District op the Lesmahagow Sooibty.— Convener, Gavin Hamilton of 

Auldtown, Lesmahagow; Secretary, John Hamilton, Bi-itish Linen 
Co. Bank, Lesmahagow. Granted 1881. 

7. District op Carrick. — Convener, John Rankine of Beoch, Lochlands, 

Mayhole ; Secretary, David Brown, Maybole. Granted 1881* 


1. Best Brood Mare, 

2. Second best, 

3. Third best, 


PREMimvis. 


In 1881. 


Medium Silver Medal and M 

• » . • , 3 

• • • * * 


Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are in competition for tbe last year. 

Isos. 6 and 7 for the first year, 

3. Entire Colts and Fillies. 

1. DisraiOTOF THE Daiseattie Soam^.— Convener, W. H. Maxwell of 
MuDohes, Dalbeattie; Secretary, E. W. Maonab, Union Bank, Dal- 
beattie. Granted 1880. ^ 
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2. Bhii7S District op Wigtownshire.— Conmn&r^ R. Vans-Agnew of Bam- 

barroch.; Secretary, Hugh. Adsur, Stranraer. Granted 1880. 

3. District op Auchtermuchty. — Convener, James Thom, Leden Urquhart, 

Str 9 ,thmiglo; jSemfam Archibald Walker, Auchtermuchty. Granted 
, - 1880. 

4. I^ISTRICT OP THE East OP FiPB SOCIETY. — Convener, John Gilmour yr. 

of Lundin, Montrave, Kennoway; Secretary, John Flockhart, 
Oolinsburgh. Granted 1880. 

5. County op Clackmannan. — Convener, James Johnstone of Alva; 

Secretary, D. & T. Fisher, Jellyholm, Alloa. Granted 1881. 

6. District op LocKERBp.— Convener, Sir Alexander Jardine of Apple- 

garth, Bart., Jardine Hall, Lockerbie; Secretary, David Dobie, 
Banker, Lockerbie. Granted 1881. 


Premiums. 

1. Best Entire Colt, foaled after 1st January 1879, 

Medium Silver Medal and ^£3 

Second best,. £^2 

Third best, .^1 

2. Best Entire Colt, foaled after 1st January 1880, 

Medium Silver Medal and £2 

Second best,. £1 

Third best,.10s, 

3. Best Filly, foaled after 1st January 1879, Medium Silver Medal and £Z 

Second best,. £^ 

Third best, ..^1 

4. Best Filly, foaled after 1st January 1880, Medium Silver Medal and £2 

Second best,. ' , £l 

Third best,. 10s. 


In 1881. 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 are in competition for the last year. 
Nos. 6 and 6 for the first year. 


Section 3,—SHEEP. 

Note, —The Society’s Sheep Premiums are granted to each District for three 
alternate years, on condition that the District shall, in the two inter ’ 
mediate years, continue the Competitions by offering for the same 
description of stock a sum not less than one-half of that given by the 
Society. 

At the intermediate Competitions, a Silver Medal will be placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Committee, to be awarded for the best Tup which has 
gained a first pri7,e at a previous District or Genenil Show, and of 
the class for which the District receives Premiums; also four Medium 
Silver Medals, to be given along with the first prize in the four 
Classes of Sheep, provided there are not less than two lots in each class. 

The selection of the Breed is left to the local Committee. See Rule 6. 

DISTRICTS. 

1. District op the Northern Pastoral Club.—'C bivewer, Sir Kenneth 

S. Mackenzie of Gairloeh, Bart., Conan House, Dingwall; Secretary, 

Walter MtindeU, Moy Muir of Ord. Granted 1877. 

2, District op Nithsdalb. — Convmer, John Gilchrist Clark of Speddoch, 

Dabton, Thornhill; Secretary, Wm. Austin, Bank Agent, Thornhill. 

Granted 1877. 
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3. District of the Border TJhion SociETr. — Convener^ Lord Polwarth, 

Mertoun House, St Boswells 5 Secretary, John Usher, 25 Bridge 
Street, Kelso. Granted 1878. (In abeyance in 1880.) 

4. District op Athole and Weem.— Convener, Archibald Butter o^Fas- 

kally, Pitlochry; Secretary, James Mitchell, Solicitor, Pitlochiy. 
Granted 1879. , ^ 

6 . District op the United East Lothian Sooiety. — Convener, Sir Hew 
Dalrymple of North Berwick, Bart., Luchie, North Berwick ; Secre- 
taries, Bichardson and Gemmell, Haddington. Granted 1879. ^ < 

6 . District op Nether Lorn.— Convener, Donald Johnston, Kilbride, 

Easdale, Oban; Secretary, Angus Whyte, Easdale, Oban. Granted 

1879. 

7. District op Argyll.— Comener, Sir John W. P. Camj^bell Orde of 

Kilmory, Bart, Lochgilphead; Secretary, A. McNair, Ei-Cruin, 
Lochgilphead. Granted 1879. 

8 . Islands op Islay, Jura, and Colonsay. — Convener, Kirkman Fftlay 

of Dunlossit, Portaskaig, Islay; Secretary, Samuel M. M^Conechy, 
Daill, Bridgend, Islay. Granted 1878. 

9. District op Dunoon.— Convener, A. S. Finlay of Castle Toward, 

Greenock; Secretary, Archibald Mitchell, junior, Clydesdale Bank, 
Dunoon. Granted 1880. 

10 . District op Dalkeith.— Convener, Sir James Gardiner Baird of 

Sanghton Hall, Bart, Inch House, ,Liberion; Secretary, William 
Harper, Sheriffhall Mains, Dalkeith. Granted 1880. 

11 . Upper Ward op Lanarkshire.— Convener, John Ord Mackenzie of 

Dolphinton; Secretary, David Oswald, Abington, N.B. Granted 

1880. 

12 . District op Loohaber.— Convener, D. P. McDonald, Invemevis, Fort- 

William ; Secretary, N. B. Mackenzie, British Linen Co. Bank, Fort- 
William. Granted 1880. 

13. District op Lower Annandalb. — A, H. Johnstone Douglas of 

Lockerbie, Glen Stuart, Annan; Secretary, Wm. Boddick, Annan. 
Granted 1880. 


Premiums. 


1 . Best Tup having gained a previous Highland and Agricultural Socicty*s 
First Prize, . . • . . . . The Silver Medal, 


2 . Best Tup above One Shear, 

Second Ibest, 

Third best, 

3. Best Shearling Tup, . 

Second best, 

Third best, 

4 Best 3 Ewes above One Shear, 
Second best 

Third best, . . , _ 

6 . Best 3 Gimmers or Shearling Ewes, 
Second best, 

Third best, 


Medium Silver Medal and £Z 
. . , . £l 

. . . . XOs. 

Medium Silver Medal and £Z 
£l 
10 s. 

Medium Silver Medal and A‘3 
£l 
10 s. 

Medium Silver Medal and £Z 
£l 

«... 10 s. 


In 1881. 

Nos. 1 and 2 are in competition for the last year. 

Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6 , and 7 for the second year. 

Nos. 8 , 9, 10 , 11 , 12 , and 13 compete for local Premiums. 
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Section 4.—SWINE. 

The Society’s Swine Premixiins are. given for three consecutive years. 

• Premiums. 

1. Best Boar having gained a previous Highland and Agricultural Society’s 

First Prize,.The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Boar, Medium Silver Medal and £Z 

Second best, £l 

Third best, 10s. 

:3. Beat Brood Sow, Medium Silver Medal and £2 

Second best,' £i 

Third best, 10s. 

In 1881. 

No application has been received. 


Section 5.— DAIRY PRODUCE. 

The Society’s Dairy Premiums are given for three consecutive years. 

Premiums. 

1. Best Couple of Sweet Milk Cheeses belonging to a Proprietor, 

The Silver Medal. 

2. Best Couple of Sweet Milk Cheeses, Medium Silver Medal and £2 

Second best,. 

Third best,.10s. 

3. Best Cured Butter (not less tlian 14 lbs.), belonging to a Proprietor, 

The Silver Medal. 

4. Best Cured Butter (not less than 14 lbs.), Medium Silver Medal and £2 

Second best,. £1 

Third best,.10s. 

In 1881. 

No application has been received. 

RUIiES OE COMPETITION. 

1. The Members of the Highland and Agricultural Society connected 
with the respective districts are appointed Committees for arranging the 
Competitions, the Convener being appointed by the Directors: five mem¬ 
bers to be a quorum. 

2. The Convener of each District shall summon a meeting of Committee 
for the purpose of determining the time and place of Competition, the 
nomination of Judges, and other preliminary arrangements. The time and 
place (which must be within the bounds of the District, unless in reference 
to Stallions) shall be publicly intimated by Conveners. 

3. The Money Premiums and Medals awarded at District Competitions 
will be paid in January next, by precepts issued by the Directors. No 
■payments must, therefore, be paid by the Secretary or Treasurer of any local 
Association. Medals will be issued at same time. 

4. Stock must be the property of the Exhibitor at the date of Entry. No 
• mtry shall he received later them one week ^revitms to the Show, Entry-Money 
shall notexceed 2^ per cent on the amountof the Premium to be competed for. 

6. The Competitions (except for Stallions to serve in the District) must 
take place between the 1st of April and the 26th of October, and are open 
to general competition to all parties within the District^ whether members 
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of the local Association or not. The Stallion Premiums are open to all 
comers, or the Horses may he selected at the Glasgow Stallion Show on 
permission to that effect being obtained. 

6. The Oommittee shall select the breed, and specii^ it in the ret;!«ms^ 
In Cattle the animals exhibited must belong to one of the following piece 
breeds—^hort-hom, Ayrshire, Polled (Galloway, An^s, or Aberd^.en), 
Highland. The Bulls may be of one breed, and the Heifers of another. 
In Sheep, the breeds must be Leicester, Cheviot, or Blackfaced. 

7. Stock of an inferior description, or which does not fall within the pre¬ 
scribed regulations, shall not be placed for competition. 

8. The Premiums shall not be divided. In Cattle, Horses (except Stal¬ 
lions to serve in the district), Sheep, and Swine, five lots in each Class will 
warrant the award of full, and three lots of half, Premiums. In Dairy Pro¬ 
duce, eight Exhibitors in any one Class will warrant an award of full, and 
four of half, Premiums. A Competitor may exhibit two lots in each class, 
except in Dairy Produce, where only one lot is allowed from the same fifrm. 
For the Silver Medal to former .first prize animals two lots are required. Ho 
animal to be allowed to compete in more than one section. 

9. To authorise the award of the Medals in the intermediate year, there 
must be not leas than two lota in each Class, and the Society’s Begulations 
must be adhered to. 

10. An animal which has gained the Highland and Amcultural Society’s 
first Money Premium at a previous District or General ^ow is inadmissible- 
in tbe same Class (except m the case of Stallions and in that of Bulls and 
Tups for the Silver Medal, under section L); and one which has gained a 
second Money Premium* can only thereafter compete in that Class for the first. 

11. A Bull the property of two or more Tenants may compete, although 
the Exhibitors may not be Joint-Tenants. 

12. Bulls for which Money Premiums are awarded may be required to* 
serve in the District at least one season; the rate of service to be fixed by 
the Committee, and the prizes may be withheld till the conditions are ful¬ 
filled. Premiums for the Heifers may be retained till the animals are 
certified to have calved. 

13. Evidence must be produced that the Prize Stallions have had produce. 

14. Mares must have foals at foot (except when death of foal is certified), 
or be entered as being in foal; in the latter case payment of the Premiums 
will be deferred till certificate of birth, which must be within 11 months 
from the date of the Show. 

15. All Prize Tups must serve within the District during the season 
following the Competition. Evres and Gimmers must be taken from tbe 
Exhibitor’s stock, and must have been bred by him in the District; and 
Ewes must have reared Lambs during the ordinary season of the District 

16. Sheep must have been clipped bare during the season, and the 
Judges are instructed to examine the fleeces of the sheep selected for prizes, 
and to cast those on which they find any of the former fleece. Fleeces must 
not be artificially coloured. 

17. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Committee that OJt 
animal has been entered xmder a false name, pedigree, or description, for* 
the purpose of misleading the Committee or Judges as to its qualifications or' 
properties, the case shall be reported to the Directors, and submitted by 
them to the first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor may be dis¬ 
qualified fix)m again competing for the Sociely’s Premiums, and his name, 
if he is a member, struck from the roU, or his case otherwise disposed of as- 
the Directors may determine. 

18. "When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of 
any Agricultural Association in Great Britain or Ireland, such disqualifica¬ 
tion shall attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, failf 
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to state it and the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Committee 
to jtidgo of its validity. 

19. Competitors must certify that the Butter and Cheese exhibited by 
them are ^verage specimens of the produce of their dairies in 1881, and that 
tl^ quantity produced during the season has not been less than 1 cwt. of 
Butter, or 2 cwt. of Cheese. 

2(1. It is to be distinctly understood that in no instance does any claim lie 
against the Highland and Agricultural Society for expenses attending a show 
of stock beyond the amount of the Premiums offered. 

21. 'Blank reports -will be furnished to the Conveners and Secretaries of 
the different Districts. These must, in all details, be completed, and lodged 
with the Secretarjr on or before the Is^ of November next, for the approval of 
the Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal. 

22. A report of the Competitions and Premiums awarded at the inter- 
mediate local shows in the several Districts for Cattle and Sheep, signed by 
a miimber of the Society, must be transmitted to the Secretary on or before 
the Is^ of November in each year, otherwise the Society’s grants shall ter¬ 
minate. 

23. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 

Section 6.— SPECIAL GRANTS. 

£60 to Glasgow Agricultural Society,— Secretary, Mark Marshall, 145 St 
Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

^20 to the Ayrshire Agricultural Association, to be competed for at the 
Dairy Produce Show at Kilmarnock.— Convener, The Hon. G. R. Vernon, 
Auchans House, Kilmarnock ; Secretary, James M‘Murtrie, Ayr. Granted 
1872. 

^3 to Egilshay Society for three consecutive years.— Secretary, Thomas 
Garson, Grougar, Egilshay, Orkney. Granted 1879. 
to Unst Society for five consecutive years.— Convener taoA Secretary, AIqx. 
Sandison, Uyasound, Unst Granted 1879. 

Section 7.—MEDALS IN AID OF PREMIUMS GIVEN 
BY LOCAL SOCIETIES. 

The Society, being anxious to co-operate with local Associa¬ 
tions, will give a limited number of Medium Silver Medals 
annually to Societies, not on the list of Cattle or Sheep Pre¬ 
miums, in addition to the Money Premiums awarded in the 
District for— 

1. Best Bull, Cow, Heifer of any pure breed, or Ox. 

2. Best Stallion, Mare, or Gelding. 

3. Best Tup, or Pen of Ewes or Wethers. 

4. Best Boar, Sow, or Pig, 

6. Best Coops of Poultry. 

6. Best sample of any variety of Wool. 

7. Best sample of any variety of Seeds. 

A Best managed Farm. 

9. Best managed Green Crop. 

10. Best managed Hay Crop. 

11. Best managed Dairy. 

12. Best Sweet Milk Cheese. 

13. Best Cured Butter. 

14. Beat sample of Honey, not less than 5 lbs., taken without destroying 

the bees. 
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15. Best collection of Roots. 

16. Best Icept Fences. 

17. Male Farm Servant who has been longest in the same service,^ and who 

has proved himself most efficient in his duties, and to havewivari^ly 
treated the animals under his charge with kindness. *• 

18. Female Servant in charge of Dairy and Poultry who has been longest in 

the same service, and who has proved herself i^st efficient in her 
duties, and to have invariably treated'the animaa under her charge 
with kindness. . 

19. Best Sheep Shearer. 

20. Most expert Hedge Cutter. 

21. Most expert Labourer at Draining. 

22. Most expert Farm-Servant at trial of Reaping Macliines. 

23. Best Maker of Oat Oakes. 

It is left to the local Society to choose out of the foregoing list the clq^aes 
for which the Medals are to be competed. 

The Medals are given for five consecutive years. 


1. Auchindoir, Kildetomie, and Towib Association. — 

Carlos P. Gk)rdon of Wardhouse, Insch j Secreta/ryf William Walker^ 
Ardhuncart, Mossat. 4 Medals. Granted 1881. 

2. Cltint, Monymusk, and Midmab Association.— Oomm&r, Ranald 

Macdonald- Cluny Castle, Aberdeen; Secntaryf James Christie, 
Backhill of Castle Fraser, Kemnay, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. Granted 
1881. 

3. Cbomar, Upper Deb, and Donsidb Association. — Convener^ Dr 

Andrew Robertson of Hopewell, Tarland; Secretary, William 
Thomson, Tarland. 4 Medals. Granted 1881. 

4. Donside Club. — Gonmier, Sir William Forbes of Craigievar, Bart., 

Fintray House, Aberdeen; Secretary, James Rennie, Milltown of 
Fintray, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. Granted 1877. 

6. Ebriesidb Association.— Wm. Leask, Skilmafilly, Ellon; 
Secretary, William Hetherwick, Auchnagatt, Ellon. 6 Medals 
Granted 1881. 

6. Fobmaetinb Root Association.— Uonvewer, Captain Alexander C. 

Hunter of Tillery, Aberdeen ; Secretary, Thomas Duguid, Mossheatl, 
Udny, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. Granted 1879. 

7. PrviB Association. — Gcmmer, James Mackie, Lewes, Fyvic; Secretary, 

James Ironside, Steimnanhill, Fyvie. 2 Medals. Granted 1880. 

8. Garioch Turnip Growino Association. — Gowoener, Henry Gordon of 

Manar, Inverurie ; Secretary, Janies Stephen, Conglass, Inverurie. 
2 Medals. Granted 1878. 

9. IiJVERUEiB Association.— Ucmwner, Henry Lumsden of Pitcaple, Pit- 

caple; Secretary, James Stephen, Conglass, Inverurie. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1878. 

10. Kinbllar Horticultural and Poultry Association. — Convener, 

Colonel William Ross King of Tertowie, Kinellar, Aberdeen; 
Secretary, Alexander Taylor, Fichnie, Kimfilar, Aberdeen. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1879. 

11. Kinnethmont Association.— Col. Leith Hay of Rannes, 

O.B., Leith Hall, Kinnethmont; Secretary, William Gerrard, Kin¬ 
nethmont 6 Medals. Granted 1881. 

12. Lbochel-Cushnie Society. — Convener, Sir William Forbes of Craigievar, 

Bart., Fintray House, Aberdeen; Secretemf, James Strachan, Wester 
Fowhs, Alford. 3 Medals. Granted 1879. 
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1*3. New Aberdour Society. — Convener, James Oruickshank, Ladysford, 
J’raser'btirgh 5 Secretary, Joseph 0. Mtirison, Mill Farm, New Aber- 
dour, Fraserburgh. 5 Medals. Granted 1878. 

14. North-East Aberdeenshire Society,-— Convener, Sir Alexander 
^ % Anderson, Aberdeen ; Secretary, G, A. Cruickshank, Nether Cortes, 

Lonmay. 6 Medals. Granted 1880. 

15. North oe Scotland Eoot, Vegetable, and Fruit Association.— 

Convener, A. F. Nares, Brucktor, Old Meldrum; Secreta'ry, James 
Smith, Inverurie. 2 Medals. Granted 1881- 

Argyllshire. 

16. Lismore Society. — Co^ivener, Major James Robertson, Glackerisky, 

Appin; Secretary, Dugald McIntyre, Frackersaig, Lismore, Appin. 
2 Medals. Granted 1878. 

17. Mull, Coll, and Tiree. — Convener, James Noel Forsyth of Qiiinisb, 

Tobermory; Secretary, Robert Lang, Aros Mains, Aros, Mull. 
4 Medals. Granted 1880. 


Ayrshire. 

18. Ardrossan Society. —Cuninghame,Cliapelton,Ardrossan ; 

Secretary, James Campbell, Writer, Saltcoats. 2 Medals. Granted 
1877. 

19. Beith Society. — Convener, William Bartlemore, County Buildings, 

Paisley; Seot'etary, William Fulton Love, Writer, Beitli, Ayrshire 

2 Medals. Granted 1881. 

20. Craioie Society.— Conv<}nfir, R. Drummond, Pocknave, Craigie, Kilmar¬ 

nock; Secretary, Andrew MTarlane, Craigie. 3 Medals. Granted 
1881. 

21. Cumnock Society. — Convener, James Murray, jun., Dumfries Arms. 

Hotel, Cumnock; Secretary, John Hayman, Dumfries House Mains, 
Cumnock, 2 Medals. Granted 1877. 

22. Daley Society. — Convener, Andrew Allan, Munnoch, Dairy, Ayr; 

Secretary, Robert Craig, Flashwood, Dairy, 4 Medals. Granted 1879. 

23. Dundonald Society. — Co7ivener, The Hon. G. R. Vernon, AucLans 

House, Kilmai-nock ; John Caldwell, Bogside, Dundonald. 

3 Medals. Granted 1878. 

24. Qai^ston Society. — Convener, Alex. D. Tait of Milrig, Kilmarnock; 

Scmtary, Robert Hendrio, Drumdroch, Galston. 3 Medals. Granted 
1877. 

25. Galbton Horticultural Society. — Convener, Robert Mackie, Loudoun 

Cottage, Galston; Secretary, Thomas Paterson, Galston, 3 Medals. 
Granted 1880. 

26. Loudoun and Lanfine Society.^ — Convener, Robert Mackie, Loudoun 

Cottage, Galston; Secretary, Andrew Cameron, Newmilns, Kilmar¬ 
nock. 4 Medals. Granted 1879. 

27. Muirkirk Society, — Convener, Robert Millar, Alloway Cottage, Ayr; 

Secretary, Alexander Donald, The Schoolliouse, Muirkirk. 6 Medals. 
Granted 1881. 

28. New Cumnock. — Convener, John Pieken, Mansfield Mains, New Cum¬ 

nock ; Secretary, William F, Haddow, Riggfoot, New Cumnock, 

4 Medals. Granted 1881. 

29. SoRN AND Dalgain SOCIETY. — Convm&T, Graham Somervell of Som, 

Mauchline ; Secretary, Robert Brown, Dalgain, Sorn, Mauchline. 6 
Medals. Granted 1879. 

30. Stewarton Society. — Convener Secretaiij, John Lindsay, Thonihill, 

Stewarton. 2 Medals. Granted 1877. 
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31. Tarbolton Society. — Convener^ W. S. Cooper of Failford, New Club, 

Edinburgh; Secretary, Wm. Candlish, Middlemuir, Tarboltoii, 2 
Medals. Granted 1878. 

32. West ILilbeede Society. — Gonven&r, John Crawford, Milstonford, West 

Kilbride; Bccfretary, Malcolm Logan, Kirkland, West Kilbride.# 5 
Medals. Granted 1879. 


Banffshire. 

33. Spey, Avoir, and Eiddochsidb Society. — Gomener, Sir George Mac- < 
pherson Grant of BaUindalloch, Bart.; Secretary, Wm. Robertson, 
Aberlour Mains, CraigeUachie. 4 Medals. Granted 1877. 


34 Bute Society. — Convener, William Barr, Kerrylamont, Rothesay; Hecre- 
tary, John M^Ewen, 9 Victoria Street, Rothesay. 3 Medals. Granted 
1878. 

JDumhartonshire. 

35. Western District of Dumbartonshire. — Convener, Sir James Colqu- 
houn of Luss, Bart., Ross-dhu, Luss; Secretary, Major James Oolq[ii- 
houn, Ben Cruach Lodge, Arroq[uhar. 2 Medals. Granted 1879. 


BvmfriesMre. 

38. Moffat and Upper Annandade Society. — Convener, Walter John¬ 
stone, Alton, Moffat; Secretary, Alexander Scott, Annandale Estates 
Office, Moffat. 4 Medals. Granted 1881. 

37. Sanquhar SociETT.—Ofwivenfir, John Gilchrist aaxk of Speddoch, 
Dabton, Thornhill; Secretary, Joseph Carruthers, Sanquhar. 5 
Medals. Granted 1878. 


Bdiriburghshire. 

38. Western District of Mid-Lothian Association.—U oTiwncr, James 

Paterson of Bankton, Mid-Calder; Secretary, James H. Steumt, 
Seims, Kirknewton. 4 Medals. Granted 1878. 

Elginshire. 

39. Eomes^ and Northern Fat Cattle Ovu^.--Commcr, Richard H. 

Harris, Earnhill, Forres; Secretary, Robert Urquhart, jun., Forres. 
6 Medals. Granted 1881. 


Inverness-shire. 

40. Glen U^uhart Society.— The Earl of Seafielcl; SecreUmh 

1 2^? Kennedy, Pitkerrold, Dnimnadrochit 3 Medals. Granted 
1877. 

41. NoRTMEir COTOTIES Fat Show Club.— CwMwer, Duncan Forbes of 

CnUoden, Inv^ess; Seeretm/, John Oran, Kirkton, Bunchrew, 
Inverness. 6 Medals. Granted 1678. "wirew, 

Grantown j 

becretary, F. MacBean, Writer, Grantown. 6 Medals. Granted 1881. 
Kincardineshire. 

43. Fbotehuaibn Club.—C onvener, Col. M'Inroy of The Bum, Brechin • 
3m&^Stedl67a“’ 'Kincardine, Daurenoekirk! 
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LamrlMre. 

44. Gadder Society. — Oomener, Alexander Campbell, Crosshill, Bishop- 
\ briggs; Semta/iry, J. Stewart, 4 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow. 2 
• ^ MeSls. Granted 1877. 

46. PaIiDerwaterhead SooiETY.—CbwtJener, Peter Forrest, Shotts; Sem^ 

tary, James Ferguson, Faimieshaw, Holytown. 2 Medals. Granted 
1881. 

^ 46. Oarnwath SociETY.~Co5we?ier, Hector F. McLean, Camwath House; 
Secretary, George Russell, Camwath. 4 Medals. Granted 1878. 

47. Carmichael SociBTY.—Oowvgner, G. R. Paterson, Drumalbin, Thanker- 

ton; Secretary, John Tweddle, Warrenhill, Thankerton. 2 Medals, 
Granted 1877. 

48. Stonbhouse Association.— J. P. Alston of Muirbum, Glass- 

ford ; Secretary, William Stevenson, Stonehouse, Lanark. 2 Medals. 
• Granted 1878. 


Orkney, 

49. Rottsay Society.—-C oTimfir, General Burroughs of Rousay, Orkney; 
Secretary, Wm. Scatter, Saviskaill, Rousay. 2 Medals. Granted 
1878. 


PcrtMiire. 

50. CtJLROSS Society.— Con^jmer, John J. Dalgleish of West Grange; Hecre- 
tary, Wm. Clark, Pitfirrane Estate Office, Dunfermline. 3 Medals. 
Granted 1879. 

61. Middle District op Athole and Tullymet.— Wm. Dick ot 

TuUymet, Ballinluig; Secretary, John S. Grant, Tullymet, BallinMg. 
1 Medal. Granted 1878. 

62. Moulin Association.— Alexander Forbes, Pitfourie, Pit¬ 

lochry; Secretary, R. M^GOlewie, Balnadrum, Pitlochry. 1 Medal. 
Granted 1881. 

63. Stormont Union Society.- Cbwmer, Sir Alex. Muir Mackenzie of 

Delvine, Bart,; Secretary, Robert Grant, The Pleasance, Coupar 
Angus. 5 Medals. Granted 1880. 

64. Strathearn Ornithologucal Society.— Cb?imer, C. H. Dundas, Ger- 

richrew, Dunira, Crieff; Secretary, James M'Laren, jun., Crieff. 2 
Medals. Granted 1880. 


BmifrewsMre, 

>5. Eaglesham Society.— William Gillies, Writer, PoUokshaws; 
Secretary, Wm. Dykes, Poboon Mains, Eaglesham. 1 Medal. 
Granted 1878. 

6. Lochwinnooh Society, —Comjener, William Bartlemore, County Build¬ 
ings, Paisley; Secretary, William Logan of Cloak, Writer, Lochwin- 
noch. 2 Medals. Granted 1881. 


jioss-sam. 

57. Black Isle Society.—C oTivener, James Fletcher of Rosehaugh, Avoch; 
Secretary, James R. Mitchell, Drynie, Inverness. 6 Medals. Granted 
1879and 1881. _ , 

68. Wester Robs Club, — Gomener, Sir Kenneth S. Mackenzie ot Gairloch, 
Bark, Conan House, Dingwall; Secretary, Davidi Ross, Banker, Dbg- 
wall 4Med^s. Granted 1877. 
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StirUngshire, 

59. Oampsie, Strathblanb, and Baldbbnock Society. — Gonvm&r, Sir 

Charles E. F. Stirling of Glorafc, Bart, Milton of Canapsie 
James Slimmon, Balcorracli, Campsie. 2 Medals. Granted 18TO. • 

60. Gargunnook Society. — Convener, Sir Henry J. Seton Stenartof Aljan- 

toD, Bart., Stirling ; 8ecreta/ry, Thomas Leishman, 25 Park Terrace, 
Stirling. 2 Medsds. Granted 

§1. Kilsyth Society. — Convener, James Patrick, Qneenziehnm, Milton of 
Campsie; Secretary, R. M. Lennox, Victoria Place, Kibyth. 2 
Medals. Granted 1880. 

The Medals are given for five consecutive years. 

. Applications from other Districts must be lodged with the Secretary of 
the Society by 1st November next, 

cr 

RULES OF competition. 


1. All Competitions must he at the instance of a local Society. 

2. The classes for which Medals are granted must he in accordance with 
the list at pages 45 and 46. The Committee shall select the classes, and 
specify tiiem in the return. 

3. In each District the Convener (who must he a member of the Society 
appointed by the Directors) shall fix the time and place of Competition, 
appoint the Judges, and make all other necessary arrangements, in concur¬ 
rence with the other Members of the Society, and the local Association of 
the District. 

4. The Money Premiums given in the District must be £2 for each 
Medal claimed. 

5. The Medal for Sheep Shearing shall not be awarded unless there are 
three competitors, and it shall always accompany the highest Money Pre¬ 
mium. There must not be fewer than two competitors in all the classes. 

6. Blank reports will be famished to aU the Conveners of the different 
Districts. These must, in all details, be completed and lodged with the 
Secretary on or before the 1st of November next, with the exception of green 
crop reports, which must be forwarded on or before the 20th of December, 
for the approval of the Directors, against whose decisions there shall bo no 
appeal 

7. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 


Section 8.—PLOUGHING COMPETITIONS. 

The Minor Silver Medal will be given to the winner of the 
first or highest Premium at Ploughing Competitions, provided 
a Report in the following terms is made to the Secretary, within 
one month of the Competition, by a Member of the Society:— 


FORM OF REPORT, 

^ ^ of Member of the Highland and 

A^^turm Society, hereby certify &at I attended the Ploughing 
Match of the Association at in the county 

on the when ploughs 

competed; of land was assigned to each, and hours 

were allowed for the execution of the work. The sum of £ 
was awarded in the following proportions, viz.:— 

[Here enumerate the names and designations of successful Compctitoiu] 
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RULES OP COMPETITION. 

1. All Matches must be at the instance of a local Society or Ploughing 
Association, and no Match at the instance of an individual, or conhned to 
thd^enants of one estate, will be recognised. 

* 2. The title of such Society or Association, together with the name and 
address of the Secretary, must be registered with the Secretary of the High¬ 
land and Agricultural Society, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

3. Not more than one Match in the same season can take place within the 
^ bounds of the same Society or Association. 

4. All reports must be lodged within one month of the date of the Match, 
and certified by a Member of the Highland and Agricultural Society who 
was present at it. 

6. A Member can only report one Match, and a Ploughman cannot carry 
more than three Medals in the same season. 

^ To warrant the grant of the Medal there must have been twelve ploughs 
in Competition, and Three Pounds awarded in Premiums by the local 
Society. The Medal to be given to the winner of the first or highest prize. 

7. Ploughmen shall not be allowed any assistance, and their work must 
not be set up nor touched by others; on land of average tenacity the 
Ijloughing should be at the rate of an imperial acre in ten hours, and atten¬ 
tion shomd be given to the firmness and sufficiency of the work below, 
more than to its neatness above the surface. 
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CLASS 111. 

COTTAGES AND GAEDENS. 

The following Premiums are offered for Competition in the^" 
Parishes after mentioned. 

The Premiums for Cottages and Gardens are given for five 
consecutive years. 

Section L—PEEMIUMS POE BEST KEPT COTTAGIS 
AND GAEDENS. 

1. Best kept Cottage-^One Pound ; and where there are four Com- 

petitoxs—^S^or Silver Med^ 

Second host—^Ten Shillings. 

Third best—^Minor Silver Medal. 

2. Best kept Cottage Garden—One Pound j and where there are four 

Competitors—^Minor Silver Medal. 

Second best—^Ten Shillings. 

Third best—^Minor Silver Medal 


AberdeemMre. 

1. Methlick Hobticultural Society. — Comemr, John Grant, Banker, 
Methlick; Secretary^ James Allan, Methlick. Granted 1877. 


Argyllshire, 

2. Oban.— Convener, NeiL Macdonald of Dunach, Oban ; Secretary, Donald 

Macgregor, Solicitor, Oban. Granted 1880. 

DmibartonsMre, 

3. Cabdross. — Secretary, Mrs Murray, Moore Pork, Caidross. Granted 

1881. 


4. Calders Union Hobticultubaii Society.— Oowvmer, R. G. Smith, 

Georgeville, Mid-Calder; Searetary, James B. Smith, Greenloan 
Cottage, Kirknewton. Granted 1878. 

5. Currie and Balebno. — Convener, Sir James H. Gibson-Craig of 

Eiccarton, Bart., Currie; Secretary, Alexander Maltman, Roselmnk, 
Cume. Granted 1881. 


Fifeshire. 

6. North op^ Pipe Horticultural Society.— (7owi;ewer, John Mitchell, 
Fliskmillan, Cupar Fife; Secretary, George Leslie, Luthrie, Cupar 
Fife. Granted 1878. ^ 


KincardineMre, 

7. Mearns A m ateur Horticultural Society.— Convener, D. A. Pearson 
of Johnston, Laurencekirk; James Burgess, Laurencekirk. 

Granted 1878. 
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Lma/rhhm. 

S, ABiNcraoN .Pbobal and Horticultural Sooim:.—‘Convener, John 
Morton, Nether Ahmgton,Abington; Seorelmy, Matthew M'Kendrick, 

\ Ah^gton, Granted 1881. 


9. Dalmbnt and Qubbnsferry Horticultural Sooibtt.— Convener, 
Peter Glendintdng, Leuchold, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh; Secretaey, 
^ John Allan, Dalmeny Park, Edinburgh. Granted 1879. 

Perthshvre. 

10. Bbaoo Horticultural Society.—O o7M;e«-er, John Kinross, Gannochan, 

Braco; Secreta/ry, George Dingwall, Ardoch Gardens, Braco. Granted 
• 1878. 

11. Dunning Horticultural Society.— Cowuaner, James Fenwick, Lead- 

ketty, Dmming; Secretary, Johnstone Wright, Dunning. Granted 
1880. 

19. Forgandbnny.— Cbwvener, T. T. Oliphant of Bossie, Queen Marys, St 
Andrews; Semtaey, A. M. Nicholson, Craigbank, Forgandenny, 
Bridge of Earn. Granted 1877. 

13. Muthill Horticultural Society.— Convener, Henry Curr, Pitkellony, 

Muthni; Bearetorry, Malcolm Finlayson, Pitkellony Of&ce, Muthill. 
Granted 1877. 

Boss-shire. 

14. Wester Ross Horticultural Society.—O oTwewer, Sir Keimeth S. 

Mackenzie of Gairloch, Bart.; Becretaey, David Munro, 65 High 
Street, Dingwall Granted 1881. 

Stirlmgskm. 

15. Kjllbarn Society,— Convener, David Edmond of Ballochruin, Balfcon; 

Secretary, John McIntyre, Kirkhoiise, Blilleam. Granted 1879. 

SutherlaMshire. 

16. Skibo Association.— Convener, Evan 0. Sutherland Walker of Skibo, 

Skibo Castle, Sutherland, Granted 1879. 


17. Inch.— Obw-yanar, Earl of Stair, K.T., Lochinch, Castle ICennedy, Wig¬ 
townshire ; Secretary, Thomas C. Greig, Repliad, Stranraer. Granted 
1879. 


RULES OE COMPETITION. 

1. Competitions may take place in the different parishes for Cottages and 
Gardens, or for either separately. 

2. The occupiers of Lodges at Gentlemen's Approach Gates and Gar¬ 
dener's Houses are exclude^ as well as others whom the Committee con¬ 
sider, from their position, not to be entitled to compete. The inspection 
must be completed by the 1st of October. In making the inspection, the 
Conveners may take the assistance of any comjpetent judges. 

3. It is left to the Committee of the district to regulate the maximum 
annual rent of the Cottages, which may, with the garden, be from £5 to £*7. 
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4. A person who has gained the highest Premium cannot compete again, 
but willbe entitled to a Medal if certified by the Committee to be equal in 
merit to the first on the list of Competitors. 

5. If the Cottage is occupied by the proprietor, the roof must be in good 
repair ; if the roof is thatch, it must be in good repair, though ill the '^cu- 
pation of a tenant The interior and external conveniences must be clean 
and orderly—the windows must be free of broken glass, clean, and affording 
the means of ventilation. Dunghills, and all other nuisances, must be 
removed from the front and gables. In awarding the Cottage Premiums, 
preference will be given to Competitors who, in addition to the above requij^ 
sites, have displayed the greatest taste in ornamenting the exterior of them 
houses, and the ground in front and at the gables. 

6. In estimating the claims for the Garden Premiums, the judges should 
have in view:—^The sufficiency and neatness of the fences and walks ; the 
cleanness of the ground; the quality and choice of the crops; and the 
general productiveness of the garden. 

7. Reports, stating the number of Competitors, the names of successful 
parties, and the nature of the exertions which have been made by them, 
must be transmitted hy the Conveners to the Secretary on or before the 
Ncyo&mher next, 

8. ‘When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 

Parishes desirous of these Premiums must lodge applications with the 
Secretary on or before the \st November next. 


Section 2.—MEDALS FOR COTTAGES AND GARDENS 
OR GARDEN PRODUCE. 

The Society will issue annually two Medium Silver Medals to 
a limited number of local Associations or individuals, who at 
their own expense establish Premiums for Cottages or Gardens 
under £15 of Rent. The Medals may be awarded for best 
kept Cottage, and best kept Garden or Flower Plot, or Garden 
Produce. 

Local Associations or individuals desirous of these Medals, must lodge 
applications with the Secretary on or before the November next. The 
Medals are given for five consecutive years. 


1. TJDRy HoRTicuLTirRAL SOCIETY. — Convener^ Alexander Keith, Chapelton, 
Ellon ; Secretary, Thomas Duguid, Ardmore, Udny. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1881. 


Ayrshire, 

2. GaIiStoi^ Horticultural Society. — Convener, Robert Mackie, Loudoun 
Cottage, Galston; Secretary, Thomas Paterson, Galston. 2 Medals. 
Granted 1881. 


Dumbartonshire, 

3. Yale of Levbn and Dumbarton Horticultural Society, — Convener, 
J. M. Martin, yr. of Auchendennan, Bloomhill, Cardross ; Secretary, 
Robert Wamock, 88 Bridge Street, Alexandria, N.B. Granted 1879. 
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FifesMre. 

4. Dtsaet Horticultural Society. — Oonvmer^ James T. Oswald of 
^ Bunnilsier, Kirkcaldy; Secretary. Alexander Justice, Sinclairton, 
, . ^ Kirkcaldy. Granted 1877. 

6. Kirkcaldy Horticultural Society. — Convener, William Drysdale of 
Kilrie, Kingliorn; Secreta/ry, John Leslie. West Mills, Kirkcaldy. 
Granted 1880. 


^ LanmhsMre, 

6. Albert Gardens Association, Glasoow. — 8ecreta/ry, George D. Miller, 

16 MatMeson Street, Glasgow. Granted 1877. 

7. Bothwbll Horticultural Society.— Cowyewer, Dr Bruce Goff, Wood- 

lea, Botkwell; Secretary^ Bobert Horne, Schoolliouse, Botkwell. 
Granted 1876. (In abeyance in 1880.) 

8. (Sarnwath Horticultural Society. —Oonvewer, George Bussell, 

Camwatk ; Secretary, David Aitken, Camwatb. Granted 1880. 

9. Gartshbrrie Works Horticultural Society.— Bobert 

Tbom, 1 Soutlmark Cottage, BeUsbilL 2 Medals. Granted 1881. 

10. Hew Victoria Gardens, Lilt Bank Boad, Glasgow. — Secretary,, 

James Walker, 86 Ardgowan Street, Glasgow. Granted 1878. 
(One year in abeyance.) 

11. Saracen Public Gardens, Fossil Park, Glasgow. — Gmwener, Walter 

Macfarlane, 22 Park Circus, Glasgow; Secretary, William Manson, 
348 Saracen Street, Fossil Park, Glasgow. Granted 1879. 

12. Shettleston PIorticultural Society. — Secretary, James Dickson, 

144 Main Street, Tollcross, Glasgow. 2 Medals. Granted 1881. 


13. Auldearn Flower Show. — Gomener, Hugh Brodie of Brodie, Brodie 
Castle, Forres; Secretary, James Carson, Auldearn, Nairn. Granted 
1880. 


PertMwre. 

14. Blairgowrie and Battray Horticultural Society.—C bwmer, 

John Anderson, Eoyal Hotel, Blairgowrie]; Henry Dryerre, 

Croft House, Blairgowrie. Granted 1880.’ 

15. Brbadalbanb, Weem, Strathtay, and Grandtully Horticultural 

Society — Gomener, E. 0. Douglas of KiUiecbassie, Aberfeldy; Joint- 
Secretaries, D. Macdiarmid, Bonk of Scotland, Aberfeldy, and Peter 
Haggart, Keltneybum, Aberfeldy. Granted 1879. 

16, Dunkeld and Birnam Horticultural and Poultry Association.— 

Gonvener, JohxL Maegregor, Ladywell, Dunkeld; Secretary, Bobert 
Bobertson, Ladywell, Dunkeld. Granted 1880. 

17, Logie ALMOND and Glbnalmond Horticultural Society.— Gommer^ 

Grisme E. Mercer of Gortbie, Glen Tnloban House, Perth; Secretary, 
Daniel Paton, Harrietfield, Perth. Granted 1878, 

regulations. 

1. Competitions may take place in the different districts for Cottages and 
Gardens, or for either separately. 

2. The annual value of each Cottage, with the ground occupied in the 
parish by a Competitor, must not exceed ^^15. 

3. If Competition takes place for Garden Produce in place of the best 
kept Garden, such produce must be Iona fide grown in the ExhibiWs 
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Garden, and lie ■will not "be allowed to make np a collection from any Other- 
Garden. 

4. Blank reports will be famished to the Conveners and Secretaries of the 

different Districts. These most, in aH details, be completed caid l<^ed 
■with the Secretary on or before the Is^ Kovember neotstyiasi the approval ot the 
Directors, against whose decisions there shall be no appeal. ^ 

5. When a grant has expired, the District cannot apply again for aid for 
two years. 


Section 3.—IMPROVING EXISTING COTTAGES. 

. To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Improvement of the 
greatest mnnber of Cottages during the years 1878, 1879, and 1880—^The 
Gold Medal 


Section 4.—BUILDING NEW COTTAGES. 

To the Proprietor in Scotland who shall report the Erection of the greatest 
number of approved Cottages during the years 1877,1878,1879, and 1880— 
The Gold Medal 

B.TJLES OP COMPETITION. 

1. Claims for the Premiums Nos. 3 and 4 must be lodged with the Secre¬ 
tary on or before the 1st of October next, to allow an inspection to be made 
of tbe different Cottages. The inspection will be conducted by a Committee 
of the Society’s Members, and Reports must be transmitted to the Secretary 
on or before the Is^ November next, 

2. The annual value of the Cottage or Cottages separately, with the garden 
ground, must not exceed £b. 

3. In estimating the claims of the Competitors, the following points will 
be kei3t in view:—^The external appearance of the Cottages ; meir internal 
accommodation ; the arrangements of the out-houses ; the means of drainage 
and, ventilation ; and the expense of the building or of the alteration, com¬ 
pared with its durability and accommodation. When the Cottages of one 
Competitor are superior in style and comfort to those of another, though 
not so numerous, the Inspectors will give them preference, provided they 
amount at least to three, and have been erected at a moderate expense, 

4. Parties conmeting will forward to the Society Plans, Specifications, 
and Estimates, of which, and of all information sent therewith, copies may 
be taken for publication, if the Society shall see fit, and the originals ro- 
tumed to the parties within six months, if desired. 



HIGHLAND AND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY 
OF SCOTLAND. 


a|!^EBj>AI SHOW OF STOCK AHD IMPLEMENTS 

AT 

• STIELING 

On 26th, ^Yth, 28th, and 29th July 1881. 

|P«sx&fnt of % 

His Gkace The DUKE OE RICHMOND AND GORDON, K.G. 

(!C|nrmaK off % Ifoftal (Soraimtttt* 

Sir JAMES R. GIBSONT-MAITLAND op Clifton Hall, Baht. 

The District connected with the Show comprises the Counties of Stirling, 
Dumbarton, and Clackmannan, and the Western Division of Perthshire. 

EEGULATIONS. 

GENERAL CONDITIONS. 

1. The Competition is open to Exhibitors from aU parts of the L^nlted 
Elingdom. 

2. Every Lot must be intimated by a Certificate of Entry, lodged with the 

Secretary not later than the 3d of June for Implements, and of Jwne for 

Stoch and other Entries. Printed forms will be issued on application to the 
Secretary, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. Admission Orders will 
be forwarded to Exhibitors, by post, previous to the Show, 

3. Protests against the awards of the Judges must be lodged with the 
Secretary not later than 9 a.m. on Wednesday, 27th July, and parties must 
be in attendance at the Committee-Room, in the Show-Yard, at 10 a.m. 
that day, when protests will be disposed of. 

4. Protests lodged for causes which the protestor produces no good 
evidence to substantiate, will render him liable to be reported to the Board 
of Directors, with the view, if they see reason, to his being prohibited from 
again entering stock for a General Show. 

6. The Society shall not be liable for any loss or damage which Sl:ock, 
Poultry, Implements, or other articles may sustain at the Show, or in transit 

6. The decisions of the Board of Directors are final in all questions re¬ 
specting Premiums and all other matters connected with the Show, and it 
shall not be competent for any Exhibitor to appeal against such decisions to, 
nor seek redress in respect of them from, any other tribunal. 

7. Covered Booths for Offices (9 feet by 9 feet), purely for business, not for 
exhibition of goods, can be had for A*3,10s. to Members, and £& to Non- 
Members. Intimation to be made to the Secretary before the 1st of July, 

8. No lights aUowed in the Yard at night, and Smoking is striccly pro¬ 
hibited within the sheds. Those infringing this Rule will be fined 10s. 

9. As the command of water in the Yard is limited, it is particularly re¬ 
quested that waste be avoided, 

10. When the ground requires to be broken, the turf must be carefully 
lifted and laid aside, and the surface must be restored to the satisfaction of 
the Society, and at the expense of the Exhibitor. 

11. All persons admitted into the Show-Yard shall be subject to the 
Rules and Orders of the Directors, 

12. The violation by an Exhibitor of any one of the Regulations will involve 
the forfeiture of all Premiums awarded to him, or of such a portion as the 
Directors may ordain. 
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13. Railway Passes for unsold stock and implements must be applied for 
at the Committee Room in the Yard between 9 and 11 o^clock on the fore¬ 
noon of Thursday and Friday, 

14. The Show terminates at 5 p.m. on' Friday, 29th July, and ne anin^ls 

or article can be withdrawn before that hour. * Stock and Implements 
remain in the Yard till Saturday afternoon. • 

15. The Premiums awarded will be paid in November 1881, and, with the 
exception of the Tweeddale Gold Medal and the Silver Medals, may bo taken 
either in money or in plate. 

STOCK AND POULTRY. 

16. Stock and Poultry to be entered with the Secretary on or before the 10th. 
day of June. Received in the Yard on Monday, 25th, and till 10 a.m. on 
Tuesday, 26ih July. Judged at 11 a.m. on Tuesday. Exhibited on Tuesday,. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th July. 

17. All animals must be entered in the sections applicable to their ages,^nd 
cannot be withdrawn after entry. 

18. No animal to be allowed to compete in more than one section, except 
Horses in Sections 13,14, and 15, which may he also entered in Section 16. 

19. Shorthorn andiGalloway animals must be entered in the herd books, or the 
exhibitor must produce evidence that his animal is eligible to be entered therein. 

20. Stock must be 6ona fde the ^property md in the possession of the Ex¬ 
hibitor from the 10th June (the last day of Entry). 

21. The schedule of Entry must be filled up so far as within the knowledge- 
of the Exhibitor. 

22. The name of the Breeder, if known, must be given, and if the Breeder. 
i.«* not known a declaration to that effect, signed by the Exhibitor, must be sent 
along with the Schedule, and no pedigree will be entered in the Catalogue 
when the Breeder is unknown. 

23. Should it be proved to the satisfaction of the Directors that an animal 
has been entered under a false name, pedigree, or description, for the purpose 
of misleading the Directors or Judges as to its qualification or properties, the 
case shall be reported to the first General Meeting, in order that the Exhibitor 
shall be disqu^fied from again competing at the Society's Shows, and his 
name, if he be a Member, struck ffom the roll, or his case otherwise disposed 
of as the Directors may determine. 

24. An animal which has gained a first premium at a General Show 
of the Society cannot again compete in the same section. 

25. When an animal has previously been disqualified by the decision of any 
Agricultural Association in Great Britain or Ireland, sucli disqualification shall 
attach, if the Exhibitor, being aware of the disqualification, fail to state it, and 
the grounds thereof, in his entry, to enable the Directors to judge of its validity, 

26. Breeding Stock must not be shown in an improper state of fatness, and. 
the Judges will be prohibited from awarding Premiums to overfed animals, 

27. No animal shall bear on its rug, harness, pail, or other fittings, any 
initial, crest, or mark of ownership, nor be distinguished otherwise than by 
the number indicating its place in the Catalogue. 

28. Any artificial contrivance or device of any description found on an, 
animal either for preventing the flow of milk or for any other purpose, will 
disqualify that animal from being awarded a Premium, and the Owner of 
said animal will be prohibited from again entering stock for any of the 
Society’js General Shows, or for such a period as the Directors may see fit. 

29. Exhibitors shall be answerable for all acts, whether committed by them¬ 
selves, their servants, or others, and shall be responsible for the condition of ’ 
their animals during the whole time they remain in the Show-Yard. 

30. No animal to be taken out of its stall after 10 a.m. during the Show, 
except by order of the Judges, or with permission of the Secretary, Those- 
infringing this Rule will be fined 10s, 
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31. Aged Bulls and Stallions must have had produce, and, along with Two- 
year-old Bulls, Three-year-old Colts, and aged Tups have served,within the year 
. of the Show. 

^ All (^<^ws must have had calves previous to the Show, and when exhi- 
Mtra, they must either be in milk or in calf; if in milk, birth must have been 
within 9 months of the Show; if in calf, birth must be certified within 9 months 
after the Show. ^ In the case of Ayrshire Heifers in Calf, calved before 1st 
January 1879, birth must be certified within 9 months after the Show. 

33. All Milch Cows must have been milked dry the evening previous to 
^being judged, and they must, while within the Show-Yard, be milked morn¬ 
ing and evening. The Judges will be instructed to withhold the prizes from 
any animals overstrained or suffering from want of being milked. 

34. Ayrshire Cows in milk will be inspected by Vetermaiy Surgeons 
appointed by the Directors before the judging commences, and those Cows 
found over strained from excess of milk wiU be prevented from being placed 
before the Judges. 

35. Two-year-old Heifers—of the Short-horn and Polled Breeds—^must be hi 
calf when exhibited, and the premiums will be withheld till birth be certified, 
which must be within 9 months after the Show. Animals of any age that 
have had a calf must be shown as Cows. 

36. Mares in Sections 5 and 12 must have produced foals after 1st January 
1S81, and foals must be at foot, except when death can be proved. Mares in 
Section 6 must be in foal, and awards will be suspended till birth is certified, 
which must be within 11 months from the date of the Show. 

37. With reference to regulations 33 and 35, birth of at least a seven months' 
calf must be certified; and in regard to regulation 36, birth of at least a nine 
months' foal. 

38. Horses entered as suitable for Field are expected to be jumped in the 
Horse King, but this .is not compulsory except when the animals are being 
judged, and then only if required by the Judges. Those entered for leaping 
must be jumped in the Horse-King at each Parade during the Show. Those 
refusing will be liable to a penalty of 10s. each Parade. 

39. The inspection of Horses as to soundness is left entirely to the Judges, 
who may consult the Society’s Veterinary Surgeon if they deem it expedient. 

40. Ho protests on veterinary grounds will be received. 

41. All Ewes must have reared Lambs in 1881; and Ewes in Sections 3 and 
8 (Blackfaced and Cheviot) must bo in milk, and have their Lambs at foot. 

42. Sheep must have been clipped bare during the season, and the Judges 
are instructed to examine the fleeces of the Sheep selected for prizes, and to 
cast those on which they find any of the former fleece. Fleeces must not be 
artificially coloured. 

43. Sows must have reared pigs in 1881, or be in pig; and Pigs must 
belong to the same litter, and be uncut. 

44. In Poultry the Aged Birds must have been hatched previous to, and 
Cockerels and Pullets in, 1881. No dubbing is allowed in me male birds of 
the Game Breeds. In the sections for Ducks, Turkeys, Geese, and Hens and 
Pullets of the Game and Malay Breeds, the lots to consist of one bird only. 

45. The Yard will he open for Stock on Monday, 25th July, and between 
Six and Ten o’clock on the morning of Tuesday, 26th, after which hour no 
Stock can be admitted. 

46. Bulls must be secured by nose rings, with chains or ropes attached, or 
with strong halters and double ropes. All cattle must be tied in their stalls. 

47. Servants in charge of Stock must bring their own buckets or pails, 
and a piece of rope to cany their forage. 

48. Strong loose boxes will be provided for Stallions and three and two- 
year old Entire Colts, in which they can remain all night, and loose boxes for 
Mares with foal at foot; closed-iu stables for all the other horses, and covered 
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accommodation for the whole of the other stock. Night accommodation wiU 
be provided for Attendants on Stock, and those requiring the same must make 
application when they return their Entry Schedules, and remit the charge 
along with their stall rent. • ^ 

49. Straw, hay, grass, and tares will be provided free by the Society 
during the four days of the Show; other kinds of food will be supplied^ at 
fixed prices in the forage yard. Any Servant removing bedding^ from an 
adjoining stall will be fined in double the amo\mt taken. Exliibitors may 
fetch their own cake or com to the Yard, but not grass, tares, hay, nor straw. 
Coops, food, and attendance for Poultry will be found by the Society. 

50. Cattle, Sheep, Swine, or Poultry cannot be removed from the Yard tUl 
5 p.M. on Friday, 29th July, except on certificate by the Veterinary Surgeon 
employed by the Directors. 

51. Horses may be withdrawn at 6 o’clock each evening on a deposit of £% for 
each a.Tn'ma.1^ which shall be forfeited if the animal is not brought back. They 
must return at half-past 7 o’clock the following morning, and those nou' in 
before 8 will forfeit 10s. Horse passes to be applied for at the Committee 
Room between 6 and 6 p.m. on Tuesday, and the deposit will be returned 
between 12.30 and 2.30 on Friday. 

62. When the Stock is leaving the Yard, no animal is to be moved till 
ordered by those in charge of clearing the Yard. Those transgressing this 
Rde will be detained till aU the other Stock is removed. 

JUDGING STOCK AND POULTRY. 

53. On Tuesday, 26th July, Exhibitors, and all others except Servants in 
charge of Stock, must leave the Yard at 10 a.m. 

54. The Judges wiU commence their inspection at 11 A.M., when the public 
will be admitted. The space reserved for the Judges will be enclosed by 
ropes, and no encroachment wiU be permitted. In no case shaU a Premium 
be awarded unless the Judges deem the animals to have sufficient merit \ and 
where only one or two lots are presented in a section, and the Judges con¬ 
sider them unworthy of the premiums offered, it shall be in their power to 
award a lower prize, or to suggest the removal of any lot which appears to 
them unworthy of being placed in the Yard, 

55. In addition to the Premiums, the Judges are authorised to award 
three Commendations in each section (except Poultry, where only two 
prizes are to be awarded) if the entries are numerous and the animals of 
sufficient merit. These Commendations to consist of—Very Highly Com¬ 
mended, Highly Commended, and Commended. 

56. The animals in Sections 10 and 11 (Ayrshire Breed) which have not 
calved before the Show wiU be judged along with Cows in Calf, and those in 
Section 12 which have calved before the Show will be judged along with Cows 
in Milk. 

57. Two Members of Committee wiU attend each Section of the Judges. 
It wiU be their duty to see that no obstruction is offered to ^em, and Siat 
the space reserved for them is not encroached on; to communicate to the 
Secretary any question that may arise for the consideration of the Committee; 
to complete their reports; and to ticket the prize animals. 

58. It shall not be competent for any Exhibitor, nor for his Factor or Land- 
Steward, to act as a Judge or Attending Member in any class in which he is 
competing; and no Exhibitor shall remain in charge of any lot, whether be¬ 
longing to himself or another, while the Judges are at work in the Yard. 

COLLIE DOGS. 

69. Collie Dogs to be entered with the Secretaiy on or before 10th June. 
Received in the Showyard on Monday 25th July, and till 10 A.M. on Tuesday 
26th July. Judged at 11 A.M. on Tuesday. Exhibited Tuesday, WednesdaiV- 
Thursday, and Friday, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th July. 

60. Collies must each have a collar and chain. They will be fed by the 
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Society and may be taken out at night on deposit of ^1, which will be returned 
at the termination of the Show. 

STALL BENT. 

^1. The following rates shall be paid by Exhibitors when making their 
Enories:— 

• Members 

s, d. 

Cattle, each, . . . . . 15 0 

Loose boxes for Stallions—3 and 2 year old 
^ entire Colts, and Mares with Foals at foot, 30 0 
All other Horses, each, . . . 20 0 

Sheep, per pen, . . . , 10 0 

Swine, per pen, . . . . 15 0 

Poultiy, each entry, . . , .30 

Collie Dogs, each, . . . .30 

• Night accommodation for Attendants, each,. 10 0 

Covered Booths for offices, 9 feet by 9 feet, . 70 0 
Newspaper offices, . . £2, 10s. 

IMPLEMENTS AND OTHER ARTICLES. 

62. Implements to he entered with the Secretary on or before 3d June. 
Received in the Yard on Tuesday, 19th July, and till ten o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, 26th July. [Exhibited Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, 26th, 27th, 28th, and 29th July. 

63. No Money Prizes or Medals will be given for Implements of any kind, 
andnoinspectionofthemby Judges will take place, eXceptthose specified atp. 15. 

64. Agricultural Implements, and Implements and collections of articles not 
Agricultural, will be received for Exhibition, but the Secretary will be entitled 
to refuse Entries from dealers in articles not deemed worthy of Exhibition. 

65. Implements will be placed in the following sections, the Exhibitors’ 
names being in alphabetical order, viz.:—1st, Under cover; 2d, Open; 3d, 
Under cover, for articles not in motion belonging to Exhibitors in motion 
yard j 4th, Motion yard; 5th, Under cover for exhibits not agricultural to be 
entered as such, and special arrangements made with the Secretary. Exhi- 
bitors must intimate in which section their Exhibits are to be placed, and 
specify the space they require. 

66. The articles of each Exhibitor will be all placed in one stand, excepi 
implements in motion, and must not on any account extend beyond the 
width allowed. No article to be moved out of its stand, or the stand dis¬ 
mantled, till the termination of the Show, at 5 p.m. on Friday, 29 th July. 
Those infringing this rule will bo reported to the Directors. 

67. Exhibitors must arrange their own articles toiihm the space allotted to 
them before 11 o’clock on Tuesday the 26th July, and to the satisfaction of 
those in charge of the Implement Yard. 

68. Exhibitors must on noaccotmt leave their stands during the judging of 
Stock, and if found in the Stock Yard they will be fined lUs. 

69. All Machines requiring steam or fire must be entered as such in the 
Certificate, and will be placed in the Motion Yard. Coke must be used in 
all oases where fire is required. 

70. No Steam Engine shall be driven in the Yard at a greater speed than 
6 miles an hour. 

71. Locomotive and Traction Engines and other Machines must not be 
moved from their places without permission of the Secretary, and must not 
be moved from their stands till 6.30 p.m. on Friday. 

72. There must be attached to each Implement, when forwarded to the 
Show, a label hearing the Exhibitor’s name, and that of the implement. 

73. The caniage of all Implements must be prepaid. 


Non-Members. 
s. d, 

25 0 

40 0 
30 0 
15 0 
20 0 
5 0 
5 0 
12 0 
100 0 
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STALL RENT. 

74. No smaller space than 6 feet frontage, 20 feet deep (in Motion Yard 
50 feet deep), can be allowed for Implements, and, except for exhibits not 
agricoltural, no boarding slaall exceed 4 feet in height. ^ 

76. Implement Exhibitors who are Members of the Society are entitlla ix) 
either 20 feet by 20 feet of open space free ; or in Motion Yard 8 feet bj 50 
feet of open space free ; for additional space the charge is as follows :— 

Non- 

Members. Members. 

Implement Shedding, 20 feet deep, per foot . .£0 3 0 £0 4 0 

Implements without Shedding, 20 feet deep, per foot 0 1 0 0 2 0 

Implement Shedding in Motion Yard, 20 feet deep with 

30 feet open space behind. 0 4 6 0 7 

Implements in Motion Yard, without shedding, 50 feet 

deep, per foot.026 050 

Covered Booths for offices, 9 feet by 9 feet. . . 3 10 0 5 0 0 

Newspaper offices.£2, 10s. 

ADMISSION TO YARD. 

The public will be admitted on Tuesday, 26th July, at 11 a.m;,, when the 
inspection by the Judges commences. The charges will be—Tuesday, from 
11 A.M. till 6 6s; Wednesday, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m,, 2s. 6d.; Thurs¬ 

day, irom 8 A-M.till 6 p.m., Is. ; Friday, from 8 a.m. till 5 p.m. 6d. 

Members of the Society are admitted to the Show-Yard without payment, 
on exhibiting a “ilfem&er’s Ticket^ which is strictly not transferable. Tickets 
will be sent to all Members residing in the Counties connected with the Show. 
Members residing in other localities must apply for Tickets at the Secretary's 
Office, 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh, hefore the I6th of July, * 
Exhibitors of Stock (not Members) will be charged 5s. for admission to 
the judging on Tuesday; on Wednesday at 8 a.m., and throughout the 
Show they will be admitted free. 

Exhibitors of Implements and their attendants will be entitled to free 
entry duiing the Show, but must remain at their stalls during the judging of 
the Stock on Tuesday, 

Tickets for attendants on Stock and Implements are not available to 
admit to the Yard between 11 a.m. and 5 p.m. ; and any attendant requiring 
to leave the Yard during the day, cannot be again admitted except by a. 
special pass (to be applied for at the Committee Room), which must be given 
up on his return. 

Placards are prohibited both inside the Show-Yard and on the outside of 
the Boundary Fence, with the exception of those belonging to Exhibitors, 
whose right is confined to their own stalls. No newspapers or any other 
article allowed to be carried about the Yard for sale. No strolling bands 
admitted. 

No Carriages or Mq^iestrians admitted tvithout special leave from the 
Directors f and then only for Invalids. Bath chairs may he hr ought in. 
Premium Lists, Regulations, and Certificates of Entry, may be obtained by 
Secretary’s Office, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

All Communications should he addressed to Fletcher Norton Menzies, Esq., 
Secretary of the Highland and Agi^culhiral Society of Scotland^ No. 3 
George IV. Bridge^ Edinburgh. 

LAST DAYS*OF ENTRY. 

Implements—Friday, 3d June. 

Stock and all other Entries—Friday, 10th June. 
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EAILWAY ABEANGEMENTTS. 

The Caledonian, North British, and Glasgow and South-Westem Eailwaly 
Oia-mpan^s have adopted the following reguktions:— 

1. Stock and Implements to the Show to be charged full rates. 

fi. From the Show, if sold, full rates. 

8. From the Show, if unsold, to be conveyed back at one-half the ordinary 
charge to the station whence they were sent, on production of a certificate 
^ from the Secretai^ of the Show, to the effect that they are really unsold. Thu 
Begulation applies only if the Traffic is conveyed by Goods Trains^ time beiny 
no reduction in the orates when it is conveyed by Passenger Trains, 

4. Horses —^By Passenger or Special Train. 

(а) A Stallion to hie charged the rate for one Horse, plus 50 per cent. 

(б) Any other Horse, for which the exclusive use of a horse-box is 

« ordered, to be charged the rate for one Horse, plus 50 per cent. 

(c) Other Horses to be charged at ordinary rates. 

■5. Bolls, Cows, and other Animals— 

(а) A Bull, Cow, or other animal sent in a horse-box, and for which the 

exclusive use of the box has been ordered, to be charged the rate 
for three Horses. 

(б) Bulls, Cows, or other animals sent in horse-boxes, but for which 

the exclusive use of the box has not been ordered, to be charged 
each the rate for one Horse, plus 50 per cent. 

6. Poultry.—The Companies give notice that they are not common carriers 
cf poultry; they will, however, to accommodate the public, carry such by 
special agreement only, and at special nites, to be obtained at the Companies’ 
stations. 

7. Dogs to be charged full rates both ways. 

8. All the above to be carried at owners’ risk. 

9. Collection and Delivery to be performed in all cases by the owners. 

The Highland arid Great North of Scotland Eailway Companies have 
adopted the following Clearing-House Eegulations.— 

1. Stock and implements to the Show to be charged full rates. 

% From the Show, if sold, full rates. 

3. From the Show, if unsold, to be conveyed at half rates back to the station 
whence they were sent, on production of a certificate from the Secretary of 
the Agricultural Show to the effect that they are really unsold- 

4. All the above to be carried at owners’ risk. 

5., When agricultural machines and implements are carried under these 
re^ilations to and from Shows, they must be invoiced station to station at the 
ordinary rates. Collection and dcliveiy at sending station, and delivery to, 
or collection from, the Show-Yard to be performed by, or at the expense of 
the owners. 

6. Eegulations Nos. 1, 2, and 3, as to Cattle and Horses, to apply only if 
the traffic be conveyed in Cattle Waggons and by Goods Trains, 

7. Poultry and Dogs to be charged full rates both ways. 

8. No reduction in the ordinary rates for Horses or Cattle when conveyed 
in Horse-boxes. 

9. Parties requiring the exclusive use of a Horse-box for only one animal 
to be charged one fare and a half., 


The North-Eastern Eailway Company has adopted the above Clearing- 
House Eegulations, except No. 9, which they have altered as follows:— 
^ If three stalls be occupied, or if the exclusive use of a box be ordered, 25 
per cent beyond the ordinary charge for three horses. ’ 
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PEEMIUMS, 

The Twebddale Gold Mecdal, vcdue £20, wUl he given for tlie hett 
Shorthorn BvM in the Yard. All former Prise Animus Oi'e dvj^le 
to compete. * 

« 

In addition to the Fremiwm, the Judges are authorised to award 
three Gorn/mendatiom in each section {except Poultry, where only 
tioo prizes are to he awarded) if the entries are numerous, an(^ 
the animals of suficient merit These Commendations to consist o 
—Very Highly Commended, Highly Commended, and Commended^ 




CLASS 1.-CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN.* 

Premiums. 
1st. 2d. 3d* 

Section 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1. Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1879, 

25 

12 

6 

Breeder of best Bull, The Silver Medal. 
2. Bull calved on or after Ist Jan. 1879, . 

25 

12 

6 

8. Bull calved on or after 1st Jan. 1880, . 

12 

6 

3 

4. Cow of any age, 

20 

10 

5 

5, Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, 

12 

6 

3 

6. Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1880, 

10 

5 

3 


* -^181 

ATKSHIRE. 

7. Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1879, . 20 10 5 

Breeder of best Bull,—The Silver Medal. 

8. Bull calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, . 20 10 5 

9. Bull calved on or after 1st Jan. 1880, . 10 5 3 

10. Cow in Milk, calved before 1st Jan. 1878, 15 8 4 

11. Cow in Milk calved on or after 1st Jan. 1878, 15 8 4 

12. Cow in Calf, of any age, or Heifer 

in Calf, calved before 1st Jan. 1879, . 15 8 4 

13. Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, 10 5 3 

14. Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1880, 8 4 2 

15. Cow of any age and three or more of 

her descendants, male or female, . 15 8 4 

-228 

Carry forward, . . . o£409 

* The TVeeddale Gold Medal, value £20, will be given for the best Short* 
horn Bull in the \ ard. All former Prize Animals are eligible to compete,, 
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Brought forward, 


£409 


Premiums. 


, \ • POLLMID ANGUS OH ABEKDlilEN. 

1st. 

2d. 

3d. 

Section 

£ 

£ 

£ 

IG. Bull calved before 1st Dec. 1878, 

20 

10 

S 

Breeder of beet Bull, The Silver Medal. 

17. Bull calved ou or after Isl Deo. 1878, . 

20 

10 

5 

18. Bull calved on or after 1st Dec. 1879, . 

10 

5 

3 

19. Cow of any age, . . . 

15 

8 

4 

20? Heifer calved on or after 1st Dec. 1878,. 

10 

5 

3 

21. Heifer calved on or after 1st Dec. 1879,. 

8 

4 

2 

GALLOWAY. 

22. Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1879, 

20 

10 

5 

Breeder of best Bull,—The Silver Medal, 

23. Bull calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, . 

20 

10 

5 

24. Bull calved on or after let Jan. 1880, . 

10 

5 

3 

26. Cow of any age,.... 

15 

8 

4 

26. Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, 

10 

5 

3 

27. Heifer calved on or after let Jan. 1880, 

8 

4 

2 

KIGHLANP. 

28. Bull calved before 1st Jan. 1878, 

20 

10 

5 

Breeder of best Bull,—The Silver Medal. 

29. Bull calved on or after 1st Jan. 1878, . 

20 

10 

5 

30. Bull calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, . 

10 

5 

3 

81. Cow of any age. 

15 

8 

4 

32. Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1878, 

10 

5 

3 

38. Heifer calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, 

8 

4 

2 


147 


147 


147 


Carry forward, 


£850 
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Brought forward, . . . i€!850 

Premiums. 

PAT STOCK. 1st. 2d, ^ 

•Section «6 £ ^ " 

34 Highland Ox calved before 1st Jan. 1878, ^53^ 

35. Highland Ox calved on or after 1st Jan. 1878, 4 2 

36. Polled Ox calved before 1st Jan. 1879, . 5 3 

37. Polled Ox calved on or after 1st Jan. 1879, 4 2 

38. Ox, of any other Pure or Cross Breed, calved 

before 1st Jan. 1879, . • .53 

39. Ditto, calved on or after 1st Jan, 1879, . 4 2 

40. Cross-bred Heifer calved before 1st Jan. 1879, 5 3 

41. Cross-bred Heifer calved on or after 1st 

Jan. 1879, . , ' . ,42 

- 56 

- 

CLASS ll.-HORSES. 

Premiums. 

POR AOmOULTURAIi PUBPOSIS. Ist. 2d. 3d. 4th. 

£ £ £ £ 

1. Stallion foaled before 1st Jan. 1878, 35 25 15 5 

Breeder of best Stallion,—The Silver 

Medal. 

2. Entire Colt foaled on or after 1st 

Jan. 1878, . . . 25 15 8 4 

B. Entire Colt foaled on or after 1st 

Jan, 1879, . . . 15 10 5 3 

4. Entire Colt foaled on or after 1st 

Jan. 1880, . . . 12 8 4 2 

5. Mare (with Eoal at foot) foaled 

before 1st Jan. 1878, . . 25 15 8 4 

6. Mare (in Eoal) foaled before 1st Jan. 

1878, . . . . 20 10 5 3 

7. Filly foaled on or after 1st Jan. 1878, 15 8 4 2 

8. Filly foaled on or after 1st Jan. 1879, 10 5 3 2 

9. Filly foaled on or after 1st Jan. 1880, 8 4 2 1 

10. Draught G-elding foaled before 1st 

Jan. 1878, . . . 8 4 2 — 

11. Draught Q-elding foaled on or after 

1st Jan. 1878, . . .6 3 1 — 


Carry forward. . . - 
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Brought forward, . . , ^369 

Premiums, 

1st, 2d. 3d. 

, • HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

Section £ £ £ 

12: Brood Mare, with Foal at foot, 

suitable for Field, . . . 20 10 — 

13. Mare or Gelding, suitable for Field, 

foaled before 1st Jan. 1877, . 20 10 — 

14. Mare or Gelding, suitable for Field, 

foaled on or after 1st Jan. 1877, . 20 10 — 

15. Mare orj Gelding, suitable as Hackney 

or Eoadster, between 14 and 15 

hands, . . . . 10 5 — 

16. Stallion, Mare, or Gelding, for leap¬ 

ing, . . . . . 15 10 5 

-135 

TONIES. 

17. Highland Stallion, 14J hands and 

under, , ." . .53 

18. Highland Mare or Gelding, between 

13 and 14| hands, . . .53 

19. Mare or Gelding, between 12^ and 

14 hands, . . , . 4^ 2 

20. Mare or Gelding, under 12| hands, . 4" 2 

- 28 

STALLIONS TOR AGRICULTURAL PURTOSBS. 

/Stallion for Agricultural Purposes to serve 
in the District of the Show in 
season 1881; Competition to take 
place in spring, , . . lOO 

- 100 

£632 

CLASS m.-SHEEP. 

Premiums. 

BLAOKFACED. Ist. 2d. 3d. 

: Section £ £ £ 

1. Tup above one shear, . . .12 8 4 

2. Shearling Tup, . . . . 12 8 4 

3. Three Ewes above one shear, . , 10 5 2 

Lambs shown with Ewes, . .21 — 

■ 4. Three Shearling Ewes or Gimmers, . • 10 5 2 

• 5. Aged Tup, 2 Ewes, 2 Shearlings, and 2 

Lambs. The Ewes to have Lambs in 
Season 1881, and all bred by Exhibitor 
except aged Tup, . . ,842 


Carry forward, . . 


99 

£99 
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Brought forward, 

. 

• 




Premiums. 



OHETIOT. 

1st. 2d. 3d. 


Section 

£ 

£ 


r 

6. 

Tup above one shear, 

. 12 

8 

4 

r " 

7. 

Shearling Tup, 

. 12 

8 

4 


8. 

Three Ewes above one shear. 

. 10 

5 

2 



Lambs shown with Ewes, 

2 

1 

— 


9. 

Three Shearling Ewes or Grimmers, 

. 10 

5 

2 

85- 


BORDER IiEIGESTER. 





10. 

Tup above one shear, 

. 12 

8 

4’ 


ii. 

Shearling Tup, . ’ . 

., 12 

8 

4 


12. 

Three Ewes above one shear, 

. 10 

5 

2 

r 

13. 

Three Shearling Ewes or Q*immers, 

. 10 

5 

2 

82: 


LEICESTER. 





14. 

Tup above one shear, 

3 

2 

— 


15. 

Shearling Tup, 

8 

2 

— 


16. 

Three Ewes above one shear, 

3 

2 

— 


17. 

Three Shearling Ewes or Grimmers, 

3 

2 

— 




— 

— 

- — 

20' 


OOTSWOLD AND LINCOLN. 





18. 

Tup above one shear. 

8 

2 

1 


19. 

Shearling Tup, 

3 

2 

1 


20. 

Three Ewes above one shear, 

3 

2 

1 


21. 

Three Shearling Ewes or Grimmers, 

3 

2 

1 

24 


SHORT WOOLLED. 





22. 

Tup above one shear, 

3 

2 

1 


23. 

Shearling Tup, 

3 

2 

1 


24. 

Three Ewes above one shear, 

3 

2 

1 


26. 

Three Shearling Ewes or Grimmers, 

. 3 

2 

1 




— 


— 

24 


EXTRA SECTIONS. , 

Ist. 

2d. 





£ 

£ 


26. 

Five Blaotfaced Wethers, not above 4 shear. 

4 

2 


27. 

Five Cheviot Wethers, not above 3 shear, 

4 

2 


28. 

Five Half-bred* Wethers, not above 1 shear, 

4 

2 


[29. 

Five Oross-bredfWethers, not above 1 shear, 

4 

2 ■ 



24: 


£358 


• Ehlf-breds must bo tbe progeny of any kind of Ibng-Woolled or Short* 
Woolled Tup (ezcept Blackfaced) with Cheviot Ewes. 

t Cross-breds must be the offspring of any Whitefaced or Short-Woollod Tup 
with Bhuskfeced Ewes, or the progeny of Blackfaced Tups with Whitcfiiocd oe 
Short-Woolled Ewes. 
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CLASS IV-WOOL. 

Premiums. 
Ist 2d. 

• & £ 

1. Woolled Tup, Blackfaced Breed, . .32 

2. Woolled Tup, Cheviot Breed, , .32 

Woolled Tup, Leicester Breed, . .32 


£15 


JSfote .—Exhibitors do not require to make separate Entries for Wool, as all the 
Tups entered in the Breeds where Wool Prizes are offered are judged, and Tups 
exhibited for Wool only must be entered in the sections applicable to their breed 
and age in the class for Sheep. 


CLASS V-SWINE. 


LARGE BREED. 


1. Boar, .... 

2. Sow, ... * 

3. Three Pigs, not above 8 months old. 


Premiums. 
1st. 2d. 3d. 
£ £ 

3 1 
5 3 1 
4 2 1 


BLACK OR BERKSHIRE. 

4. Boar, . . . . .531 

5. Sow, . . • . ,531 

6. Three Pigs, not above 8 months old, .421 


SMALL BREED. 

7. Boar, . . . • .531 

8. Sow, . . - . .531 

9. Three Pigs, not above 8 months old, , 4 2 1 


25 


25 


25 

£75 


EXTEA STOCK. 

Animals not included in the Sections for Competition may be ex¬ 
hibited as Extra Stock, and will receive Honorary Premiums when 
specially commended, as follows :— 

* 

OATXIiB AND EOBSDS. 

Very highly commended, . Medium Gold Medal. 

Highly commended, . .. Minor Glold Medal. 

Commended, . ... The Silver Medal. 
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SHEEP AND SWINE. 


Very highly commended, 
B.ighly commended, 
Commended, ^ 


Minor Gold Medal. 

The Silver Me^al. • 
Medium Silver Med^il • 


CLASS VI.-COLLIE DOGS. 

Premiums. 
Ist. 2d. 3d. 
£ £ £ 

1. Long haired Dog, not above 6 years old, . 3 2 1 

2. Long haired Bitch, not above 6 years old, . 3 2 1 

3. Short haired Dog, not above 6 years old, . 3 2 1 

4. Short haired Bitch, not above 6 years old, . 3 2 1 


CLASS Vll.-POULTRY. 

First Premium—One Sovereign; Second Premium—Ten Shillings 
—^in all the Sections of Poultry, 

Aged Birds must have been.hatched previous to, and Cockerels and 
Pullets in, 1881. 



Section 

Section 

Dorking —Silver Orey^ 

. 1. Cock. 

3. Cockerel. 

2. 2 Hens. 

4. 2 Pullets. 

Dorking — Coloured^ 

. 5, Cock. 

7. Cockerel, 

6. 2 Hens. 

8. 2 Pullets. 

Cochin-China, 

9. Cock. 

11. Cockerel. 

10. 2 Hens. 
12. 2 Pullets. 

Brahmapootra, . 

. 13. Cock. 

■ 15. Cockerel. 

14. 2 Hens. 
16. 2 Pullets. 

Spanish,' 

. 17. Cock. • 
19. Cockerel. 

18. 2 Hens. 
20. 2 Pullets, 

Scotch Grbt, 

. 21. Cock. 

23. Cockerel., 

22. 2 Hens. 
24. 2 Pullets. 

Hamburg —Pencilled 

. 25. Cock. 

27. Cockerel. 

26. 2 Hens. 
’28. 2 Pullets. 
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POULTRY— continued. 
Section 

HABiBCRO—5pa7r^7ec?, . 29. Cock. 

• ♦ ^ 31. Cockerel. 


Section 
30. 2 Hens. 
32. 2 Pullets. 


ANr*OTHBEPui«sBBEIiI>,|®| 

Game — Blach or Brown j 37. Cock. 
"^"^Beds, . . . (39. Cockerel. 

-Game — Ani/ other (41. Cock. 

Bure Breed, . (43. Cockerel. 

Bantams —Game,. . 45. Cock. 

. 47. Cockerel. 


34. 2 Hens. 
36. 2 Pullets. 
38. 1 Hen. 
40. 1 Pullet. 

42. 1 Hen. 
44. 1 Pullet. 

46. 1 Hen. 
48. 1 Pullet. 


Bantams — Selriglit, . 49. Cock. 

61. Cockerel. 

Bantams — Any other (53. Cock. 
B'ure Breed, . . (55. Cockerel. 


50. 2 Hens. 
52. 2 Pullets. 
54. 2 Hens. 
56. 2 Pullets. 


Ducks — White Ayleslury, 57. Drake. 58. 1 Duck. 

59. Drake (Young). 60. 1 Duckling. 

Ducks — Rouen, , .61. Drake. 62. 1 Duck. 

63. Drake (Young). 64. 1 Duckling. 

Ducks — Any other Pure j 65. Drake. 66. 1 Duck. 

Breed, . . . ( 67. Drake (Young). 68, 1 Duckling. 


Turkeys — AnyFtireBreed,Qd, Cock. 70. 1 Hen. 

71- Cook (Poult). 72. 1 Hen (Poult). 

Geese — Any Pure Breed, 73. Gander. 74. 1 Goose. 

75. Gander (Young). 76. 1 Gosling. 


Amount of Poultry Premiums, £114. 


CLASS VIM-IMPLEMENTS, 


The following Implements, being yet in a comparatively unde* 
veloped state, will be dealt with as new inventions, and Premiums 
will be offered, as follows:— 


Section 

1. Potato Lifter, 

2. Turnip Lifter, 

3. Artificial Manure Distributor, 


Premiums. 
1st. 2d. 3d, 
£ £ £ 
15 10 5 
15 10 5 
15 10 5 


£ 90 ^ 


EEGULATIONS FOR COMPETITIVE TRIALS. 


1. Implements to be entered with the Secretary on or before 3d June. 
Received in the Yard on Tuesday. 19tb July, and till ten o’clock on the 
morning of Tuesday, 26th July. Exhibited Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and. Friday, 2Cth, 2'7th, 28th, and 29th July. 
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2. The Society TriU provide ground near Stirling at a suitable season 
(probably in October),'and make arrangements for the proper trial of the 
Implements. 

3. The Premiums will not be awarded without thorough and exhaustive 

open and competitive trials. ♦ - 

4. The Committee shall have power to withhold the Prizes where there 

is not sufficient merit, or to apportion them as they think best. ' 

REGULATIONS EOR EXHIBITION OP IMPLEMENTS AT WORK. 

5. At the time of the competitive trials the Society will provide groumV 
suitable for the exhibition at work of 

1. Ploughs. j 3. Diggers, and 

2. Grubbers. 1 4. Ciutivators. 

6. The Implements must be entered and exhibited as specified in Rule 1. 

7. Exhibitors must, when making their entries, specify on the Entry 
Schedule the quantity of ground required at the time of the trials, which ^11 
probably be in October. 

8. Exhibitors must bind themselves at the time of entry to pay their pro¬ 
portion of the land leqpied at such rate as the Committee may determine, 
whether they bring their Implements forward or not. 

Reference is made to the General Regulations for the terms on which 
other Implements and Macliines may be exhibited at the Show. 


CLASS IX.-BEE HUSBANDRY. 

£20 and 2 Silver Medals have been granted to the Caledonian 
Apiarian and Entomological Society. Information to be obtained 
from, and Entries made with, Mr R. J. Bennett, 50 Gordon Street, 
Glasgow. 


ABSTRACT OP PREMIUMS. 


1. Cattle, 


£906 

0 

0 

2. Horses, 

3. Sheep, 


C32 

0 

0 


358 

0 

0 

4. Wool, 


15 

0 

0 

5. Swine, 


75 

0 

0 

6. Collie Dogs, 


24: 

0 

0 

7. Poultry, 


lU 

0 

0 

8. Implements, • . , 


90 

0 

0 

9. Bee Husbandry, 

10. Tweeddale Gold Medal, 


21 

12 

0 


20 

0 

0 

11. Six Silver Medals to Breeders of best 
Aged Bulls and best Stallion, 

4 

16 

0 

12. Extra Stock, say 

. 

80 

0 

0 


£2340 8 0 







GENERAL SHOW OE STOCK AND IMPLEMENTS 

At GLASGOW, 1882. 


« • ^ -- 

The District connected with the Show comprises the Coimties 
of Lanark, Ayr, Argyll, Renfrew and Bute. 


Premivms will he offered for the followmg Glasses :— 


CATTLE. 


SHORTHORN-. 

Bull calved before 1st January .....1880 

Bulf calved on or after 1st January.1880 

Bull calved on or after 1st January.1881 

Cow of any age. 

Heifer calved on or after 1st January ...1880 

Heifer calved on or after 1st January...1881 


Note. —^The question as to calculating the ages of Shorthorn Cattle from 
1st December in place of 1st January is under the consideration of the 


Directors. 

AYRSHIRE. 

Bull calved before 1st January...1880 

Bull calved on or after 1st January. 1880 

Bull calved on or after Ist January...1881 

Cow in milk calved before 1st January ...1879 

Cow in milk calved on or after 1st January.1879 

Cow in milk or in calf of any age, bred by Exhibitor. 

Cow in calf calved before 1st January ..1879 

Heifer in calf calved on or after 1st January ..1879 

Heifer calved on or after 1st January . 1880 

Heifer calved on or after let January .1881 

EOLIiED ANGUS OR ABBRUEHN. 

Bull calved before Ist December ...1879 

Bull calved on or after 1st December . 1879 

Bull calved on or after 1st December .1880 

Cow of any age. 

Heifer calved on or after Ist December ....1879 

Heifer calved on or after 1st December ..1880 


GALLOWAY. 

Bull calved before 1st January .. 

Bull calved on or after 1st January .. 

Bull calved on or after 1st January. 

Cow of any age. 

Heifer calved on or after Ist January ... 
Heifer calved on or after 1st January 

HIGHLAND. 

Bull calved before 1st January. 

Bull calved on or after 1st January . 


1880 

1880 

1881 

1880 

1881 


1879 

1879 


6 
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Bull calved on or after 1st January 


1880 


Cow of any age. 

Heifer calved on or after 1st January .. 
Heifer calved on or after 1st January .. 

EAT STOCK. 


1879 


^.•....1880 

• • • 


Highland Ox calved before 1st January .J.879 

Highland Ox calved on or after 1st January .1879 

Polled Ox calved before 1st January.1880 

Polled Ox calved on or after 1st January.1820 

Ox of any other pure or cross breed calved before 1st January ...1880 
Ox of any other pure or cross breed calved on or after 1st Jan....l880^ 

Cross-bred Heifer calved before 1st January .1880 

Cross-bred Heifer calved on or after Ist January .1880 


HORSES 

For Agricultural Fwrposes, 

Stallion foaled before 1st January .1879 

Entire Colt foaled on or after 1st January .1879 

Entire Colt foaled on or after 1st January . 1880 

Entire Colt foaled on or after 1st January . ,1881 

Mare with foal at foot, foaled before 1st January .1879 

Mare in foal, foaled before 1st January ...1879 

Eilly foaled on or after 1st January...1879 

Eilly foaled on or after 1st January.,1880 

Eilly foaled on or after 1st January..1881 


Eamily Prize,—The family to consist of 5 animals, foaled before 1st 
January 1880 (male or female, the offspring of one sire), not 
necessarily the property of one person. 

Do. Do. foaled on or after 1st January 1880, do. do. 


Draught Gelding foaled before 1st January .1879 

Draught Gelding foaled on or after 1st January.1879 


Stallion to serve in the District of the Show in season 1882 


HUNTERS AND ROADSTERS. 

Brood Mare, with foal at foot, suitable for field, foaled before 1st 

January .1878 

Teld Mare or Gelding, suitable for field, foaled before 1st 

January .....3878 

EiUy or Gelding, suitable for field, foaled on or after Ist January 1878 
Eilly or Gelding, suitable for field, foaled on or after 1st January 1879 
Mare or Gelding, suitable for carriage, foaled before 1st January 1879 
Mare or Gelding, suitable as Hackney or Roadster, between 14 and 
15 hands. 

Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 15 hands, for milk cart of heavy 
draught. ^ 

Mare or Gelding, not exceeding 144 hands, for milk cart of light 
draught. ® 

PONIBS. 

Highland Stallion, 14J- hands and under. 

Highland Mare or Gelding, between 13 and 144 hands. 

Mare or Gelding, between 12J and 14 hands. 

Mare or Gelding, under 12| bauds. 
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SHEEP. 

-Ewes and Oimmers to he eoMbited in pews of three ; Wethers cmd 
Hoggs in pews of five, 

^ ^ ^ BLAOKPAOBD. 

^ Tup atove one shear. 

Shearling Tup. 

Ewes ahoYe one shear. 

^ Shearling Ewes or G-immers. 

Family Prize,—The Family to consist of one Tup^ two Ewes^ two 
• Shearlings^ and two Lambs, The Ewes to have LawJbsJm Season 
1882, and all bred hy Exhibitor except Tup, 


OHBTIOT. 

• Tup above one shear. 

Shearling Tup. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

BOBDBR LBIOBSTBR. 

Tup above one shear. 

Shearling Tup. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

LONO-WOOLLBI) OTHER THAN BOBBISB^LEIOESTER. 

Tup above one shear. 

Shearling Tup. 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

SHBOBSHIEB. 

Tup above one shear. 

Shearling Tup, 

Ewes above one shear. 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

SHOBT-WOOLEEn OTHBE THAN 8HBOBBHIBE, 

Tup above one shear. 

Shearling Tup. 

Ewes above one shear, 

Shearling Ewes or Gimmers. 

EXTRA SECTIONS. 

Blackfaced Wethers not above four shear. 

Cheviot Wethers not above three shear. 

* Half-bred Wethers not above two shear, 
t Cross-bred Wethers not above two shear. 

Half-bred Wether Hoggs. 

Cross-bred Wether Hoggs, 

iSReep not included in the above Glasses must he entered as Extra Stock, 


* Half-breds must he the progeny of any kind of Long-wooUed or Short- 
woolled Tup (except Blackfaced) with Cheviot Ewes. 

t Cross-hrras must be the oifspring of any Whitefaced or Short-woolled Tup 
with Blackfaced Ewes, or the progeny of Blackfaced Tups with Whitefaced or 
Short-woolled Ewes. 
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WOOL. 

■Woolled Tups'of the Blaokfaced, OheTiot, and Leicester Bree^. 

< 

SWINE. 

Pigs to he exhibited in of three. 


LARGE BREED. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

Pigs not above 8 months old. 


BLAOK OR BERKSHIRE. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

Pigs not above 8 months old. 


SMALL BREED. 

Boar. 

Sow. 

Pigs not above 8 months old. 


POULTRY. 


, To be shown in Pens of One Cock or Cockerel and Two Hens or 
Pnllets of each of the following breeds, except in the sections for 
Ducks, Turkeys, G-eese,and Hens and Pullets of the Game and Malay 
Breeds, where only one bird is required:— 


Dorking—Silver-Grey. 
Dorking—coloured. 
Cochin-China. 
Bramahpootra. 

Spanish 
Scotch Grey. 

Hamburg 

Any other pure Breed. 


Game Black or Brown Beds. 
Game—^Any other pure Breed. 
Bantams—Any pure Breed. 
Ducks—^White Aylesbury. 
Ducks—^Rouen. 

Ducks—Any other pure Breed. 
Turkeys—Any pure Breed. 
Geese—^Any pure Breed. 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Cured Butter, not less than 7 lbs. | 
Powdered Butter, do. 

Fresh Butter, three ^-Ib. rolls. 
Cheddar Cheese, 66 lbs. and 
upwards. 

Cheddar Cheese, 14 lbs. and under. 


Dunlop Cheese, 30 lbs. and 
upwards. 

Cheese of any other variety, 30 
lbs. and upwards. 

Cheese, any variety, 15 ibs. and 
under. 


IMPLEMENTS. 

The following special Premiums will be offered for competition 

Combined Reapers and Binders, or Lifting and Binding Machines 
—Three Premiums of ^100, £50, and £25. 

Seed Cleaners—Three Premiums of £15, £10, and £5* 

At the time of tbe trials the Society will provide ground suitable for 
the exhibition at work of Mowers, Horse-rakes, and Hay Collectors, 



( rt ) 

omm SHOW OF STOCK & IMFI.EMHTS 

AT 

* IFVEENESS IN 1883. 


-The GeneraIi Show of Stock and Implements will, in 1883, 
take place at Inverness, when Premimns will be awarded by 
the Society. 

The Classes of Stock will be fixed after communication with 
th% members of the Society in the district, which comprises the 
Counties of Inverness, Elgin, Naim, Boss and Cromarty, Caith¬ 
ness, Sutherland, and Orkney and Shetland. 

The following special Premiums for Implements wiE be 
offered for competition:— 

Turnip Thinners. —^Three Premiums of £16, £10, and £6. 

Potato Planters. —Three Premiums of £16, £10, and £6. 

Weed Eradicators. —Three Premiums of £16, £10, and £5. 

At the time of the trials the Society will provide ground 
suitable for the exhibition at work of Ploughs, Grubbers, 
Di^rs, and Cultivators. 


OENERU SHOW OF STOCK & DIFLEMEHTS 

AT 

EDINBTJEGH IN 1884 


The CENTENAET of the SOCIETY being in 1884, it has 
been resolved to hold the General Show of Stock and 
Implements at Edinburgh that year. 

The district in connection with the Show wiU, as on former 
occasions, embrace the Counties of Edinburgh, Haddington, 
Linlithgow, and Peebles. 

The Classes of Stock will be afterwards notified. 




APPENDIX (C). 


LIST OF MEMBEKS 

OS' 

THE HIGHLAND AND A6KICDLTDKAL 
SOCIETY OF SCOTLAND, 

1881 , 

ALPHABETICALLY AREANGED, AND DISTINGUISHING 
THE TEAR OF ADMISSION. 



By tlie Charter of 1834 the Society consists of two classes, Ordinary and 
Honoraiy or Corresponding Members. The number of Honorary or Corre¬ 
sponding Members resident in the United Kingdom must not exceed twenty, 
but with power to the Society to elect as Honorary Associates persons resi¬ 
dent abroad, not subjects of Her Majesty, who may have been benefactors to 
the Society, or who are distinguished for their skill in Art or Science, pro- < 
vided that the number of such Foreign Associates shall not exceed twenty. 

By a Bye-Law passed in 1873, with reference to the Supplementary Charter 
of 1856, successful Candidates for the Society's Agricultural Diploxn^^ are 
thereby eligible to be elected free Life Members of the Society. 

Candidates for Ordinary Membership must be proposed by a Member, and 
are elected at the half-yearly General Meetings in January and June. It is 
not necessary that the Member who proposes the Candidate should attend 
the meeting. 

The ordinary subscription is £1,3s. 6d. annually, which may be redeemed 
by one payment, varying, according to the number of previous annual pay¬ 
ments, from £l2j 12s. to j67, Is. Proprietors farming the whole of their own 
lands, whose Assessment on the Valuation Boll does not exceed £600 per 
annum, and all Tenant-Farmers, Office-Bearers of Local Agricultural Associa¬ 
tions, Eesident Agricultural Factors, Land Stewards, Foresters, Agricultural 
Implement Makers, and Veterinary Surgeons, none of them being also owners 
of land to an extent exceeding £500 per annum, are admitted on a subscrip- 
lion of 10s. annually, which may he redeemed by one payment, varying 
according to the number of previous annual payments, from £6, 58. to £3. 

According to the Charter, a Member who homologates his Election by 
paying his first subscription cannot retire until ho has paid, in annual sub¬ 
scriptions, or otherwise, an amount equivalent to a life composition. 

Members of the Society receive the Transactions on ai)plication, and art*, 
entitled to apply for District Premiums—to report Ploughing Matclies for 
the Medal—to free admission to the Show-Yard, and to exhi])it Sif)ck and 
Implements at reduced rates. Firms are not admitted as Members, but if 
one partner of a firm becomes a Member, the firm is allowed to cxliibit at 
Members' rates. 

Members having Candidates to propose arc requested to send their names 
to Fletcher Horton Menzies, Esq,, No. 3 George IV. Bridge, Edinburgh. 

The Members marked * have been Presidents; and t Vice-Presidents. 



LIST OF 1EMBE.es. 


Her Most Gracious Majesty THE QUEEN. 1872 

*His Royal Higliness The PRIN CE OP WALES. 1873 


Admitted 

1880 Aalvik, E. A. Osteuso, Hardanger, Nor¬ 

way 

1838 Abbrcorn, His Grace the Duke of, K.G., 
London 

1862 Abercbomby, Right Hon, Lord, Airthrey 
Castle, Stirling 

1873 Abercbomby, Sir Robert John, of 

Birkenbog, Bart., Porglen, Turriff 
1868+Abbrdbe-n, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Haddo House, Methlick 
1872 Abernethy, Peter, Halls, Penicuik 

1877 Abernethy, Thomas, Halls, Penicuik 
1865 Abinger, Right Hon. Lord, Inverlochy 

Castle, King^sie 

1878 Ackers, Benjamin St John, Prinkash 

Park, Painswick 

1859 Adam, Alex. P., W.S., 19 Claremont 

Crescent, Edinburgh 

1855 Adam, .^neas, Eumbertson, Dingwall 

1860 Adam, John, Closebum Castle, Thornhill 
1878 Adam, Robert, City Chamberlain, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1856 Adam, Stephen, Wool-Merchant, 11 

Hillside Crescent, Edinburgh 
1876 Adam, Tliomas, National Bank, Aberdeen 

1874 Adam, Tliomas, of Lynegar, Bank Agent, 

Wick 

1876 Adam, William, Bush, Banchory-Teman 
1830 Adam, William, Advocate, Aberdeen 
1853 Adam, Right Hon. W. Patrick, of Blair- 
Adam 

1881 Adams, James, M.D., Oathlaw, Forfar 
1872 Adamson, Henry D., Balquharn, Alford 

1874 Addie, Gavin, Western Club, Glasgow 
1876 Addie, John, Viewpark, Uddingston 
1859 Adie, Alexander James, Linlithgow 
1850 Agnew, Sir Andrew, of Lochnaw, Bart., 

Stranraer 

1878 Agnew, James, High Portencallie, Stran¬ 
raer 

1843 Agnew, B. Vans, of Sheuchan and Bam- 
barroch, Wigtown 

1875 Agnew, William, Balwherrie, Stranraer 

1857 Aikman, Thomson, Glasgow 

1876 Ainslie, Ainslie Douglas, of Delgaty 

Castle, Turriff 


Admitted 

1864 Ainslie, Daniel (of the Gart, Callander), 

48 Moray Place, Edinburgh 

1859 Ainslie, David, of Costerton, Blaclcshiels 
1848 Ainslie, John, Hillend, Pentlan^ Loan- 

head 

1853 Ainslie, R., of Elvingston, Gladsmuir 

1875 Ainslie, William, Stobo Mill, Stobo 
1852tAiRLiB, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T., 

Cortachy Castle, Kirriemuir 
1874 Aitchison, James, 80 Princes Street, 
Edinburgh 

1851 Aitchison James (late Proncy Mains, 
Dornoch), Australia 

1865 Aitchison, Lieut.-Col., of Drummore, 

Musselburgh 

1878 Aitchison, John H., Lawhouse, Colding- 

ham 

1870 Aitchison, Peter, West Garleton, Had¬ 
dington 

1863 Aitchison, William, Linhope, Hawick 
1877 Aitken, Dr A. P., St Anns, Morningside 

Drive, Edinburgh— Chemist to the Society 
1861 Aitken, George, Tyrie, Kirkcaldy 

1864 Aitken, James, Markle, Prestonkirk 

1877 Aitken, John, sen., V.S., Causowayside, 

Bdinbuigh 

1864 Aitken, John Gillespie, Southfield, Stirling 

1879 Aitken, John M., Crieff, Free Life 

Member 

1878 Aitken, Mark, Traprain, Prestonkirk 
1867 Aitken, Robert, Drumore, Campbeltown 

1869 Aitken, Robert, Kilmany, Cupar Fife 

1860 Aitken, Thomas, 6 Grosvenor Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1854 Aitken, Thomas, Listonshiels, Balerno 

1876 Aitkenhead, Alex., Shawmoss. Pollok- 

shaws 

1878 Aitkenhead, William, Ronghlands, Lar- 
bert 

1870 Alexander, Arch., Merchant, West Linton 
1872 Alexander, George, Easter Lilliesleaf, 

St Boswells 

1876 Alexander, George, South Balnoon, 
Huntly 

1831 Alexander, General, Sir J. Edwsxd, 
C.B., of Westerton, feidge of Allan 



List of Memhers of tho 


Admitted , ^ ^ 

1870 Alexander, James, of Balmule, Dim- 
ferniline 

1875 Alexander,. James, 60 North, Street, 

Glasgoyr 

1855 Alexander, John, Broughty Perry 

1876 Alexander, John, 184 Buchanan Street, 

Glasgow 

1881 Alexander, John, Ballinda^, Kirriemuir 
1861 Alexander, Thomas, Com Factor, Perth 
1858 Alexander, William, Bent of Haulkerton, 
Laurencekirk 

1865 Alison, James M., General Merchant, 


1833 Allan, ‘Alexander, Advocate, 5 Hillside 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

1861 Allan, Alexander, Kinnon Park, Methven, 
Perth 

1864 Allan, Alexander, Carbarns, Wishaw 
1867 Allan, Andrew, Munnoch, Dairy, Ayr 

1874 Allan, James, Com Merchant, Borrow- 

stounness 

1875 Allan, James, jun., Borrowstounness 

1851 Allan, James, Clifton, Mid Calder 
1855 Allan, James, dancblands, Lamlash 
1870 Allan, James, inn., Balnacoole, Brodick 

1877 Allan, James, Kirklands, Dolpninton 
1854 Allan, John, Billie Mains, Ayton 
1861 Allan, John, Crieffvechter, Crieff 

1873 Allan, John, Bedheugh, Cockburnspath 

1878 Allan, John, CultbiU, Dunkeld 
1863 Allan, Bicbard, Howden, Jedburgh 
1875 Allan, Bobert, Glenmore, Kilmelford, 

Lochgilphead 

1863 Allan, Bobert A, Eyemouth 

1852 Allan, T. W. Murray, of Glenfeochan, 

Oban 

1874 Allan, William, Olury, Grantown 

1870 Allan, William, Drummondreoch, Fer- 

lintosh 

1871 Allan, William, Park, Clackmannan 

1873 Alston, David, Hyndford Wells, West 

Linton 

1864 Alston, George, of Craighead, Hamilton 
1860 Alston, John P., of Muirburn,Strathaven 
1881 Amour, John, Farmer and Dairyman, 

Cramond Bridge 

1877 Anderson, Colonel, of Bourhouse, Dunbar 
1838 Andebsojj, Sir Alexcinder, Aberdeen 

1874 Anderson, Alexander, Beriyhill, Dundee 
1877 Anderson, Alexander Dunlop, of Ard- 

shiel, Appin 

1879 Anderson, Archibald Turnbull (Dickson 

& Turnbull), Perth 

1873 Anderson, Arthur, M.D., C,B., Sunny- 
brae, Pitlochry 

1866 Anderson, B. T. G., of Tushielaw, Selkirk 

1877 Anderson, Ohai'les, jun., ^^orih British 
AgncnUiirist, 377 High Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1878 Anderson, Charles, Balsalloch, Port 

William 

1875 Anderson, Charles, Fettykil, Leslie 

1825 Anderson, D., of Moredun, 24 Moray 
Place, Edinburgh 

1877 A^demon David, Cassindilly, Cupar 

1872 Anderson, Findlay, of Inchyi-a, Grange, 
Polmont 


Admitted 

1862 Anderson, George, of Woodliousc, Bcde- 
feohon 

1863 Anderson, George, of Hawthorn Bank, 

Selkirk 

1859 Anderson, George B., M'ciklo Pinkejtpn, 
Dunbar 

1861 Anderson, Henry, Burnside, Stanley 

1878 Anderson, James, Bradbury; Euville, 

Stourbridge 

1863 Anderson, James, Newbigging, Dundee 
1865 Anderson, James, Solicitor, Inverness 

1879 Anderson, James, Ben Lawers, KiDin 
1871 Anderson, John, Airies, Kirldmicr 
1873 Anderson, John, Chapel, Moffat '' 

1867 Anderson, John, Craigton, Banchoiy 

1868 Anderson, John, Mill of Wester Ooull, 

Tarlaud 

1857 Anderson, John, 14 Dean TciTaco, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1859 Anderson, John, Smithstown, Croy, Kil¬ 
syth 

1873 Anderson, John, Strnchurmore, Tuveraray 
1879 Anderson, John,i Boyal Hotel, Blair¬ 
gowrie 

1871 Anderson, John A., St Albans, Perth 
1876 Anderson, John M., Bumgmins, Ellon 
1870 Anderson, Jolm S. (of Whiteside, Dum¬ 
fries), Dalhousie Mains. Dalkeith 

1864 Anderson, Peter, Blackley, Sorbio 
1878 Anderson, Peter, Duneaves, Portingal 

1870 Anderson, Robert, AUeyford, Kirkgun- 

zeon, Dumfries 

1856 Anderson, Bobert, of Loebdhu, Naim 

1871 Anderson, Bobert, Middlebank, Errol 
1878 Anderson, Robert, Driimnakyle, Foss, 

Pitlochry 

1881 Anderson, Bobert, Provost of Stirling 
1881 Anderson, Bobert, Dough, Tarland 
1861 Anderson, Bobert H., Lynne Eegis 
1850 Anderson, Bobert Hood, Devoushiro Club, 
London 

1876 Anderson, B. Lang, Millikcn Park, Ren¬ 

frewshire— Life Mmibtvr 

1858 Anderson, Eobt. "Wm., Clerk of Supply, 
Forfar 

1832 Anderson, Thomas, of GloiidviKiiig, Lain* 
shaw, House, Stewarton 
1878 Anderson, Thomas B., Solicitor, DunifricH 
1854 Anderson, T. Scott, W.S., 10 Norfolk 
Crcbcent, Hyde Park, London, W, 

J 522 A”*?*^*^®”* Ballimoro,Tigl»«im-hruiaeh 

1877 ^derson, William, Baruoil, KirkiuiclmcL 

Maybole 

Wm., Hattonburn, Banchory 
H., Clifton Villa, Anstruthcr 
1870 ^dersoii, William, Cafd Boyal Hotel, 
Edmburgh 

1876 Anderson, William, Wardos, Kintoro 
4‘^‘J®*’son, Wm., WellhouHo, Alford 
1873 .^derson, William W., Norton Mains, 
Batho 

-fndrew, Hugh, Keprigan, Campbeltown 
10^0 Acredahis, Iluffdiiigton 

1873 .^drew, Bobert, Allans, luchinnan, 
Paisley 

Wm. J., Biuikw, OontlffiilRO 
1875 Anarows, Joha, Uiid Stewanl, Molville, 
Ladybank 
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Admitted 

1878 A^ndrews, Jolin, junr., Pathcondie, Lady- 
bank 


1863 Angus, John, Whitefield, Morpeth 
1871 Amian, David, The Toir, Moonzie, Cupar 


1872 Anstrtjther, Sir W, C. J. C., of An- 

stftither, Bart, Carmichael House, 
Thankerton 

1862 Anstruthbr, Sir Eohert, of Balcadsie, 
Bart., Pittenweem 
1858'\nton, James, Seafield, Forres 
1833 Arbuthnott, Right Hon. Viscount, Ar- 
• huthnett House, Fordoun 
1864 Arbuthnott, Hon. Mrs, Inchmartine 

1873 Arbuthnott, Hon. The Master of, Ar¬ 

buthnott House, Fordoun 
1856 Archibald, Thomas, of Viewbank, Lass- 
wfde 

1864 Archer, Thomas, late Ramly Lodge, Lym- 
ington, Hants 

1876 Archibald, T. R, Nisbetfield, Ladybank 
1869 Archibald, James, Duddin^ton, South 


1861 Archibald James, Jamestown House, 
Monasterevan, Co. JKildare, Ireland 
1869 Archibald, John, Duddlugston, South 
Queenaferry 

1844*’Arqyll, His Grace the Duke of, K.T., 
Inveraray Castle, Inveraray 
1853 Arklay, John, late Gorthlick, Inverness 

1861 Arklay, Robert, of Ethiebeaton, Dundee 

1850 Arkley, R, H., jlun House, Montrose 

1879 Armour, J-ohn, Niddry Mains, Winch- 

bui'gh 

1862 Amot, David, Friarton, Newport, Fife 
1871 Amot, Wm., Glamis Mains, Glainis 

1862 Arras, Walter, Fodderty, Dingwall 
1866 Arres, William, Naim 

1858 Anmdell, W, F. H., of Barjaig, Auld- 
girth, Dumfries 

1873 Ashdown, A. H., Uppington, Salop— 

Free Life Member 

1874 A.sher, William G, C., Fettes House, 

Inverness ' 

1845 Askew, Hemy, William, late Conishead 
Priory, Ulverston 

1863 Askew, W., of Pallinsbura, Coldstream 
ISOOfATHOLB, His Grace the Duke of, K.T., 

Blair Castle, Blair Athole 
1841 Atholis, Her Grace the Duchess Dowager 
of, Dunlteld 

1877 Auld Peter, Buteland, Balemo 

1878 Austin James C., The Gill, Cnromertrees, 

Annan 

1851 Austin, B. S., late Middleton, Muthill 

1880 Austin, Wm., Bank Agent, Thornhill 
1878 Avbland, Right Hon. Lord, Normanton 

Park, Oakham, Rutlandshire 

1875 Aveling, Thomas, Rochester, Kent 
1^9 Aytoun, James, Advocate, London 
1844 Aytoun, Roger, S. of Inchdairnie, Kirk¬ 
caldy 


1824 Baillie, Evan, of Dochfour, Inverness 
1839 Baillib, Bight Hon. Henry James, of 
Hedcastle, Killeaznan, Inverness 
1866 Baillie, Jiohn Menzies, of Culter Allers, 
15 Northumberland Street, Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1869 Baillie, John, FuUarton, Penicuik 
1865 Baillie, John B., of Leya, Inverness 
1847 Baillie, Sir William, of Polkemmet, 

Bart., Whitburn 

1877 Bain, Alex., Factor, Coltness, Wishaw 
1876 Bain, Sir James, 3 Park Terrace, 
Glasgow 

1864 Bain, James, Bank of Scotland, Glasgow 

1876 Bain, Sam. F., Inch of Leckie, Gaygun- 

nock 

1877 Bain, W. P. 0., Lochrin Iron Works, 

Edinburgh 

1878 Baird, Archibald, 67 Robertson Street, 

Glasgow 

1868 Baird, Arthur E., Cadogan Mansions, 

Sloane Square, London 

1876 Baird, Colin C., V.S., Veterinary College, 

Clyde Street, Edinburgh 
1860 Baird, Sir David, of Newbyth, Bart., 
Prestonkirk 

1877 Baird, Henry, Abbot’s Grange, Falkirk 
1875 Baird, Hugh, jun., 17 Westbourue Gar¬ 
dens, Glasgow 

1843 Baird, Sir James Gardiner, of Saughton 
Hall, Bart., Inch House, Libertou 

1870 Baird, John, Hall, Kirkcomiell, Sanquhar 

1870 Baird, John, Solicitor, Lockerbie 

1871 Baird, John, jun., Solicitor, Lockerbie 
1880 Baird, John, of Knoydart, Inverie House, 

Isle Omsay, Skye 

1877 Baird, John W., 26 South Back of Canon- 

gat^ Edinburgh 

1873 Baird, Thomas, Rundleshope, Peebles 
1873 Baird, William, of Elie, Fife 
1873 Balbour of Burleigh, Right Hon. Lord, 
Kennet House, Clackmannan 
1863 Balfour, Arthur J., of Whittinghalne, 
M.P., Prestonkirk 

1843 Balfour, Colonel David, of Balfour and 
Ti'eiiabie, Kirkwall 

1857 Balfour, Major Francis W., of Femie 
Castle, Cupar-Fife 

1879 Balfour, Pi’ofessor Isaac Bayley, The Uni¬ 

versity, Glasgow 

1839 Balfour, John, of Balbiraie, Markinch 
1839 Balfour, Prof. John Hutton, M.D., Inver- 
leith House, Edinburgh 

1880 Balfour, J. H., 7 Gleucairn Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1869 Balfour, John M., of Pilrig W.S., Edin¬ 

burgh 

1873 Balfour, Lieut.-Col, Robt. Fred., younger 
of Balbirnie, Markinch 

1860 Ballantyne, John, Salisbury View, VTin- 
dermere 

1869 Ballantyne, T., Netherton, East Kilbride 

1870 Ballingal, And. H., W.S., Perth 

1871 Ballingal, Neil, Sweetbank, Markinch 
1869 Ballingal, Wm., Sweetbank, Markinch 
1857 Ballingall, D., Factor, Blairdrummond. 

1860 Ballingall, George, Clarilaw, St Boswells 

1861 Ballingall, John, Dunbog, Newburgh 
1863 Balmer, Thomas, Fochabers 

1862 Bankes, Meyrick, of Letterewe, Dingwall 
1869 Barbour, G. F. (of Bonakeid, Pitlochry), 

11 George Square, Edinburgh 

1878 Barbour, Robt, Gillfoot, Kirkbean, Dum¬ 

fries 



Lkt of Members of tlis 


Admitted 1 

1858 Barclay, Charles A., Aherdonr House,' 
Fraserhiirgh 

1855 Barclay, George, Davoclibeg, Golspie 

1858 Barclay, George, Stroclierie, Banff 

1834 Barclay, George Robertson, lateof Keavil, 
Dunfermline 

1862 Bardav, J. W., M.P., 60 Dee Street, 
Aberdeen 

1859 Barclay, Robert, Drums, Falkland 
1865 Barclay, Thomas, Skelbo, Dornoch 
1839 Barker, Thomas, Sydney, Australia 

1862 Barr, James, jiin., Wliiteabaw, Carluke 
1875 Barr, William, Kerrylemont, Rothesay 
1880 Barrett, Robert Bell, Carasemey Cottage, 

Aberfeldy 

1863 Barrie, James, Harden Mains, Jedburgh 
1846 Baratow, Chas* M., C.A., 82 India Street, 

Edinburgh 

1867 Bartholomew, Hu^h, of Glenorchard, 
Torrance of Oampsie 

1855 Bartholomew, James, Duntarrie, Winch- 
burgh 

1875 Bartlemore, Robert, Hetherhouses, Locb- 
winnoch 

1880 Bartlemore, William, Solicitor, Paisley— 
jSecretory of tJio Men/rewshire Agricii^ 
turd Society 

1873 Barty, James, Procurator-Fiscal, Dun¬ 
blane 

1871 Bate, John, of Broadchapel, Lochmahen 
1861 Bathgate, James, Ormiston, Tranent 

1877 Bathie, Wm., Auctioneer, ijbroath 

1878 Bauchope, Thomas, Land Surveyor, East 

Bruceneld, West Cjdder 
1877 Baxter, David, Ladybum, Maybole 
1854 Baxter, Edmund, W.S,, 9 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh 

1875 Bayley, Geoige, of Manuel, 13 Regent 
Terrace, Edinburgh 

1864 Bayne, John, Builder, Bridge of Allan 

1869 Bayne, Lewis, KinmelPark, Abergele 

1876 Bean, Alex., Netherthird, Rothie Norman 
1876 Beau, George, Balquhain, Inverurie 

1876 Bean, Wm., Newton, Caimie, Hvmtly 

1868 Beath, David, Auchmuir, Leslie 
1854 Beattie, James, Newbie House, Annan 

1879 Beattie, James, Rockdale Cottage, Perth 

1870 Beattie, Jn., Bulmansknowe, Cauonbie 

1877 Beattie, Simon, Preston Hall, Annan 

1878 Beattie, William J. P., Newbie, 

1875 Beck, Thomas Coker, Crowell Rectory, 

Tetsworth, Oxen—jPVee Life Memier. 

1876 Beedie, James, The Mains, Ardlaw, 

Fraserburgh 

1876 Beedie, WUliani, Pitgair, Fisherie, Turriff 
1858 Begg, John, Distiller, Lochnagar, Aber¬ 
deen. 


1873 Begg, Robert, Blamile, Luss 
1873 Begg, Robert Bums, Sheriff-Clerk. 
Kinross 


1871 Beith, Donald, W.S., 15 Grosvenor Cres¬ 
cent, Edinburg 

1877 Beith, Gilbert, Ballochneck, Buchlyvie 
1871 A. W,, C.E., 31 Aim Street, 

Edmburgh 

1849 Belfra^, James, Samuelston East Mains, 
Haddington, 

1867 Bell, Alexander, Linton, Kelso 


1868 Bell, Alexander, Stobaliill, Lockerbie 
1879 Bell, Alexander, Kirkton of Tealing, 

Dundee 

1872 Bell, And., late Fans, Barlfffcon - , ^ 

1856 Bell, David, Todball, Cupar Fifc^ 

1871 Bell, George, Barms of Clavcrhouse, 
Dundee 

1863 Bell, Jas., Quarry Brook, Maghill, Liver- 

pool 

1879 Bell, Dr James M., Kingskettle, Fife^ldre 
1881 Bell, James, Gilchom, Arbroath 

1871 Bell, John (of Castlecreavie), 66 Fredericjf: 
Street, Edinburgh 

1876 Bell, John, Merryhillock, Fraserburgh 

1880 Bell, John, Stenton, St Monauce 

1871 Bell, M. Montgomery, W.S., 22 Coates 
Crescent, Edinburgh ^ 

1846 Bell, R., of Limna, Belmont, Falkirk 

1869 Bell, Robert, Pliosplio Guano Co., Sea- 

combe, Cheshire 

1856 Bell, Thomas, Ballinshoe, Kirriemuir 
1865 Bell, Thomas, Craigkeimoohy Terraco, 

Burntisland 

1877 Bell, Thomas, (Messrs Robey & Co.), 

Lincoln 

1871 Bell, William, of Gribdaj, Kirkcudbright 
1869 Bell, William, Keanacoil, Dunkeld 

1876 Bell, William, Sherifflats, Thankerton 

1878 Bell, William, Todholes, Annan 

1879 Bell, William, Balmnith, Tealing, Dundee 

1877 Bennet, Arthur, Bogside, Oardendeu, Fife 

1868 Benton, Joseph, Harthill, Whitehouse 

1858 Benton, William, Cattie, Whitehouse 

1869 Berry, George, Longleat, Horniugsham 

Warminster, Wilts 

1868 Berry, Walter, 11 Athole Crescent, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1877 Bertram, David N., St Katherino's Works, 
Sciennes Street, Edinburgh 

1864 Bertram, James, Addinston, Lauder 
1874 Bertram, John, Hartside, Laudor 
1854 Bertram, John S,, Cronshaws, Ditnse 
1854 Bertram, T. Hardy, C.B., 1 Foxgrave 

Road, Beckenham, Kent 
1852 Bertram, William, of Nisbet, Biggar 

1877 Bertram, William, St Katherino^a Works, 

Sciennes Street, Edinburgh 
1861 Berwick, David, Oollainiie, Newburgh, 
Fife 

1878 Berwick, John, Allanbauk, Dumfries 
1876 Best, John, Inveravon, Polraoiit 

1857 Bethune, Admiral, of Balfour, C.B.> 

Markincih 

1848 Bethune, Alex., of Blebo, Cupar Fife 

1863 Bethune, Colonel R., of Nydie, St Andrews 

1864 Bethune, Murdo, Brae, Dingwall 

1861 Bett, David Inches, Newhall, Coupar- 

Angus 

1857 Bett, James, Bolfracks, Aberfeldy 

1859 Beveridge, David, Buckthorns, Largo 

1862 Beveridge, George, 248 High Street, Kirk¬ 

caldy 

1869 Beveridge, Jas., Crombie, Dunfermline 

1872 Beveridge, William, of Bonnyton, Dun* 

fermline 

1862 Beveridge, William, 248 High Street,, 
Kirkcaldy 

1878 Biggar, James, Grange Farm, Dalbeattie 
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Admitted 

1858 Biggar, T., of Chapelton, Dalbeattie 

1859 Biiuiie, John, Birnieknows, Cockbums- 

path 

1877 Biimie, Thamas, Auction Mart, Falkirk 
ISTu^Fimiy, Andrew, 9 Hart Street, Edinburgh 
1865 Binny, Graham, W.S., 9 Hart Street, 
Edinburgh 

1874 Bird, Ebenezer, Glenduckie, Newburgh, 

Fife 

1858 Bird, James B., Fishwick, Paxton 

1875 Blrse, John, Summerfield, St Ola, Orkney 

1874 Biscoe, T. Ramsay, of Newton, Inverness 
187^ Bisset, Alexander, Farm Manager, Bal- 

farg, Markinch 

1873 Bisset, Hugh, Pitarrow, Laurencekirk 

1873 Bisset, Thomas S., Agricultural Engineer, 

Blmrgowrie 

1865 Blalk, Alex., Shotover Estate Office, 
Wheatley, Oxon 

1875 Black, Gavin, Coalmaster, Easter Moffat, 

Airdrie 

1877 Black, George, Sea-View Works, Berwick- 
on-Tweed 

X879 Black, George, Victoria Street, Perth 

1880 Black, George, Mill of Craibston, New- 

hills, Aberdeen 

1879 Black, Bailie George, Banker, Inverness 

1877 Black, James, of Auchentoshan, Dun- 

tocher 

1871 Black, James, Elgin Coiarant and Cowner, 
Elgin 

1851 Black, James, London 

1875 Black, John, Coalmaster, Airdrie 

1859 Black, John, Setonhill, Longniddry 

1859 Black, John, Ford, Westfield, Comhill, 

Northumberland 

1876 Black, John, Oortachy, Rirriemuir 
1844 Black, Robert, Glasgow 

1867 Black, Robert, Liberton Maina Liberton 

1878 Black, Thomas, Craigencrosh, Stranraer 

1877 Black, William Connel, of Kailzie, Peebles 
1876 Blackburn, James, Killearn House, Glas- 

1870 llacklaw, Alex. Scott (late Milton of 
Arbuthnot, Pordoun), Brazil 
1855 Blackley. John, 107 Bath Street, Glasgow 
1857 Blacklo^:, Adam, late Minnygap, Moffat 

1875 Blackwood, Alex., Stoho Mill, Stoho 
1862 Blackwood William, Pnolisher, 45 

George Street Edinburgh 

1881 Blaikie, Wm. L., Holydean, St Boswell’s 

1860 Blaib, Sir Edward Hunter, of Blairquhan, 

Bart, Mayhole 

1869 Blair, E. J. Stopford, of Penninghame, 
Newton Stewart 

1860 Blair, James, of Glenfoot, Tillicoultry 
1864 Blair, James, Aberfoyle 

1874 Blair, Jn.,W.S., 9 Ettrick Road, Edinburgh 
1874 Blair, Patrick, Advocate, Sheriff-Sub¬ 
stitute, Inverness 

1879 Blair, Patrick, W.S., 7 York Place, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1844 Blain Captain William Fordyce, of Blair, 
R.N., Dairy 

1876 Blake, John, Dunrohin Mains, Golspie 
1873 Bland, Thomas, Golden Dog Lane, Nor¬ 
wich, Norfolk 

1836 Blane, Colonel Robert, C.B. 


Admitted 

1847 Blanshard, George, Smith’s Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1843+Blxntybb, Right Hon. Lord, Erskine 
House, Glasgow 

1877 BfiAiTTyBB, The Hon. the Master of, 

Sciberscross, Rogart 

1861 Blues, Andrew A., 68 George Square, 
Edinburgh 

1879 Blyth, James, Leckiebank, Auchter- 
muchty 

1851 Bogie, J., Balcanquhal, Auchtermuchty 

1863 Bolam, John, Chathill, Northumberland 

1866 Bolam, Robert George, Berwick-on-Tweed 
1868 Bolton, Joseph C., of Oarbrook, M.P., 

Larbertj 

1867 Bone; Quintin, Greenan, Ayr 
1879 Bonnor, G. H., Edinburgh 

1853 Bontine, Wm. Ouninghame Graham, of 

Gaitniore, Stirling 

1879 Bouthrone, Alexander, Newton of Falk¬ 
land, Falkland 

1870 Boog, Thomas Elliot, Timpendean, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1842 Booth, Jas. Godfrey, Seed Merchant, 
Hamburg 

1878 Boothby, Robert Cunningham, Hyndhope, 

Selkirk 

1878 Borland, John, Anchencaim, Closehum, 
Thornhill 

1873 Borthwick, Alex. Hay, Hopsrig, Lang- 
hohn 

1854 Borthwick, Gilbert, Barelees, Coldstream 

1858 Borthwick, John, V.S., Kirkliston 
1846 Borthwick, John, of Ckookston, Heriot 

1859 Borthwick, John James M., Lyneholm, 

Langholm 

1838 Borthwick, Thomas Chalmers, Hopsrig, 
Langholm 

1868 Borthwick, Wm. Henry, late Crookston, 

I Gorebridge 

1865 Borthwick, Wm., Whitehaven Castle, 
Whitehaven 

1864 Borton, John, Barton House, Malton 

1858 Boswall, Sir Geo. Houstoun, of Black- 

adder, Bart., Chirnside 

1876 Bower, Alfred Lance, Strathaird House, 
Broadford 

1863 Bowhill, James, Banker, Ayton 
1854 Bowie, Alexander, Mains of Kelly, Ar¬ 
broath 

1875 Bowie, Robert, Parkhead, Linlithgow 

1859 Bowman, James, Newark, St Monance 

1865 Boyd, Colonel James liay, of^ownend, 

Symington, Kilmarnock 
1872 Boyd, John, Simprin Mains, Coldstream 
1861 Boyd, John B., of Cheirytrees, Kelso 
1863 Boyd, William B., Ormiston, Kirkbank, 
. Kelso 

1876 Brackenridge, Alexander, V.S., Steven- 

ston Mains, Holytown 

1869 Brakenridge, William, Rogerthorpe Hall, 

Pontefract 

1865 Braid, Andrew, Humhie, Kirlmewton 
1878 Bramwell, John, Marionburgh, Ballin- 
daUoch—Prcc Member 

1858 Brand, Charles, Mains of Fordoun, For- 
doun 



Ust of Memoers of the 


Admitted 

1872 Brandy James, Dtmbar 
1855 Brash, James, Kailyards, Kirkliston 
1876 Brebner, Alexander, Balqubindochy, 
Methlick 

1876 Brebner, Bobert, Lumbs, Lonmay, Aber¬ 
deen 

1878 Brechin, James, 1 West Newington Ter¬ 
race, Edinbnigli 

1872 Breingan, Alexander, Merchant, Helens¬ 
burgh 

1880 Bridges, Andrew, Engineer, North Ber¬ 
wick 

1872 Brigham, John, Castle Gate Implement 

Works, Berwick-on-Tweed 
1865 Brims, James, Thurso 

1880 Broad, Anthony, Edenside Boad, Kelso 
1878 Broadfoot, Peter, West Mains, Klrkinner 

1868 Broadwood, Thomas, of Pulfordlees, 

Crowhill, Bunbar 

1878 Broatch, George, Thwait, Annan 

1881 Brock, Hngh, V.S., 112 North Street, 

Glasgow 

1876 Brock, J. E., East Overt<^ Kirkliston 

1874 Brock, John, Ankhome, Wick 

1873 Brock, William, Bams of Clyde, Yoker 
1867 Brockley, Robert M., Gonrlaw, Eosewell 

1875 Brodie of Brodle, Brodie Castle, Poires 
1859 Brodie, James, 9 Nelson Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1848 Brodie, James 0., Thomtonloch, Bunbar 

1869 Brodie, James W., Cloheen, Buttevant, 

Co. Cork 

1872 Brodie, John, PalaoehiU, Ancrum, Jed¬ 
burgh 

1840 Brodie, J. Clerk, of Idvies, W.S., 26 
Moray Place, Edmburgh 

1877 Brodie, Thomas Bawson, of Gairdoch, 

W,S., 9 Ainslie Place, Edinburgh 

1878 Brodie, William, of Bush, Barkerland, 

Bumfiies 

1879 Brook, Edward, Hoddam Castle, Eccle- 

fechan; Meltham Hall, Huddersfield 

1874 Brooke, A. B., Cardney, Bunkeld 
1S55 Broomfield, Thomas, Lander 

1867 Bromfield, W. J., Old Greenlaw, Green¬ 
law, Bunse 

1875 Brotchie, George, Easington Estate Offices. 

Loftus, Saltbum by the Sea 
1854 Broughton, Bobert Henry, of Bowchester^ 
Greenlaw, Berwickshire 
1863 Brown, Adam (late Helmbum, Selkirk), 
BeTonshire 

1844 Brown, Alexander J. Bemdstoon, of 
Balloch, Balloch Castle, Bumborton 

1873 Brown, Alexander, Banker, Oban 
1852 Brown, Andrew, M.B., late Edmbnxgh 
1879 Brown, Andrew, Factor for the Earl o: 

Zetland, Kerse, Falkirk 
1858 Brown, Archibald, Craig, Bdny 

1874 Brown, Aidiibald 0., Gladstane Park, 

Bishopton 

1866 Brown, David, Banker, Maybole 
1878 Brown* Bavid, EUerslie, Kirkmahoe 
1871 Brown, Geor^*Grassmiston, (kail 
1839 Brown, George, Watten Mains, Watten 
1851 Brown, George, of Westfield, Cupar Fife 
I860 Brown, James, Hardgrave, Lockerbie 
1865 Brown, James, Whinpark, Kilmarnock 


Admitted 

861 Brown, James, St Andrews 

879 Brown, James W., Letham, Inverkeithing 

877 Brown, George, 57 Hanover Street, Edin- 

.855 Brown, James, 80 South Portfindlstrect, 
Glasgow , 

.873 Brown, James Geddes, Distiller, Keith 

1877 Brown, James, Weston, Carnwath 

1878 Brown, James, of Orchard, Carluke 
1878 Brown, James Greig, Mouswaldj^ Dum¬ 
fries 

1872 Brown, John, Murrays, Ormiston, 
Tranent 

1857 Brown, John, Boghall, Biggar 

1876 Brown, John, of Colton, Dunfermline 
1860 Brown, John, Ingliston, Dumfries 

1877 Brown, John, Lissensmoss, Kibyinning 

1878 Brown, John, Airds of Kirkconnell, New 

Abbey, Dumfries 

1880 Brown, John, Bast Housebyi-es, Gala¬ 

shiels 

1852 Brown, John George, Oluny Cottage, 
Pitlochry 

1878 Brown, John Gordon, Lochanhoad, Dum¬ 
fries 

1876 Brown, John H. (late Aberchalder, Port 
Augustas), New Zealand 

1860 Brown, John 0., Between-the-Wators, 

Ecclefechan 

1870 Brown, Jos., Hermitage, Dalbeattie 

1876 Brown, Joseph, Sootywalls, Fordotin 
1832 Brown, Mattnew, Greenock 

1861 Brown, Oliphant, Shiel, New Galloway 
1866 Brown, Peter, Craigton, Bishopton 

1871 Brown, Peter, Milton of Luncorty, Red- 

gorton 

1881 Brown, Richard, C.A., 29 St Andrew 

Square, Edinburgh 

1866 Brown, Robert B., Bewley Street, York 

1875 Brown, Thomas, Pentland Mains, Loan- 

head 

1849 Brown, Thomas, Weston, Bunsyro, Bol- 
phinton 

1863 Brown, Thomas, late Loclierlour, Crieff 

1863 Brown, Thomas, 6 Argylo Orescont, 

Joppa 

1877 Brown, Thomas Monfis, Achnacnrry, 

Fort-William 

1871 Brown, William, Factor, Barlsmill, 

Forres—FVse j&i/c 1873 

1872 Brown, William, Parkgatestone, Biggar 

1864 Brown, William, of Bunkinty, Elgin 

1873 Brown, WilHam, Pitnamoon, Laurence¬ 

kirk 

1874 Browne, A. H., Boxford Hall, Giathill, 

Northumberland 

1878 Browne, Colville, Park House, Long 

Melford, Suffolk— Uf$ Mmlm 

1876 Brownlee, James, East Whitburn Farm, 

Whitburn 

1872 Brownlie, Alex., Haughhead, Earlstoun 

1877 Brownlie, James, Nether Alderston, 

Mid-Calder 

1877 Brownlie, Robert, Bogside, Newmalns, 
Carluke 

1875 Brownlie, Thomas, 182 Hope Street, 

Glasgow 

1866 Bruce, Alexander, MlllhiJl, Mintlaw 
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Eighland and Agncvlturol Society, 1881 . 


Admlfctod 

1879 Brnoo, Andrew, Jordanston, Meigle 
1874 Bruce, Andrew Hamilton Tyndall, of 

Falkland, Ladybank 

1878, Bruce, D?ivid C., Broadlands, Huntly 

1877 Bifce, Edward, 26 Greenside Place, 

l^dinbui^h 

1864 Bruce, George, Pennan Farm, Fraser¬ 

burgh 

1868 Bruce, George, Heatherwick, Keith Hall 
1874 Bruce, George, Seedsman, 35 Market 

Street, Aberdeen 

1871 Bruce, George 0,, O.E., 21 Castle Street, 
• Edinburgh 

1876 Bruce, Henry, of Bderline, Lochgilphead 

1865 Bruce, James, Burnside, Fochabers 
1876 Bruce, James, Collithie, Gartly 

1869 Bruce, James, Marchbank Terrace, Dum- 

mcs 

1868 Bruce, J., Inverquhomery, Mintlaw 
1829 Bruce, John, of Sumburgh, Lerwick 

1863 Bnice, J., jun., Sumburgh, Lerw’ick 
1842 Bruce, John, W.S., 7 Melville Crescent, 

Edinbujgh 

1876 Bruce, Peter, Myreton, Insch, Aberdeen 
1868 Bruce, Eobert, Manor House Farm, 
Great Smeaton, Horthallerton 
1871 Biuce, Robert, CJddmgston 

1880 Bruce, Lieut.-Gen. Eobert, of Glen- 

deuglie, Milnathort 

1876 Bruce, Hon. Eobert Preston, M.P., 
Broomhall, Dunfermline 
1862 Bruce, Hon. Thomas Charles, M.P., 42 
Hill Street, Berkeley Square, London, 
W, 

1856 Bruce, Thomas, of Amot, Kingsdale, 
Kennoway 

1864 Bruoe, Sm William C., of Stenhouse, 

Bart., Falkirk 

1876 Bruce, William L., Glenkill, Lamlash 

1870 Bruges, Edward 0., Dalgig, New Cumnock 

1866 Brunton, James, Broomlands, Kelso 

1867 Brimton, J. S., Ladhope House, Gala¬ 

shiels 

1870 Bryan, F. G. D., DrumpeUier, Coatbridge 

1878 Bryce, Andrew, Craigdntinny, Jock’s 
' Lodge, Edinburgh 

1865 Bryce, James, East Whitburn, Wliitbum 

1881 Bryce, John, Architect, 131 George 

Street, Edinburgh 

1877 Bryce, William 0., 26 South Back of 

Canongate, Edinburgh 

1880 Bryden, John, New Mains, Scone, Perth 

1878 Bryden, William, Ironmonger Lockerbie 
1862 Brydon, Adam, Netherbams, Galashiels 
1864 Brydon, H., Thirlestane Hope, Selkirk 
1860 Brydon, James, Einuelhead, Moffat 
1864 Brydon, James, jun., Holm of Dalqu- 

haira, Dairy, New Galloway 
1873 Brydon, Eobert, The Dene, Seaham 
Harbour—jPVee Life Mmh&r 

1879 Brydone, Walter S., Land Steward, 

Portmore, Eddleston 
1860 Bryson, Robert, Merchant, Glasgow 
1852 Bryson, W. G., Cullen House, Cullen 
1828*tBuccLEuc!H and Qubbwsbbrbt, His 
Grace the Duke of, K.G,, Dalkeith 
1835 Bucclbuch and Quebnsbebry, Her 

fhA 'nnp'hpflfl ftf 


Admitted 

1880 Buchan, Alexander, 72 Northumberland 

Street, Edinburgh 

1854 Buchanan, A., Whitehouse, Stirling 

1857 Buchanan, Alexander, Norwood, Miln- 

gavie 

1881 Buchanan, Dr Alexander, Tiree. Tober¬ 
mory 

1838 Buchanan, Andrew, of Auduntorlie, 
Bowling 

1870 Buchanan, Archibald, Barskimming, 
Mauchline 

1849 Buchanan, Lieut.-Col, David 0. R. 

Carrick, of Drumpellier, Coatbridge 
1873 Buchanan, David, Carscadden Mains, 
New Kilpatrick 

1853 Buchanan, Dun, Aucheubreck, Colin- 
traive, Greenock 

1877 Buchanan, D. M‘L. B., of Boquhan, 

Killeam 

1878 Buchanan, Francis •Wellesly, Leny, 

Callander 

1873 Buchanan, Sir George H. Leith, of Ross, 

Bart., Ross Priory, Alexandria 
1851 Buchanan, Isaac, Hamilton, Canada 

1876 Buchanan. Captain J. R. Gray, of Scot- 

stone, Easttield House, Cambuslang 
1838 Buchanan, John, London 

1872 Buchanan, John, C.E., 24 George Street, 

Edinburgh 

1877 Buchanan, John, Gartness, Killeam 
1876 Buchanan, Robt., Blairquhosh, Strath- 

blane 

1876 Buchanan, Robert, Letter Farm, Kil¬ 
leam 

1842 Buchanan, Walter, Glasgow 
1828 Buchanan, Wm., Merchant, Glasgow 

1875 Buchanan, William, 391 Parliamentary 

Road, Glasgow 

1863 Buist, Robert, Cattle Salesman, 11 West 
Lauriston Place, Edinburgh 
1865 Bulloch, Ar., Milliken, East Kilpatrick 

1879 Bulloch, George, of Kinlooh, Duukeld 

1876 Bulloch, Matthew, 11 Park Circus, Glas¬ 

gow 

1870 Burdett-Coutts, Right Hon. Baroness, 
Ehrenberg Hall, Torquay 

1874 Bum, Forbes, Hardacres, Coldstream— 

Free Life Metivbcr 
1863 Burn, John, Edmau, Kelso 

1873 Bumess, Wm., Bedford, Laurencekirk 

1877 Burnet, James, Dolphington, Cramoiid 

Bridge 

1877 Burnett, Alex. B., W.S., 47 Heriot Row, 
Edinbmgh 

1867 Burnett, Major-General Francis Claude, 
of Gadgirth, TarboJton 

1848 Burnett, George, Advocate, 21 Walker 
Street, Edinburgh 

1858 Burnett, Sir Robert, of Leys, Bart., 

Crathes Castle, Banchory 
1838 Burnley, W. F., 24 Ainslie Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1872 Bums, And., Harelaw, Longniddry 
1865 Bums, Jas. C., of Glenlee, Hamilton 
1865 Bums, J., of Castle Wemysa, Greenock 
1861 Bums, John William, of Kilmahew, Car- 
dross 

1875 Burr. Alexander. Tulloford, Old Meldrum 
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lAst of Membm of tJie 


Admitted 

1877 Burr, John M., Netherton, Fyvxe, Aber¬ 
deen 

1867 Burr, Rev, P. Lorimer, Lundie Manse, 
Dundee 

1873 Burrell, James, Deno van Mains, Denny 
1854 Burroughs, Major-General F. W. Traill, 
C.B., of Rousay, Orkney 
1867 Burton, J. Tait, of Toxside, Gorebridge 
1857 Burton, J., Eosewell Mains, Rosewell 
1869 +Bdtb, Most Noble the Marquis of, K.T., 
Mount Stuart, Rothesay 
1861 Buttar, David, Corston, Coupar-Angus 
18;77 Butter, Albert, Union BankJEdinburgh 
1625 Butter, Arch., of Faskally, Btlochry 

1877 Butters, Archd., Van Mildert House, 
Lenzie 

1876 Bujrers, James, junior, Easter Brakie, 

Friockham 

1878 Byres, James Edward, Greenrae, Canonbie 

1844 Cadell, Alex. Todd, R.A., V.C., Madias 
1S56 Cadell, Henry, of Grange, Bo’ness 

1869 Cadzow, James, Clarendon, Linlith¬ 

gow 

1872 Cadzow, Robt., ThornyhiU, Carmichael, 
Lanark 

1878 Caird, Alex. M*Neel, Kilmun 
1853 Caird, James, of Cassencarrie, C.B., 8 
Queensgate Gardens, London 

1864 Cairns, James, Balquharn, Menstrie 

1870 Cairns, John, Parkhill House, Newburgh, 

Fife 

1861 Cairns, William, Belhie, Auchterarder 

1871 Cairns, Robert, Bertha Park, Perth 
l845tCAiTHNESS, Eight Hon. The Bari of, 

Barrogill Castle Wick 

1872 Calder, Adam, Halterbum, Kelso 
1853 Calder, Francis, Vetholm Mains, Kelso 
1857 Calder, James, Colgrain, Cardrosa 
1870 Calder, John, Mnirton, Elgin 

1846 Calder, Marcus, Elwickbank, Kirkwall 

1857 Calder, Robert, Little Swinton, Gold- 

stream 

1858 Calder, R., Whitehouse, Lumphanan 
1851 Calder, W., Cattle Salesman, 19 Archibald 

Place, Edinburgh 

•3872 Calder, W. A., Oxenrig, Coldstream 
1841 Caldwell, Fred,, of Missinish, 4 Hanover 
Terrace, Regent's Park, London 
1878 Caldwell, Hugh, of Braes, J^lbarchan 

1862 Caldwell, Wm., Boydstone, Ardrossan 
1857 Cameron, Alexr., Coat HUl Farm, 

Airdrie 

1865 Cameron, Alex, (of Uoinlioase), Higbflold, 

Elgin 

1859 Cameron, Donald, of Lochiel, M.P., 
Achnacaixy, Port-William 

1861 Cameron, D. Colin, TaUisker, Broadford, 
Skye 

1869 Cameron, Duncan, Banke^ Thurso 

1877 Cameron, Duncan, Kinloch Rannoch 
1881 Cameron, Duncan, Fettes, Redcastle 

1878 Cameron, Hugh Ewen, Clunes, Fort- 
WUKam 

1881 Cameron, James, Mnrthill Farina Works, 
Forfar 

1878 Cameron, Dr James Angus, of Firhall, 
Naim 


1880 Cameron, J. M., 52 Limo Stot, Loiulon 
1871 Cameron, John, Glackeviska, Appin 

1881 Cameron, John, Keil, Fort Willijini 

1876 Cameron, J. 0., of Oavwwn, Auiulrog,. 
Dunkeld • ^ 

1862 Cameron, William, Edinburgh 

1837 Campbell, Alex., of Aiujhindarrowi, Loch¬ 

gilphead 

1835 Campbell, Alexander, of Caniiuo, 6 Char¬ 
lotte Square, Edinburgh 
1868 Campbell, Alex, (late Blairton), Abemeen 

1863 Campbell, A. H., of Little Grove, Herts 

1857 Campbell, ;Lt.-CoL Sir Archd. 0., tf 

Blythswood, Bart., Renfrew 
1880 Campbell, Rev. Arch., AssapooL Bunes- 
san, Mull 

1868 Campbell, A., Dunmore Park, RtMing 
1865 Campbell, Lt.-Col. A. H., OcfftertjTe,. 
Stirling 

1865 Campbell, Lt,-CoL, of South Hall, 
Greenock 

1878 Campbell, Angus, Soroba, Oban 

1854 Campbell, Arthur, of Catrine, W.S., 4 
, Randolph Orescent, Edinburgh 

1876 Campbell, Sir Archibald S. L., of Suc- 

coth, Bart., 23 Moray Place, Edinburgh 

1864 Campbell, 0. Macpherson, of BalUmore,. 

Dalvey, Forres 

1853 Camphdl, Chas. V. H., of Nether Place, 
Manchline 

1847 Campbell, 0., of Colgrain, Camis Eakaa- 
House, Halensbnigh 

1838 Campbell, 0. G., of Stonefleld, Tarbert 

1858 Campbell, Rear-Admiral Colin Yorke, 

Barbreck, Loch^lphead 
1875 Campbell, Captain Duncan, of Invonicil 
and Ross, Ardrishaig 

1879 Campbell, Duncan, Stronuich, Gleiilyon,, 

Aberfeldy 

1868 Campbell, Major D. P. (of BalUvoolan,. 

Bonaw), New Club, Edinburgh 
1868 Campbell, D. T., Doiletter, Dalmally 

1839 Campbell, Farquhar (of Rum), New Club, 

Edinburgh 

1871 CamgboU, George, Rhodes, North Ber- 

1873 Campbell, George, Kilkea, Magoney, Co 

Kilaare—iVec Xd/e Member 
1863 Campbell, George William, late Mayfair, 
London 

1867 Campbell, Hector A, (of Auchnacloich, 
Oban), Ardfenais, Bunessan, Mull 
1834 Campbell, Sir Hugh Hume, of March- 
mont, Bart., Dunse 

1838 CAMPBELL,Sir James, of Aheruchil, Bait„ 
Wheatmead Park, Lydney 
1875 Campbell, James, Bosebank. Gatehouse 
1838 Campbell, James, London 

1847 Campbell, J., of Tillichewan, Alexandriai 

1877 Campbell, Jas., Ormaig, Lochgilphead 
1849 Campbell, James A., of Straoatliro,, 

M.P., Brechin 

1860 Campbell, James G., of Killyleoch, 23^ 
Windsor Street, Edinburgh 

1874 Campbell, John, of Kilberry, Tarbert 

1848 Campbell, John, of Fossil, Torquay 

1846 Campbell, J. L., of AohaMer, Blair¬ 
gowrie 
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Highland, and Agrieultv/ral Society, 1881 . 


Admitted 

1874 Uampbell, John 36 Exchange Square, 
Glasgow 

1867 Campbell, Rhemeul, Camphdltown 
186i 


Roseneath, Helensburgh 
1863 Campbell, John Graham, of Shirvan, 
Castleton, Lochgilphead 
1875 Cj^mpbell, John R., Inveruglas, Arrochar 
1877 Campbell, John Stephen Beans, of Cor- 
^ raith, Ayrshire 

1 860 Campbell, Neil Colquhonn, of Barnhill, 
Sheriff of Ayr, 81 Great King Street, 
Edinburgh 

1838 Campbell, Ord Graham, 6 Oxford Terrace, 
Edmburgh 

1861 Campbell, R. P. P., of Craigie, M.P., 

Ayr 

1877 Campbell, Robert Hume, of Gleudaruel, 
Argyllshire 

1858 Campbell, Sylvester, Kinellar, Blackburn, 
Aberdeen 


1876 Campbell, Silvester, jun., TofthiUs, 
Aberdeen 


1860 Campbell, Thos., Croftness, Aberfeldy 
1863 Campbell, T. H., of Millfield, Polmont 
1856 Campbell, T. W., of Walton Park, Dal¬ 
beattie 


1858 Campbell, William, Solicitor, 14 Almada 
Street, Hamilton 

1878 Campbell, William, Carterton, Lockerbie 
3871 Cahpbbdqwn, Right Hon. the Earl of, 

Camperdown, Dundee 

1879 Cannan, James, Urioch, Castle Douglas— 

Free Ufi MmSber 

1877 Cannon, John, Gongeith, Eirkgunzeon 
1863 Cant, James, Orr Bridge, Kirkcaldy 
1879 Cautlie, Charles A., Keithmore, Dufftown 
1850 Curfrae, T., Land Surveyor, 9 Osborne 
Terrace, Edinburgh 

1845 Carlyle, T. J., of Templehill, Waterbeck, 
Eoclefechan 


1881 Carmichael, George Henry Gibson, Castle 
Craig, Dolphinton 
1880 Carmichael, John, Coldstream 
18^ Carmichael, M. W. A. Thomson, Carlow- 
rie, Kirkliston 

1880 Carmichael, Peter, Bowmore, Islay 

1881 Carmichael, Thomas David Gibson, yr, of 

Skirling, Castle Craig, Dolphinton 
1856 Carmichabi;., Sir William H, Gibson, of 
Castle Craig and Skirling, Bart, Dol¬ 


phinton 

1856 Cabbbqib, Hon. Charles, St Andrews 
1^7 Carnegie, D., of Stronvar, Locheamhead 
1881 Carnegie, P. P., Merchant, Perth 
1869 Carnegie, Henry L., of Kinblethmont, 
Arbroath 


1852 Carnegie, James, W.S., 16 Windsor 
Street, Edinburgh 

1880 Carnegie, James, of Aytoun Hill, New¬ 
burgh, Pife 

1858 Carnegie, William, of Eastertown, Dun- 
lappie, Brechin 

1858 Carnegie, W., junior, Coul, Porfar 
1880 Carnegie, Wm. C., Ploors Castle, Kelso 
18W Camegy, John, Glasgow 


Admitted 

1869 Carphin, Jas. Rhind, C.A., 137 George 

Street, Edinburgh 

1878 Carr, Robert, Pelkington, Norham, Ber- 

wick-on-Tweed—-Free Life Member 
1876 Carre, Thomas A. Riddell, of Caveracarre, 
St Boswells 

1871 Garrick, Charles, Baad, Stirling 

1872 Garrick, Thos. A., Easter Cambusdreunie, 
Stirling 

1854 Oarruthers, John, of Miln, Kirkhill,. 
Moffat 

1870 Oarruthers, John, Tundergarth, Lockerbie 

1876 Oarruthers, Joseph, Annan Bank, Locker¬ 

bie 

1875 Oarruthers, Robert, Courier Office, Inver¬ 
ness 

1870 Oarruthers, R. B., Huntingdon Lodge, 

Dumfries 

1838 Carstairs, Drysdale, Hailes House, Pair- 
field, Liverpool 

1869 Carswell, David, junior, Straiton, Leiichars 
1880 Carter, James, Com Exchange, Benvick 
1868 Cartwright, T. R. B. Leslie Melville,. 

Melville House, lAdybank 
1861 Carver, John, Kinloch, Meigle 

1871 Cathcart, Lient.-Colonel the Hon.. 
Adolphus P., Caldra, Dunso 

1877 Cathcart, James P., 135 Buchanan Street, 

Glasgow 

1857 Cathcart, R., of Pitcairlie, Auchtermuchty 

1872 Catley, W. E., of Edderton, Tain 

1866 Oattanach, A., of Auchintorlie, Paisley 

1876 Caven, Thomas, Birkshaw, Glenoaim, 

Dunsoore 

1871 Caverhill, John, Greenbum, Ayton 

1839 Cawdor, Right Hon. the Earl, Stackpole- 

Court, Pembroke, South Woles 

1877 Cecil, Right Hon. Lord Arthur, Orchard 

Mains, Innerleithen 

1877 Cecil, feght Hon. Lord Lionel, Traquair, 

New Hall, Innerleithen 

1874 Chalmers, Archibald, of Kipp, Dalbeattia 
1871 Chalmers, James, Sbielhlll, Stanley, Perth 

1879 Chalmers, John, Westwood, Stanley, Perth 
1860 Chalmers, Thomas, of Longcroft House, 

Linlithgow 

1864 Chambers, Robert, 10 Claremont Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

1870 Chambers, Thomas, of Pelutho, Abbey 

Town, Cumberland 

1864 Chambers, William, Soutarton, Poigue,. 
Huntly 

1849 Chancellor, J. G., of Shieldhill, Biggar 
1857 Chandler, Henry, Salford 
1859 Chaplin, Geo. 0. Child, of Colliston, Ar¬ 
broath 

1880 Chaplin, George Robertson, of Murlingden, 

Brechin 

1880 Chaplin, Capt. Thomas Robertson, Mur- 
lingden, Brechin 

1878 Chapman, James, Ballencrieff Mill, Bath- 

1873 Chapman, Mungo, Auctioneer, Bathgate 

1879 Charles, John,* Town and County Bank, 

Inverurie 

1876 Charlton, John, Corn Merchant, Dumfries- 

1867 Charlton, Matthew, jun., Browndeanlaws, 

Jedburgh 
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1860 Oheape, Lieut-Col. Charles, of Kiltuidine, 
Locnaline, Morven, Argyllshire 

1864 Cheape, C. C,, of Strathtyrum, Wellfield, 
Strathmiglo 

1881 Cheape, James, yr. of Lathockar, St 
Andrews 

1838 Chiene, Geo. Tod, C.A., 27 Northumher- 
land Street Edinburgh 

1860 Chimside, G., Edrington House, Berwick 
1866 Chisholm, The, Erchless Castle, Inverness 

1865 Chisholm, Duncan, Craskie, Cannich, 

Beauly 

1874 Chisholm, John, Chapel Kossan, Stranraer 
1^4 Chisholm, John, Charleston, Inverness 
1874 Chisholm, John, Ironmonger, 8 Church 
Street, Inverness 

1850 Christe, Andrew, Glencaim, Oreti, 
Southland, New Zealand 
1850 Christie, Charles J., Westbank, Tranent 
1862 Christie, 0. J., Oherrybank, Newhaven 
Koad, Edinburgh 

1879 Christie, Francis Walter, Dairsie Mains, 
Cupar Fife 

1873 Christie, James, Bandeath, Stirling 
1865 Christie, James, Blandheld, Edinburgh 

1873 Christie, James, Cultenhove Mains, St 

Ninians 

1835 Christie, Captain James, 1 Torphichen 
Street, Edinburgh 

1876 Christie, James M., Sunnyside, Preston- 

kirk 

1846 Christie, John, 10 Pitville Parade, Chel- 
‘ tenham 

1872 Christie, John, of Cowden, 19 Buckingham 
Terrace, Edinburgh 

1874 Christie, John, West Mains, Haddington 

1861 Christie, P., Mains of Scotscraig, Tayport 

1857 Christie, T. 0., of Bedley, Moodieshutn 
1848 Cbbistison, Sir Robert, Bart., M.D., 40 

Moray Place, Edinburgh 

1871 Chrystal, George, Engineer, Perth 

1878 Chrystal, Robert, 1 Charing Cross, Glas¬ 
gow 

1878 Chrystal, WiHiam, Gilchristland, Thornhill 
1834 Chrystie, Captain A., late H.E,I.C.S. 

1855 Church, D, M., 25 Minto St, Edinburgh 
1838 Church, J., Sark Tower, Cauonhie 
1859 Cla^erton, Jas.,Garvald Mains, Preston- 

1855 Qapperton, John, Gifford 
1864 Clapperton, John, Gillsland, Spylaw 
Road, Edinburgh 

1877 Clark, Andrew, Islay 

1869 dark, Archd., Beucorrum, Dunoon 

1858 Clark, Archibald, Inverchapple, Kilmun 
1838 Clark, Francis William, of Ulva^ Arcs 
1864 Clark, James, Kirklandhill, Dunbar 

1857 dark, John, Flender, Busby 

1869 Clabk, Sir John F., of Tillypronie, Bart, 
Tarland 

1858 dark, John Gilchrist, of Speddoch, Dab- 

ton, Thornhill 

1872 Clark, John M., London 

1867 Clark, Lachlan, Tangy, Campbeltown 
1869 Clark, Matthew, Glasgow 
1872 dark, M., of Little Culmain, Crocketford, 
Dumfries 

1871 Clark, Robert, Taybank House, Errol 


1880 Clark, Thomas, Oldhamstocks Mains, 
Cockbunispath 

1879 Clark, Thomas K., Carriage Builder, Crioff 
1873 Clark, William, New Mouaoii, Bedford 
1857 Clark, William, Shawhill, Monttou ^ 
1871 Clark, William, Bonnygatc, Cwmv Fife 
1873 Clark, Rev. Wm. Aitkinson, Betiurd Hall 
Belford, Northumberland 

1869 Clarke, John, Maryland, Uddingston 
1873 Clarke, William, Hopewell, Tarland 

1879 Clarkson, Alex., Pretts Mill, Thaiifferion 
1854 Clay, John, Kerchesters, Kelso 

1870 Cleghom, Hugh, M.D., of Stravithy,^St 

Andrews 

1875 Clelland,James, Knockenlaw, Kilmarnock 
1877 Clench, Fred. (Messrs Robey & Co,), 

Lincoln 

1876 Clerk, Sir George Douglas, ol‘*Penicuik, 

Bart, Penicuik 

1860 derk, Duncan, Writer, Oban 

1875 derkson, Alexander, Lyden, Kirknewton 

1871 Clinton, Right Hon. Lord, Fottoreaim 

House, Fettercairn 
1850 Clouston, Peter, Glasgow • 

1871 dyne, David, Reaster House, Wick 
1862 Coats, Sir Peter, of Auchendrauo, Ayr 
1852 Coats, Thomas, of Feiguslie, Paisley 

1877 Cochran, John, Low Porteucallie, Stran¬ 

raer 

1877 Cochran, Robert, Caldons, Stoneykirk, 
Stranraer 

1880 Cochrane, Adam L., of Kingsknowes, 

Galashiels 

1861 Cochrane, Ale.xancler, of Ashkirk, Hawick 
1868 Cochrane, James, Waterside Lodge, New¬ 
burgh, Aberdeen 

1877 Cochrane, James, Bloat, Sandhead, Stran¬ 
raer 

1866 Cookbura, Arch. D., 6 Athole Crescent 
Edinburgh 

1838 CoLEBRooKB, Sir Thomas Edward, of 
Crawford. Bart., M.P., Abingtou 
1843 Collier, John, Hatton Iloiise, Carnoustie 
1857 Collyer, William D., of Cormlston, Biggar 
1879 Colquhoun, Dugald, Manager Vilrol 
Works, Carnoustie 

1873 Colquhoun, George, Shemore, Lush 

1872 Colquhoun, Sir James, of Lush, Bart,, 

Ross-dhu, Luss 

1876 Colquhoun, Lieut-Col. James, Ben Cmaoh 

Lodge, Arroquhar, Loch Lomond 
1850 Colquhoun, J., Corkerhill, Polloekshaws 

1874 Colquohoun, Rev. J, E. Campbell of Kil- 
lermont Ohartwell, Westerham, Kent 

1878 Coltart, John (of John & James Coltart, 

Implement Malcers), Maxwolltown, 
Dumfries 


1872 Colthart, Robert, Aohateny, Strontian 
1851 CoLviLLi of Culross, Right Hon. Lord, 

K.T., 42 Eaton Place, London 
1871 Colvin, James E., We^er Manbeen, Elg^n 
1874 Colvin, John, Solicitor, Invenioss 

1873 Common, James, Waterbeck, Ecelefeohan 
1878 Common, John, South Corrielaw, Locker¬ 
bie 


1871 Comne, Alex., 30 Battery Place, Rothesay 
1874 Oonacher, P. M,, Gallin Cottfige, Glen- 
lyon, Aborfeldy 
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Highland, cmd AgrieuUwal Soeieig, 1881 . 


Admitted 

1873 Coninpham, W. J. C., late High Street, 

Haddington 

1877 Coimai, Michael (of Parkhall, Killeam), 

Glasgow 

1878 Connell, W. F., of Anchencheyne, 

•^Ihowihm 

1862 Conning, John, Solicitor, Perth 
1877 Contfochie, William Dixon, V.S., Selkirk 
1860 Constable, James, of Glencraig, LochgeUy 
1871 Cook,Charles, 17 Golden Square, Aberdeen 
1841 Cook, John, W.S., 11 Great King Street, 
Sldinburgh 

1876 Cook, Thomas W., Castleton of Asloim, 
• Alford 

1865 Cooper, Alexander, Solicitor, Elgin 
1845 Cooper, H. R. of Bsdlindalloch, Balfron 

1874 Cooper, Wra. S., of Pailford New dnb, 

Edinburgh 

1876 Copland, Alexander, Manager, Aberdeen, 

Commercial Co., Aberdeen. 

1855 Copland, Robt., Mill of Ardlethen, Ellon 
1864 Copland, John, Busco, Gatehouse 

1877 Corbett, Thos,, Perseverance Iron Works, 

Shrewsbury 

1840 Cordiner, W. P., Mormond House, Cortes, 
Lonmay 

1878 Cormack, John E., Solicitor, Lockerbie 
1860 Corrie, Adam, South Park, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1878 Corrie, Thomas, Knocklae, New Galloway 
1864 Cotosworth, Bobt., Cowdenknowes, Mel- 


1867 Coubrougb, A., Biggarshields, Biggar 

1875 Coubrough, Archd., High Oraigton, Miln- 

gavie 

1852 Coubrough, J., Blairtummoch, Lennox- 
town 

1876 Coubrough, William, Somfallow, Wiston, 

Biggar 

1860 Coupar, John, Balrownie, Brechin 
1869 Coupar, John Cardno, of Craigiebuckler, 
Aberdeen 

1865 Cousin, George, 12 Boyal Exchange, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1864 Conahmd, James, Glasgow 
1858 Cmitts, William, Banff 
1864 Coventiy, William, Pleasance, Aberdour, 
Pifashire 

1871 Cowan, Dr Alexander, Greenhill Lodge, 

Edinburgh 

1836 Cowan, 0., of Logan House, Wester Lea, 
Murraytield ^ _ 

,1860 Cowan, Charles W., yr. of Logan House, 

Penicuik 

1875 Cowan, Daniel, 6 Oswald Street, Glasgow 
1869 Cowan, George, Mains of Park, Glenluce 

1872 Cowan, George, Valleyfield, Penicuik 

1873 Cowan, James, 10 North Queen Street, 

Glasgow 

1874 Oowan, James, M.R, 36 Royal Temoe, 

Bdinbargh , . ^ 

1858 Cowan, John, of Beeslaoi, Milton Bndge 

1879 Oowan, John, W.S., 12 HiU Street, Edin- 
burgh 

1879 Oowan, John, Metal Merchant, 21 Albert 
Street, Edinburgh 

1854 Cowan, Bichiird, St Kilda, Sidmouth, 
Devon 


Admitted 

1861 Cowan, Eobert, W.S., 9 Carlton Terrace., 

Edinburgh 

1862 Cowan, Eobert, Bank Cottage, Maryfield, 

Portobello 

1872 Cowan, William, Banker, Alva 
1870 Cowe, George, Balhouaie, Carnoustie 
1872 Cowe, Peter, Locbton, Coldstream 
1870 Cowe, Eobert, Old Castles, Chimside 

1872 Cowe, Wm., Butterdean, Grant's House 
1868 Cowie, Alexander, Darley, Auchterless, 

Turriff 

1863 Cowie, Alex., Crombly Bank, Ellon 
1852 Cowie, James, Sundridge Hall, Bromley, 

Kent 

1876 Cowie, James, Woodbine Cottage, Stone¬ 

haven 

1881 Cowpar, James, Over Migvie, Kirriemuir 
1879 Crabb, Wm., Chemical Works, Silloth, 
Oumherland 

1877 Grabble, John, of Duncow, 22 Eoyal Ter- 

1877 Crabbie, Jdim M., yr. of Duncow, 33 

Chester Street, Edinburgh 

1879 Craig, Alexander, Over Milton, East. 

Kilbride 

1870 Craig, Daniel, Barr, Sanquhar 

1855 Craig, David, 4 Pitt Street, Portobello 

1875 Craig, H. V. Gibson, w.S., UUiput 

Swansea 

1850 Craig, James, 33 Manor Place, Edinburgh 
1857 Craig, Jas., of Craigdairoch, Monkton- 
hill, Monkton 

1880 Craig, James, Eobroyston, Bishopbriggs 
1863 Chaio, Sir James H. Gibson, of Eiecar- 

ton, Bart., Currie 

1857 Craig, John, Guelt, Cumnock 
1867 Craig, John, Jellyhill, Bishopbriggs 

1878 Craig, John, Glencruitten, Oban 

1879 Craig, John, Innergeldie, Oomrie—JFree 

Li/e Member 

1860 Craig, Josh., of Threecrofts, Lochrutton, 
Dumfries 

1870 Craig, Eobt., Cairuchan, Troqueer, Dum¬ 
fries 

1867 Craig, Eobert, Aucbentiber, Greenock ' 

1868 Craig, Robert (Francis Lowe & Co.),, 

Chapelton, Jamaica 

1859 CVaig, Wm., Laurel Bank, Dumfries 

1870 Craig, Wm., Buckley, Bishopbriggs 

1877 Craig, Dr William, 7 Lothian Road, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1856 Craig, William C., Anniston, Biggar 
1862 Craig, W., TJrquhart, Dunfermline 

1876 Craig, William, Implement Maker, 01d‘ 

Meldriun 

1880 Chaig, Wm., Monktonhill, Monkton— 

J^ee Life Memh&r 

1873 Craighead, James, Sillyflat, Bervie 

1858 Craime, WilliamjEoper, Tom-na-Droighne„ 

1878 Craik, George, Glentoo, Castle Douglas 

1877 Craik, John, The Bush, Roslin 

'1863 Craike, Charles (late Eshie, Lochmahen), 
Australia 

1878 Oan, George, Old Morlich, Inverkindie 
1876 Cran, James, iun., Knookandocb, White- 

house, Aberdeen 

1871 Cran, John, Kirkton, Inverness 
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1872 Cranstoii, James, Holstane, Thornhill 

1849 Cranstotm, George Cranstoun Trotter, of 

Dewar, Harvieston, Gorehiidge 

1859 CraastoTm, William S., Dyke, Moffat 
1881 Craw, Henry Hewat, Fonlden West 

Mains, Chimside 

1850 Crawford, Adam, Eoyal Terrace, Edin- 
hmgh 

1853 Crawlord, Alex,, Writer, Dnnse 

1871 Crawford, Andrew, Pitlowie, Glencarse 

1860 Crawford, D., late Dyk^iU, Milton of 

Campsie 

1855 Crawford, Jas. Coutts, of Overton, Stratli- 
aven i 

1854 Crawford, John, The House of Tongue, 

Lairg 

1877 Crawford, John, High Street, Alloa 

1865 Crawford, John, Milnstonford, West Kil¬ 

bride 

1867 Crawford, Muir, 6 Bank Street, Leith 

1857 Crawford, P. Dumgoyack, Strathblane 
1875 Crawford, Bobert, of Lochsannish, Camp- 

belltown 

1866 Crawford, B., Balbougie, Inverkeithing 

1860 Crawford, Wm., Balgarvie, Perth 

1838 Crawfurd, W. S. Stirling, of Milton, Glas¬ 
gow 

1866 Crease, William, 6 George Square, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1875 Crerar, Donald, Morenish, Killin 

1861 Crerer, John, Drumatherty, Dunkeld 
1850 Creyk, Dr A., Dalvey, Advie, Strathspey 
1838 Ciichton, Hew, S.S.O., 18 Nelson Street, 

Edinburgh 

1849 (hichton, Hew Hamilton, W.S., 13 Nel¬ 
son Street, Edinburgh 

1878 Crichton, James (Hamilton & Crichton), 
h George Street, Edinburgh— 
smith to the Society 

1847 Crichton, Jas, Arthur, Advocate, Sheriff 
of life, 13 Nelson Street, Edinburgh 
1859 CMchton, Wm., Live Stock Agent, Had¬ 
dington 

1870 Critchley, J. A., Stapelton Tower, Annan, 

1872 Croall, John, Coach Works, Kelso 

1875 Croall, Bobert, Job and Postmaster, 
Craigcrook Castle, Edinburgh 
1835 Crombie, Alex., of Thornton, Laurencekirk 
1^8 Crombie, Alex., of Thornton, W.S., 
Albert Buildings, Edinburgh 
1870 Cromarty, Wm., Widewall, St Margaret’s 
Hope 

1S79 Crosbie, William, G., S.S.C., Dumfries 
1880 Cross, Alex., 60 North Bridge, Edinburgh 
1878 Cross, Alex., jun., Eastbank, Langbank) 
1845 Cross, David, (of Knockdon, Maybole, 
Seed Merchaut, Hope Street, Glasgow 
1852 Cross, Bobert, Uddingston 
1865 Crossman, M. G., Bridgend, Berwick 

1858 Cruickshank, Amos, Sittyton, Aberdeen 

1868 Cruickshank, Andrew, Conland, Huntly 
1878 Cruickshank, David, Meft, Elgin 

1868 Cruickshank, Edward C., Lethenty, In¬ 
verurie 

Cruickshank, George, Ardmore, Tain 
1852 Cruickshank, George, Coniisty, Huntly 
1876 Cruickshank, James, Ladysford, Fraser¬ 
burgh 


Admitted ^ . 

1852“ Cruickshank, John, Elgin 

1875 Cruickshank, John, Dnndaleith, Craigel- 

lachie 

1876 Cruickshank, John W., Lethenty, Inve¬ 

rurie 

1876 Cruickshank, Wm., CarnigloM, 

Aberdeen 

1865 Crum, Alex., Thomliehank Heuse, M.P., 
Thotnliebank, Glasgow 
1876 Cullen, Archd., Woodend, Airdrie 

1879 Gumming, David, Knockiestoii, Crieff 
1868 Gumming, George, Writer, Banff , 

1865 Gumming, Henry Gordon, Piltyvaich, 

Dufftown ^ 

1874 Gumming, Jas., Allanfeam, Inverness 

1876 Gumming, William, V.S., Alnwick 
1874 CuMMiNO, Sir William G, Gordon, of 

Altyre, Bart., Forres 

1850 Cuninghame, JD., Chwelton, .^drossan 

1880 Cuninghame, J. 0. ,of (3raigends, Johnstone 

1866 Cuninghame, B. D. B., of Hensol, Castle 

Dou^as 

1880 OuNiNaHAMB, Sir William M., of Corse- 
hill, Bart., Glenmoor House, Maybole 
1864 Cunningham, A. G., Bosebank, Currie 

1870 Cunningham, C., V.S., Slateford 

1872 Cunningham, 0. J., of Muirlrouselaw, 
The Tofts, Morebattle, Kelso 
1879 Cunningham, David, Burntisland 
1864 Cunningham, J., Tarhreoch, Dalbeattie 
1864 Cunningham, J, C., 102 West Bow, 
Bdlnlmigli ’ 

1879 Cunningham, James William Brodie, 
Grahamskw, Kelso 

1867 Cunningham, John, Trees, Maybole 

1879 Cunningham, John, Burntisland 

1857 Cunningham, J., Whitecaim, Dalbeattie 
1864 Cunningham, J. M., Manager Clydesdale 
Banking Company, Glasgow 

1851 Cunningham, T, Dalachy, Aberdour 
1836 Cunningham, W. A., of Logan, Cumnock 
1859 Cunningham, W. 0. S., of Capriugtcm, 

Kilmarnock 

1867 CUNWYNOHAM, Sir Bobert K, A. Dick, of 
Prestonfield, Bart., Edinhirrgh 

1871 Curr, Henry, Pitkellony House, M nihill 

1880 Curr, James, 32 Charlotte Squave, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1853 Currie, James, Eastwood, Gorebridgo 

1872 Currie, James J., Toiwaik, Corel»ndgii 
1879 Currie, John, Kirkeoch, Kirkcudbright 
1863 Currie, William, of Linthill, St IkiswcIlH 

1854 CUBBIKHILL, Hon. Lord, 6 Baudolph 

Crescent, Edinburgh 

1877 Curror, Adam Henry, Edinburgli] 

1867 Curror, David, of Wester Uraigdiiokio, 25 
Northumberland Street, Ediiilmrgli 
1848 Curror, John, of Nivingston, fJoliuton 
Mains, Colinton 

S’*, Damhoad, Miirrayfteld 

1873 CuiTor, Patrick Bohert, Myroside, Etlin- 

burgh 

1872 Curror, Peter, CoxitUill, Stirling 
1836 Cuthbertson, William, Merchaut, Glasgow 


1874 Ikhl, Ferdinand August, Director of the 
^yal Higher Amoultural School at 
Aas, Cliristknia —Assooiate 
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SigUand tmi Agrictdtwral Society^ 1881 . 


Aamtttcd 

1876 Dakers, James, 24 Union Row, Aberdeen 
•1876 Dalgleish, George, Rosebery Mains, 
Temple 

1867 Dalgleish, John J^ of Ardnamtirchan, 8 


•Dalgleish, L., of Pitfirrane, 22 Coates 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

1879 Dalgleish, William Ogilvy of Mayfield, 
Dundee 

1876 Dalhousib, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
! w IM Dalhousie Castle, ?-- 


1853iiDALKEiTH, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T., 
Eildon Hall, Newtown St Boswells 
1874 Dallas, A. G., 10 Tervor Terrace, London, 
S.W. 


1875 Dangerfield, Edward, Balboughty, Perth 
1862 Dalrymple, Charles, of Hailes, M.P., 89b 
Onslow Square, London, S.W. 

1868 Ddrymple, C. Elphinstone, of Kinellar 
^ IM Lodge, Blackburn, Aberdeen 

1865 Dalrtmplb, Hon. G. Grey, Elliston 

House, St Boswells 

1841IDalrymplb, Sir Hew, of North Berwick, 
Bari, Luchie, North Berwick 
1867 Dalrymple, James, of Woodhead, Kirkin¬ 
tilloch 

1866 Dalybll, Sir R. A. 0., of Biiins, Bart. 
1878 Dalziel, Adam, Arkland, Penpont 
1860 Dalziel, Alex., Glenwharrie, Sanquhar 
1860 Dalziel, George, Merkland, Thornhill 
1870 Dalziel, George, Auchengruitli, Sanquhar 
1878 Dalziel, George, W.S., 25 Drumsheugh 
Vi I iJf"" Gardens, Edinburgh 

1869 Dalziel, James, Tinwaldshawa, Dumfries 
1878 Dalziel, Robert, Druidhall, Penpont 

1867 Darling, Adam, Governor’s House, Ber¬ 

wick 

1880 Darling, Thomas, Governor’s House, Ber¬ 
wick 

1839 Darling, William, Priestlaw, Cranshaws 
1866 Datrocu, D., of Gourock, Torridon, 


1856 Davidson, Alexander, Mains of Caim- 
brogie, Old Meldrum 

1878 Davidson, David, 71 English Street, Dum¬ 
fries 

1881 Davidson, Donald, Drummond Park, 
Inverness 

1824 Davidson, Duncan, of Tulloch, Dingwall 
1864 Davidson, Duncan H. C. R., yr. of Tui- 
loch, Brae, Dingwall 

1860 Davidson, George, Walton, Linlithgow 
1880 Davidson, George, Banchory, Kinghorn 
1870 Davidson, Gilbert, Banker, Hawick 
1848 Davidson, H., of Muirhouse, Davidson’s 
Mains, Edinbxirgh 

1841 Davidson, Henry M,, Sheriff-Clerk, Had¬ 
dington 

1870 Davidson, Hugh, of Braedale, Lanark 

1864 Davidson, J,, North Leys, Banchory 
1877 Davidson, James J., Dean Park, Balerno 
1874 Davidson. Lachlan, Caledonian Bank, 

Kingussie 

1834 Davidson, P., of luchmarlo, Banchory 

1865 Davidson, Robert, Mayfield, Inverness 
1872 Davidson, Wm., Colmslie, Galashiels 
1860 Davidson, William J., of Ruchill, 32 

Dnimsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1848 Davie, Sir H. R. P., of Greedy, Bart., 
Crediton, Devon 

1859 Dawson, John, Thurleigh, Bedfordshire 
1876 Dawson, William, Westerton, Pochahers 
1878 Dayton, Robert, The Hotel, Locheam- 
head 


1876 Dean, George, Brangan, Boyndie, Port¬ 

soy 

1857 Deans, J. Y., of Kirkstyle, Kilmarnock 
1850 Deans, Peter D., Mount Charles, Porto- 
hello 

1878 Deans, William, The Glen, Innerleithen 
1838 Dbas, Hon. Lord, 32 Heriot Row, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1823 Dempster, G., Ormiston Hall, Tranent 
1854 Denholm, Alex,, Baitlaws, Lamington 

1877 Denman, Right Hon. Lord, Alderston, 

Haddin^on 

1850 Dennistoun, Alexander H., of GolfhiU, 
Glasgow 

1877 Dennistoun, James Wallis, of Dennistoun, 
The Hangingshaw, Selkirk 
1875 Dent, Irvine, Ravensnook, Penicuik 
1864 Dewar, A., Arnprior, Kippen, Stirling 

1872 Dewar, David, Shaw of Touch, Stirling 

1873 Dewar, James, Cairnston, Dunblane 

1872 Dewar, James, 40 Windsor Terrace, St 

George’s Road, Glasgow 
1877 Dewar, James Gumming, of Vogrie, Ford 

1873 Dewar, John, Doune Castle Farm, Douno 
1864 Dewar, Peter, King’s Park, Stirling 
1864 Dewhurst, G. 0., of Abemohil, Coinrie 
1856 Dick, Dr John, 19 Dalrymple Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1868 Dick, Wm., of Tullymet, Ballinluig 

1869 Dickenson, Wm,, Longcroft, Lander 

1869 Dickie, Joseph, Union Bank, Dunkeld 
1867 Dickie, Robt., Killeonan, Campbeltown 

1870 Dickie, William Audsley House, Lang- 


1869 Dickinson, George T., of Wheelbirks- 

Newcastle-on-Tyne 

1870 Dickson, Alex., of Hartree and Kilbucho, 

M.p., Professor of Botany, University of 
Edinburgh, 11 Royal Circus 
1854 Dickson, Archibald, Hassendeanburn 
Hawick * 

1879 Dickson, George, Currielea, Ormiston 
1850 Dickson, James J., O.A., 13 Clarendon 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

1858 Dickson, James A., Woodville, Arbroath 
1862 Dickson, J. H., of Corstorphine, Saugh- 
ton Mains, Edinburgh 

1846 Dickson, Jolm, W.S., Grcenhank, Perth 
1858 Dickson, John F., Panbride House, Car¬ 
noustie 


1876 Dickson, Patrick, Laurencekirk 

1870 Dickson, R. A,, Merchant, Dumfries 
1860 Dickson, ^ Drumcruil, Thornhill 

1879 Dickson, Thomas Goldie, 3 North St 
David Street, Edinburgh 

1871 Dickson, Dr Walter G., 3 Royal Circus, 

Edinburgh ' 

1874 Dickson, W. L., Drummelzier Haugh, 
Biggar 

1878 Dickson, William Traquair, W.S., 11 Hill 
Street, Edinburgh 

1851 Dingwall, William, Ramomie, Ladylmnk 
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List of Mmlm of the 


Admitted Admitted 

1868 Dinning, John, The Terrace, Belford, 1879 Dovr, James, Clathybeg, Gask, Auchter- 
Northumberland order 

1879 Dinwiddie, Wm. A., Manufacturer, 1871 Dowall, Charles, Kelly Bleachfield, Ar- 

Greenbrae, Dumfries broath 

1849 Dixon, Thomas G., Nant JIall, Rhyl 1858 Dowell, Alex., 13 Palmerston Place, 
1866 Dobbie, John, Campend, Dalkeith Edinburgh ^ ^ ^ 

1862 Dobie, David, Tinwald House, Dumfries 1873 Downie, George, Balcomio, Orail 

1878 Dobie, David, Banker, Lockerbie 1869 Downie, Hoy, Corstorphine # 

1878 Dobie, Douglas, Drumcork, Thornhill 1867 Downie, Wm., Kinbroom, Rothienormau 

1863 Dodd, Nicholas, Nisbet, Kelso 1857 Drennan, James, Auchenlee, Ayr 

1863 Dodd, James, Mossbumford, Jedburgh 1872 Drever, James, Askemish, South Uiat, 

1837 Dodd, William, Merchant, Glasgow Lochmaddy ^ p. 

1857 Doddrell, George J., 51 Belmont Terrace, 1870 Drew, James, of Craigencallie, Doonhill, 

Hillhead, Glasgow Newton-Stewart ^ p. 

1865 Dodds, James, Moncrieff Bank, Perth 1850 Drew, Lawrence, Meiryton, Hamilton 

1844 Dodds, J., Cranston Riddell, Dalkeith 1857 Drife, James, New Zealand 

1877 Dodds, Samuel, Somnerfield, Haddington 1861 Dron, William, Crieffvechter, Crieff 

1863 Dodds, William, Blwarthlaw, Greenlaw 1861 Dbummond, Hon. Francis, 58 St George’s 

1871 Doe, John, Agricultural Implement Square, London, S.W. ^ 

Maker, Errol 1873 Drummond, James, jun., Blacklaw, Dun^ 

1880 Dollar, Thomas A., 56 New Bond Street, fermline 

London 1859 Drummond, Henry, Seedsman, Stirling 

1858 Don, Alex., Keirsbeath, Dunfermline 1864 Drummond, John, of Balqtihandy, late 

1877 Donald, Andrew, Spittal, Penicuik Guilton Rectory, Wingham, Kent 

1858 Donald, Jas., Deebank Cottage, Crathes, 1871 Drummond, John, of Blackruthven, 

Aberdeen Perth 

1878 Donald, James Forbes, Annan 1852 Drummond, J. M., of Meggincb, Errol 

1877 Donald, John, 49 Forrest Road, Edln- 1875 Drummond, Robert, Poclmave, Craigie,, 

burgh Kilmarnock 

1876 Donaldson, Alex., 54 Avenue Wagram, .1828 Drummond, Thomas, of Craigie, Dundee 
Paris 1870 Drummond, W. P,, 82 George Street, 

1871 Donne, Henry, Leek Wootten, Warwick Edinburgh 

1865 Dougall, Adam, Stewarton, Kirkinner 1858 Drybrougn, Thos., 31 Royal Terrace, 

1865 Dougall, Andrew, Railway Manager, Edinburgh 

Inverness 1869 Dryburgh, J., Kininmonth, C^ar-Pife 

1857 Dougall, Admiral W. H. Maitland, E.N., 1863 Dryden, w., Land-Steward, Sjpringwood 

of Scotscraig, Tayport Park, Kelso 

1875 Douglas, Mrs, Green, Kilmalcolm 1881 Drysdale, A. L., Kilmux, Konnoway, 

1868 Douglas, Archibald C., of Mains, Miln- Fife 

gavie , 1873 Drysdale, David, Lorns Hill, Alloa 

1868 Douglas, Arthur Henry Johnstone, of 1864 Drysdale, Henry, Begbie, Haddington 
Lockerbie 1873 Drysdale, Robert, Old Mills, Oraigforth, 

1858 Douglas, Bentlera, Peffer MiU, Liberton Stirling 

1866 Douglas, E. 0., of KiUiechassxe, Aber- 1861 Drysdale, Wm., of Kiliio, North Pittoadie, 

feldy Kinghom 

1839 Douglas, F. B., Advocate, 21 Moray 1879 Duckering, C. E., Northorpe, Kirton 
Place, Edinburgh Lindsey 

1851 Douglas, Sir Geo. H. S., of Springwood 1879 Duckering, W., Northorpe, Kirton 
Park, Bart., Kelso Lindsey 

1871 Douglas, Geoige, Upper Hindhope, Jed- 1870 Dudgeon, Alex., East Dalmony, Edin* 

burgh • burgh 

1867 Douglas, George Sholto, BenyhiU, Kelso 1869 Dudgeon, George, Almondhill, Kirkliston 

1873 Douglas, John, Marionhurgh, Ballindal- 1850 Dudgeon, James, Upper Keith, Ecfin- 

loch burgh 

1861 Douglas, Thomas, Clyth, Wick 1840 Dudgeon, John, 17 Kensington Gate, 

1872 Douglas, Thos., Swinside Townhead, London 

Jedburgh 1862 Dudgeon, J. S,, Longnewton, St Boswells. 

1874 Douglas, William, Arboll, Foam 1856 Dudgeon, John B., Crakaig, Golspie 

1878 Douglas, William D. Rohinson, of Or- 1851 Dudgeon, Patrick, of Cargen, Dumfries 

chardton, Castle-Douglas 1877 Dudgeon, Robert F., yr. of (Jargon, Dum- 

1864 Douglass, Alex. Forbes, Haddo House fries 

Mains, Aberdeen ^ 1843 Dudley, Right Hon. the Earl of, Dudley 

1864 Douie, John R. L., Factor, Polmaise, House, Park Lane, London 

Stirlmg 1866 Duep, Hon. George Skene, Montcoffer 

1853 Dove, John, Kelso House, Banff 

1879 Dow, David, Balmanno, Bridge of Earn 1874 Duff, George Smyttan, Sanquhar House, 
1879 Dow, David, jun., Balmanno, Bridge of Forres 

Bain 1868 Duff, Col. James, Knockleith, Turriff 
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Highland and Agrkultwal Soaufy, 1881 . 


Admitted 

1875 Buff, James, Factor, Blackwood, Lesma- 

haffow 

1865 Buff, James, Freeland, Bridge of Earn 
1858 Buff, Lachlan Buff Gordon, of Brummiiir, 

1866 Buff, Robert W., of Fetteresso, M.P., 

Stonehaven 

1874 Buff, Tliomas, late of Garth, Aberfeldy 
1880 Buff, Thomas Gordon, Park House, Banff 

1877 Buff, Wm., late Tayfarm, Meikleour 
1853 Buguid, P., of Cammachmore, Aberdeen 

1880 Bun, Finlay, 2 Portland Place, London, W. 

1871 Bun, John, jun., Galashiels 

1839 Bunbar, Sir Archd., of Northfield, Bart, 
Buffus House, Elgin 

1876 Bunbar, Garden Buff, of Hempriggs, 

Aoker^ll Tower, Wick 

1845 BumAB, Sir William, of Mochrum, Bart., 
35 Princes Gardens, London, S.W. 

1876 Bunbar, William, Union Bank, Turriff 
1851 Buncan, Alex, (of Providence, Rhode 

Island), Kiiossington Grange, Oakham, 
Rutland 

1857 Buncan, Alex., Craigfoodie, Cupar Fife 

1878 Buncan, Alex., Buart, Auchnacraig, Mull 

1875 Buncan, Alex. R., yr. of Parkhill, Blair- 

quosh, Strathblane 

1876 Buncan, Charles, Advocate, Beebank, 

Murtle, Aberdeen 

1872 Buncan, Charles, of Meadowcap, Wood- 

head, Rothesay 

1868 Bimcan, 0. H., Friock Mains, Arbroath 

1868 Buncan, James, New Zealand 

1869 Buncan, James, Panlathie Mill, Car¬ 

noustie 

1871 Bimcan, James, of Benmore, Kilmun, 
Greenock 

1875 Buncan, James, Bannatyne Mains, Rotlie- 

say 

1871 Buncan, John, yr. of Kinkell, Brownhills, 
St Andrews 

1879 Buncan, John, of Bullatur, Newbigging, 

Camock, Dunfermline 

1858 Duncan, John, Ardo, Methlic 

1877 Buncan, John, Fortrie, King Edward, 

Banff 

1877 Bimcan, Patrick, Balchers, King Edward, 

Banff 

1879 Buncan, Patrick Geekie, East Memus, 

Kirriemuir 

1855 BunCan, Robert, of Kirkmay, Orail 
1868 Buncan, R., Auchenbaidie Mains, Banff 

1881 Buncan, Robert, Royal Hotel, Tigh-na- 

bruaion 

1848 Buncan, William, S.S.C., 18 Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh 

1376 Bimcan, William, 18 York Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1881 Buncan, Walter Geekie, Balkemback, 
Tealing, Dundee 

1868 Buncan, W, J., National Bank, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1876 Bundas, Chas. Henry, Dunira, Crieff 

1878 Bundas, Ralph, W.S., 16 St Andrew 

Square, Edinburgh 

1847 Bundas, Robert, of Amiston, Gore- 
bridge 

1880 Bundas, T. G., of Carron Hall, Larbert 


Admitted 

1880 Bundas, Wm. John, C.S., 16 St Andrew 
Square, Edinburgh 

1860tB UNGLASS, Right Hon. Lord, Newton 
Bon, Kelso 

1857 Dunlop, Alexander, Glasgow 

1876 Dunlop, Colin Robert, of Quarter, 
Hamilton 

1869 Bunlop, Gabriel, Castle Farm, Stewarton 

1872 Bunlop, George, W.S., 14 Geoi^e Street, 

Edinburgh 

1875 Bunlop, Quintin, Morriston, Mayhole 
1871 Bunlop, Robert, Aulton, Kilmaurs 

1853 Dunlop, Wm. H., of Annanhill, Kilmar¬ 

nock 

1862tDuNMOHB, Right Hon. the Earl of. Dun- 
more Park, Stirling 

1854 Bimn, Adam, Tranent Mains, Tranent 
1880 Bunn, Ambew, jun., Kelso 

1863 Bunn, David, 76 Liveipool Road, Birk- 

dale, Southport 

1876 Bunn, John, Ramsay Lodge, Kelso 

1877 Bunn, Malcolm, The Gardens, Dalkeith 

1877 Bunn, Robert, Ballykelly, Londonderry 
1880 Dunn, Robert, Belford 

1878 Dunn, Wm., Kenmore Mains, Aberfeldy 

1858 Durie, David, Nether Mill, Fettercaim 

1855 Durie, Robert Hogg, Barney Mains, Had¬ 

dington 

1879 Bumo, James, Jackston, Rothienorman 
1S6S Bumo, John, Lambhill, Insch 

1874 Bumo, John, Sunnyside, Rothienorman 

1880 Burward, John, Luib, Oorgaiff, Stratbdoii 

1868 Buthie, William, Banker, Tarves 

1878 Dykes, James, Quicken, Penicuik 

1869 Dykes, John, jun., 79 St Vincent Street, 

Glasgow 

1875 Dykes, Robert, Laigh Hillhouse, Troon 

1879 Dykes, Thomas, London 

1882 Dyson, Thoa. 0., of Willowfield, Halifax, 
Yorkshire 

1871 Easson, David, Camperdown, Dundee 
1860 Easson, Robt., Scones, Letbendy, Perth 
1865 Eden, Bight Rev. Bishop, Hedgeffeld 
House, Inverness 

1871 Eden, Henley, Maiden Bradley, Bath 

1874 Edgar, John, Kirkettle, Roslin 

1871 Edgly, Robert, Gilmerton, Edinburgh 

1857 Edgly, Thomas, Gilmerton, Edinburgh 

1864 Edmgton, Peter, Thornhill, Muthill 
1869 Edmond, David, of Ballochruin, Balfron 

1877 Edmond, Alex., yr. of Kingswells, Garth 

dee, Aberdeen 

1881 Edmond, John, Gallamuir, Baxmockbum 

1873 Edmond, Wm., Cowie, Bannockburn 
1873 Edmond, William, Hillhead of Catter, 

Brymen 

1858 Edmonds, Leonard, London 

1878 Edmonston, Thomas, Sackville Street, 

Portland, Street, Manchester 
1869 Edmonston, B. 0., Ordale, Baltasound, 
Unst., Lerwick 

1875 Edmonston, Mrs, of Bnness, Lerwick 
1873 Edmonsitonb, Admiral Sir William, of 

Buntreath, Baxt, Strathblane 

1859 Edwards, Matthew, late Hilton, Alloa 
1863 Bglinton and Winton, Right Hon. the 

Earl of, EgUnton Castle, Irvine 
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1847 Elcho, Bight Hon. Lord, M.P., Gosford, 
Haddington 

1881 Elder, Hugh, Grain Merchant, Dunferm¬ 
line 

1881 Elder, Hugh, East Bearford, Haddington 
1854 Elder, Jas.,Whitehill Mains, Musselhui^h 
1877 Elder, James, Boddinglaw, Currie. 

1854 Elder, Thos., Wedderbnm Mains, Edrom 
1854 Elder, William, Tweedmouth Implement 
Works, Berwick-on-Tweed 

1873 Eley, the Eev. Dr Wm. Henry, Etch- 

ingham Bectory, Hawkhurst, Kent— 
Free Life Member. 

1875 Elgin and Kincabdine, Bight Hon. the 
Earl of, Broomhall, Dunfermline 

1874 Elibank, Bight Hon. Lord, Damhall, 

Eddleston 

1875 Bllesmbee, Right Hon. the Earl of, 

Worsley Hall, Manchester 
1869 Elliot, A. T., Newhall, Galashiels. 

1853 Elliot, James, Galalaw, Kelso 
1880 Elliot, James, Bumhead, Hawick 

1875 Elliot, James T. S., younger of Wolflee, 
Hawick. 

1854 laiiot, John, Primrosehill, Dunse 

1880 Elliot, John, of Binks, Bummouth, New- 
castleton 

1863 Eliot, John, The Plat, Newcastleton 
1874 Elliot, Matthew, Plesher, Inverness 
18^ Elliot, Robert, East Nisbet, Jedburgh 
1874 Elliot, Robert Henry, of Clifton Park, 
Kelso 

1852 Elliot, Thomas, Hindhope, Jedburgh 
1854 Elliot, Thomas, Blackhaugh, Galasliiels 

1873 Elliot, Thos. John, Bridge House, South- 
wick, Fareham, Hants— Life Meei- 

1861 Elliot, Sir Walter, of Wolfelee, K,C.S.I., 

Hawick 

1860 Elliot, Walter, Hollybush, Galashiels 

1866 Elliot, Walter, Hermitage, KewcasUeton 

1872 Elliot, Wm. B., of Benrig, St Boswells 
1880 Ellis, 0. W., (Bobey & Co.), 26 George 

Street, Edinburgh 

1871 EHison, Ralph Carr, of Dunstan Hill, 
Gateshead 

1869 Elphinstone, Bight Hon. Lord, Carberry 
Tower, Musselburgh 

1867 Elphinstone, Hon. Edward Chas. Buller, 

Camock House, Larbert 
1840 Elphinstone, Sir James D. H., of Horn 
and Logie Elphinstone, Bart., Htcimle 
1854 Errol, Right Hon. the Earl of, Slains 
Castle, Ellon 

1878 Erskine, Charles, Chiefswood, Melrose 

1874 Erskine, Henry, care of Wm. Kinnear, 
North Water Bridge, Laurenceldrk— 
Free Life Member 

1862 Erskine, H. D., of Cardross, Stirling 
1862 Erskine, J. E., of Linlatlien, Broughty- 

Ferry 

1869 Erskine, Vice-Admiral John E., The Al¬ 
bany, London 

1860 Ebskinb, Sir Thomas, of Cambo, Bart., 
St Andrews 

1873 Eskdal^John, Muirdean, Kelso 

1875 Ewart, H., Tyninghame, Prestonkirk 
1858 Ewen, Robert, West Town, Tarland 


1857 Ewing, Alex., Crum, yr. of Struthlevtm, 
Glasgow 

1851 Ewing, Archd. OiT, of Ballikinruin, M.P., 

Killearn 

1857 Ewing, Humphrey Ewing |.C!rttUJt of 

Strathlevon, Ardoncaplo Gasllc, Helens¬ 
burgh # 

1868 Fair, Frederick, late St Andrews 

1863 Fair, JohnS. Elliot, Wells, Jedburgh 

1864 Fairholme, Geo. K. Erskine, of Old Mel¬ 

rose. 

1831 Fairrie, John,'Merchant, London 

1858 Falconar, Donald, Milton of Conon, Ar¬ 
broath 

1873 Falconer, Wm., Oairnton, Fordoun 
1849 False AW, Sir James, 14 Bed 
Crescent, Edinburgh ■ r 
1860 Parish, Samuel, Kirklands, Lockerbie 
1877 Parish, Samuel T., jun., Kirklands, Lock¬ 
erbie 

1877 Parish, Wm. B., Tiuwald Parks, Dum¬ 
fries 

1852 Parquhar, Arthur, W.S., 10 Forrest Road, 

Aberdeen 

1876 Farqnhar, Captain, of Glenosk, Turriff 
1880 Parquhar, James, Old Edit, Edit 

1877 Parquharson, Fras. Charles, Banker, 

Auchinblae 

1865 Farquharson, Colonel James Row?, of In- 

vercauld, Braemar 

1865 Farquharson, J., 4 Bridge Street, Aber¬ 
deen 

1852 Farquharson, James, of Glonfarquhar, 
Auchinblae 

1871 Fartjuharson, James, East Town, Tar- 

1843 Parquliarson, Major-General Francis 
1867 Farquharson, Robert 0., of Hanghton, 

1858 Farrell, Alfred Herbert William, Davo 
House, Fordoun 

1878 Fairell, John Arthur, Moynalty, Kells, 

Meath, Ireland 

1857 Farrell, M., of Woodbumden, Fordoun 
1874 Fell, John Duncan, Pleshor, Blairgowrie 
1863 Fender, Robert, Northftdd, C?oldiiigbani 
1877 Feunessy,Tlioa., Grange Villa, Waterford, 
Ireland 

1872 Fenwick, James, Leadkotty, Dunning 
1871 Fenwick, Jas., Factor, Rmlgorton, 

1874 Fergus, William (Craigour, Liberi-oji), 1 
Queen's Place, Leith Walk, Ediiibtirgli 
1876 Ferguson, Archd. A. Gosliebl, EHse-x^'^ - 
Free Life Member 

1871 Ferguson, Lieut.-Col., George A., of ViU 
four, Mintlaw 

1879 Pergnson, James, Baliinio, Conpar- 
Angus 

1876 Ferguson, John, Banker, Camwath 
1863 Ferguson, John, Burghlee, Loanlmad 
1855 Pei^uson, John, Lossiemouth 
1846 
1870 

1879 

11875 Ferguson, Peter, Bock Cottage, Renfrew 


Ferguson, J., of Kilquhanity, Dalbeattie 
Feiguson, John, Seed Merchant, San¬ 
quhar 

Peiguson, John, Kipporoch Farm, Dum¬ 
barton 
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1858 Ferguson, Thomas, Kinnoclitry, Coupar- 
Angus 

1868 Ferguson, Thomas, Union Terrace, Aber¬ 

deen 

1823 JFerffjLisou,*'W‘m., of Kinmundy, 21 Manor 
PlSbe, BtUnburgh 

1879 Feiguson, W, S., Pictston Hill, Perth 
1879 Fergiisson, Donald, Dalcapon, Mliuluig, 
Perthshire 

1854 Fjseousson, Right Hon. Sir James of Kil- 
kerran, Bart., Maybole 
1878 Ferguason, Ninian, Goosehill, Sanquhar 
1836 Fergiisson, Samuel R., of Middlehaugh, 
• Pitlocliry 

1878 Fergiisson, Wm., Donkins, Ecclefechan 
1870 Ferme, Charles, late Blackball, Tulliallan, 
late Kincardine-on-Forth 

1869 Feme, George, Leigham Lodge, EoupeU 

PSk, Streatham Hill, Suirey 

1876 Fernie, James A., Hilton, Alloa 

1863 Fernie, J. C., Union Club, St Andrews 

1878 Ferrier, Alexander, (Perrier Brothers), 

55 Hope Street, Glasgow 

1864 Field, Rev. Edward Burch, of Moreland, 

6 Glencaim Crescent, Edinburgh 
1869 Field, Sydney, Scotstoun House, Aber¬ 
deen 

1879 Findlater, James Smith, Balvenie,Dufrtown 
1857 Findlay, Colonel John, Woodbank,. Alex¬ 
andria, N.B. 

1865 Piudhiy, Robert, of Springhill, Bailieaton, 

Glasgow 

1880 Findlay, Robert Elmsall, of Boturich, 
Alexandria, N.B. 

1847 Findlay, Thomas Dunlop, Easterhill, 
Glasgow 

1867 Findlay, W,, Brackenbrae, Bishopbriggs 
1844 Finlay, A. S., of Castle Toward, Greenock 
1869 Finlay, John, Lochend, Lochgelly 

1869 Finlay, John H., W.S., 13 Castle Street 

Edinburgh 

1870 Finlay, Kirkman, of Dunlossit, Portas- 

kaig, Islay 

1874 Finnic, Win., of Newfield, Kilmarnock 
1874 Fisher, Arthur Wm., Reay House, Inver¬ 
ness 

1873 Fisher, Donald, Jellyholm, Alloa 
1861 Fi.shur, Donald, The Hotel, Pitlochry 
1873 Fisher, Henry, Balbeuchly, Dundee 
1870 Fisher, John, Knolls, Carlisle 

1877 Fiskon, Thomas Robert Hay, Delamere 

Villas, Dewsbury Road, Leeds 
1861 Fleming, Alex., Raith, Bothwell 
1852 Fleming, Andrew, Maine of Fulwood, 
Paisley 

1867 Fleming, David, Avonmill, Hamilton 

1876 Fleming, David Gibson, Ardullie, Ding¬ 

wall 

1878 Fleming, Gavin, Crowdie Knowe, Bccle- 

fechan 

1869 Fleming, George, Crofthead, Mid-Calder 
1854 Fleming, James, Three-Mile-Town, Lin- 
liAitui lithgow 

1864 Fleming, James, Carmuira, FaJldrk 

1877 Fleming, John, Ploughland, Strathaven 

1865 Fleming J., Bombay 

1870 Fleming, John, Meadowhank Cottage, 

Strathaven 


Admitted 

1875 Fleming, John, Woodside, Rutherglen 

1876 Fleming, J. B., of Beackonfield, 241 St 

Vincent Street, Glasgow 
1857 Fletcher, Archibald, late Tyndrum 
1870 Fletcher, Bernard Jas. C., of Somerton 
Hall, Norfolk 

1848 Fletcher, Major C. E., late of Corsook 
1865 Fletcher, James, of Rosehaugh, Avoch 

1867 Fletcher, J., of Salton, Tranent 

1875 Fletcher, John, Bangour, Uphall 
1872 Flint, Alex., Nether Mains, Ghimside 

1869 Flint, David, Drylaw Mains, Davidson’s 

Mains 

1861 Plockhart, J., Banker, Colinsburgh 
1865 Poggo, Robert Gordon, Invercanld Office, 

Ballater 

1872 Forbes, Right Hon. Lord, Castle Forbes, 
Keig 

1876 Forbes, Alex., Pitfourie, Pitlochry 

1876 Forbes, Ai’thur Edward Whitmore, Camp- 
.sea Ashe, Wickham Market 

1856 Forbes, Charles William, late Moniack 

Castle, Inverness 

1870 Forbes, Chas. W. L., Aberfeldy 

1830 Forbes, George, Merchant, London 
1865 Forbes, Duncan, of Cnlloden, Inverness 

1862 Forbes, James Ochonar, of Corse, Ltun- 

phanan 

1874 Forbes, Janies, Tombreck, Glenbucket, 
Aberdeen 

1842 Forbes, Major-General John, of Inver- 

eman, C.B., Strathdon' 

1872 Forbes, John, Pitellachie, Coldstone, 

Diunet, Aberdeenshire 

1880 Forbes, Thomas, Road Surveyor, Mid- 
Calder 

1857 Forbes, Sir William, of Craigievar, Bart., 

Fintray House, Aberdeen 
1836 Forbes, W., of Medwyn^ 17 Ainslie Place, 
Edinburgh 

1860 Forbes, William, of Callendar, Falkirk 
1874 Forbes, William Forbes, of Lochcote, 3 
Chapel Place, Vere Street, Oxford Street, 
London 

1878 Ford, George, Saughton Hall Mains, 
Murrayfield, Edinburgh 

1849 Ford, Wm., Fenton Barns, Drem 
1878 Ford, William, of Femeyside, Liherton 

1868 Fordyce, James Dingwall, of Culsh, 

Advocate, 34 Great King Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1871 Forgan, Andrew, Barnhill, Broughty 

Ferry 

1873 Forgan, Janies, Simnyhraes, Leven 

1831 Forman, Jn. Naime, W.S., 8 Heriot Row, 

Edinburgh 

1863 Forman, John (Duncrahill), 51 Great King 

Street, Edinburgh 

1852 Forman, Robert, Keith House, Upper 
Keith 

1857 Forrest, David, of Treeshanks, Shotts 
1880 Forrest, George, Edston, Stobo, Peebles . 

1843 Forrest, James jun., Kiniemuir 

1870 Forrest, Sir John, of Comiston, Bart., 
18 Manor Place, Edinbuigh 
1867 Forrest, John Clark, of Auchenraith, 
Hamilton 

1863 Forrest, Peter, of Hairmyres, Shotts 
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Admitted 

3863 Forrest, William, of Lawmuir, AUanton, 
Hamilton 

1842 Forrester, Jolin, W. S., 8 Drummond Place, 
Edin’burgli 

1865 Forsyth, David, Town Clerk, Elgin 

1872 Forsyth, Jas. (Hooper & Co.l, Kelso 
1874 Forsyth, Jas. Noel Muller, of Quinish, 

Tobermory, Mull 

1878 Forsyth, John, Biifer Park, Sorhie 
1855 Forsyth, John, Auchoyle, Parkhill 
1878 Forsyth, Walter, Whitlee, Corslee, Stow 

1874 Forsyth, William Banks, of the Inverness 

Advertiser^ Inverness 

1873 Fortescue, Archer, of Swanhister and 

Kingcausie, Aberdeen 
1857 Fortune, George, Barnsmnir, Crail 
1854 Fortune, William R,, of Muircambus, 
Colinsburgh 

1878 Fotheiingham, Richard P., Seedsman, 
Dumfries 

1877 Foulis, David, 61 George Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1869 Fotjlis, Sir James Liston, of Colinton, 

Bart., St Andrews 

1871 Foulis, Dr Robert, of Cairney Lodge, 

Oupar-Fife 

1875 Foulds, A. R., of Clerkland, Stewarton 

1870 Foulds, James, Cavens, Dumfries 

1866 Fowler, Henry Mackenzie, of Raddery, 

Fortrose 

1874 Fowler, William, of Asleed, Turriff 
1849 Fox, Michael, jun., late Glencorse Mains, 

Penicuik 

1838 Pox, Richard M., of Foxhall, Rathowen, 
Ireland 

1870 Fox, Wm., The Ahbey, St Bees 
1881 Foyer, David, Knowhead, Campsie 

1872 France, 0. S., Bank House, Penicuik 

1867 Fiance, Robert, Craighank House, Cause- 

wayhead, Stirling 

1874 Fraser, Alex. (Banisdale), Commercial 
Bank, Provost of Inverness 
1857 Fraser, Alexander, Solicitor, 22 Union 
Street, Inverness 

1868 Fraser, Alex, (Neill & Co.), CanonmiHs 

Lodge, Edinburgh 

1865 Fbaser, Col. the Hon. A, E., Eilan 
Aigeas, Beauly 

1820 Fraser, A. T. F., of Ahertarff, Inverness 
1840 Fraser, Evan Baillie, Balloon Cottage, 
Inverness 

1869 Fraser, Fm. G., of Findrack, Torphins 
1869 Fraser, Colonel Fred. Mackenzie, of Castle 

Fraser, Aberdeen 

1873 Fraser, H. Newby, Portkill, Kilcreggan 
1853 Fraser, Hngh, Bmloch of Culloden, Inver¬ 
ness 

1856 Fraser, Hugh, 29 Arundell Gardens, Ken¬ 
sington Park, London 

1874 Fraser, James, C.E., Inverness 
1874 Fraser, James, Mamd, Beauly 

1877 Fraser, James, 6a Bristo Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1840 Fraser, John, London 
1865 Fraser, Capt. John, of Balnain, Farraline^ 
Stratherrick, Inverness 

1879 Fraser, John M. (Macdonald & Fraser), 
Perth 


1854 Fraser, Patrick Allan, of Uospitalfiold, 

Arbroath 

1863 Fiuskr, The Hon. Lord, 8 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh 

1839 Fraser, Robert, Brackla, Nairn- «^ 
1850 Fraser, W. S., Banker, Doniocn 
1852 Fraser, William, of Kilmuiv and Newton, 
Naim 

1861 Fraser, Win., Groenbill, Dunning 
1865 Fraser, Wra., Annfield, Tiivemess 
1859 Frazer, John, Ovei’ton, New Abbejfc Dum¬ 
fries 

1857 Frederick, D., of Gass, Dumbredjjen, 
Stranraer 

1869 Frederick, Robert, Dnimflower, Glenluce 
1877 Frederick, Thomas, Caimhandy, Stoney- 

kirk, Stranraer 

1868 Freeland, Jas., Broadgate, Straiihblano 

1855 French, James, Sortkjeer, Fredericks- 
haven, Denmark 

1877 French, James, Mouutherrick, Ahiugton 

1870 French, Thomas, Netherton, Abingtou 

1867 Frew, Thomas, 67 Great Western Road, 

Glasgow 

1854 Friar, Thomas, of Grindon Ridge, Norham- 
on-Tweed 

1875 Frier, Matthew, Kidston Mill, Peebles 
1873 Fryer, John J., Musicseller, Dumfries 
1879 Fullarton, James, Balgove, Coupar Angus 
1857 Fulton, Andrew, 86 George Street) Edm- 
burgh » . » 

1863 Pulton, William, Hatclietnize, Cold¬ 
stream 

1847 Fyfe, John, late of Dalmamock, Glasgow 
1861 Fyfe, Robert, Clifton Villa, Balerno 
1875 Fyfe, William (late Newton of Glamis, 
Glamis), Africa 

1879 Fyshe, James, junior, Easter Ealbeggio, 

forkcaldy 

1877 Fyshe, Peter, Wamphray, North Berwick 

1868 Gairdiier, Clias., Union Bank, Glasgow 
1873 Galaslian, Gias. 0., Saddler, Alloa 

1872 Galbraith, John, Edentaggart, Luss 

1880 Galbraith, John, Croy Cimningham, Kil- 

leani 

1873 Galbraith, Tlios. L., Town Clerk, Stirling 
1860tGAi.LOWAY, Right Hon. tlm Earl oi‘, 

Gollf way House, Giiriiestowu 

1874 Galloway, Alex., C.E., Tiglmault, Abov- 
feldy 

1861 Galloway, David, Caimie, Olencarso 
1879 Galloway, Peter, Loan of Errol, Errol 
1859 Gamgee, J., late 1 Great WinchcHtur Strocl. 

Buildings, London, E.O. 

1859 Garden, Arch., Grange Green, Foitoh 
1874 Garden, Robert, North Ythsio, Tarvos 
1857 Garden, William, late Braco Park, Fraser¬ 
burgh 

1868 Gardiner, John, Cockbum, Balomo 

1864 Gardiner, P., Rotfcoarns, Braco, l^orth- 

shire 

1873 Gardiner, Patrick, Newbiggin, Auchter- 
order 

1861 Gardiner, R., of Rotteams, Cliapelbank, 
Auchterarder 

1857 Gardner, George, Carrington Barns, Gore- 
bridge 
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1870 Gardner, John, 4 Abbotsford Place, 

Glasgow 

1880 Gardner, Peter, Diinmore Pottery, Stirling 
1855 Gardner, l{pbert, Gattonside, Melrose 
18654*tirdjier, Robert, Whitbnm 
1873 Gardner, \Vm., Oashley, Bucklyvie 
1877 Garfker, Wm., East* Langton, Mid- 
Oalder 

1867 Gardyne, Col. C, G., of Finhaven, Forfar 
1826 Gartsliore, John Murray, of Eavelston, 
Blackball, Edinburgh 
1864 Gartshore, John, Seedsman, Falkirk 
1854 Gatherer, George, Solicitor, Elgin 

1859 Gaukroger, G., Southfield, Longuiddry 
1837 Geekie, Alex., of Boldowrie, Ooupar- 

Angus 

1873 Geekie, Peter, Barclay Hill, Perth 
1861 Geeliie, Peter M., Dollar 

1871 Geekie, Robert, yr. of Raldowrie, Rose- 

mount, Blairgowrie 

1872 Geikie, Archibald, Professor of Geology, 

University of Edinburgh, Boroughfield 
House, Merchiston 
1844 Geils, J. E., of Dumhuck 

1877 Gull, H. Olmndos Pole, Hopton Hall, 

Wirksworth 

1875 Gemmell, Andrew, Lugton Ridge, Beitli 

1876 Gemmell, Gilbert C., Upper Wliitehaugh, 

Muirkirk 

1876 Gemmell, John, late Wool Well, Roboro, 
Devon 

1873 Gerrard, John, Veterinary Infirmary, 

Market Deeping—i^Vee Life Menil)er 
1871 Gibb, David, Rennyhill, Anstruther 

1878 Gibb, John, Shields Mains, Biggar 
1873 Gibb, Robert Shirra, Boon, Lauder 
1869 Gibbons, Thomas, 24 Oheswiok Street, 

Carlisle 

1849 Gibbs, Sir B. T. Brandreth, 47 Half Moon 
Street, Piccadilly, London 
1871 Gibson, Cliarles, Pitlochry 
1876 Gibson, Francis, Woolmet, Dalkeith 
1876 Gibson, Henry John, Fornety, Foveran, 
Aberdeen 

1871 Gibson, Janies, 34 Abbotsford Place, 
Glasgow 

1876 Gibson, James, Glcnstoeking, Dalbeattie 

1863 Gibson, James, 2 Chalmera Crescent, 

Edinburgh 

1877 Gibson, James, Clifton Hall Mains, Ratho 

1864 Gibson, J., Gunsgreen Hill, Ayton 

1879 Gibson, Jolm George, 11 Mincing Lane, 

London 

1860 Gibson, J. T. Tnllowquhairn, Kirkbean, 

Dixmfries 

1876 Gibson, Jn., Langskail, Rousay, Orkney 

1876 Gibson, Robert, Auchineden, Strathblane 
1843 Gibson, Thomas, Hayraount, Kelso 

1869 Gibson, Thomas, Bainfield, Fountain- 
bridge, Edinburgh 

1878 Gibson, Thomas, Sheriffyards, Clack¬ 

mannan 

1869 Gibsone, Lieut.-General, of Pentland, 
Red Cross Lodge, Leamington 
1873 GigUoli, Italo, Florence-AVee J/ew- 
ber 

1865 Gilchrist, Dugald, of Ospisdale, Doraoch 

1877 Gilchrist, AucU'eWjCarvouaom, Anstruther 


Admitted 

1876 Gilchrist, Andrew, Manager’s Office, 
Powers Court, Enniskerry, G Wioldow 

1875 Gilchrist, William, Knivocklaw, Loudoun 
1842 Giles, James, Uplands, Guildford 

1876 Gill, John, Blingery, Wick 

1871 Gillespie, Alex., fckton Barns, Ferry-J^ 
Port-ou-Craig 

1841 Gillespie, David, of Mountquhannie, 
Cupar Fife 

1849 Gillespie, James, Craigie, Cramond 
1860 Gillespie, James, Gatesiae, Douglas 
1875 Gillespie, James, St Colmes, Ballinluig 
1875 Gillespie, James John, Parkhall, Douglas 

1847 Gillespie, John, W.S., 53 Northumberland 

Street, Edinbni’gh 

1873 Gillespie, Rev. John, Mouswald Manse, 

Dumfries 

1875 Gillespie, John, Land Steward, Minard, 
Inveraray 

1877 Gillespie, Wm. C., Aunaubank, Lockerbie 

1877 Gillies, William, Writer Pollokshaws 

1848 Gillon, Andw., of Wallhouse, Bathgate 
1875 Gilmour, Alexander, Annfield House, 

Irvine 

1849 Gilmour, Allan, of Eaglesham, Glasgow 
1881 Gilmoiu*, Hugjh, Home Farm, Balimore, 

Tigh-na-bruaich 

1875 Gilmour, James, Orchardton, Cumnock 

1872 Gilmour, John, younger of Lundiu, Mon- 

trave, Keimoway 

1863 Gilmour, John, of Mount Vernon, Row 
1867 Gilmour, Matthew, Town of luchinuan, 
Paisley 

1828 Gilmour, W. J. Little, of Craigmillar, 
New Club, Edinburgh 
1853 Gilmour, W. M., Glasgow 
1855 Girdwood, Robert, Taufield, Edinburgh 

1876 Gladstone, John Robert, yr. of Fasque, 

Laurencekirk 

1834 Gladstone, Sir Thomas, of Fasque, Bart., 
Laurencekirk 

1853 Gladstone, Thomas Stewart, of Capenoch, 
Thornhill 

1854t6LAStiow, Right Hon. the Earl of, Craw¬ 
ford Priory, Cupar Fife 
1847 Glasgow, Alexander, of Old Court, Cork 

1874 Glasgow, R. Bruce Robertson, of Mont- 

grueuau, Kilwinuiug 

1867 Glegg, John, Factor, Millikeu House, 
Johnstone 

1873 Glen, James, Rosebank, Luss 

1872 Glen, James, Stronafyne, Arrochar 

1847 Glen, John, late Merchant, Edinburgh 
1860 Glen, Robert R, Banker, Linlithgow 
1853 Glen, Thomas, Thornhill, Paisley 

1869 Glendinniug, Alex., Hatton Mains, Ratho 
1849 Glendinning, George, Hatton Mains, 
Ratho 

1873 Glendinning, Geo. P., Dalmeny Park, 

Edinburgh 

1869 Glendinning, G. R., Hatton Mains, 
Ratho 

1874 Glendiiming, James P., Eawfarm, Mid- 

Calder 

1848 Glendinning, Peter, Dalmeny Park, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1878 Gloag, Wm. Ellis, of Kincaimey, 6 Heriot 

Row, Edinburgh 
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1859 Glover, Andrew, Lanrick Castle, Donne 1869 Gmliani, GeorRo, Oaklmnk, liniiRtown 
1873 Goddard, H. K, Belsay, Newoastle-on- 1^5 Graliam, H., Auckland, New Aalaiid 
3]*yiie —Lw Meitiheo* 1827 Ovahivin, JatucH {Into of Luitolito'wu)^ 

1877 Goff, Dr Bnice,Woodlea,Botliwell Toronto, Canada , i 

1873 Gold, Joseph, Murthly Farm, Perth 1818 Graham, James Maxlime, iff (.(jJloipiJwy,, 


Life Meinh&i* 1827 O' 

1877 Golf, Dr Bme, Woodlea, Botliwell ^ ^ 'J 

1873 Gold, Joseph, Murthly Farm, Perth 1848 Oj 

1865 Goldie, R. G. M., 3 Comely Green Place, 1 

Edinburgh 1851 G 

1874 Goodbranil, Jas, H., Culnaha, Nigg, 1863 G 

Boss-shire 1864 G 

1875 Gordon, Adam Hay, of Mayen and 1852 G 

A.. _ A 


’ 18,51 Graham, James, Parcolstowii, Lmigiown 
■, 1863 Graham, James, late of Ht)Mthbiir, Paisley 


Avochie, Himtly 

1876 Gordon, Alex. Morrison, of Newton, 
Insch, Aberdeen 

1875 Gordon, Arthur Newton Forbes, of Bayne, 
Pitcaple 

1866 Gordon, Chris., late Cannerie, Parton 


Graham, James, Myothill, Dmmy 
Graham, John, of Shaw, Lnekorbio 


1865 Graham, Paul, Brooke's Club, St »lamos 
Street, London 

1873 Graham, Robert Q., Riirnfoot-on.E#lc, 
Longtown 

1834 Graham, Col. William, of Mowaknovro,. 
Ecclefecban 


1873 Gordon, Carlos Pedro, of Wardhouse, 1871 Graham, William, Easter Oiipixtb, Dtm- 
lusch, Aberdeenshire held , ^ i 

1876 Gordon, Charles, of Hallmyre, Lamancha 1876 Graham, Wm., Wheatltinds, Cramonil 


1860 Gordon, David A., late of Culvennan, 
Castle-Bouglas 

1860 Gordon, George, Land Surveyor, Eldn 


Bridge 

1869 Graham, Wm. C., Elongall Villa, Black* 
heath, London 


1873 Gordon, Captain Geo. G,, Mutown of 1833 Graham, W. Stiiding, of Airth, Laibert 
Kilravock, Naim 1873 Grahamo, James, Western Club, Gltis- 


1875 Gordon, Graham, Middlecote House, 
Amport, Andover 


1861 Granger, John, Pitour, Conpar-Angus 


1860 Gordon, Henry, Sheriff-Clerk, Moatbrae, 11854 Ghant. Sir Arclul, of Monymusk, Bart., 
Dumfries 1 Aberdeen 

1872 Grant, A^ Ardkinglas, Caimdow 


1876 (jrordon, Heury, of Manar, Inverurie 
1868 Gordon, Henry WoWge, of Hallhead, 1862 Grant, Charles, nazelbrae, Glen Urqu* 


Essebnont, Ellon 

1877 Gordon, James, Oastle-Douglas 
1874 Gordon, James A., of Arabella, Udale, 
Invergordon 

1838 Gordon, John, of Aitkenhead, Cathcart 


1868 Grant, D. R. Lyall, of Hingsford, Aber* 
deen 

1858 Grant, Francis William (Monymusk), 40' 
I Pall Mall, London 


1870 Gordon, John ^te Culraven, Kirkoud- 1869 Grant, Captain Frederick G. Forsyth, of 

bright), America Bcclesgreig, Montrose 

1871 Gordon, John, of Craigniyle, Torphins 1876 Grant, George, Glenfarolass, Ballindal- 

1875 Gordon, John, Balmuchy, Feam loch 

1831 Gordon, John Taylor, Bellevue Cottage, 1874 Grant, George, Polio, Invergordon 

Ayr 1859 Gb.x.nt, Sir George Macphersoii, of Bailing 


1876 Gordon, Peter 6., Nevie, Glenlivet, Bal- 
lindalloch 

1846 Gordon, Robert Macartney, of Battra, 
Elleubank, Kirkcudbright 
1870 Gordon, Robt, Wm., Only Grounds, 
Rugby 


dallocb, Bart., Ballindallooh 
1876 Grant, George Smith, Auchorachjiu, Glon- 
livet, Ballindallooh 

1823 Grant, Rev. James, D.C,L., D.D., 15- 
Palmerston Place, Ediiiburgli— 

(o (/i.e Society 


1863 Gordon, Tlioinas Dempster, late of Bal- 1865 Grant, Lieut.-C oT. tlie TIon. JamoH 


maghie, Castle-Douglas 


Ogilvie, of Grant, Mayiie IJousis, Elgin 


1876 Gordon, William, Auohallater, Braemar 1871 Grant, John, Invorlaidiian, (Jan* Bridge 
1876 Gordon, William, of Threave, Castle- 1876 Grant, John, Banker, Methli('.l< 


Douglas 

1879 Gordon, Sir William, of Earlston, Baii;., 
Kirkcudbright 

1876 Gossip, William, Park, New Machar 


1865 Onmt, John, 57 South Guildry Stre(‘i, 
Elgin 

1879 Grant, John, Mains of Ad vie, Ad vie, 
Craigellachie 


1866 Gough, Wm., Land Agent, Wykeham, 1879 Grant, John Sinclair, TullymetjBalliuluig 


York 

1871 Goulding, W., North Wall, Dublin 
1871 Gourlay, Robert Conning, Ajbrack, Whit¬ 
horn 


1853 Grant, Keimeth, Dingwall 
1862G1UNT, Lieut.-Gwi. Sir Patrick, CI.C.B., 
Clielsea Hospital 

1841 Grant, Robert, of Driimitmor, Rhytiie 


1860 Gowans, James, Rockville, Napier Road, 1842 Grant, Robert, Bookseller, 107 Ib’inces 


Edinburgh 


Street, Ediiibui’gh 


.IliUiUUUiUU 

1868 Grsftiue, Robert, of Garvock, Perthshire 1878 Grant, Thomas B., “The Farm,’' Marl 

"tOwO _1_ ____j. •mi •% i ' i ’ 


1873 Graham, Alexander, Blackwater, Kilmal¬ 
colm 


borough Street, Dublin 
1846 Grant, Tlios. Macphersoii, of Oraigo 

lOffM n _ ± _ '»% .I ..r 


1881 Graham, A. G. Maxtone, yr. of Culto- 1874 Grant, Major William, Drumbuiv, Glen. 


quhey, Perth 


TJrquhart, Inveriioss ' 


1879 Graham,DanielMorgan,Auctioneer,Forfar 11862 Grant, William, Wester Alves, Fmw. 
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Admitted 

1874 Grant, Colonel W. L., Borgio House, Farr, 
Tliurao 

1829 Graasiclc, John, 21 Ferryhill Place, Aber¬ 
deen 

1878 Gray, Adam, jun., Ingleston of Borgue, 
• Kiticcudbright 

Alex., Tanlawhill, Langholm 
Andrew, West Plean, Stirling 
1880 Gray, C. W.. of Carse Gray, Forfar 

1879 Gray, M. A. Stuart, of Gray and Kinfauns, 

19 Manor Place, Edinburgh 

1880 (R: ■ ■ " ■" 


1868 Gray, James, Seedsman, Craigs, Stirling 
1871 Gray, James, Kirkton of CoUace, Bal- 
beggie, Perth 

1871 Gray, John, Merchant, Helensburgh 
1876 GrSy, John, 15 Exchange Square, Glasgow 

1866 Gray, Jolm, Engineer, uddingston 

1878 Gray, Robert Smith, Southfield, Dudding- 
stou 

1854 Gray, Patridc, Middle Str?.th, Falkirk 

1858 Gray, Thomas R., St Margaret’s, Chelten¬ 

ham 

1849 Gray, Wm., Southfield, Duddingston, 
Edinburgh 

1855 Gray, William, Brownrigg, North Berwick 

1874 Green, Robert, Ruthrie, Aberlour, Craigel- 

lachie 

1857 Green, William, Lynnbum, Aberlour, 
Craigellaohie 

1873 Oreeidoes, Alex., Summerhill, Campbel¬ 
town 

1867 Greenshields, James, West Town, Lesma- 

hagow 

1876 Greenshields, Thomas A,, Stonehill, 

Abington 

1854 Gregory, Alex, Allan, Corn Merchant, 
Inverness 

1833 Gregory^ Arthur Thomas, late of Buch- 
romb, Dufftown 

1875 Gregory, John, Westoe, South Shields 
1871 Greig, David (John Fowler & Co.), Leeds 

1868 Greig, George (Harvieston, Stonehaven), 

1 India Buildings, Edinburgh 
1870 Greig, J. A. (Messrs Dickson & Son, 
Beeclsmen, Hanover Street), Edinburgh 
1873 Greig, James Booth, Laurencekirk 

1877 Greig, Jolm, Fountain House Works, 

Fountaiubriflge, Edinburgh 

1869 Greig, Peter M., 66 luverloith Row, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1877 Greig, Robert M., Fountain House Works, 
Fountainbridge, Edinburgh 
1852 Greig, Thomas, of Glencarse, Perth 

1880 Greig, Thomas Crabb, Rephad, Stranraer 
1861 Greig, T. Watson, Newton House, Glen¬ 
carse, Perth 

1854 Grey, Geo. A., Millfield Hill, Wooler 

1881 Grier, W. F., 55 Bath Street, Glasgow 
1880 GttiBRSON, Sir A. D., of Lagg, Bart., 

Dumfries 

1851 Grierson, J., Little Kirkland, Haugh of 
TJrr, Dalbeattie 

1860 Grierson, J., Lansdowne Villa, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1859 Grierson, Joseph, Breooh, Castle-Douglas 


Admitted 

1860 Grierson, Robert, West Maias, Mouswald, 

Dumfries 

1859 Grierson, Wm., Tors, Oastle-Douglas 

1872 Grieve, Archd., Albyrigg, Canonbie 
1878 Grieve, Ohas. John, Branxholm Park, 

Hawick 

1867 Grieve, D., Blackberry Hill, Whitburn 

1878 Grieve, Gilbert, Minnydow, Kirkpatrick- 

Durhaim Dalbeattie 

1873 Grieve, James, Borthwickbrae Burnfoot, 

Hawick 

1879 Grieve, James, Langlees, Tonyburn 

1858 Grieve, John, Castles, Dalmally 

■“39 Grieve, John, Balmoral Hotel, Princes 
Street, Edinburgh 

1877 Grieve, John, Merchant, North Berwick 

1859 Grieve, Michael, Callander 
1857 Grieve, Robert, Auch, Tyndrum 

1857 Grieve, Robert, Edralaichdach, Trossachs, 

Callander 

1861 Grieve, Walter, Cattleshiel, Dunse 
1854 Grieve, William, Skelfhill, Hawick 

1858 Grigor, James D., Wester Alves, Forres 
1847 Grigor, John, Nurseries, Forres 

1871 Grimond, Alex. D., of Gleucricht, Blair¬ 

gowrie 

1872 Guild, Andrew, Rhoders, Alva 

1868 Guild, J as., Balgone Bams, N orth Berwick 

1874 Guild, James Lyon, Abbey, North Berwick 

1868 Guild, James W^ie, 0. A., Glasgow 
1881 Guild, Thomas, Herdhill, Kirriemuir 
1877 Gulland, Wm. John, Monkton Hall, 

Musselburgh 

1856 Gulstom Allan Jas., of Dirleton, Llanga- 
dock, Carmarthenshire 

1858 Gunn, Alexander:, Dale, Halkirk, Thurso 

1866 Gunn, Alexander, Dornoch 
1889 Gunn, James, Sibster, Wick 

1849 Gunn, Marcus, Culgower, Loth, Suther¬ 
land 

1875 Gunn, Wm., Strathpeffer, Dingwall 
1854 Guthrie, David, Banker, Stranraer 

1857 Guthrie, Robert, Orossbum, Troon - 
1874 Gwyer, Cecil F., Edinburgh 

1834 Gwynne, Alban Tliomas James, of Mon- 
achty, Cardigan 

1857tHADDiNGTOiT, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Tyninghame, Prestonkirk 
1857 Haddoii, Andrew, Honeybum, Hawick 

1880 Haddon, Walter, Solicitor, Hawick 
1880 Haddon, P.M., St Mary,Orton, Fochabens 
1854 Hadwen, S., of Balblair, Bonar Bridge 

1869 Hagart, James Valentine, W.S., 140 

Princes Street, Edinburgh 
1871 Plaggart, Peter, Keltneybum, Aberfeldy 
1874 Plaig, Archd. R., Quarryford, Gifford 
1869 Haig, Hugh V., Cameron House, Windy- 
gates 

1874 Haig, James Richard, of Blairhill, Stirling 

1875 Haig, J. W., of Dollarfield, Dollar 

1869 Haig, W. H. (Cameron House, Windy- 
gates), 42 Palmerston Place, Edinbui^gh 

1867 Haig, William (late North Street, St 

Andrews), Australia 

1861 Haiu, David (late Dmmrack, Crail), 
Canada 

1871 Hain, Tliomas, Balmullo, Leuchars, Fife 
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Lid of Mmlm of the 


Admitted 

1870 Earning, J. J., Skipmyre, LochmalDen 

1877 Hair, Ivie, Camwath 

1859 Haldane, Koliert, Femielee, Galashiels 
1864 Halkett, Jas., Auchentoncler, Insch 

1864 Halkett, Lieut.-Col. John Oraigio, of 

Cramond, Edinburgh 

1876 Hall, Alexander H., Campfield, Banchory 

1873 Hall, Allan, Ardmaddy, Basdale, Oban 

1865 Hall, Andrew, of Calrossie, Tain 

1878 Hall, Sir Basil F., of Dimglass, Bart., 

Cockbumspath 

1874 Hall, George Ross, Invergordon 

1868 Hall, James, 33 Frederick Street, Aberdeen 

1875 Hall, James M., of Tangy and Killean, 

Fjllean House, Tayinloan 

1874 Hall, John, Tomioh, Invergordon 

1877 Hall, Robm, Felton, Dolphinton 

1877 Hall, William, Linton Cottage, Penicuik 
1877 Hall, Thomas Farmer (Thomas Fanner 
& Co.), Bunster House, Mark Lane, 
London, B.C. 

1867 Hallen, J. H. B., L.R.O,S.B., Staff-Vei 

Surgeon, H.M. Bombay Army 

1868 Halley, George, New Mills, Oiilross 
1870 Halley, John, Dornoch Mills. Crieff 
1865 Halliday, Thomas, Rosehall Foundry, 

Haddington 

1877 Halliday, Thomas Scott, Administrator* 
GeneraPs Office, Georgetown, Demerara 
ISdSfHAKiLTON & Bbakbon, His Grace the 
Duke of, K.T. 

1868 Hamilton, Claude Hamilton, Preston 

Hall, Dalkeith 

1861 Hamilton, Daniel, 66 Hutchison Street. 
Glasgow 

1875 Hamilton, Gavin, of Auldtown, Lesniaha- 

1869 Hamilton, .George, Ardendee, Kirkcud¬ 

bright 

1876 Hamilton, George, of Skene, Skene House, 

Skene, Aberdeen 

1853 Hamilton, Hugh, of Pinmore, Girvan 
1865 Hamilton, James, Wallace Bank, Kilmar¬ 
nock 

1869 Hamilton, J. B. B. Baillie, of Amprior. 
Cambusmore, Callander 

1869 Hamilton, James, Woolfords, Camwath 

1870 Hamilton, John, Coneuish, Tyndrum 
1839 Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. John, of Sundrum 

Ayr 

1872 Hamilton, John, Banker, Lesmahagow 
1880 Hamilton, John Alex. (Hamilton an< 

Crichton), 41 George Street, Edinburgh 
1846 Hamilton, John Buchanan, of Leny, Cal 
lander 

1857 Hamilton, John G. Carter, M.P., of Dal- 
sell, Motherwell 

1855 Hamilton J. B. (late Bumhouse, Cam¬ 
wath), London 

1870 HamiIiTOS, The Hon. R. B., Langton 

Dunse 

1871 Hamilton, Robt., Denmarkfield, Redgorto 

1873 Hamilton, Robert, 29 St James Squar< 

Edinburgh 

1877 Hamilton, Thomas, Poniel, Douglas 
Lanarkshire 

18^8 Hamilton, Thomas, Brick and Tile Mam 
facturer, Carluke 


871 Hamilton, William, Douinarklield, Red* 

gorton 

864 Hamilton, Wm., of Cainis, Mid-Cnlder 

874 Hamilton, William Cameron, Baltasound, 

Unst ♦ 

859 Hamilton, Wm. F., OalhHularii*urkfl!M- 
kirk 

880 Hamilton, Wm. Sloan, SprinjjSihU^, Kil* 
nmmock 

872 Handyside, J. B., Fenton, Dr<im 

875 Handyside, Thomas, 10 Leonard Bank, 

Perth 

843 Handyside, W., 11 Claremont Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

.872 Hannan, J. D., Tayport Estates Office, 
Dundee 

858 Haunay, John, Gavenwood, Banff 
.876 Hannay, Robert, Bournemouth, Torcpiay 
.871 Hordie, Chas.. Primrose, Dunfei^lilino 
.870 Hardie, David, Priesthaugh, Hawick 
875 Hardie, Edmund W., Lochor ironse, 
Bridge of Weir 

1851 Hardie, George, Australia 
1878 Hardie, John, jun., Mull of Galloway, 
Stranraer 

1861 Hardie, Robert, Harrietfield, Kelso 

1863 Hardie, W. H., Bo’Mains, Linlithgow 
1878 Hare, Lieut.-Col., Philpston House, 

Wiuchburgh 

1880 Harkness, Walter Irvine, Shaws, Ettrick, 
Selkirk 

1873 Harley, D., Hillwood Cotta^, Batho 

1853 Harper, Frank, Torgorm, Dtogwall 
1876 Harper, Frank Vogan, Bridgend, Linlith¬ 
gow 

1880 Ha^er, John, Factor, Traquair, Imior- 
leithen 

1867 Harper, Joseph, Snawdon, Gifford 
1871 Harper, William, Sherilfhall Mains, Dal¬ 
keith 

1864 Harris, Richard H.,Eamhill, Forres 
1871 Harris, Wm,, Innkeeper, Alyth 
1867 Harris, Wm., Tiriuio, Atierfeldy 

1864 Harrison, George, 17 Whitehouse Tumiue, 
Edinburgh 

1880 Harrison, George H., 3 Warrender Park 
Road, East 

1846 Harrop, I. Wortliington, Now Znaland 

1869 Hart, J. Christine, Borrostoiio, Kincardine 

O’Neil 

1873 Hart, William, Pothill, Auchterardcr 
1850 Harvey. Geo., Whittinghame Mains, l*roH- 

tonkirk 

1876 Harvey, George Thomson, Abordecu Lime 
Co., Aberdeen 

1854 Harvey, J. H., Pitgersio, Fovorau, Ellon 
1852 Harvie, Rev. W., of Brownlee, C/irliiko 
1860 Hathom, John Fletcher, of Cnstlewigg, 

Whithorn 

1875 Haughton, Wm. Hoghton, Factor, Craig- 
owan, Kilmarnock 

1875 Hay, Alexander, 16 Duke Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1864 Hay, Alex., Byres, Fochabers 

1870 Hay, Alex., Easter Cultmalundio, PeHh 

1874 Hay, Alex. Penrose, Riverdale, InverucHS 
1862 Hay, Col. A. S. Leith, of Kannea, CJL, 

Leith Hall, Kennetlimont 
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Admitted 

1865 Hay, C., Ar(ll)cg, Islay, Greenock 

1862 Hay, Colonel Hnunnioncl, of Seggieden, 
• l*ortli 

1841 Hay, Geo. W. (of Whiterigg), Sudbury 
1862 Hay, Cajytain J. G. Baird, of Belton, Bun- 
biP 

1862 Hay, James, 28 Queen Street, Edinburgh 

1858 Hny, Jns., jun., Little Ythsio, Tarves 
1878 Hay, James Tonner, of Wliitmuir, Sel¬ 
kirk 

1878 Hay, James S., Clydesdale Bank, Falkirk 
1878»Hay, James Francis Balrymple, yr. of 
Park Place, Auchendoon, Newton- 
• Stewart 

1848 Hay, Sir J. 0. Balrymple, of Park Place, 
Bart., M.P,, Glenluee 

1867 Hay, Sir Robert, of Haystoun, Bart., 

Kingsmeadows, Peebles 
1869 Itey, Wm., 17 Hill Street, Edinburgh 
1876 Hayman, John, Bumfries House Mains, 
Cummock 

1872 Hazle, Alex., of Blackcraig, Brumburle 

House, Maybole 

1876 Hector, Andrew Edward, Collyhill, In¬ 
verurie 

1871 Heggie, Henry, Mains of Beath, Cross¬ 
gates 

1871 Hegme, Robert B., West End House, 
Kirkcaldy 

1871 Helton, Andrew, of Barnick Tower, 
Perth 

1869 Henderson, Adam, Grange, Bumfermline 

1887 Henderson, Alex., Longniddry 

1847 Henderson, Alex., of Stemster, Thurso 

1873 Henderson, A. W., Airthrey Paper Mills, 

Bridge of Allan 

1874 Henderson, A. W., of Bilbster, Wick 
1847 Henderson, Charles J., Coltbridge Hall, 

Murrayfield, Edinburgh 
1854 Henderson, Bavid, of Abbotrule, Bon- 
chester Bridge 

1878 Henderson, G. B. Clayhills, Commander 
R.N., Invergowrie, Bundee 
1860 Henderson, George, Garroch, Bumfries 

1863 Henderson, Jas., Mintokaims, Hawick 

1860 Henderson, Jas., Kellosido, Sanquhar 
1839 Henderson, J., W.S., Banker, Thurso 
1850 Henderson, John, Byres, Haddington 

1876 Henderson, John (Courtestown of Leslie, 

Insch), 46 Castle. Street, Edinbuigh 

1859 Henderson, John, 2 Bean Bank TeiTace, 

Edinburgh 

1877 Henderson, Jn.,Loi^iddry, East Lothian 

1878 Henderson, John, &t Elrington, Hay- 

don Bridge—Fm Life Member. 

1874 Henderson, Richard, The Grange, Kirk¬ 
cudbright—i'Yee Life Member. 

1868 Henderson, Robert, Whins Road, Alloa 
1880 Henderson, Robert, East Gordon, Gordon, 

Berwickshire 

1854 Henderson, Thos., 6 Saville Road, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1861 Henderson, W., Milltown, Coupar-Angus 
1877 Henderson, Wm., of Bedford, Linlithgow 

1862 Hendrie, John, of Larbert, Stirlingshire 

1866 Hendrie, John, Builder, Inverness 

1874 Henry, John, S.S.O., 29 Rutland Square, 
Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1863 Hepburn, J., Preston Mains, Prestonkirk 

1876 Hepburn, James, Spittal, Keithhall, In¬ 

verurie 

1877 Hepburn, John, Pitcairn, Lochgelly 

1879 Hepburn, Jn., Seedsman, Bunfc 

1837 Hepburn, Sir Thos. Buchan, of Smeaton, 
Bart., Prestonkirk 

1881 Herbertson, Robert H., Fans, Earhton 

1876 Herdman, Beniamin A., Falldand Wood, 

Falkland 

1877 Herdman, George, Fordel, Dalkeith 
1878tHEBRiBS, Right Hon. Lord, Everingham 

Park, York 

1853 Herries, Alexander Young, of Spottes, 16 
Heriot Row, Edinburgh 
1877 Herron, W., Town-Clerk, Renfrew 
1857 Hewat, Richard, Writer, Castle-Bougltw 

1862 Hewetson, J., Auchenbainzie, Thornhill 
1870 Hewetson, Joseph, Balterson, Newton- 

Stewart 

1870 Hiddleston, John, Braehead, Balswlutoii, 
Bumfries 

1863 Higgins, Robi, Ninewar, Prestonkirk 
1861 Hill, Alex., of Stonywynd, Boarliills, St 

AndiHiWS 

1873 Hill, Arthur James (Theodore Jones, Hill, 

& (3o.), Accountant, 36 Lansdowne Roa<l, 
London W .—Life M&i)iber. 

1877 Hill, Bavid, Upper Magus, St Andrews 
1847 Hill, Jas. Lawson, W. S., 26 Heriot Kow, 
Edinburgh 

1861 Hill, James, Bradeston,Meigle 

1860 Hill, John, Oarlowrie, Cmmond Bridge 

1868 Hill, John, Whitehill, Rose well 
1881 Hill, John, Langside, Kennoway 

1851 Hill, Robt., Navidale, House, Helmsdale 

1874 Hill, Robert Robertson, Navidale House, 

Helmsdale 

1863 Hilson, George, jun,, Solicitor, Jedburgh 
1860 Hilton, Henry, of Fairgirth, Dalbeattie 

1875 Hindmarsh, Ohas., Land Agent, 17 Bridge 

Street, Workington 

1869 Hislop,John, Goatfield, Haddington 

1862 Hobkirk, Jas., Broadhaugh, Hawick 

1880 Hodge, John, Lochill, Maucliliue 

1877 Hodgson, John W., Flatt, Kirkbampton 

Carlisle 

1860 Hog, Thos. A., of Newliston, Kirkliston , 

1863 Hogarth, George, Warren, Salisbury 
1842 Hogarth, George, Banker, Cupar Fife 

1863 Hogg, Henry, Symington Mains, Stow 

1876 Hogg, Robert, Victoria Place, Shawlauds, 

Glasgow 

1859 Hogg, Robert, Rosemay, Leadbuiii 

1864 Hogg, Thomas, Hope Park, Hillhouse, 
Coldstream 

1880 Hogg, Thomas, Lewnishope, Selkirk 
1880 Hoggau, Andrew, Jun, Camphill, Glaa- 

1873 Holliday, Jonathan, Waver* Teirace, 
Abbey Town, Carlisle 

1878 Holliday, Wm., Pelntho West Hoxrse, 

Abbey Town, Carlisle 

1878 Holliday, Wm., Plnmbland Mill, Aspa- 
tria, Caxlislo 

1875 Holm, John, Jaapston, Neilston 
1880 H(mM, The Hon. Matthew, Awanioa, 
Otago 
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List of Memhen of the 


Admitted 

1879 Holmes, Win., Fiillarton Street, Trvine 
1874 Holst, Christian, Cliamberiain to His Ma¬ 
jesty Oscar n., and Norwegian Court 
Pay]iiasto]'"“J7f^»<^mry AsmciaU 

1813fHoMM, Eight Hon. tins Earl of, Tho 
Hirsel, Coldstrenni 

1830 Home, David Milne, of Milnograden, 

Coldstream 

1874 Horae, David Milne, of Wedderhum, 

M.P., 38 Queensgate Terraco, London 
1819 Home, Francis, Bellsyde, Linlithgow 

1831 Home, G. H. M. Binning, of Argaty, 

Doune 

1858 Hood, Archibald, Rosewell, Lasawade 
1878 Hood, David, Balgreddan, Kirkcudbright 
1857 Hood, James (late Newmains, Preston- 

kirk), Australia 

1880 Hood, James, Cove, Cockburnspath 

1859 Hood, John, Townhead, Cockburnspath 

1875 Hood, Robert, of Sunnyside, M.D., 6 

Salisbury Road, Edinburgh 
1854 Hood, T,. Coldstream Mains, Coldstream 

1877 Hood, William, The Cove, Oockburns- 

path 

1878 Elope, Alex,, Chapel on Leader, Barlston 
1880 Hope, Alex., Cleveland Cottge, Middleton 

in Teesdale, Darlington 
1869 Hope, Alex. P., Oxwell Mains, Dimhar 

1832 Hope, Sir Archibald, of Pinkie, Bart., 

Musselburgh 

1877 Hope, Hon. Charles, of Bridge Castle, 
Bathgate 

1865 Hope, Henry W., of Luffness, Drem 
1868 Hope, Admiral Sir James, of Carriden, 
G.C.JB., Bo’ness 

1847 Hope, James, Duddingston, Edinburgh 

1848 Hope, Jas„ of Belmont, W.S., 42 Char¬ 

lotte Square, Bdinbuigh 

1877 James Edward, Belmont, Murray- 

1878 Hope, John David, New Club, Edinburgh 
1878 Hope, John Wilson, 2 Daniaway Street, 

Edinburgh 

»1859 Hope, Wuliam P., Leith 
1878 Hope, William James, Duddingston, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1871 Horn, John, of Thomanean, Milnathort 

1864 Homcastle, Henry, Wlutemoor, Ollerton, 

Newark 

1881 Home, Edward William, of Stirkoke, 
Caithness 

1851 Home, T. E. 0., W.S., 19 Grosvenor 
Street, Edinburgh 

1880 Horne, Thomas, jnn., 19 Grosvenor Street, 
Edinburgh 

1878 Hom.sby, James (R. Hornsby & Sons), 
Spittalgate Ironworks, Grantham 
1853 Hosack, William, Barcaldine, Ledaig 
1877 Houldsworth, Arthur, Springfield House, 
Lasswade 

1865 Houldsworth, Henry, jnn., Glasgow 
1868 Houldsworth, James, of Coltness, Wishaw 
1865 Houldsworth, J. M., Cairick House, Ayr 
1857 Houldsworth, Joseph Henry, Glasgow 

1872 Houldsworth, Walter J,, ColtuessHouse, 

Wishaw. 

1857 Houldsworth, William, Glasgow 

Houston, John, Overlaw, Kirkcudbright 


Admitted 

1878 Houston, John, Tho Hill, Castlu-Dougliw 
1875 Houstoun, George L,, of Johnstone, John* 
stone, Rimfrewsliiro 

1877 Houatonn, Michael Henry, of BceebhiU, 
Haddington » 

1873 Houstoun, Robert A., of 
Haddington 

1854 Houstoun, Wm., of KiiitradvvtJl, Golspie 
1859 Howard, James, M,P. (J, & F. llowaril), 
Bedford 

1865 Howatson, Charles, ofGlonbuck, Lanark 

1875 Howatsou, John L., Becks, Ijanghohfi 

1876 Howatson, W. M, S., Oarakeoeli, Patna,. 

Ayrshire ^ 

1865 Howden, John, late Seedsman, Inverness 

1864 Howden, John, Overseer, Nether Braco,. 

Perthshire 

1854 Howe, Alexander, W.S., 17 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh ^ 

1863 Howie, H. Brown, North Plazelrigg, Bel* 
ford, Northumberland 
1863 Howie, James, Haddon, Kelso 
1857 Howie, John, Hurlford, Kilmarnock 

1879 Howie, William, Finnochbog, Iiivorkip 
1862 Hozier, W. W., of Nowlands, MaulMa 

Gostle, Carluke 

1853 Hnbbach, Joseph, Liverpool 

1865 Hudspith, Wm., Green Orolt, Halt* 

whistle 

1877 Hughan, Peter H., Cults, Whithorn 
1838 Hughan, Tliomas, of Airds 
1872 Qeorga Middleton 

1875 Hugonin, R., Kinmylies House, Inverness 
1857 Huie, James, Durry, Campbeltown 

1869 Hume, Archibald, of Auchendolly, Dal¬ 
beattie 

1880 Hume, David, Barrelwell, Brechin 

1871 Hume, George T., late Sunlawshill, Kelso- 
1869 Hume, John, Balminner, Arbroath 
1840 Hume, P. Hallyburton, late Lawfiold, 
Cockburnspath 

1879 Hunt, Arthur E, Brooke (B.A., Trin. 
Col., Cara.), Peers Court, Diusley, Glou- 
cestershire—i^Vi’c Life Mmher 

1859 Hunt, James Alex., of Pittcuorieff, Logitv 
Dunfermline 

185.5 Hunter, Alex., Nuthcrahiel, llatho 

1876 Hunter, Capt. Alexander C., of I'ilhu’y 

and Anchiries, Abordoeii 
1867 Hunter, David, Guiltre«hill, May bole 

1860 Hunter, Evan Alan, W.8., 121 Princes 

Street, Edinburgh 

1861 Hunter, Herbt., of Biirnhojid, Lockorbie 
1876 Hunter, Jairie.s, of Antojisliill, CoIdstmiiU' 
1857 Hunter, James, Coplawhill, StrathbmigO). 

Glasgow 

1852 Hunter, James, of Glonapp, Ncwmain». 
House, Newmaina 

1879 Hunter, James, Timber Bush, Loilh 

1876 Hunter, John, Confmuierland, Leochcl* 
Cushnie 

1864 Hunter, John, Dipplo, Fochabers 
1875 Hunter, John, Nethorshiol, Mid-Calder 

1877 Hunter, John, jun., Woodhall Mains, 

Juniper Greou 

1871 Hunter, Patrick, Argaith, Perth 
1879 Hunter, Major Patrick, of Auchterardcit 
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Adnilttca 

1878 Himtor, Thoniaa, Maybolo 

1862 Hunter, Bobt., 10 Ainalio Place, EtUn- 
burgh 

1800 Hunter, William, Craighead, Abiiigton 
187jj^JtHijgerj •Williiuii, Orawl'ordton Lodge, 

1SG3 Hniiter, William B., North Berwick 

1867 Hunter, William, Maohribeg, Campbel¬ 
town 

1872 Huktly, Moat Noble the Marquis of, 
Aboyne Castle, Aboyne 

1869 Husband, Eobert, Gellet, Dunfermline 
1838 Hutchinson, Jas., Merchant, Glasgow 
18o7 Hutchison, James, Mouswald Farm, Dum¬ 
fries 

1880 Hutchison, Graham, of Balmaghie, Castle- 
Douglas 

1872 IMcliison, James Thomas, 12 Douglas 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

1879 Hutchison, John Wm., of Edinghame, 
Argronnon, Castle-Douglas 

1871 Hxitohison, Eobt, Merchiston Avenue, 
Edinburgh 

1860 Hutchison, Eobt., Braehead, Kirkcaldy 

1858 Hutcldson, E., of Oarlowrie, 29 Chester 

Street, Edinburgh 

1875 Hutchison, Thomas, Bellheld, Dudding- 
ston 

1870 Hutchison, Thomas, Broomhill, Loan- 
head 

1868 Hutton, Arthur, Comlongau Castle, 

Annan 

1878 Hutton, James, Charter House, Blaxwell- 
towu, Dumfries 

1859 Hyndman, Henry C., of Springside, 6 

South Park Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow 
1870 Hyslop, And,, Auohenreoch, Dalbeattie 

1880 Hyslop, Wm., Clenries, Sanquhar 

1880 Irarie, James S., Somerset Villa, Perth 
1878 Imrie, John L., Blackhill, Maryhill, Glas¬ 
gow 

1855 Inch, John, West Mains, Liherton 

1878 Inch, John, Howhurn, Walston, Biggar 
1877 Inch, Eobert, 1 Victoria Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1870 Inch, Thomas, Gilkerscleueh, Abington 

1869 Inglis, Alex. Wood, yr, of Glencorse, 30 

Abercromby Place, Edinburgh 
1864 Inglis, George, Drou, Cupar Fife 

1879 IngllH, George, of Nowmore, Invergorden 
1847 Inglis, Harry Maxwell, of Loganbank, 

81 Abercromby Place, Edinbur^i 

1866 Inglis, Lieut.-Col. Hugh, of Kingsmills, 

Inverness 

1852 IjroLW, Right Hon. John, of Glencorse, 
Xjord Justice-General, 30 Abercromby 
Place, Edinburgh 

1860 Inglis, John, Junction Steam Mills, Leith 
1857 Inglis, John, of Eedhall 

1864 Inglis, Jolm, Kepdarroch, Gargunnock 

1865 Inglis, Peter, East Pilton, Perry Road, 

Edinburgh 

1877 Inglis, Peter, Holyrood Palace, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1877 Inglis, Robert, Lovestone House, Girvan 

1867 Inkson, Patrick, Kinnermony, Craigel- 

lachie 


Admitted 

1876 Inkson, Thomas P., Kinermouy, Craigel- 
lachie 

1840 Innes, Alex., of Eaeraoir, Banchory 
1842 Innes, Alexander Mitchell, of Ayton 
1874 Innes, Charles, Solicitor, Inverness 
1847 limes, George Mitchell, of Bangour, 32 ■ 
Buckiimham Terrace, Edinburgh 
1847 Innes, John B., W.S., 11 Moray Place,. 
Edinburgh 

1846 Lines, Col. Thomas, of Leamey, Torphina- 

1842 Innes, Thos. S. Mitchell, of Phantassie, 

Prestonkirk 

1862 Innes, T. G. Rose, of Netherdale, Turriff 
1876 Innes, William, Hope Farm, Auchmull, 

Aberdeen 

1879 Ireland, David S., Brewer, St Andrews 

1858 Ironside^ John, Brindy, Keig, White- 

house, Aberdeen 

1859 Ironside, William, Clofriokford, Ellon 
1845 Irvine, Alex. Forbes, of Drum, Sheriff of 

Argyll, 25 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh 

1873 Irvine, George Forbes, Nigg, Ross-shire 

1869 Irvine, Walter, Grangemuir, Pittenweem 

1843 Irvine, Wm. Stewart, M.D., Oraigatin,. 

Pitlochry 

1870 Irvine, Ben., Bariidemiocli, Auldgirth, 

Dumfries 

1870Jrving, Christopher, Blaokeam, Castle- 
Douglas 

1870 Irving, John, Borland, Dunscore, Dum¬ 
fries 

1838 Irving, Jolm, London 
1869 Irving, J. Bell, of Whitehill, Lockerbie 
1872 Irving, Samuel, Carco, Kirlccoimel, San¬ 
quhar 

1878 Irving, Thos., Curriestanes, Dumfries 

1872 Jack, Gavin, North Gyle, Corstorphine 

1864 Jack, John S., Cambusdi’ennie, Stirling 

1863 Jack, M., Fe^y's Mill, Gramond Bridge 

1860 Jack, Samuel, Mersin^on, Coldstream 
1856 Jack, Robt., Banker, Motherwell 

1869 Jack, Thos., Hermiston 

1870 Jackson, Jolm, Bush, Ewes, Langholm 
1876 Jaffray, James Belmont, Unst 

1852 Jameson, Melville, Solicitor, Perth 

1880 Jamieson, Alex., 31 Barossa Place, Perth 
1858 Jamieson, David, Auchmithie Mains, Ar¬ 
broath 

1876 Jamieson, George, 34 Nether Kirkgate, 
Aberdeen 

1860 Jamieson, George Auldjo, O.A., 58 Mel¬ 
ville Street, Edinburgh 

1874 Jamieson, James Auld^jo, W.B., 14 Buck¬ 

ingham Terrace, Edinburgh 
1880 Jamieson, Jolm, 31 Barossa Place, Perth 

1865 Jamieson, Michael J., of Amgomery, Kip- 

pen, Stirling 

1874 Jamieson, Robt. J., S.S.O., Borrowstoim- 

1871 Jamieson, Thos., High Curghie, Drumore, 

Stranraer 

1875 Jamieson, Wm., of Shandon, Helensburgh 

1876 Jamieson, William T., Solicitor, An- 

1858 Jamieson, Wm. H., Mayshade, Loanhead 
1850 Jardinb, Sir Alexander, of Applegirth,. 
Bart., Jardine Hall, Lockerbie 
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AdmiM 

1846 Jardine, Andrew, of Lanrick, Doime 
1873 Jardine, Andrew, Bttllemeuoch, Helena- 
■burgli 

1878 Jarduie, Arthur Mun*ay, of Qranton, 
Moffat 

1846 Janliue, Jaa., of Larriaton, Dryfeholm, 
Lockerbie 

1854 Jardine, John, of Thorlieahope, Arkloton, 

Langholm 

1863 Jardine, Robt., of Caatlemilk, M.P., 
Lockerbie 

1877 Jardine, Wm., Bogside, Fintry, Glasgow 
1870 Jefferson, Robt, Preston Hows, "Wnite- 
haven 

1857 Jeffrey, John, Cardowan House, Miller- 
ston, Glasgow 

1876 Jeffrey, Arthur, Banks, Fyvie 

1869 Jeffrey, David, 34 Randolph Orescent, 
Edinburgh 

1859 Jeffrey, John, of Balsusney, Largo House, 
Largo 

1880 Jenkinson, A.D., 10 Princes Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1855 Jobson, William, Ashfield Yilla, Heaton, 

Newcastle 

1872 Johnson, W. R, Ramrig, Ladykirk, Ber¬ 
wickshire 

1836 Johnston, Alex., W.S., Foveian House, 
Newburgh, Aberdeen 

1852 Johnston, Alex., Hailes, Slateford 

1877 Johnston, Alexander, North Mains, Or- 

miston 

1872 Johnston, Donald, Kilbride, Easdale 
Oban 

1857 Johnston, G., M.D., Finoraigs, Newport 
1872 Johnston, Geo., Aquhorthies, Inveriuie 
1860 Johnston, James, Banker, Dumfries 
1857 Johnston, James, Huntin^on, Lauder 

1876 Johnston, James, Father Farm, Wishaw 
187 i Johnston, James, Cattle-dealer, Perth 

1878 Johnston, Jas., Lochbumie, Maryhill 

1879 Johnston, James, jun., Secretary, Orkney 

Agricultural-Society, Orphir, Orlrney 

1877 Johnston, James, Gairloch, Dumfries 

1856 Johnston, John, Banker, Bathgate 
1869 Johnston, John, Kingledoors, Biggar 

1853 Johnston, J. S., Craulinghall, Jedburgh 

1877 Johnston, Laurence (of Sands, Perth), 11 

Castle Street, Edinburgh 
1839 Johnston, Robt., Kinmundy, Skene, Aber¬ 
deen 

1860 Johnston, Lieut.-Gen., of Camsalloch. 
Oastle-Douglas 

1871 Johnston, Stewart J., Cattle-dealer. 
Perth 

1869 Johnston, Tlios., Lochhouse, Moffat 
1848 Johnston, Sir William, of Kirkhill, Gore- 
bridge 

1852 Johnston, Wm.,Writer, Bathgate 
1876 Johnston, William (late Mill of Haulker 
ton, Laurencekirk), South Africa 

1857 Johnston, William, Ranachan, Campbel¬ 

town 

1878 Johnston, Wm., of Cowhill, Dumfries 
1850 Johnstone, Christopher, Glengyle Terrace. 

1828 Johnstone, James, of Alva, Stirling 
1873 Johnstone, James, Hunterheck, Moffat 


876 Johnstone, John, Druniwhindle Muiim, 
Ellon 

„873 Johnstone, John, of Hullcatlis, Lnekerbio 

1875 Jolinstone, »Fohn, Auchoairiiic, li!i«n*n<H‘* 

kirk • . 

1859 Johnstone, John, A., ArehlmTik,^lMlhtt 
.870 Jolmstono. John Jiinu's IIojh*, or«/\nniui'* 
dale, Raoliills, Lockerbie 
1866 Johnstone, Miss Hone, of Annumlnh^, 
Marchhank Wood, Mollat 
1881 Johnstone, Michael, Arch hank, Molhjij 
1869 Jolmstoue, Robert, Polmoodie, Molhii. 

1859 Johnstone, Walter, Alton, MotlUt * 
1874 Johnstone, W* M., National Bank of 
Scotland, Cupar Fife 
1829 Jolly, David Leitch. Banker, Pfjrtli 

1862 Jones, Charles Digby, late Kilcluiinaig, 

Whitehouse, Kintyre, ^ 

1865 Joss, Alexander, Cruchie, Huntly 
1865 Joss, John, Budgnte, Cawdor, Nairn 

1873 Juckes, R. F., Ootwall, Wellington, Salop 

—AVfs Life Mmkr 

1876 Kay, Charles, Mill Farm, Gnrgunnock 

1871 Kay, Duncan James, of Driuni»urk, Dum¬ 

fries 

1864 Kay, James, Hillhead, Garginmock 

1863 Kay, John, Softlaw, Kelso 

1872 Kay, John, jun., Boftlaw, Kelso 
1867 Kay, Robt, Tuns, Minard, Iiiverary 

1871 Kay, Robt,, Linton Bankhead, Kelso 

1863 Kay, Wm., Brooraieknowe, Lasswade 
1863, Kay, Wm., Inch Farm, ICiucardine-on- 

Forth 

1879 Keay, Robert, A.ssi.stant Town-Clerk, 
Pertli 

1844 Keir, Andrew T., Chinas, Nairn 

1864 Keir, Duncan, Buchlyvie, Stirling 

1837 Keir, Patrick Small, of Kindrogan, i*it- 
lochry 

1857 Keir, Simon, Conservative Cluh, Ijondon 
1859 Keir, William, of Whitliaugh, Nuweastle- 
ton 

1876 Keith, Alexander, Clmiiolton, Ellon 
1876 Keith, Jas., Newton ol Kinmundy, Mint- 
law 

1865 Keith, Peter, Factor, Darogill ('a.stlt*, 

Wick 

1872 Kellie, John B., La<lywoll, Duhnu 

1874 Kelman,Wm., Baluagovii, Foam 
1876 Kemp, Chas., Metherchiuy, Jlutl’town 
1852 Kemp, John, Agricultural imphjmmit 

Maker, Stirling 

1879 Kennedy, Captain A. W. M. Oliirk. of 
Knockgray, Guards Club, Pull Mull, 
I^ndon S.W. 

1863 Kemmdy, David, Oastluhill, Dumfritw 

1866 Kennedy, Henry H., Rossic Castle, Mon¬ 

trose 

1859 Kennedy, Jas., of Sundaywull, Jlrandlcys, 
Sanquhar 

1874 Kennedy, John, Forester, Bulmacau, (lien 
Urquhart 

1871 Kennedy, John, Royal George Uokl, 
Perth J 

1878 Kennedy, John B„ Stenhouso, Thornhill 
1878 Kennedy, JohnGillison, Nowlands, Dum¬ 
fries 
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Aditiittcd 

1846 Kennedy, Jolin Lawson, of Knoclcnailiug, 
Dairy, Galloway 

1878 Keniio<ly, Jolin’Murray, yr. of Knoclc- 
nalliiiff, Dairy, Galloway 
ISTg.K 011110(1 j'^Tlios., Coaolibiiilflor, Kelso 
1878 Koftiody, Willitun, 89 Marino Parade, 
l^iglitoii —Ufa MmiUr 
1842 ICoTinedy, William, Oonmiission Agent, 
Glasgow 

1870 KeniKuly, Wm., Kirkland, Sanmiliar 
1874 Kennedy, Wm,, Dalinakerran, Tlioniliill 
1860 iCeniioway, Robt., Burnliead, Lasswade 

1863 Ker, E. Martin (late of Gateshaw, Moro- 
• battle, Kelso), London 

1854 Ker, Robt., of Donglaston, Milngavie 
1878 Ker, T. Ripley, yr. of Donglaston, Miln¬ 
gavie 

1864 KeiT, Abraliani, Castleliill, Durisdeor, 

'niornliill 

1878 Kerr, Arch., XIpp(?r Dormont, Lockorbio 
1869 Kerr, Janies, Locliend, Kilbirnio 

1880 Kerr, Jas. B., Commercial Bank, Kelso 

1869 Kerr, John, Brootnhouso, Corstorphiue 

1876 Kerr, John, Blountfield, Dumfnes 

1879 Kerr, John, Rossie Ochil, Bridge of Earn 

1870 Kerr, Jos., Flatts of Cargen, Dumrrie.s 
1857 Kerr, Robert, of (ihapeldonan, 9 Groat 

Stuart, Edinburgh 

1877 Kerr, Rohei't, Factor, Ballikiiirain, Kil- 

leavn 

1860 Kerr, Thomas, Whilehill, Sampihnr 
1846 Kerr, Wni. Williaiusoii, hii(i Oriel College, 
Oxford 

1876 Ken‘, William, Nowhnuso, Dabw,Aynshiro 

1878 Korr, Win., Mid-Dargavel, Dumfries 
1888 Kerr, W. S., of Ohatto, Sunlawa, Kelso 

1866 lOdd, Alexander F., East High Street,' 

1874 Ki(ld,^^Hngh, V.S., 68 Wide Bargain, 
Boston, Lincolnshiro 
1869 Kidd, Walter, Balleny, CuiTie 
1850 Kidston, Jn. P., Nym Park, Barnet, 
Herts 

1876 Kidston, Richard, 81 Great Clyde Street, 
Glasgow 

1864 Kier, M’liomas, Newlunds, Falkirk 
1H70 Kilgour, Itobcri, Junicir, Ardlin, Ellon 
18(!2 Kilpatrick, P., Stane.lillh, Matlock, Bnth 

1868 King, Charles M., Antcrtmmy Housi^, 

Milton of (Jampsio 

1864 King, David, Dumslin, New Maud 
1873 King, Duncan, 33 Fortli Street, Stirling 

1867 King, Juiuch, of Lovcrnholm, 12 (Uaro- 

mont Terraoe, Glasgow 
1872 King, Janms, West Mills, Oolinton 
1850 King, Jas. F., 8 Kieshmond Street, Glasgow 

1871 King, J. Falconer, Analytical Ohenust, 

Ohanibers Street, Edinburgh 

1869 King, Robert, Lcvernholm, Hurlet 
1878 King, William, jun., Marne, Doune 
1839 King, William, Manufacturer, Glasgow 

1868 King, Liimt.-Colonel Wm. Roas, of Ter- 

towie, Kinellar, Aberdeen 
1859 Kinimnonth, Peter, Milton, Leuclmrs 

1869 Kiklooh, Sir Alexander, of Gllmcrton, 

Bart,, Drem 

18125 KiNLOOri, Sir George, of Kinloch, Bart., 
82 Drummond Place, Edinburgh 


Admitted 

1877 Kinloch, J(^hn George Smith, yr. of 

Kinloch, 32 Drummond Pluce, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1829 Kinloch, Col John Grant, of Kilrio, 

Logie, Kirricmnir 

1862 KiNNAittD, Right Hon. Lord (Roaaio 

Priory, Incliturc), 1 Pall Mall East, 
fjondon 

1879 KiNNAiRi), The Hon. The Master of, 
Ros.sio Priory, Inchlnrc 
1873 Kiimoar, Arthur W., Stomdiaven 
1876 Kinnear, C. G. H., of Drum, 12 Gros- 
venor Crescent, Edinburgh 
1853 KiNNOuHi, Right Hon. the Earl of, 
Dupplin Castle, Perth 

1873 Kinross, Andrew, Hungryhill, Dunblane 
1876 Kinross, James, Coldstream, Laureiuic- 

Irirk 

1864 Kinross, J,, Gannochan, Braco, Perth¬ 
shire 

1871 Kinross, Tliomas, lioig, Braco, Purthsliiro 
1876 Kintokh, Riglit Hon. the Earl of, Keith 
Hall, Inverurie 

1876 Kippoti, Durlifim, of Busby, Glasgow 
1848 Kirk, John, W.S., 12C!laremoiit Ovijscent, 
Edinburgh 

1861 Kirk, Jarmn, Kaimknow, Muokliart 

1874 Kirkland, Major-GcntM'al Jolm Agmon- 

disliam Vesey, of W(‘8lor Furdcl, Mil¬ 
nathort 

1875 Kirkness, Jolm, Quoyostry, Uonsay, 

Orkney 

1860 Kirkpatrick, A., of Alliinshaw, Hamilton 

1875 Kirkpatrick, David, IJnus, Torthnrwahl 

1876 Kirkpatrick, James, Redhills, 'I'ortbor* 

warn, Dumfries 

1879 Kirkpatrick, »lam(‘H, Anctiontw, Ainmn 
1860 Kirkpatrick, SaimiuJ, West Uoucan, 
Dumfries 

1830 Kirkwood, Alexander, Medallist to tho 

Society, 9 St James Sijinire, Edinburgh 
1871 Kirkwood, Alliin, Killermont, Maryliill, 
Glasgow 

1878 Kirwau, Lionel Maitland, Bellrig, Keltrm 

Hill, Castlc-Douglas 

1879 Knight, Itobert, Jun,, V.H., Wtfodhend 

StViJet, Diiiiferinliiio 

1867 Knifjdit, Wm. Gray, ol Jordaiisiom', 

IVI(dgl(H 

1868 KnnwlcH, Tliomas, Gliein, Stonehaven 

1871 Knox, George, of Nether Mulletsheiigh, 
Mearns 

1874 Knox, Robm’t, Woodsid«i, Gamhiis, Alloa 
1879 Kyd, George (Hay k Kydh iVrtJi 

1869 Kynoeh, (hsorge, jun., isla Bank Mills, 

Keith 

1872 Kynoeh, Patrick, M.D., Gremihiw, Ber- 
wioknUiru 

1878 Loidlaw, Rohiu’t, Uodono, Selkirk 

1863 Laid lay, J. W., of Scad i flu. North Ber¬ 

wick 

1877 Laiiig, Alexander, S.S.C?., Gloiiord, Spy. 

law Road, Edinburgh ^ 

1863 Laing, Qeotgo, Wark, Goldstruam 
1866 Laing, John, Newburgh, Fife 
1866 Laing, Thomas, 17 Palm(tr.stoii Road* 

. Edinburgh 
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Admitted 

1880 Lamg, Tliomas (Little & Ballantine) Car¬ 
lisle 

1880 Laing, Walter, ManorlailL Kelso 
1874 Laing, William, Skaill, Tlmrso 

1858 Laird, Geo. W., of Denfield, Arbroath 
1842 Lamington, Bight Hon. Lord, Lamington, 

Lanarkshire 

1871 Lamont, Charles, of East Bonk, Kinross 
1850 Lamont, James, of Knockdow, Greenock 

1866 Lamont, Jn., Johns Cottage, Henderson 

Bow, Edinburgh 

1854 L’Amy, John Ramsay, of Dunkenny, 105 

Cromwell Boad, London, S.W. 

1879 Landale, Andrew, Woodmill, Anchter- 
mnchty 

1877 Landale, James, Woodmill, Auchter- 

mnchty 

1878 Landale, James, Cockhnmhill, Balemo 

1874 Landale, John, of Woodbant, Banker, 

Dunfermline 

1855 Landale, Thomas, 4 Mayfield Terrace, 

Edinburgh 

1867 Lang, Alex., Borthrickfield, Bridge of 

Weir 

1875 Lang, Alex., Gameyland, Paisley 

1849 Lan|, Hugh M., of Broadmeadows, Sel- 

1864 Lang, John, Bield, Gargunnock 
1878 Lang, Bobert J., l^oadmeadows, Selkirk 
1854 Lang, William, Glengorm, Tobermory 
1854 Langlands, James 0., Bewick, Alnwick 
1857 Latham, Patrick B., The Karnes, Lanrick 
Castle, Stirling 

1864 Latta, Mat. Bodger, Carmyle, Tolloross, 
Glasgow 

1873 Latta, William, DarmaUoch, Cumnock 

1868 Lauder, Alex, Goshen, Musselburgh 

1859 Lauder, Dewar, St Nicholas, St Andrews 

1873 Lauder, William, Locherlonr, Crieff 
1880, Laitdbrdale, The Right Hon. the Earl 

of, Thirlestane Castle, Lauder 

1877 Laurence, P., 67 Hanover Street, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1872 Laurie, John W., Mitchelston. Stow 
1848 Laurie, William Kennedy, of Woodhall, 

Castle-Douglas 

1868 Law, James, East Mains, Broxburn 

1876 Law, John, New Keig, 'TOitehouse, 

6G11 

1868 Lawes, J. B., Bothanistead, St Albans 

1874 Lawrence, James, Forres Mills, Forres 
1876 Lawrence, W, J., Gowanhill, Cortes, 

Lonmay 

1S72 Lawrie, Alex., Hardens, Dnnse 

1878 Lawrie, Jas. D., of Monkrigg, Hadding¬ 
ton 

1873 Lawrie, John, Kirklandhill, Leven 
1872 La^\Tie, Thos., Bsperston, Gorebridge 
1872 Lawrie, Thomas, Seed Merchant, Newton 

St Boswells 

1875 Lawrie, Wm., Architect, Inverness 

1863 Lawson, Alex., of Bumturk, Kettle 
1843 Lawson, Alexander, Merchant, Dimdee 

1864 Lawson, Alexander, Brae home, Elgin 
1846 Lawson, Chas., 34 Geoige Square, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1871 Lawson, Cliarles, Deebank, Cults, Aber¬ 
deen 


Admitted 

1868 Lawson, C., Ordlioad, Cluny, Aberdee 
1868 Lawson, Goo, Stoddart, BrigUion 
1859 Lawson, Henry Graham, Shoreluun Lodge, 
Shoreham, Sufisex 
1876 Lawson, James, Westertou, 

1867 Lawson, Thomas, of Carnston.tvlttrkmeh 
1879 Lawson, Thomas, Sandy ford, KuTiotimiv 
1853 Lawson, Wm,, EaHtorlield, 'rumIf 

1868 Learmonth, Lieut-CoL Alex., of Duiui, 

73 Baton Place, London 
1878 Learmonth, Donald H., Housebay, 


1880 Learmonth, George Gray, North Baijls, 

Bo’ness 

1869 Learmonth, Thomas Livingstone, of Park 
Hall, Polmont 

1881 Leask, WiUiam, Skilmafilly, Ellon 

1876 Lediugham, Alexander, Drumblnir, For- 

gue, Huntly 

1878 Lee, Alex. Henderson, of Blairhoyle, Port 
of Monteith 

1863 Lee, John, Dollar Bank, Dollar 

1877 Lee, The Hon. Lord, 26 Charlotte Square, 

Edinburgh 

1855 Lees, John, late Marvingston,‘ Hadding¬ 
ton 

1863 Lees, Bichard, Drinkstone, Hawick 

1878 Legget, Alex, Killyleoch, Dunscore, 

Dumiiles 

1864 Leishman, James, of Broomrig, Dollar 
1864 Leishman, T., 25 Park Terrace Stirling 
1858 Leitch, Arch. K.. Inchstelly, Forres 

1877 Leitch, Simon, Factor, Tankomess Hall, 

Kirkwall ’ 

1841 Leith, Alex., of Freofielcl, Glonkindio, 
Inverkindie 

1869 Leith, Major Tlionias, Westhall, Oyno 
1875 Leithhead, James, Turniodykus, Ford, 
Dalkeith 

1867 Lennie, John, Long Newton, Gifford 

1878 Lennox, The Hon. 0. S. B. IJanbury- 

Kincaid, Lennox Castle, Lenno.\*town 
1878 Lennox, David, Merchant, Dunifries 
1873 Lennox, James, Doime, ClendoughiM, 


1865 Lcny, W. Macal}>ino, of Dalswiiitrm, 
Dumfric.s 

1876 Leslie, A. F., Bratto, Keith 
1840 Leslie, G. A. Voung, of Kiniijvie., Be*!- 
ford 


1862 Lest,IK, lion, George Wnldegravo., Leslie 

House, Leslie 

1857 Tjeslie, James, Tliorii, Blairgowrio 

1873 Leslie, Robert Ct, of Dun- 

kold 

1879 iKJslie, Tliomas W,, Weltnn, Bluirgowrio 

1863 Le8.slie, James, Boghall, Linlithgow 
1879 Letham, John, East Mains, StoiiohouHo 

1864 Lidderdale, Win. H., Writer, Castlu- 

Douglas 

1858 Ligertwood, John, Sheviir-Glerk, County 

Buildings, Alierdeen 

1878 Lighthody, William, Auctioneer, Dab 
heattie 

1875 Lightfoot, Henry J.e Bhmc, Konthill 
Abbey, Sali.slmry 

1877 Liiulosay, William Fraiieis, Jiuliimngo. St 
Andrews * 
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Admitted , 

1878 Lindsay, Hugh, Meadowflatt, Tliankcr- 
ton 

•1878 Lindsay, James, Holelionso, Ponnont 
1873 Lindsay, das., Whitecastles, LocKcrbie 
1867 Lindsay, James, New Zealand 
18o5 Lindsay, John, Thornhill, Stewarton 
1878 Lkidsay, dohn V,, Whitehope, Selkirk 

1862 Lindsay, Kohert, Lilliehill Fireclay 

Works, Hnnl'crmliiiB 

1857 Lindsay, 'Jliomas, Flemington, Lamancha 
187^ Lindsay, Thomas, Townond, Craigie, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1869 Lindsay, Thoa. S., 10 Chalmers Crescent, 
Edinburgh 

1854 Lindsay, William, 7 Hermitage Hill, 
Leith 

1875 Linn, William, 2 Park Terrace, New- 
4 |astle-on-Tyne 

1873 Linton, Simon, Glenrath, Peebles 
1878 Linton, William Thomson, Mount Benger, 
Selkirk 

1863 Lithgow, R, Builshiel, Greenlaw, Hunse 

1869 Little, James, Fauld, .Longtowii 

1878 Little, Jiunos Church, Caulfield, Ijang- 
holm 

1859 Little, John, Meikleholinside, MolM 

1870 Little, Wm., .Burnfoot, Langholm 

1878 Little. William, High Borgvie, Twynliolm, 

Oastlo-Doughisl 

1876 Littlejohn, William, Whitemyers, Old 

SkcMje Uoad, Aberdeen 

1879 Livingston, John, Brae of Cluny, Ballin- 

luig 

1863 Livingston, Thos. S- Fenton, of Wes: 
Quarter, Polmont 

1875 Lloyd, Thomas, of Minnrd Castle, Im 

veraray 

1876 Lockhart, James, Mains of Airies, Stran¬ 

raer 

1866 Lockhart, Robert, jnn., 10 Pohvarth Ter- 
race, Edinburgh 

1872 Lookhaut, Sir Simon M., of Lee and 
Carnwath, Bart., Lanark 
1870 Lockhart, W. Eliott of Bortliwickbrae, 
Branxliolrntj, Hawick 

1859 Lnokie, William., West Morriston, Earl- 
ston 

1879 Loder, Robert, M,?., Wliittlobury, Tow* 
cester 

1831 Logan, Alexander, Loudon 
1878 Logan, Havid, Wragmire House, Carlisle 
1876 Logan, John Walker, The Avenue, Ben- 
wiok-on-Twced 

1872 Loney, Peter, Marchmont, Dunso 

1868 Longmoro, William, Banker, Keith 
1881 Lonsdale, Claud, Kose Hill, Carlisle 
1865 Lorimor, J., Achrossan, Tigh-na-bruaiclt 
1843 Lorimor, T. W,, Mountrule, Douglas, Isle 

of Man 

1869 Lorimor, William, Rigg, Sanquhar 
1869tL0KW3S, Most Noble the Marquis of, ICT., 

Canada 

1869*+Lothian, Most Noble the Marquis of, 
K.T., Newbattle Abbey, Dalkeith 
1874 Lothian, Maurice John, Woodcot Pork, 
Blackshiels 

1853tLovAT, Right Hon. Lord, Beaufort Casllo, 
Beauly 


Admitted 

1875 Love, Alexander, Margaret’s Mill, Kilmal¬ 
colm 

1874 Love, James, late 1 Dellinglmm Street, 

Greenock 

1857 Lovie, Alex., Nether Boyndlie, Fraser¬ 
burgh 

1843 Low, James, Laws, WliitHome 

1878 Low, Peter, V.S., Perth 

1861 Lowe, Robert, General Agent, Perth 
1850 Lowndes, James, of Arthurleo, Barr¬ 
head 

1871 Lowson, William, of Balfclinyoiik, ]^ert,h 
1861 Lumsden, David, Pitcairn Hold, Perth 
1850 Lumsden, G., Leslie Lodge, hivcruric 
1857 Lumsden, George, 30 Drumsheugli (rar- 

dens, Edinburgh 

1877 Lumsdkn, General Sir Many B., Bel- 
lielvie Lodge, Abenleeii 

1869 Lumsden, Henry, of Pitcaple, Pitcaple 
1877 Lumsden, Hugh Goulou, of Aucliiiidoir, 

Aberdeen 

1875 Lumsden, James, of Arden, Alexandria, 

N.B. 

1876 Lumsden, William Harry, of Bulmedifi, 

Bellielvii! 

1870 Lusk, And., HowweB, Kirkeudbriglit 

1877 Lusk, Pottsr, Oaigcullie, Strutu’aur 
1861 Lyal, Robert, Beuuu*., Briico 

1872 ryal. William, Fugnrig, Dinise 

1850 Lyall, Chas., Old Montrose, Mimirosc 

1854 Lyall, David, of tbillory, Montrose 
1850 Lyall, Ib^bert, Kellybank, Dollar 

1879 Lyell, David, S.S.O., 39 Ciistlo Street, 

Rliuburgh 

1861 Lyell, Jolm, Ranln^r, Newburgh 

1869 Lyon, Jas., Btmihaugh, Htomdmvcjn 

1870 Lyon, Thomas A., Whiteeroft, i<ockerbl« 

1871 liYon, William, 16 Clirotiiele Lmm, Aliev- 

dcon 

1870 M^Adam, Jas. Nicol, High Tretw, Marl- 

Imrough, Wilts 

18.57 Macadam, John, Blairo’er, Drytuen 
1859 Macadam, Dr Stevenson, F.lis.W., Sur¬ 
geons' Hall, Eilinburgli 
1840 Almiallsim’, A., of Louji and Torrisdalo 
1842 Macallster, Keith, of (llenluuT, (ireennek 

1855 M'Allster, Robert, Mid Aseog, IbjilieNay 

1872 Macallum, Donald, Balligowan, Oban 

1873 M'Aljums James, Tibi Manufacturer, 

Hpringliuld, Stirling 

1854 MmJandrew, D, M., Kilrt>ck, Bridge of 
Allan 

1873 Miicandnnv, H(mry 0,, SlKU'itl-Olerk, The 
flastle, Inverness 

1862 Macarthur, John, of Barbei*,k, Haiikt'r, 

Inveraray 

1840 Macarthur, Major Alexandor 
1842 Macarthur, Duncan, N(!W Zealand 
1840 Macaskill, Donald, of Rlnulumm, Nmy 
Zealand 

1853 M'Auslan, J., kto Kilhridheg, Cairmlow 
1865 M*Beaiii, J),, Auchtcrblair, Cjut Bridge 

1871 Me Bean, John, New Zealand 
1871 McBeath, James, Brims, 'i'hurso 

1863 M'aobraire, James, of Broadmeadows, 

Berwick 

1878 M'Caig, Alex., Kilhllt, Stranraer 
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Admitted 

1878 M‘Caig, Peter, Myc, Stranraer 

1870 M'Call, George, Burrance, Kirkmichael, 
Lockerbie , , „ . . 

1870 M'Call, James, Caitlooh, Momaivo ^ 

1868 McCall, Professor James, Vetennary 

College, Glasgow _ 

1846 McCall, Henry, of Daldowie, Glasgow 

1874 McCallum, Alex. Inglis, Oliemist and 

V.S., 5 Grassmarket, Edinburgh 

1872 McCallum, Hun., Olenmaclirie, Oban 
1842 M‘Callum, George Kellie, of Braco, Castle 

Braco, Perthshire 

1879 M'Callum, James, Fendoch, Crieff 
1861 M'CaUum, John, Bank Place, Crieff 

1875 MoCamou, John, Kirronrae, Kirkcolm I 

1864 M'Candlish, Jn. M‘Gregor, 27 

Dnimsheugh Gardens, Edinburgh 

1871 McQash, John, Grain Merchant, Perth 

1873 McCauU, Peter, Hykehead, Dunblane 
1851 M‘Caw, Alexander, New Zealand 

1857 M‘Chlery, Henry, London 

1851 M'Clean, Alex. H., Auchneel, Stranraer 

1880 McClellan, Rev. John Brown, Royal Agri¬ 

cultural College, Cirencester 
1878 M'Clew, David Andrew, Dinvin, Port- 

1870 :^l*01ew, John, Dinvin, Portpatrick 

1878 McClure, William, Banker, Lockerbie 

1879 M‘Coll, Duncan, Clachan, Lismore,.Oban 
1840 M‘Coinbie, J. Boyn, Advocate, Aberdeen 

1858 M*Combie, Peter, Upper Farmton, 

Whitehouse, Aberdeen 

1858 M^Combie, Robt., Brawliemuir, Drum- 

lithie 

1840 M^Combie, William, of Easter Skene, 
Skene, Aberdeen 

1878 M'Conehie, Andrew, Mams of Penning- 
hame, Newton-Stewart 

1878 M*Conchie, John, Carsewilloch, Cree- 
town 

1857 M^Connachy, Archibald, Madiremore, 

Campbeltown 

1858 M‘Connach, Chaa., Caimballoch, Alford, 

Aberdeen 

1868 H*Connel, Frederic, Cleughhead, Annan 

1874 M^Connel, William, of Knockdolian, 

Girvan 

1842 McConnell, John, Richmond, Surrey 
1857 M'Connell, John A., Chapellierou, Wliit- 
horn 

1878 M'Connell, Thomas M., V.S., Wigtown 
1878 M'Connell, Primrose, Castle Mains, New 
Cumnock—jPree Life Meander 
1878 AUCormick, John, Locheukit, Corsock, 
Dalbeattie 

1880 M'Corquodale, William, Scone Palace, 

Perth 

1877 M'Cosh, Peter, Caimgawn, Drumore, 

Kirkmaiden 

1S77 McCracken, Alex. Earl, Gillespie, Glen- 
luce 

1878 McCracken, William, Blackball, Kirk- 

whelpington, Newcastle-ou-Tyne— 

I4fe Menvber 

1859 McCulloch, Alexander, of Glen, Gatehouse 

of Fleet 

1870 M'CuUoch, Da\id, Bank-Agent, North 
Berwick 


Admitted . « . 

1870 M'Cnlloch, John, TIHuoih Trust ami 

Saving.^ Bank, Chicago, tils., U.S. 

1878 M'Cnllboh, Peter, jun., Wliitollold, Glon- 

1869 M‘Mloch,R. 0., Kirklamfof LmigcwjfU}, 
Kivkinner 

1849 M‘Oullooh, Waitin’, of AinhvelH Gate¬ 
house of Keot 

1871 M'Culloch, William, Crudf 

1858 M'Diarmid, diaries A., Hockwood, Klllin 
1858 M'Dlamid, D. A., Killiomore, Amihna- 
craig. Mull 

1875 M'Diamiid, Duncan, Camusorricht, Rjv»« 
noch 

1881 Macdiarmid, H., Factor, Tireo, Tober¬ 
mory 

1838 M‘Donald, Dr Alex,, Prince Edward*s 

Island r 

1841 Macdonald, Alexander, Wine Merchant, 
Inverness 

1854 Macdonald, A,, of Edenwood, Balrannld, 

Lochmaddy 

1874 Macdonald, Alex., Nether Largie, Kil- 
martin 

1874 MacDonald, Alex. Ronald, Ord, Isle Om- 

say, Broadford, Skye 

1855 Macdonald, Archd. Bums, of Glencoe, 

Perth 

1855 Macdonald, A. S., Cyderhall, Dornoch 

1860 Macdon^d, D., Athole Arms Hotel, Blair 

Athole 

1868 McDonald, Donald, Culcraggie, Alness 

1872 Macdonald, Donald, Tlie Park, Naim 
1879 Macdonald, Donald, Inverness 

1869 Macdonald, D. J. K., of Sanda, London 
1865 Macdonald, D. P., Invernevis, Fort- 

William 

1871 McDonald, J., Comrie Farm, Aborfeldy 

1875 McDonald, John Newton, Lochmaddy 

1873 Macdonald, John, Porteriield, Renfrew 

1879 MacDonald, John, Belnioro, Garoloch, 

Helensburgh 

1880 Macdonald, Montague, yr. of St Martins, 

Perth 

1873 M‘Donald, Noil M‘Leo.l, of Duimch,, 
Oban 

1861 Macdonald, Peter, Tlio Douglas Hotel, 
Brodick, Arclrossau 

1868 Macdonald, R, Clnny Castle, At>(>rdeen 

1874 MacDonald, R. A,, Ullinish, Portre<» 

1826 Macdonald-Roboiisou, William, of Kin- 

loclimoidart, Fort-Wniiaiu 
1874 Macdonald-Robortson, W. 1). A,, yr. of 
Khilochmohlart, Foit-Willluin 

1839 Macdonald, Roderick 0., of (jtwtle Teirhn, 

Prince Edward’s Islam! 

1861 Macdonald, William, of Baliuikilly, Blair- 
I gowi’ie 

1874 MacDonald, William, Editor, JS^mh 
British Aarimltumt^ Edinburgh 
1871 M‘Donal(l, William, WooiUands, Perth 
1860 Macdonald, William S., Oraigidaw, Long- 
niddry 

1866 Macdonald, William, Banker, Elgin 
1844 Macdonald, Lieut.-Col. Wm. Macdonald* 
of St Martins, Perth 

1846 Macdonell, Eneas Hanald, of Morar, Fort- 
William 
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18tJr> M'Dmian, J.-ih., of Lof'aii, Rtratiram' 

1808 M*Poa;^rtl, (»(3orgts Blytlio, Laiukr 
187.0 M'Donj'ibl, Thos., Bskviiln, I'enioiiik 

1872 M‘i)oniia!l| Col. (Jhas. A., of Duuollio, 
VOlwii 

1871 M'OmigaU, .Tolin, ({ooillylmni, PoTtli 
180U AruhibiiUl, Anltahiuaii', Keu- 

loom 

ISftS Maiidoni^^'ill, Caiitiiiii Juinoa Vatri(tk 

1871 M‘Doni?!in, .loliu VV., yr. of Orohill, 
441acki'onl 

1878 l\POon;^all, Williani, Botiluistlrt, Callander 
18W M^Dowiill, Andrew, AiudiMiiro, Bti-an- 
raur 

1870 APDowall, Andrew, Malcolnistone, 
Currie 

1880 M*Dowall, A. H., Seculsitian, Rtmnraer 
1845 Ma-lrlowau, Henry, of Garthlaud, Locli- 
winnoeli 

1875 Mardowiill, Henry, yr. of Garthlaud, 
Lnchwinuoeh 

1877 MMlowall, James, 34 8t Hiioeh Biiuare, 

Glasyow 

1878 M^Dowall, T. N., Auehtralure, Stranraer 
1878 M‘Do wall, Robert, Auchougallie, Port- 

William 

1874 Mmiduir Alex., of Ronhard, Perth 
1870 MaeDtiir, Donald, Tomiiagrew, Dunkeld 
1850 HlacDulf, James, Newmill, Stanley 
187rt M’Duff, wm., TomnagJiirn, Dnukobl 
1834 iMa''ewan, J., of Tar of Uuskie, Callander 
184(1 M'Bwan, Altsxander, late of Sunderland 

1873 M*Jilwan, William, Oamhushiniiie, Dun¬ 

blane 

18.50 M*Ewon, Jolin, Mi^rohant, Glasgow 

1804 iPEwon, John, liedsiile Farm, Nortli 

Bci*wick 

1805 M‘Ewen, John, Merchant, Stirling' 

181)5 Mae.Ewen, .John C,, Inverness 

1877 M'Fadyean, Prof. Jolm, Vet. College, 

Clyde Street, Edinburgh 

1878 M,‘Parian, George, Forester, Cloaebum 

Mains, Thonihill 

18.51 M‘Parian, John, li’aslanc, Garelo(dihead 

1874 Macfurhint‘, Alox, (Mealhlarroch, TiirboH, 

Loohllne), 27 ralmcrston Buildings, 
Greenock 

1857 Maiifarlune, Alexander, Pollanillino, 
(Jamnbeltowii 

1873 M'Parlane, Colin, Strone, tllenfruin, 
Gai'eloohheail 

1870 Mucfarlane, Or David, Dryinen 
1880 Mucfarlane, Davi<l, Neiuiburu, Metbven 
1857 Macfarlaue, Donald, Auchray, Aborfoylo 
1800 Macfarluiio, Donald, BaUmiUdy, Bishop- 
briggs 

1878 M‘Parlane, Duncan, Greenfield, Garo- 
lochluMvl • 

1857 Macfarlaue, Duncan, Torr, Helensburgh 

1809 M‘P'arlaue,^ Janies, of Easter Radcniio, 

Dunfermline 

1857 Macfarlaue, Jolm, late of Balleucleroch, 
Lennoxtown 

1872 Macfarlaue, John, Hillhead, Glasgow 

1873 Macfarlaue, Lewis, Lottennay, Lochgoil- 

bead 

18f)S Macfarlane, Malcolm, Xlutchestown Farm, 
Duublaue 


Admitted 

1879 M‘Farlam‘, Richard, 1 Great Wiwteru 
Terraco, Glasgow ii 

1878 Macfarlan(3, Samuel, Meadowbauk, Tor¬ 

rance of Oamnsui \ 

1879 ^Macfarlaue, Walter, 22 Park Circus, 

Glasgow ' ■ -1 

3879 M‘Parlauo, Wm., Agric.nltural Implement 
Maker, Welltown, Meigle 

1862 Maotie, C., of Gogarlnirii, Corstorphino 
1805 Mnclie, David J., of Borlhwick Hall, 

Heriot 

1864 Maolie, Robert Andrew, of Droghorn, 

Coliuton 

1860 Macfie, Samuel, 29 Wlutofield Road, 
Evorton, Liverpool 

1869 Maclle, Wm., of Clernilston, Corstor- 

pliine 

1865 M‘Gavin, Robert, of Balliimbio, Dmidoo 

1863 M‘Gibbon, Davi(l, Ardnacraig, Campbel¬ 

town 

1860 M'Gill, James, Batiker, Dumfries 
1850 McGill, John, Barsalloch, Wigtown 

1878 M‘Gill, William, BorLdaud, Newton- 

Stewart 

1879 M‘Gillivmy, Allan, Gonloii ;ilall, 

Kingussie 

1876 MacGilUvray, DrD. W., Koligary, Barra, 
Lochmaddy 

1874 M'Gillivray, John, Balhu'.hroan Kin¬ 
gussie 

1870 MacGilUmy, Wm., Koligary, Barra, 

Loclnnaddy 

1876 M‘Goune, John G., Mains, Alo.xandria, 

N.B, 

1877 M‘Gowan, Robert, Blegble, Ciqier Keith 
1870 M'Gowan, William, Blegbbs, Gpper 

Keith 

1837 Maogi*egor, Alexander, Loudon 
1879 M‘Gregor, Alexr. (Harrison, M'Gregor, 
k Co.), Leigh, Lancashire 

1877 M‘Gregor, Arcli., Gleulyoii llimse, Abtir- 

foldy 

1872 M‘Gregor, Donald, Rallinluig 
1870 MHlivgor, Donald, Royal Hotel, 
burgh 

18,57 Maegregor, Doniild R,, Merc.liarii, Leith 
1874 Maegregor, Re.v. J,, KuoeklHun Manse, 
Muuloehy 

1874 MTlregor, Janms G., Pearn, RosM-shiro 

1861 M‘Gregor, Jolm, Ludywell, DiinkeM 

1878 M‘Gregor, Jolm It., flurroe.h Parm, Crieff 
1874 MacGregor, (!omy,n, of lii'eililuud, 

Loueml House, Pnish^y 

1878 M‘Gregor, Robert, BeUriddiiig, l)umrri<‘,s 
1874 M‘Gr(igor, Roileriek, of iirau ibmiiotdi, 
Kine.ruig, KingUM.sie 

1865 MacGreg»)r, Tiiomas, Kingsmills Road, 
Inverness 

1870 M‘Kalfiu, Wm. J., of Torhouseiuuir, Wig¬ 

town 

1872 M*Illralth, James, 135 IlnijeHt., Glnsgriw 

1871 M‘mrttith, Tims., Bsrwliaimy, Kirkinner 
1878 M'lllwrick, Alex., Nortlileigh, Witney, 

Oxon 

1872 M‘Iudoe, James, GlmmiohieJian, Lush 

1864 MacTndoe, Robert, Merkins, Ale.MiiidrhC 
1827 M‘lnmy, Lieut.-Colonel William, of 'Du* 

■ Burn, Bi-cchiu 


c 
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List of Meiiihm of the 


Admitted , . « , 

1864 McIntosh, David, of Havering Park, Bom- 

ford, Essex ^ 

1862 M'lntosh, Lieut.-Gen., of Campsie, K.H. 
1879 McIntosh, Geoige, S,S.C., Si George 
Street, Edinburgh 

1878 McIntosh, James, Boatlands, Coupar- 
Angus 

1878 M'Intosh, Dr, Murthly, Perthshire 

1865 M'lnnes, Duncan, of Cowden, Comrie, 

Crieff 

1876 McIntyre, Daniel, Dunallan, Rothesay 

1861 MacIntyre, Donald, Tighnablair, 

Comrie 

1875 MacIntyre, Peter Brown, Mains of Pindon, 

Dingwall 

1876 McIntyre, Robert, St Martins, Conon 

Bridge 

1844 Maclntyr^ J., Lochvoil Cottage, Oban 
1857 M‘Isaac, John, Dunglass, Campbeltown 

1879 M‘Isaac, John, Brae of Monzie, Crieff 
1860 M‘Iver, Evander, Scourie House, Lairg 

1877 Mackay, Alex. Forbes, of Blackcastle, 

Carskey House, Campbeltown 

1878 Mackay, Arch. M., Bruchag, Rothesay 

1878 Mackay, David, Hurkledale, Cummer- 
trees, imnan 

1872 Mackay, George G., Grangemouth 

1879 Mackay, George Grant, of Glengloy, 

Kingussie 

1877 Mackay, Henry, Shandwick Mains, Nigg, 
Boss-shire 

1870 Mackay, H, M. S., Banker, Elgin 
1872 Mackay, John S., Banker, Grangemouth 
1870 Mackay, R, J., Burgie Lodge, Forres 
' 1874 Mackay, Wm., Melness, Princes Street, 
Thurso 

1877 M‘Kay, Wm., Bmcefield, Portmahomack, 

Ross-shire 

1875 Mackay, Thomas, Easter Moy, Ai’can, 
Beanly 

1857 M*Kean, Robert, Lumloch, Bishopbriggs 

1880 M‘Keand, P., yr. of Airhes, Scour Farm, 

Bunessan, Mull 

1855 M‘Kechnie, Neil, Dunoon 
1854 Mackechnie, Janies, Dalmore House, Oban 
1869 Mackechnie, James, jun., Dalmore House, 
Oban 

1878 M‘Kellar, John, Kilinan, Bowmore, Islay 
1878 Mackellar, Peter, Crossaig, Kintyre, 

Tarbert 

1880 Mackenzie, Allan T., yr. of Kintail, Leys 
Castle, Inverness 

1862 Mackenzie:, Sir Alexander M., of Del- 

vine, Bart., Dunkeld 

1846 Mackenzie, A., of Scatwell, 19 Oliarlotte 
Square, Edinburgh 

1869 Mackenzie, Alexander Kincaid, of Ravel- 
rig, Currie 

1875 Mackenzie, Alex., Merchant, 42 Church 
Street, Inveiniess 

1878 Mackenzie, Alex., Tomich, Beauly 
1872 Mackenzie, Andrew, Dalmore Distillery, 
Alness 

1872 Mackenzie, Colin, W.S., 28 Castle Street, 
Edinburgh 

1869 Mackenzie, C. J., of Portmore, Eddleston 
1844 Mackenzie, Daniel, jun,, Merchant, GksS- 
.gow 


Admitted 

1846 Mackenzie, Sir Evan, of Kilcoy, Bart 

1870 Mackenzie, James, Cannlen Quay, Cork 
1866 Mackenzie, James Fowler, of Allmigrango, 

Munlochy 

1868 Mackenzie, Major James Dixon, of Fiivdon, 

Mountgerald, Dingwall 

1838 Mackenzie, Sir James J. R., uf^^atwell, 
Bart. 

1871 Mackenzie, James T., of Kin tail and 

Glenmuick, Ballater 

1848 Mackenzie, John, New Club, Edinlmrgh 
1866 Mackenzie, John, Duchlago, Cove, Green¬ 
ock l-Nt 

1872 Mackenzie, John, of Knipoch, Oban 

1853 Mackenzie. Jn. Munro, of Morinish, 
Garrion Tower, Wishaw 

1879 Mackenzie. John, W.S., 16 Royal Circus, 
Edinburgh ^ 

1848 Mackenzie, John Ord, of Dolpliinton, 
W.S., 9 Hill Street, Edinburgh 
1821 Mackenzie, John Whitefoonl, W.S., 16 
Royal Circus, Edinburgh 

1854 Mackenzie, Sir K. S., of Gairloch, Bart, 

Conan House, Dingwall 

1846 Mackenzie K. W. Stewari, of Beafortli, 
Brahan Castle, Din^all 
1879 Mackenzie, Murdo, Banker, Tain 
1879 Mackenzie, Neil, Northtteld, West Plean, 
Stirling 

1874 Mackenzie, Nigel Banks, Britl^ Linen 
Bank, Fort-William 

1838 Mackenzie^ Robert D., of Caldarvan. 
Alexandna 

1865 Mackenzie, Roderick G., of Flowerburn. 

Poitrose 

1846 Mackenzie, Tliomas, of Ord, Beauly 
1862 Mackenzie, William, Achindunic, Alness 
1878 McKenzie, William, Inverquhai’ity, Kirrie¬ 
muir 

1857 M^Kerral, A., Brunerican, Campbeltown 
1874 M*Kerrow, And., Auchenskeoch, South- 
wick, Dumfries 

1876 M*Kerrow, M, S., Boroland of Southwiek, 
Dumfries 

1878 M'Kersie, James, Cumiiiiglinm llonst*, 
Muirkirk 

1866 Mackessack, J,, Earnsido, Forres 
1865 Mackessack, Olmrlcs, Oulblair, 

George Station 

1857 Mackessack, John, Balnafcrry, Forms 
1874 Mackessack, John, Kinloss, Forres 
1864 Mackessack, Robert, of Ardgycand llostu 
isle, FoiTi^H 

1874 Mackio, Alexr., Buiulcuth, Stirling 
1876 M»Kio, Andrew, Blaikot, drocketford, 
Dumfries 

1860 Mackie,Goorge,of Duhiarg, Oiistle-DoiiglnR 

1873 Mackio, James H, J., invenuny. Bridge 

of Earn 

1869 Mackie, James, Lewes, Fyvio 

1864 Mackie, James Logaji, Ravclston, Omt 
Western Road, Glasgow 
1860 Mackie, John, Sarkshields, Rcclefochan 
MTiie, John, of Bargalie, Castle-Dougkai 
1878 M‘Kio, John G., of Aucliencairn, C^tlo* 
Douglas 

1881 Mackie, Peter, East Kirkton, Auchter- 
arder 
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Admitted 

1867 Macldu, llobert, Loudoun Cottage, 

Gakton 

1871 Mackio, William, Petty, Fyvie 

1879 Mackil4 John (Laidlaw & Co.), 29 Wiitor- 
• l#o Street, Glasgow 

1872 Mackinlay, Baniel, 11 James Street, 
* Portobello 

1818 Mackinlay, John, Whitehaven 
1869 M‘Kill! ay, John, Ilardliill, Bathgate 
1878 Mackinlay, William, Ardoch, Cardross 
186i> M^Kinnel, J. B. A., Dumfries Iron Works, 
Dumfries 

^78 M^Kinnel, William, Butterhole, Buittle, 
Dalbeattie 

1869 Mackimion, Lachlan, jim., Advocate, 
Aberdeen 

1876 Mackinnou, Wm., of Loup, Clachan, 
€Ciutyre 

1866 Mackintosh, C. Fraser, of Drummond, 
M,P,, Inverness 

1846 Mackintosh, uEneas, of Baluespick, Inver¬ 
ness 

1844 Mackintosh, uEueas W., of Itaigmore, 
Inverness 

1844 Mackintosh, A., of Holme, Inverness 

1868 Mackintosh, C. H. (of Dalmimzie, Perth¬ 

shire), M.D., Morden Hall, Tori(uay 

1846 Mackintosh, George Gordon, Richmond 

House, Twickenham, Middlesex 

1869 Mackintosh, James, of Lamaucha, La- 

maiicha 

1877 Mackintosh, John, South Kinrara, Avie- 

more 

1864 Mackintosh, R. T., Seedsman, 12 Mel¬ 
bourne Place, Edinburgh 
1874 M'Kirdy, Major-General D. Elliot (of 
Letham, Lanarkshire), New Club, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1860 M*Kirdie, John Gregory, of Birkwood, 
Lesmahagow 

1860 M*Knight, Alexander, London 
1856 Maclachlau, Alexander, Carleith, Dun- 
tocher 

1878 M'Laclilau, Archd, 32 Queen Street, 

I Stirling 

1876 M‘Laclilan, Colin, Drums, Greenock 

1873 M'Lachlau, Colin, Woodend, ilelouH- 

burgli 

1874 Miaclilan, D., Lochgilphead 

1872 Macdaehlan, James, Doune Lodge, Bum 
of Cauibus, Stirling 

1862 Maclaohlan, W* A., of Auchontroig, Bal- 
fron 

1876 Maoltto, Alex. Crum, of Cathkin, Carmun- 
nock 

1863 Maolagan, D., M.D., Prof, of Medical 

Jurisprudence, University of Edinburgh, 
28 Heriot Row 

1869 Maclagan, David, O.A., 9 Royal OircuH, 

Edinburgh 

1847 Maclagan, Peter, of Pumpherston, M.P., 

Clifton Hall, Itatho 

1873 Maclagan, Robert Craig, M.D., 6 Coates 
' Crescent, Edinburgh 

1847 Maclaine, Hugh, Glenrisdell, Tarbet, 
Kintyre 

1870 MacLaine, Murdoch G., of Lochbuy, 
Oban 


Admitted 

1856 Moclanacban, James, Van Diemen’s Land 

1879 MTjareu, Charles, Cally Lodge, Dunkeld 

1853 M'Lareii, Duncan, Newington House, 

Edinburgh 

1873 M'Laren, James, Little Saudiio, fit 
Niiiians 

1839 Maclareii, Dr John, Blairgowrie 
1871 McLaren, James, Solicitor, Crieif 
1864 M'Lareii, J., late Gogar Park, Corstor- 
phine 

1873 M‘Laren, John, Oraggish, Oonirio 

1858 McLaren, John, Retreat House, Scone, 

Pertii 

1859 M'Laven, John, Brae of Monzievaird, 

Crieff 

1880 McLaren, John, Midland Engine Works, 

Hunslet, Leeds 

1859 McLaren, Joseph (late Grcenhead of 

Aniot, Kinross), Australia 

1879 M'Lareu, William, Pittendrigh, Meiklcour 

1876 M‘Larin, Dougald, Dalbeattie 

1875 M‘Latchie, William, Hillside, Campbel¬ 
town 

1877 M‘L6nn, Alex. T., of Ardgour, Fort- 

William 

1836 Maclean, Colonel Allan Thomas 

1837 Mnoloan, Archibald D., London 

1875 M‘Lean, Arch. John, of Pennycross, Oar* 
saig, Pennyglmel, Oban 

1875 Maclean, Chas,, Milton, South Uist, 
Loolimaddy 

1838 Maclean, Colin, of Lagan, Islay 
1861 Maclean, Duncjin, Bellnollow, Oriesff 
1849 Maclaine, George, 6 Alhert Drive, Cross- 

hill, Queen’s Park, Glasgow 

1854 Maclean, Hector Frederick, W.fi., 8 Hill 

Street, Edinburgh 

1878 Maclean, Hugh, J^aw Agent, fitninruer 
1878 M‘Lean, James, Auctioneer, Annan 

1860 Maclean, James, Clerk of Supply, Wig¬ 

town 

1881 Maclean, J. Grant, Stockbrokijr, Stirling 
1823 Maclean, Dr Lachlan, Columba Cottage, 

Oban 

1846 Mae-leay, Alex. D., Oonservuiive Club, 
London 

1839 Macloay, Kenneth, 1 Porthind Pluiws 

Loiulon, W, 

1875 M'lsusb, Dan., Bank of fieotlaml, Fort- 

William 

1877 Miii'kdsli, (». H,, Wester Drimiartherty, 
fipittaliield, Dunkeld 

1880 Mm‘Loisb, William, Town-Ch^rk, Perth 
1871 Md>.llan, Ihivid, of Marks, Kirkcud¬ 
bright 

1867 Madellun, T., North IBalfom, Kivkinner 

1876 MacLeiinan, Alex., LeauasHio, Kintaii 
1866 MaoLenuau, Donald, Hilton, Bi^atily 
1864 MacLeuuau, John, Fearnaig, Btrome 

Ferry 

1874 Macleod, Dun. D. M‘L., Coulinoro, In- 

vornesM 

1876 M‘Leoa, F. H., 30 Ann Street, Glasgow 
1849 MacleocI, John N., Banker, Kirkcaldy 
1839 Macleod, Norman, of Macleod, South 
Kensin^on Museum, London 
1864 Macleod, R. B. Aeas, of Cadlmll, liiver- 
gordon Castle, Invergordon 



36 ‘ List of Members of the 

Admitted , , T, ^ 

1865 Maoleod, W. A., Sconybreck, Portree 
1875 Maoleod, Captain, of Orkost, Skye 
1874 M'Master, Allen, Gleuhead House, Stran- 


1871 M‘Master, Hugli, Blairbuie, Port-Wil- 
liam 

1878 M'Master, James, Curroclitree, Stranraer 
1875 M'Master, John, Culliom Mains, Stran¬ 
raer 

1875 M'Master, Win., Cliallocli, Hunragit 
1870 McMillan, John, of Glencrosh, Moniaive 
1861 MacMillan, J. G,, Dereel House, Bams 

Park, Ayr 

1854 M'Minn, P., 1 Graham Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1870 M*Monies, James, Whittlebury, Tow- 
cester 

1872 M‘Murrich, James, Stuckievullich, Ar- 

rochar 

1873 M'Murrich, Peter, Burnside, Alva 

1865 M^Nab, Alex., of Techmuiiy, Glenochil 
House, Menstrie 

1873 M‘Nab, Donald, Duchlage, Luss 
1873 M'Nab, Jame-s, Gleno^U House, Men- 

18^2 M‘Nab, John, Hotel, Arrochar 
1873 M'Nab, John, Bracklin, Callander 

1879 NacNab, K. W., Union Bank of Scotland, 

Dalbeattie 

1865 Macnaughton, Steuart, of Inver Trossaohs, 
Bitteme Manor House, Southampton 
1857 M‘Hair, James, Smerby, Campbeltown 
1857 M‘Nair, John, 83 Moray Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1876 M'JJair, Robert, Westertown, New Kil¬ 

patrick 

1857 M*Naughton, Alex., Remony, Kenmore 

1859 M^Naughton, Alex., Kerrowmore, Glen- 

lyon, Aberfeldy 

1870 M*Naughton, Daniel, 79 Mark Lane, Lon< 

don, E.C. 

1878 M*Naughton, Duncan, late Cashlie, Glen- 

lyon, Aberfeldy 

1854 Macnaughton, J., of Smithfield, Ayr 

1871 M‘Naugiiton, John, luverlochlaii^, Bal 

quhidder 

1879 M'Naughtan, Robert, luverardrau, Crian- 
larich, Stirling 

1871 M'Naiighton, Wm., Riechip, Dunkeld 
1848 Macned, H., of Ugadale, Campbeltown 
1870 M'Neilie, Alex., Redcastle, Dalbeattie 
1846 M'Neill, Right Hon. Sir John, G.C.B., 
Bnrnhead, Libert on 

1860 M‘Neill, Col. Sir John Carstairs, of 

Colonsay, V.C., K.aM.G., C.B. 

1861 M‘Nemie, \V., of Oastlehill, Dumfries 
1873 M‘Nicol, John, Garve, Glendaruel 

1876 M‘Nicol, John, Salachael, Pasnacloich, 
Appin 

1857 M‘Niven, Alex., Inneshewan, Killin 

1876 Maconchy, John Arthur, Comnagli, Tor -1 

quay— Zt/e Mmder. I 

1877 Maconochie, Jn. Allan, Gattonside House, 

Melrose 

1852 Maconochie, Roheri Blair (of Gattonside, 
Meh-ose), W.S., 10 Hill Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1857 M‘Phail, Alex., America 


Admitted ** 

1878 MaePhedran, J.M., of Craigbet, Bridge of 
Weir 

1878 Maepherson, Allan, of Btairgowiie 
1878 Maophei’son, ChatioH (1. Bruw«t<fr, of Bel- 
ville, KiiigUHHio ^ V 

1871 MacPhovnou, Donald, Glen Nevis, hNnl- 

Williain 

1875 M'Phorson, Donald, Auburn Cottage, Pol- 
lokshiclds 

1876 M‘Pherson, Donald, Argyle Anus Hotel, 

Inveraray « 

1865 Maepherson, Duncan, Kingussie 

1827 Maepherson, Ewen, of Clutiy Maephmisoiv 

Cluny Castle, Kingussie 

1872 Maepherson, George G., Brodio Cottage, 

Forres 

1876 Maepherson, John, Auhlochrach, Glen- 
rinnes, Dufftown ^ 

1856 Maepherson, John, Blantyro Panu, Glas- 

1857 hfacphei'son, J., Lord Cliainberluin**i 

Office, London 

1860 Maepherson, J. (late Killihuntly, King¬ 
ussie), Ontario, Canada 

1870 Maepherson, Colonel Lachlan, of Glcn- 
tniim, Newtonmore 

1871 M'Pherson, Lauclilan, Laggan, Crieff 
1857 M‘<Jueen, J., of Boquhapple, Thornhill,, 

Stirlingshire 

1870 Maegueen, Janies, of Crofts, Dalbeattie 

1873 MacQueeii, James Divers Wells, Alloa 
1879 MacQueen, Jas., Salutation Coach OMco, 

Perth 

1879 M‘Queen, John, Oakwood, Selkirk 
1850 Macrae. Don., 72Buccleuch Street, Glas¬ 
gow 

1874 Macrae, Dun. A. of Moiiar, Muirton 

House, Inverness 

1874 MacRae, Rod., Mains ofErcliIoss, Bcauly 

1878 M‘Raw, Donald, Balnacraig, FoHiugaU 
1868 M‘Robhie, Peter, Sunnyside, Aberdeen 

1871 M‘Rosty, Jas., Solicitor, Crieff 

1879 MacRitcliie, David, C.A., 7 North St An¬ 

drew Street, Bdiiilmrgli 

1873 Mactaggari, Cliai'les, Banker, Cainplxd- 
towii 

1876 M'TaggaH, John, Cnbiaiglitry, (\'iHtlo- 

Doiiglas 

1857 M*Tavi.sh, Dnnrnn, America 
1848 Mactier Alexander Wulkm’, late of DiiiTiw, 
Aberdotm 

1878 M‘Ti«r, tiohn, of Ludyfield, Ntdiierwood, 
Dumfries 

1880 M‘Turk, Alex., C!omm<(reial Hotel, {San¬ 

quhar 

1878 M'Turk, David, Rascarrel, Casib*-Douglas 
1878 M‘akirk, William A., Barlae, Dairy, Gal¬ 
loway 

1877 M'Vicar, Archd., WooiUmd, Ikitligaic 

1828 Macvicar, Rev. J. 0., D.D., Moffat 

1878 M*Whiiiniu, Alex., Aricyolland, PoH- 

William 

1876 M‘William, Mrs, Rnchani, Hnntly 

1869 M'Willlam, D., Oainifiidd, Kirkiilner 
1876 MWilliam, James, Stoneytown, Bolnirm,, 

Keith 

1870 M‘William, Robt, CVaiflimoro, Strannmr 
1839 Madden, Henry It., M.D., Australia 
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AjlmUted 

1875 Madilison, lloury, Tlio Lindens, Darling- 
toii 

1570 Main, Geo, Agucw, Portland S(imve, Car- 

lisk* 

1571 Main, .fUs. A. U. (A, & J. Main & Co.), 

Hlrtud, Glasgow 

1870 Jt. II (A. &d. Main & Co.), Possil 
Parle, Glasgow 

1877 Maiilanil, David, of Dninlrennan, Kirk- 

cudbriglit 

187\ Maitland, Henry, Pilnmir CotLige, St 
Andrews 

4J58 Maitlaiid, James, juu., Little Metlilick, 
Mutliliuk 

18()7 Maitland, Sir Jamos Ilainsay Gibson, of 
Clifton Hall, Bart, Craigeud House, 
Stirling 

1879 Mjiitlanll, Col, Ktdth Bamsay, H.M.l.S., 
^2(1 Gastlo T(‘.rrttoo, Edinbiirgn 

1875 Maitland, Bobert, Ballialgardy, Inver- 

tirio 

1858 Maitland, Win., Alton of Ooynaob, Mint- 
law. 

1879 Makenzio, Alexander Donald (Makonzn* k 

Moueiir), Upper Grove Place, Ifiilhi- 
burgli 

1869 Malcolm, George, Factor, Tuvergarry 

1876 Malcolm, Wui.yCarHaig, Mull 

1840 Malcolm, W. E., ofBurnlbot, Langbolm 

1878 Malcolm, Wm. M,aitlaud, Oarsaig, Peniiy- 

gliacl 

1880 Malcolm, Win. Taylor, Dnnmoro, Stir- 

ling 

1880 Mangin, W. N., Catslackbum, YaiTow, 
Selkirk 

1861 Mangles, Ooorgo, Oivondale, Bipon, York- 
ttbire 

1840 Mansjsl, Sir John, Bart., Maesteilo, 
Llandilo, Oarmartheusliire 
ISSStMANSiftMLi), Right Hon, tlio Earl of, K.T,, 
Scone Palace, Perth 

1869 Manstleld, Jaa. L., Advocate, 10 Albany 
Street, Edinburgli 

1872+Mau and Kullje, Right Hon. the Earl 
of, Alloa J’ark, Alloa 

1855 Maiuoktiiankh, Sir Dudley (loutts, of 

Guisueliaii, Bart., M.P., Beanly 
1854 MATWonmANKH, Sir John, of Uws, Bart., 
Coldstream 

1856 Marjoriliimka, John, Oamptoun, Drem 

1854 Marjoribardts,Wm.,9Learmontb Terrace, 

Edinburgh 

1877 Mark, John, Craigend, Stow 

1877 Mark, Robid., Agricultural Hall, Jjitvon 
Street, Edinburgh 

1876 MaiT, John, C'iairnbrogie, Old Meldrum 
1864 Mail*. J, A., late of Alderstoii, Mid- 

Caldor 

1855 Marr, Wm. Smith, Upper Mill, Tarves 
1873 Marryat, George Selwyn, late 19 Hope 

Terrace, Edinburgh 

1873 Marsliall, Jaiuca, of Duinsriovie, Milna¬ 
thort 

1868 Marshall, James (Marshall, Sons, & Co.), 
Gainsborough 

1847 Marshall, John, Clebrig, Lairg 

1877 Marshidl, JolnWAlexahder Jack & Sons), 

Maybole 


Adnilttcd 

1880 Marshall, John, Sandyford, HolyLown 
1877 Marsliall, Mark, 145 St Vincent Street, 
Glasgow 

1880 Marshall, Rev. Tlieoduro, Caputh Manse, 
Dunkeld 

1860 Marshall, Tlionuis, The Howes, Annan 
187.0 Marshall, Walter, ofLoclunalojiey, Cnpar- 

Eifo 

1872 Marsliall, Wm. Hunter, of (JiilljiDder. 25 

Heriot Row, Eilinlmrgh 
1875 Martin, Donald T., Auchendeiuiaii, Boii- 
liill 

1877 Martin, Edward, 11 Keir Terrace, Glas- 

gow 

1858 Martin, James, Springbank Terrace, Aber¬ 
deen 

1879 Martin, Jas., Priestfield, Pitlessie, Lady- 

bank 

1875 Martin, John, Amahoe, Rothesay 
1874 Martin, John, Beech wood Mains, (Virstor- 
pliino 

1858 Martin, John, Parkbead Villa, Perth 
1865 Martin, John, Docharn, Boat of Garten, 

Stratlisi)ey, 1 n veruesH-sbire 
18G7 Martin, John M., yr. of Aucbendeiman, 
Bloomliill, Gardross 

1854 Martin, Dr N,, of Glendale, Piiiivcgan 

1878 Martin, Tbos., Miiiryhill, Dnvrisdeer 

1880 Martin, Williiiiii, Dardarvoeb, Dumfries— 

A><?e Mmhf 

1878 Martin, Wm,, l>irbra.Y, Stranrae.r 
1878 Martin, Wm., Town-Clerk, DiiuilVles 

1859 Mason, Robert, of l tirstorjddue Hill, Cor- 

stofpliine Hill Ifonse, Corstorphine 
1880 Masson, Rev. Alo.v., Tim Manse, Kirklis¬ 
ton 

1874 Masson, John, O'obermory 

1874 Masson, John, Mill of Cammie, Banchory 

1875 Mather, Edward, The Leo, Edinburgh 
1874 Mather, John AriTs, Dtdnies, Nairn 

1873 Mather, Wm., Kirkliill, Newton Meanm 
1846 Matheson, Alex, of Ardross, M.P., Dmi- 

craig House, Htronie l»’isrry 
1878 Matheson, Daniel, Commercial Bank, 
Lockerbie 

1871 Matbesou, Kenneth, DuiiiVrniline 
1853 Mathews, N., Whiicliills, Garlicstown 

1864 Mathie, Janies, Banker, Htirling 

1878 Matthews, Andrew Bairii, British Idnen 
Bank, Newion-Ht(*wart 

1871 Matthew, P. M., 32 Ciuiles Giirdens, 
Eilinlmrgh 

1877 Maxwell, Cajitaiii Alfred P, (Vnislablo, of 

'rerregles, Bum fries 

1870 Maxwell, Captain Heron, yr. of Hpring. 
kell, h>.defeeban 

1861 Maxwell, .Edward Heron, of Teviothank, 

Hawick 

1865 Maxwell, Framis (of Gribton, Dumfries), 

Balgone, North BeywieJe 
1873 Maxwell, George, of Broomholm, Lang¬ 
holm 

1878 Maxwell, George, of Glonlec, New Gal¬ 

loway 

1838 Maxwell-Stdaut, Hou. Henry Oon- 
stablo, of Tmiinair, limerleitheii 
1877 Maxwell, 8ir Herhert Eustmio, of Mon- 
reitli, BnH,, M.P,, Whauphill, N.B, 
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lAst of Menibm of the 


Admitted 

1878 Maxwell, James, Screel, Castle-DoiigliiH 
1880 Maxwell, Joliii, Coaclibnilder, Kelso 
1839 Maxwkll, Sir Joint H., of Spriiigkelli 

Bart,, Meleclmn 

1867 Maxwell, Maxwell Hyslop, of Tlio Grovo, 
Dumfries 

1869 Maxwell, Geaernl Harley, of Portrack, 
Dumfries 

1879 Maxwell, Wellwood of Kirkeiniittii, Dal¬ 

beattie. 

1839 Maxwell, Wellwood H., of Munclies, Dal¬ 
beattie 

1878 Maxwell, W. J., Teiregles Banka, Dum¬ 

fries 

184:1 Maxwuli,, Sir W,, of Cardonesa, Bari, 
Gateliouae 

1875 Maxwell, Wm. Hall, of Dargavel, Bisltop- 
tou 

1873 Maxwell, Win. Jardiue, yr. of Mnnclies, 
Dalbeattie 

1879 Meade-Waldo, B. W., Stonewall, Eden 

Britlge, Kent 

1875 Mearna, Rev. Duncan G., Oyne Manse, 

Aberdeensliire 

1859 Meara, Win., 24 Buccleucb Street, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1876 Meek, John, Elesher, Whitburn 

1857 Meiklam, John, of Gladawood, Melrose 
1864 Meikle, David, 10 Kirk Wynd, Falkirk 

1858 Meikle, James, Nether Mains, Kilwinning 
1867 Meikle, John, Seafield, Bath^te 

1869 Meikle, Wm., East Breich, West Calder 

1879 Meikle Wm., East Bonhard, Linlithgow 

1861 Mein, Andrew Whytook, of Hunthill 
Jedburgh 

1863 Mein, Ben., Roxburgh Bams, Kelso 

1860 Mein, N. A., Marsh House, Canonbie 
1863 Mein, William, Seedsman, Orofthouse, 

Kelso 

1880 Meldrum, D, B., of Kincaple, St Andrews 

1859 Meldriuu, J., of Eden Banl«, Pittormie. 

Cupar-Pife 

1854 Melrose, Jonathan, Coldstream 
1869 Melrose, Patrick, West Loch, Eddlestoue 
1819 Melville, J. Whyte, of Bennochy, Mount 
Melville St Andrews 

1877 Melvin, Alexander R,, Boimington, WR 
kiestou 

1862 Melvin, Ghas., Penston, Tranent 
1849 Melvin, Jas., Bonnington, Wilkieaton 

1876 Menziea, Alexander, Grain Merchant. 

Airdrie 

1863 Menzies, Duncan, C.B., 39 York Place 
Edinburgh 

1864 Menzies, Duncan, Blairech, Lairg 

1875 Menzies, Fergus, Blackball, Duiiifemilme 
1841 Menzies, Fletcher Norton, Edinburgh— 
Seeretary of tU SoMy 
1879 Menzies, James, Coshieville, Aberfeldy 

1869 Menzies, James, of Rtnacree, M.D., Bal« 

. ^ linluig 

1874 Menzies, John, Caledonian Hotel, Inver¬ 
ness^ 

1870 Menzies, John, Bankhead, Danse 

1849 Menzies, J. A. Robertson, Dunalastair, 
New Zealand 

1877 Menziea, Neil James, yr. of Menzies, 

Scots Fusilier Guards 


Admitted ^ 

.841 MBNzrKs, Sir Robert, of Menzie.s, Bart., 
Farieyer, Aberfeldy 

871 Menzies, HoU., S.S.a, 6 North St Davul 
Street, EtUnburgh 

.879 Menzies, Robert, IVgarimnduVAberftddy 
865 Menzies, Wm., Keilator, Killin p * 
.880 Menzies, W. G. Htuart, of Ciildare.s, Perth¬ 
shire * 

1870 Menzies, Wm, ,1., W.H., 4 George Htrtset, 
Edinburgh 

1861 Mercer, Daniel, Achamoro, l)nno()u 

1860 Mercer, Qrnniie B., of Gorthy, Glen T;d- 

chan, Perth 

1861 Mercer, John, Ardnadam, Dunoon ^ 
1870 Merricks, H. J., Eskhill, Roslin 

1870 Memckft, J. L., Gunpowder Mills, Roslin 
1870 Men'icks, William, Guupowjler Mills, 
Roslin 

1872 Merrilees. Robert, 19 Hope Street, fUas- 

gow 

1876 Merson, James, Craigwillle, Hiiutly 

1873 Michael, James, 6 Mackenzie Place, Anglo 

Park, Edinburgh 

1867 Michie, C. Y,, Forester, Cullen House, 

Cullen 

1876 Middleton, Alex., Belmont, Aberdeen 
1875 Middleton, A. A., Rosefarm, luvergordon 
1864 Middleton, Geo., Comtoii, Dingwall 
1872 Middleton, Jonathan, Davidston, Inver- 

gordon 

1872 Middleton, Jonathan, Olay of Allan, 

Feam, Tain 

1873 Mill, Allan, Dods, Lauder 

1853 Millar, 0. H., of Blair Castle, 6 Palmer¬ 

ston Place, Edinburgh 

1870 Millar, James, of Priestlauds, Dumfries 

1877 Millar, James, yr. of Waulkmill, Dun¬ 

fermline 

1852 Millar, James Lawson, of Waulkmill 

Dunfermline 

1864 Millar, James, Mills of Torr, Blair-Drnm- 
mond 

1878 Millar, Robert, Alloway Cottage, Ayr 

1854 Millar, Thomas, of Balliliesk, Dollar 

1871 Millar, Wm., Over Kinfauns, Perth 
1843 Miller, Captain Alexander ihuirosc 

1873 Miller, Colin W., Wellwood, Bridge of 

Allan 

1868 Miller, G. J., of Frankfleld, Glasgmv 
1861 Miller, George, St Magdaleiies, IV.rth 

1853 Miller, Hew, Westortou, Ocliterlyro 

Crieff 

1861 Miller, Jolni, Sorabster, Tlnirso 

1874 Miller, John, Seafield, Cullen 

1879 Miller, John, Lochlond, Crioif 
1843 Miller, 0. G., Dundee 

1873 Miller, Thomas, of Myros, St Niniiin.'< 

1864 Miller, Sir Wm., of Munderstou, Bail, 
Dunse 

1879 Miller, Wm., Pond Cottage, Whituhouse, 
Aberdeenshire 

1877 Millioan, John, Wedholm House, Abbey 
Town, Carlisle 

1870 Millie, George, Kilmarou, Cupar-Pife 
Hayfield, oniornbill 
1870 Milligan, John, Merkland, Dunscore 
1859 Mills, G., Gleiimona Park. Bung Bong* 
Victoria 
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• 

AdmUt(‘rt 

1858 Mihio, A,, Corse ofKinnoir, Huntly 

1855 Milne, Alex., Mill of AUathan, U<luv 

1856 Milne, J., Netlwrtou of Pittouarum, 

FniHorburgh 

1856 Milne, ,T.. Union Bank of Bcotlanil, Elgin 
185l^*Milne, >1n.s« (Into Moiufoot, Eoelefeehuu), 
Ainerlea 

1862 Mikie, ilnnies, Bunker, Hnntly 

IW Milne, John, Mains of Laitliers, Tnmff— 
Fm Life 1878 

1881 Milne, John, Corn Merchant, MontixiHc 
1861 Milne, Peter, 19 Bitccluuch Place, Btlin» 
burgh 

Itf5 Milroy, James, Gahlenooh, Stoneykirk 
1876 Milroy, John, Balgi'oggan Mains,Stranraer 

1863 MrNTo, Itight Hon, the Earl of, Minto 

House, Hawick 

1870 Minto, .Tolin D., Dumfries 

1876 h^chell, Alex., BMgreen, King Edward, 


1851 Mitchell, Alex., of Sauchrie, Maybole 
1857 Mitcliell, A., Tillicoultry House, Alloa 
1870 Mitchell, Alex., Implement Maker, Peter¬ 
head 

1848 Mitchell, Andrew, Alloa 

1874 Mitchell, Andw., Drumdorfit, Invornoss 

1875 MltcbuU, Andw,, Katagan House, Locli- 
alsh, 

1878 Mitchell, Andrew, Barclioskio, Kirkcud¬ 

bright 

1861 Mitclioll, David, late Burnton, Lauvenee- 
kirk 

1857 Mitchell, Duncan, Amohar 
1877 Mitchell, George, Broxburn Park, Brox¬ 
burn 

1848 Mitchell, H.. of Polmood, 45 Albany 
Street. Edinburgh 

1857 Mitchell, Plugh, High Losait, Camx'tbel- 
lown 

1877 Mitchell, Hugh, Banker, Pitlochry 
1851 Mitchell, James, Dologan, AbeiystwitU 

1879 Mitchell, James, Merchant, Montrose 
1874 Mite,hell, James R., Drynie, Tuvenioss 
1867 Mitchell, J., Homeston, Campbeltown 
1864 Mitciiell, .Tames. Banker, Pitlochry 
1850 Mitchell, J., Balleniouach, Campbeltown 

1878 Mitchell, James, Aldie Castle, Kinross 
1873 Mitchell, John, jun., Borelaud, Hutton, 

Lookerl)i(» 

186) Mitciiell, John, Pliskmiln, Cupar-Fife 

1876 M-itclicii, John, bairshill, fesuminerliin, 

Aherdi^uu 

1864 Mitciiell, John, Provost of Dingwall 

1872 Mitchell, John, Knockhouse, Diinfermline 

1873 Mitchell, John Forbes, of Thainstou, 33 

Marlow Road, Kensin^on, Dondon, W, 
1836 Mitchell, Joseph, Civil Engineer, View 
liill, Inverness 

1878 Mitchell, Joseph, Bankhead, Dalawinton, 
Duhifries 

1870 Mitchell, Joseph M,, Buriiscairth Green, 
DnmiVies 

1859 Mitchell, Robert, Brewer, 8 Bonnygate, 
Oupar-Fife 

1850 Mitchell, S., Dalivaddy, Campbeltown 

1880 Mitchell, Thomas, Middlestead, Selkirk 

1874 Mitchell, William, North 

Lymin^on, Hants 


Admitted 

1876 Mitchell, William, Mains of BifHe, Old 
D.‘er 

1862 Mitchell, Wm., Merchant, Montrose 
1869 Mitchell, Wm., S.S.0.,15 Magdala Cres¬ 
cent, Edinburgh 

1863 Mitchell, Wm., Ribigill, Tongue, Suther- 

landshire 

1881 MiicheU, William, Auchloohie, Fearn, 
Brechin 

1868 Mitchell, Win. A., Aiichuagathel, Keig, 

Aberdeen 

1849 Mitchell, W. G., of Carwood, Biggar 

1861 Molfat,George, l^selaudj Partick,Glasgow 
1860 Molfat, James, Gatesido, Kirkcoiiuel, 

Sanquhar 

1867 Moflfat, James, of Kenervie, British Linen 

Bank, Castle-Douglas 

1869 Moffat, Janies, Kirklinton Park, Kirk- 

liuton, Carlisle 

1850 Moffat, John, Oraick, Hawick 

1879 Moffat, Robert Thomas, Arduacloich, 
Moniaivo 

1862 Moffat, Thomas, Drumbuie, Sanquhar 
1871 Moir, James, late Banker, Alloa 

1868 Moir, James, Mains of Wardhouse, lusch^ 

Aberdeen 

1873 Moir, James McArthur, of Hillfoot, 
Dollar 

1876 Moir, John, Fonihoad, Gargiinnocfc 
1876 Moir, Peter, Nottingham Place, Edinburgh 
1876 Moir, William, Nottingham Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1873 Mollison, James, Factor, Doohgarroch 
Lodge, Inverness 

1842 Moncrietf, Alexander, W.S., Perth 

1852 Moumeff, Lt.-Col. Alexander, of Banihlll, 
Perth 

1866 Moucrieff, David Scott, W.S., 24 George 
Square, Edinburgh 

1848 Monorbifp, Right Hon. Lord, of Tnllie- 
bole, Lord Justice-Clerk, 15 Groat Stuart 
Street, Edinburgh 

1878 Monilaws, Rev. Janies John, Middlobie 
Manse, Ecclefechan 

1833 Monro, A, B,, of Auohenbowie, Stirling 

1851 Monro, David, of Allan, Tain 

1846 Monteith, B., Tower Mains, Liberton 
18t>7 Monteith, Robert, of Carstoirs 

1878 Montgomery, And,, Borehwvl,' Castle- 

Doughis 

1843 MoNTaoMi'JiiY, Sir G, Graham, of Stan¬ 

hope, Bart., Stobo Castle, Stobo—//<w- 
wary ofihti Somty 

1879 Montgomery, John, OompstoiiEnd, Kxrk- 

cmlbright 

1846 Montgomery, John IL, of Newton, Stobo 
Castle, Stobo 

1873 Montgomery, Wm., jun., Parkond Farm, 
Helensburgh 

1878 Montgomery, William, Banks, Kirkcud- 
bright 

1876tMoNT»08B, His Grace, the Duke of, 
Buchanan Castle, Glasgow 
1839 Moore, John 0., of Oorsewell, Stranraer 
1852tMoray, Chas, Stirling Homo Drummond, 
of Biair-Drummond, Stirling 

1869 Moray, Lieui-Col H. D., yr. of Aber- 

caimy, Crieff 
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Admitted 

1868 Morgan, David, South Mains of Ethic, 
Arbroath 

1878 Moriaou, Bethime George Walker, of 

Falliehl, Ciipar-Pifc 

1861 Morison, James, Topeka, Kanaaa 
1850 Morison, James G., Glasgow 

1862 Morison, J. B. B., of Fimlorlcy, Kiuroas 
1880 Moiiiiis, Sir John, Wolverhainjiton 

1871 Morris, William, V.S., 7 LangHfcinc Place, 
Aljerdeeu 

1877 Momson, Andrew, Broomrig, Pcncait- 

laud 

1855 Morrison, Cliarles, of Islay, Bridgend, 
Islay 

1858 MoiTison, Harry L. L., late of Blair, Aber¬ 
deen 

1850 Momson, James, Glasgow 

1873 Morrison, James M., Banker, Stirling 

1876 junior, Hattonslap, 

1859 Morrison, John, West Dalmeny, South 

Queensferry 

1876 Momson, Thomas, 32 Glassford Street, 
Glasgow 

1872 Mortimer, Tliornas A., 86 George Street, 

Edinburgh 

1876 Mortimer, William, Old Koig, Keig 

1880 Morton, David (Graham & Morton), Stir¬ 
ling . 

1861 Morton, J., Lambieletham, St Andrews 
1875 Morton, John, Nether Abingtou, Abing- 

ton 

1879 Morton, R. G., Engineer, Errol 

1859 Mossraan, H,, of Anchtyfardle, Lanark 
1843 Moubray, John M., late of Hartwood 

1878 Moubray, John M., Strone House, Strone, 

Greenock 

1880 Moult, John, 41 Mosley Street, Newcastle- 

on-Tyne 

1865 Mounsey. J. T., of Kingfield, Longtown, 
Cumberland 

1877 Mounsey, William R., Lowtber, Newton, 

Penrith 

1867 Muckart, James, Land Steward, Bams 
House, Maybole 

1879 Muckersie, Henry, Dnimfin, Dunfermlim 

1878 Muil, James, Grain Merchant, Alloa 

1880 Muir, John Dryhope, Yarrow, Selkirk 

1873 Muir, Andrew Lees, Coal Merchant, 

Stirling 

1852 Muir, Q. W., Kirkhouse, Traqnair, Inner* 
leithen 

1878 Muir, James, Lochfergus, Kirkcudbright 
1843 Muir, John, late of Gartferrie 
1877 Muir, William, Lochdougan, Castle- 
Douglas 

1862 Muirhead, E. W., The HiU, Putney, 

Surrey 

1872 Muirhead, P., Eaglescomie Mains, Had¬ 
dington 

1863 Muirhead, Gteorge (late Durdie, Errol), 
London 

1872 Muirhead, Geo., Paxton, Berwick-on* 
Tweed 

1875 Muirhead, Thomas, TownhiU Store, Dun- 
fetroline 

1874 Muirhead, Wm., Auchenaim, Bishop- 


876 Muirhead, William, Mmldc Uidiovii, Dal¬ 
beattie 

873 Muirhead, William, Piriibnll, Jlaiino«ik. 
burn 

873 Mutiby, Ed\vn.r«l ('has., Gratc'i*, 

Itclmirby, Yorkshire- FnV 
870 Muiidcll, JamcH P., J'erth ^ 

.874 Mundcll, John, Gorlhlic, Poyerii, Inver¬ 
ness 

1875 Munilcll, Walter, Kilanvcimb, (Itcindg 
881 Mmidcll, Waller, Mny, Muir of Ord 

870 Mundcll, Walter Grieve, Inverlnel, jitH-li* 
broom, Dingwall 

1864 Munro, A., Hallinlraid, InvcriMrdnti ^ 
L874 Mtiuro, Aluxr., Ord, Invcrgoidon 

1864 Munro, D., Contiu, Dingwall 

.877 Afnnro, Duncan 14. Campbell, of Kcidoidi- 
laicb, Mikburn, Gourock 
1853 Munro, Jobti, Fairnington, Ili).\buxgh 

1877 Munro, John, of Swordulc and .Rmlalr, 

Evauton 

1874 Munro, John, Seedsman, InviTnoss 
1870 Munro, Robert, Covcsca, Diilfus, Elgin 
1870 Munro, William, Kenmuru, Aborrchly 
1880 Munro, William, of Marchbunk, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1879 Murdodi, MrH,Ea.stHaiiglK».ad, Ihldiugston 

1876 Murdoch, Akx,, Gartcraig, Hhctllcstnn 

1865 Murdoch, Goorgo Bum, Westerton, Pol- 

worth Terrace, Edinburgh—-AVva 

M(;mber 

1876 Murdoch, James, Oarntyne, Shettleston 

1874 Murdoch, James F., Halkirk, Caiubus- 
lang 

1853 Murdoch, John Bum, of Gartincaber, 
Advocate, Greonhill Lodge, Edinburgh 

1875 Murdoch, John, Carntyne, SlmUlcslou 
1875 Murdoch, John, Hilton, Bi.shn|il)riggs 

1880 Murdoch, Peter, Househill, Larburt 
1867 Murdoch, Robert, HallHi<lo, Cambuslainr 

1878 Murdoch, Robert, Kilnotrie, Castlc- 

Douglas 

1856 Mm*doch, William, Solicitor, Iluntlv 
1847 Mum, Hon. Lord, 12 Aiuslk i'lm'e, 
Edinburgh 

1870 Alum, William J., Adrocate, 12 Ainslie 

Place, Edinburgh 

1873 Mumiy, Allan, t^aHtlcniilk Mill, Ln«'kerbii 

1879 Murray, Alex., Alderston, lladdington 
1846 Murray, Aiulrcw, of Conhwitl, f}/ lkillbnl 

Gordons, Kensington, Lomimi 
1828 Murray, Anth., of Dollerk, W.l-l, 141 
Goorgo Street, Edinburgh 

1880 Murray, Anthony (korgo, tU'I. ,l-tl Georg# 

Street, Edinburgh 

1877 Murray, A. Graham, Adronnte, 7 Stf’ulm# 
Street, Edinburgh 

1879 ATurray, Benjamin Rigby, of Purioii, 
Castle-Douglfifl 

1880 Murray, Lt.-Col. Oha.s. Stewart, Snuchie, 

Stirling * 

1879 Murray, Geo. Rigby, yr. of Pari,on, Custle- 
Douglas 

1871 Murray, 0. A,, Taymmmt, Slanl(*y 

RoNH-.shire 

GriolV 

1800 Alurray, Rev. George, of Toninhain, Ikl- 
maclellttu Alanse, Now GiilUiwity 
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AilniittfMt 

l«r>4 Murray, Clcurgo, N«w Zralaiul 
iHUr) Murray, G. K., Finuhiesa, 

I >ouglaH 

l.S(»7 Murray, G,, Flvaston rustle, Dorl»y 
1801) Murray, 0, VV., BatifV Fouivlry, Banff 
l8-J|3»Mim‘ny, Jaak 11., Atlnimil, RN., Kast- 
luniKh, I‘iU(H'.l»ry 

1857 Mwniy, .lumas, Diiinfiius Arms Hotel, 
• (^rnuuu'k 

1878 Murray, .lamas, Gartur, Stirlmp; 

18tn Muri’uy; .lames, Gutter House, Ilryimm 
287i) JVIurray, .lames, Fauchfaulds, King 

J5«hvara, Banff 

Murray, James Wolfo, of Oringletie, 
Peekles 

1846 Muuuay, Sir John, of riiiliphaugh, Bart., 
Helkirk 

1862 Murray, John L., of Heavyside, Biggar 
1868 Atttrmy, Lieut.-Ool John, of Pofmaisc, 

Stirling 

1873 Murray, J«>hn, Muimieaton, Thornhill, 

Stirliiiff 

1863 MuiTay, John, of Wooplaw, Galashiels 

1878 Murray, Patrick, Fairyknowe, lilcclG- 

feclum 

1862 MuuJtAY, Sir Patrick Keith, of Ochtor- 
tyrc, Bart., CVitsff 

1850 Murray, Itohcrt, 64 Grovo Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1858 Murray, II., 7 lloxlmrgh Place, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1874 Murrjiy, Bobert G,, of Spittal, Biggar 

1875 Murray, Robert W. E,, Wester House 

Byres, Oalasbi(}ls-'i''Vc<j Life Mmlter 

1857 Murray, Tliomas, Braid wood, Penicuik 
1852 Murray, Thomas G., W.S., 11 Bandolph 

Crescent, Edlnbmgh 

1866 Murray, William, JECilcoy, Kileaman, In¬ 
verness 

1868 Win., Mains of Pittendreigh, 

1879 Murmy, W. G. G., Kersknowe, Kelso 

1859 Mustard, Alex., licuchlnnd, Brechin 

1876 Mutch, Alexander, Mains of Kewhall, 

Stonehaven 

1875 Mutter, John, 29 Chalmers Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1858 Myers, Geo, 0.,l’own-Clerk, Montrose 
3864 Myles, James, Beanside, Renfrew 

1860 Mylne, Tims., Niddrie Mains, Liherion 

1879 Nainie, Tims. Graham, Lawton House, 
Ooupar-Angus 

1874 Nairne, WiUiain, of Bunsinnane, Perth 
1843tNAi*ri4U and .ETTitioK, Right Hon. Ijoril, 

K/l\, Thirlcstano Castle, Selkirk 

1875 Napier, John S., of Letham, Strathaven 
1848 Nawbu, Sir It. J. M., of Milliken, Bart,, 

Johnstone, Renfrewshire 
1857 Napier, Bugald, Australia 
1840 Napier, Geoige, Advocate, Sheriff of 
Peeblesshire, Coates Hall, Edinburgh 
1872 Nares, A, P., Bnioktor, Old Meldnim 

1870 Neilson, Joseph, Killiiningan, Kirkgun- 

s:eou, BumO'ies 

1807 Neilson, William, Estate Factor and 
Bfuiker, Bank of Scotland, BellshiU 

1871 Nelson, Charles, Skateraw, Bunhar 


Admitted 

1869 Nelson, Michael, Hill of Urip, Stirling 
1865 Nkpkan, Sir M. IJ., of Loders C!onrt, 
Bart., Bridport 

1846 Nowall, John, Mexico 

1865 Newton, Captain Hay, of NewLoii, Had- 
diiigton 

Newton, Robert P., of Caathindhill, Pol- 
mont Bank, Point ont 
Newton, T. H. G., Barrels Park, Ilcnley- 
in-Ardeii, Birmiiighairi 

1861 Nicholson, Itoltert, Glcncaplc, Dumfries 
1878 Nicholson, William Nowzau, Ti*eiit Iron 

Works, Newark 

1869 Nicol, W. E. (of Ballogie Abnyne), 13 

Hyde Park Terrace, Loudon, W. 

1844 Nicoll, Alexander, late of E«liiiburg}i 
1867 Nicoll, T. Munro, Littleton, .lurriemuir 
1857 Nicolsoii, James Badeiiacli, ol Gleiibervic, 
Pordoun 

1857 Nicolson, Michael Hugh Stewart, of Car- 
nock, Ardgowau, Greenock 
1873 Nimruo, Alexander, of West Bank, Fal¬ 
kirk 

1852 Nimmo, Matt., Foot of Green, Stirling 
1881 Nimmo, Thomas, Lawlicail, Forth, 

Lanarkshire 

1880 Nisbet, George, Riimbleton, Gtt'cnlaw, 
BcPAvicksliiro 

1870 Nisbet, Jas., of Lambden, CrcMmlaw, 

Berwickshire 

1876 Nisbet, John, Longgreen, Newmilus, Kil¬ 
marnock 

1865 Nisbet, Ralph F., Oliestcriiill House, 
Bolford 

1847 Nisbett, J. M., of Cainihill, Brum, E.liu- 

burgh 

1860 Niven, Alexander T., C.A., 6 Abbotsford 
Crescent, Edinburgh 

1873 Nivison, Stewart, Lairdlaugh, Dalbeattie 
1878 Nixon, R. L., Bonstead Hill, Buigb-by 
Sands, Carlisle 

1878 Nonnen, John Edward, 11 Merchiston 

Park, Edinburgh—AVsfl Life Mwifh't* 

1862 Norie, Henry Hay, W.S., Perth 

1860 Norman, William, Hall Bank, AsiMitria— 
Pree Life A/mber 1873 

1880 Ncrrnaiid, William J., Raniornic, Lr.dy- 
bank 

1867 Norris, Peter, Todholes, Fintry, Stirling 

1879 Nortli, G. F., Cheswardine, Maiket 

Braytou 

1868 OCJiiTKRLOKT, Sir Charles Motcube, r>f 

Ochterlony, Bart., St Aiulrows 

1859 Odanis, Jame.**, Loudon 

1873 Ogilvic, A. M., Tillynaught, Portsoy 

1880 Ogilvie, Bavid, ]^rryfaunl,We.st Kirk ton, 
Arbroath 

1853 Ogilvie, Wm. R., Skelton, Penrith 

1860 Ogilvie, George, Holeliold, Kelso 

1868 Ogilvy, Bonald, of Olova, Btilunbolh, 
Kirriemuir 

1870 Ogilvy, Col. James W., Ramiagnlzion, 
Blairgowrie 

1824 OaiiiVY, Sir John, ofTnverquharity, Bart. 
Baldovan House, Dundee 
36 Ogilvy, John, of Inshewan, 4 Church Hill, 
Edinburgh 
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Admitted 

1859 Ogilvy, .lolin, Hareoraig, Dundee 

1874 Ogilvy, dolm Francis, of Corrimouy, Olcn 

Uniiilinrt 

1871 Ogilvy, JVginald Howard Alexander, 

yr. 'of Inverqulmrity, Milllull, Iiidx- 
ture 

1844 Ogilvy, Lt.-Col. Thomas W., of Riithven, 
Meigle 

1872 Oliplianfc, L, J., of Condie, Guards Club, 

London 

1878 Oliphaiit, Tlionias T., of Eossie, Queen 
Mary’s, St Andrews 

1852 Oliver, James, of Thomwoocl, Hawick 
1880 Oliver, John, Borfchangli, Hawick 

1853 Oliver, Bobert, of Blakelaw, Lochside, 

Kelso 

1858 Oliver, W. Elliot, Benbuy, Inveraray 

1873 Oliver, Wm. M., Howpasley, Hawick 

1875 Ord, John Kobert, Haughton Hall, Dar¬ 

lington 

1858 Ordm, Sir John W. Powlctt Campbell, of 
Kilmory, Bart., Lochgilphead 
1848 Ormiston, William T., of Gleiilmrn Hall, 
Jedburgh 

1873 Orr, Janies, Hill, Wlxithum 

1875 Orr, James, of Harvieston, Dollar 

1878 Osborne, D. M., 125 St Anne Street, 
Liverpool 

1848 Oswald, James Townsend, of Dunnikier, 
Kbkcaldy 

1870 Oswald, Eichai-d A., of Auchincruive, 
Ayi’ 

1863 Otto, Wra. E., Jedueuck, Jedburgh 
1872 Outhwaite, John, Bainesse, Catterick 
1878 Ovens, Walter, Ton House, Castle- 
« Douglas 

1876 Ovens, William K, (Tlios. Ovens & Sons) 

Leith 

1852 Pagan, A. C., Eockclyffe, Crieff 
1875 Pagan, G. H., Banker, Cnpar-Pife 

1872 Panton, Patrick, of Edenbonk, Kelso 

1871 Panton, John, of Dalnagainx and Carsie; 

Blairgowrie 

1873 Panton, Wm., Maryfield, Blairgowrie 
1881 Park, Alexander, Factor, Gartshore, Croy 

Glasgow 

1874 Park, Ebenezer, Engineer, Greenside Lane 

Edinburgh 

1863 Park, James, Stoneyhill, Musselburgh 
1881 Park, James, Declmiont, Cainbuslang 

1873 Park, James D., Engineer, Greensid 

Lane, Edinburgh—PraciicaZ EngvM&r U 
the Unciety 

1866 Piirk, Thomas B., Springfield, Hadding¬ 

ton 

1881 Park, Walter, Hatton, Bishopton,Erskine. 
Eeiifrewshire 

1874 Park, William, Gallowhill, Paisley 

1867 Parnell, Dr Richard, 17 Merchisto; 

Avenue, Edinburgh 

1877 Pate, Andrew, Easter Middleton, Gore- 
bridge 

1867 Paterson, Charles, Canford Manor, Wim- 
home 

1864 Paterson, D. A., Merchant, Leith 

1870 Paterson, David J., Watch Hall, Annan 
1877 Paterson, George, FaHhills, Pemouik 


1877 Paterson, G. E., DriumUbin, TUaukerton,. 
LannrkMhire 

1872 Paterson, Jas., of Iviuimtitles, Duntiee 

872 Paterson, Jiunes, Kidshiellmitgh, Duiiso 

853 Paterson, James, Whitehojjs**, I^uiulnsh, 

Arratt « V 

860 Paterson, *1 antes, of t!arinneo«p,T>t)»tfin« 
878 Paterson, James, of Bank tout Mid- 
Cahler • 

847 Paterson, John, jiiii., lato Kilttonan, 

Campbeltown 

857 Paterson, John, Skirling Main, HIggW* 

862 1‘atorson, John, Howoleutih, MolVat 

873 Paterson, John Thus. Scott, Plean Panpf 

Bannockburn 

.877 Paterson, John, Ewingston, Gifford 
.877 Paterson, John, Colfiu, I’ortpatrick 
877 Patei'sott, lUchard L., Langsfde, Dalkeith 

854 Paterson, J, W., Terrona, LanKhokm 

.878 Paterson, Eohen, Y.S., Bellevue, Green- 
brae, Dumfries 

848 Paterson, Robert, of Birtbwootl, Biggar 
.869 Paterson, Thos., W.S., HU Geoigc Btreet, 

Edinburgh 

.851 Paterson, Walter, Merchant, Glasgow 
1870 Paterson, William, of Brockiohivst, Mous- 
wald, Dumfries 

1874 Paterson, Wm. Grindlay, Scotsbum, In- 
vergordou 

1866 Paterson, Wm. Lines, Armadale, Thurso 
1873 Paterson, Wm., Aulatown of Oamoasle, 

Turriff, 

1867 Patou, Alexander, Norwood, Sydenham, 

London 

1880 Paton, James, jun., Obney, Bankfoot, 
Perth 

1873 Paton, John, Viewforth, Stirling 
1859 Paton, John, Btandingstoiie, Haddington 
1833 Paton, John, of Crailing, Kelso 
1873 Paton. Robert, West Dri]i, Stirling 
1865 Patrick, James, late of Kibnuu, Argyll¬ 
shire 

1873 Patrick, Jas., Quoenriebnrn, Kilsyth 

1879 Patterson, Alex.. Broombarns, Forgan- 

donny, Bridge of Barn 
1850 Patterson, John, Balliemoro, Btrmdntr 
1850 Patterson, Rohori, Queen »Slreot, Stirling 
1864 Pattison, A. D.,ofDalmuir, 22 Bulgravo 
Crascent, Edinburgh 

1872 Pattison, J. P., of The Haining, Selkirk 
1861 Pattullo, Peter, Eassie Farm, Meigle 
1877 Paul, Gavin, Wilsontowa, Lanark 

1880 Paul, George M., O.B,, 16 Ht Andrew 

Square, EdinhtirgU 

1877 Paul, Walter, ,I])ert, Killearn 
1856 Paul, Wm., Advocate. Aborde«!n 

1878 Payne, James, Thornhill 

1854 Pearson, Andw, A., of Springfield, Carluku 

1863 Pearson, David A., Johiision Lodge, Lau¬ 
rencekirk 

1858 Peat, John, Manor, Stirling 
1872 Peddio, John Dick, M.P., 33 Buckingham 
Terrace, Edinburgh 

1880 Peddie Wm., 11 South Methven Street,. 
Perth 

1867 Peile, H. R. B., Mansion House, Greenock 

1864 Pelham, C. Thursby, Oouud Rectory, 

Shrewsbury 
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• 

AdmitttMl 

18U5 lV«<ler, John Monzios, Glonlyoii Lodge, 
Niiirii 

18G0 Pender, John, M.P.,GG0M Hond Street, 
Loudon, ko. 

1SG0 Pender, J.j^jtfinghill, Blane, Motherwell 
187H itfndr|igh, (ieoim>, (.'ateuno, Gorebrhlge 
1808 Pennuin, John, llomvlly, (!»)linton 

1850 Ponuy, TIioh,, Biirtlehill, ColdHtream 
1854 PcifrT, PhaH., <Junte.rland, Montrose 
1854 l»eter, .lohn,C)royftr(l, Benuly 

1875 Peterhin, Jutties Grant, of Grange, Forres 
1879 Poteridn, William, Dirnglass, Conon 

Bridge 

18?iwlHrio, Geo., Easter Suddie, Avoch 
1868 Petrie, James, Banlcer, Dufftown 
1871 Petrie, Stephen F.,850 Leith Walk,Edin* 
htirgh 

1870 iWe, Wm., Kirkhill, Elgin 

1876 Peti#5, W. A., Kosehrae, Elgin 

1876 Pettigrew, Jas., Caimhill House, Airdrie 

1879 Phillip,tDttvid, W.k, 41 Charlotte Square, 

Edinuurgh 

1856 Philip, George, Boynds, Keith Hall, In- 

venirio 

1851 Pliilip, John, Polton East Mains, Lass- 

wade 

1858 Philip, W., Lofthillock, Keith Hall, In- 

vorurio 

1864 Philp, Xtohert, Royal Hotel, Bridge of 
Allan 

1876 Pioken, Thos., Barsalloch, Port William 

1857 PicUen, Janies, Laigh Langaido, Oraigie, 

Kilmarnock 

1857 Piekeu, John, Maiistield Mains, New Cum- 
no<;k 

1860' Pioken, R., Bamkirk, Newton-Stewart 

1871 PijTie, Jas, P,, Ooachbuildor. Pertli 

1878 Pitblado, Charles B., Charlestown, Dun- 
fennline 

1878 Pitcairn, Henry H., Tiroran House, Mull 
1868 Pitcairn, John, 22 Queen Street, St An¬ 
drews 

1859 Pitman, Frederick, W.S,, 11 Great Stuart 

Street, Edinburgh 

1859 Pitteudriglr, A., Mains of Park, Lonmay 

1859 I^londerloith, A,, Moorfoot, Gorebridgo 

1860 Plummer, J., 11 Bruntsllohl Place, Edin- 
bnrgh 

1881 Pollock, George, Seedsman, Stirling 
1844 Pollok, Allan (of Fasido, Mearns), Bal- 
linasloo 

1870 Pollok, John, of Ronaeban, Clachmi, 
Greenock 

1878 J^dlok, John, of Blackhouse, Mearns 
1868 Pouwauth, Right Hon. Lord, Mertoun 
House, St Boswells 

1877 Pople, (iooi'ge, Newhonse, Perth 

1867 Pople, H. W., Royal British Hotel, Perth 

1861 Poide, J. B., of Newliouso, Perth 

1880 Portcous, James, Solicito:^ Coldstream 

1878 Porteous, David Scott, of Lauriston, Mon¬ 

trose 

1877 Porter, Geoi’ge, jun., 27 Wellington Place, 
Aberdeen 

1856 Porter, James, Inverurie 
1880 Pott, George, of Potbiini, Lintliaugldee, 
Jedburgh 

1854 Pott, Gideon, of Kiiowesouth, Jedburgh 


Admitted 

1867 Potter, James, of Gleiifuir, Falkirk 

1868 Potts, Andrew, Newton, Coumr-Augus 
1H61 Powrie, Archibald, Lairwell, Perth 
1840 Powrie, James, of Reswallie, Forfar 

1864 Prentice, George, of Strathore, Newbig- 

ging, Burntisland 

1865 Pi’entice, R. R., Skeddoway, Kirkcaldy 

1875 Preston, W. 0., Achouachie Lodge, Muir 

of Ord 

1873 PiH3tsell, Jas., Drumnielzier Place, Rachan 
Mill, Biggar 

1880 Primei-ose, Alfred G., Dock Street, Dun¬ 
dee 

1863 Primrose Janies Thomson, late Saucliland, 
Ford 

1876 Pringle, Adam T., 29 Grassmarket, Edin¬ 

burgh, and India Buildings, Kelso 

1859 Pringle, Alexander, of Whytbank, Sel¬ 

kirk 

1863 Pringle, David, of Wilton Lodge, Hawick 
1863 Pringle, David, Cleethaitgh, Jedburgh 

1876 Pringle, James, 1 Bellevue Place, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1863 Pringle, James Thomas, of Torwoodlee, 

Galashiels 

1865 Pringle, John, Garvald, Gorebridgo 

1862 Pringle, Robert K., Shorncliffc,‘Chelten¬ 
ham 

1877 Pringle, Wm., Huntly Cote, Oorebridge 
1880 Proctor, David, Haugh, Maiudiline 

1868 Profeit, Dr, Craigowan Cottage, Balmoral, 
Ballater 

1868 Proudfoot, T., Pinkiehill, Musselburgh 
1877 Pudney, R. L., Earls Colne, Hallstead, 

Essex— Lif^ MmW 

1864 Piillar, John, Ettrick House, Bridge of 

Allan 

1871 Pullar, Robert, Perth 

1871 Pullar, Wm,, Kingussie 

1866 Puiiton, F. H., west Fortune, Drem 

1872 Ihirdoin, Water, Easter Wooden, Kirk- 

batik, Kelso 

1880 Purves, Captain Home, of Purves Hall, 
Greenlaw, Berwickshire 
1861 Purves, James, Locliend, Thurso 

1871 Purves, Thos., Rhiiail, Bettyliill, Thurso 

1869 Purves, Wm., Thurdistoft, Thurso 
1844 Purvis, John, of Kinahly, St Andrews 

1869 QtJisMN8BBnHY, Most Noble the Marquis 

of, Kliimount, Anmiu 

1872 Rao, Roht., Burnbauk, Foulden, Bcrwick- 

on-'Cweed 

1860 Rae, William, Gateslaok, Thornhill 

1870 Rain, Wm., ICeinpletou, Oastlo-Douglas 

1867 Baines, Thos., Bridgehaugh, Stirling 
1879 Bait, James, Culcrieff, Cnoff 

1867 Ralston, Andrew W. (late Lagg, Ayr), 

America 

1868 Ralston, Andrew, Glamis, Forfar 

1870 Ralston, A. R., Genoch, Straiten, May- 

bole. 

1871 Ralston, James J,, Old Faskally, Pit¬ 

lochry 

1877 Ralston, John, Milmain, Stranraer 

1869 Itamsay, Alex., Umfshire Jomial Oflice,. 

Banff 
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f 


AdniUtwI 

1871 Bammav, Sir James Henry, Bamff, Bart., 
Alytli 

1856 EauiKiiy, John, of Kildalton, M P,, Port 
Ellen, Ureetiock 

1875 Ramsay, .roUn, Butcher, Kilharchan 

1856 Ramsay, Gol John, of Burra, Wtraloch, 

Ahertbon 

1841 Ramsay, Robert B. Wartllaw, of White* 
hill, Rosewell 

1881 Ramsay. R. G. Wardlaw, yr. of Whitehill, 
Rosewell 

1837 Ra liken, George, Australia 
1874 Rmken, John, Ballencrietf Mains, Loug- 
nidclry 

1878 Rankin, Aley., Aird, Stranraer 
1866 Rankin, Geo., Union Bank, Aberfeldy 

1876 Rankin, Patrick, M.D., Willow Bank, 

Airdrie 

1876 Bankine, Alex, M., yr. of Beoch, Loch- 
lands, Maybole 

1874 Rankine John, of Bassendean, 10 Mel¬ 
ville Street, Edinburgh 

1857 Rankine, John, of Beoch, Lochlands, 

Maybole 

1868 Banldne, R, W., Rosebank, Falkirk 
1859 Rannie, M. G., Edenmonth, Kelso 
1878 Bansome, James Edward (Ransoraea, 
Sims, & Head), Ipswich 
1868 Rate, George, Mungoswella, Brem 
1854 Rattray, Major-General J. C., of Craig- 
hall, Blairgowrie 

1874 Rattray, James Clark, M.I),, of Cora' 
Baiik, Blairgowrie 

1856 Rawdin, Joseph, Chemist, Jedburgh 

1870 Rawline, J. D., Rose Farm, Fonuby 

Liverpool 

1854 Ray, William, Sunbank, Elgin 

1863 Rea, Charles, Doddington, Wooler 
1878tRBay, Right Hon. Lord, Carolside, Earl- 

ston 

1878 Reay, Thomas, Abbey Town, Carlisle 
1874 Reddie, Captain John Griffiths, of Red- 

house, ^Rickarton House, Stonehaven 

1857 Redfern, W. Macqnaxrie, London 

1864 Reekie, A., Walton, Auchtertool, Kirk¬ 

caldy 

1872 Reekie, Wm., Carterliangh, Selkirk 

1857 Reid, Alexander, Cruivie, Cupar 

1873 Reid, Alexander, Architect, Elgin 

1880 Reid, Andrew, Haining Valley, Linlith¬ 
gow 

1844 Reid, diaries G., W.S. 

1876 Reid, Donald, Edradonr Distillery, Pit- 
locliry 

1867 Reid, P. R., of Gallowilat, Rutherglen 

1879 Reid, Frank R, jun.. Biallid, Kingussie 

1858 Reid, George, Justice Mills Lane. 

Aberdeen 

1874 Reid, George, Baads of Drum, Peterculten 

Aberdeen 

1876 Reid, George, jun., Clinterty, Blackbum, 

Aberdeen 

1871 Reid, George, of Tilliery, Milnathort 

1880 Reid, G. A., 22 Glover Street, Leith 

1877 Reid, Dx James, Templeton, Mossat 
*1855 Reid, James, Somnerfield, Haddington 

, -1872 Rdd, Dr J. B., Aberfeldy 
1857 Reid, J., Corsebank, Sanquhar 


Admitted 

Reid, Juim's, Wniurside >\l!brd 

876 Buhl, iluiiu's, llorsu Hnzitar, 

87l> Reid, .Tiumw, Kilmundy, Gbmis 
867 Reid, James it. nf Wondbiun, llullierKhm 
Reid, JauM'tt, Inchlu'rry, 

.869 Uc.id, *ianiRs, llllngMUm, lUin1f,v ^ 

1859 Roid, John, Ingrit^ Li'slio ^ 

L870 Ridd, John ilamcH, Advocntis Grrat 
Stuart Htn*.ot, Kdinhnrgh 
1876 Ttcid, Peter, CIrotts ol itlcnmuirk, Ballulor 
1864 Reid, Walter, CTuigandmU, iiHdge of 
Allan 

1871 Reid, William, Pittontian, CrioiT ^ 

1871 Beith, James, South Auchinckeh, SKSie, 

Aberdeen 

1876 Keith, Robert, Middlefield, Woodside, 

Aberdeen 

1878 Bennie, James, Brewer, Dumfrica 

1877 Rennie, John, Craiglebitni, Fallnrk 

1878 Rennie, William, Andrewsford, Pyvie 

1879 Renwick, Willinm, Yoker Mains, Voker 

1872 Renwick, John, Nurseryman, Melrose 
1859 Reoch, J. F., 39 Invorloith Row, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1873 Richardson, Alex., 6 Jordan Lane, E<lin- 

burgh 

1863 Richardson, D., of Hartfield, Glasgow 

1874 Richardson, George, Wostorii Club, Gla«» 

gow 

1861 Richardson, Major James T. Stewart, 
yr. of Pitfour, Perth 

1823 Richabdson, Sir John S., of Pitfour, 
Bart., Perth 

1878 Richardson, John, London Road^ CarliHle 

1851 Richardson, John, Writer, Haddington 
1863 Richardson, J., Southfield, Haildingt.on 
1878 Richardson, Ralph, W.S., 19 Casile Street, 

Edinburgh 

1837 Richardson, Robert, 16 Brimtsfield Place, 
Edinburgh 

1863 Richardson, R, Crailingnook, JuiUairgii 
1878 Richardson, Robert A., Diiiiusk, Locker¬ 
bie 

1878 Richardson, William, Flosheiid, (hntiia 
1840*Richmond and Gordon, His (bme tlie 
Duke of, K.G., Gordon Castle, Foelmbers 
^Pnddmt oftU Society 
1861 Richmond, G., of Ballmldie, BriUH> 

1861 Richmond, John, Dron, Bridge of Earn 
1871 Richmond, T., Hilton, Perili 
1831 Rickman, Tliomas, late Aruhitcet, Bir¬ 
mingham 

1877 Riddell, Andrew, 1 Victoria Street, Ediii- 

1863 Riddell, David, Blackball, Pnish'y 

1880 Riddell, John, Riiik, Galiislnol.s 

1854 Riddell, Thomas, Atholstaiioford, l)i*em 
1845 Riddell, Sir T. M., of Sunavl, Bart., 
Strontian 

1852 Riddell, William Hundalcc, Je<ilnirgli 
1863 Riddell, William, Howford, Peei>leH 
1880 Riddle, Andrew, Yeaveriiig, Wooler 

1878 Rigg, James Home, of Tarvit, Oupar-Fift 
1861 Kgg, Wm., Bimks, KirkcudWlft 

1877 Rignall, James, Agricultural fmploment 
Agent, Cupar-Pife 

1852 Rintoul, Cliarles, Kingston, North Ber¬ 
wick 
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1861 Kintoul, I)., Miiiiis of Oiipar-Fifo 
1865 Kintoul, Koltort, of Uliill, Ijtivgo 
1861) Hitoliio, Ohurlon, S.H.CJ,, 120 Uill Struct, 
Kdinlturph 

1865 (JTuivlus, Into Latlnga Lodgo, 

MUMiillrtirgli 



wath 


nuiiu 

1867 ]lit(slae, John, Whitecastlu, Biggnr 

1878 Kitoliiu, John, 11 Morrison Struct, Edin- 
f^hnrgh 

ISrTllitchic, Kohuri, Clovcrhill, Biggar 

1879 Kitchio, Kohurt Bower, Accountant, Bun- 

(Ice 

1853 Kitchi(‘, W., Spott, Bnuhar 
1852 Bitiiic, Wni., Pluau Mill, Stirling 
1865 Kitchio, W., of Middleton, GoreBridge 
1841 Koherton, Janies, Kelso ^ , 

1863 Kohertoii, John, Falside, Stitcliil, Kelso 
1863 Kohe.rton, Uoburt, Lady rig, Kels(3 
1873 Jtohevts James, Groenhead of Aruot, 
Leslie, File 

1871 .Kulnn'ison, Mrs, sen., of Stnian, Kannoeli 
1876 Kolmrison, Alex,, Touhurlbrd, Kayno, 
Warthill, AhuiHlueii 

1879 Koliorluson, Al(*x., Ballocdiin, Ballinhng 
1856 Kohertson, A. F,, Ardluw, hh-aserhurgli 
1869 Kohertson, Kuv. A. Irvine (ol Ivm- 

droohut), Clackmaniiau 

1832 .Kohertson, AiidreAV, M.D., of Hopewell, 
Tarliind . 

1840 Kohertson, Arthur John, Onhwhock 
Housu, Inverness 

1860 Kohertson, Dr Charles, Auchtereaim, 

Oairloeh 

1869 Kohertson, C,, of Kindeace, Invorgordon 

1861 Kohertson, David, Allan Hill House, 

Duuhliine .. 

1847 Kohertson, David Souter, of WhiteliiU, 
Cooks!,on Park, Brechin 

1870 Kohertson, Donald, Bluekhill, Balhnluig 
1876 Kohciisou, Duncan, of Pennyghacl, /3 

(Ireat Kin,g Street, hldinhurgh 
1864 Kolicrtson, 1). (L, of Torrie, Callander 

1880 Kolicrtsoti, Edgar W., of Auchleeks, 

Perthshire . , ^ _ 

1870 Jtohurt.Ht]n, George, of Iledderwick, C.B., 
47 Alhany Miruet, Ediiilnirgh 
1860 Kohertson, George IL, 1 Windsor Btreet, 
Edinlmrgli 

1836 Kobtu-tsmi, James, 27 Albert Place, Btir. 

1881 llolSrtson, James, Blaekhaugh, putMd 
1859 KohuH,son, J., Donbrne, Cumr-Filii , 
1880 liohertHon, Ma^jor James, United Service 

Club, Edinburgh , , ^ , 

1870 Kohertson, James A, (late Chapel Park, 
Kingussie), Virginia, U,S. 

1876 Itobei-tson, Major James C., Whitefiekl, 

1873 Itohurtson, James F., New Mains, North 
Berwick 

1851 Kohertson, James Stewart, W.S., of 
Edradynato, Ballinlnig 

187 HohurtKou, James Stewart, yr. of Edra- 
dymvte, Ballinlnig 


Admitted 

1876 Kohertson, John, Amihiiahylo, Pit¬ 
lochry 

1874 Kohertson, John, of Orishernish, Portree 

1855 Kohertson, John, Mount Abundance, 

Queensland 

1854 Kohertson, J., Ghiucripisdale, Btrontian 
1870 KolHsrtson, John, West Mitoholltou, Loeli- 
wiuuoch 

1878 Kohertson, John, of Golden Grove, South 
Australia 

1864 Kohertson, J., Old Blair, Blair-Athole 
1867 Kohertson, J., Bellaty, Glenisla, Alyth 
1874 Kohoi'tson, John, of Kliynie, Fearii 

1856 Kohertson, John, 68 Bath Street, Glas¬ 

gow 

1873 Kohertson, John S., Belmont Estate 

Office, Meigle 

1857 Kohertson, Neil, Auchtomore, Locheani- 

liead 

1872 Kohertson, Peter, Achilty, Dingwall 
1872 Kohertson, Peter, Coleraine, Ireland 
1870 Kohertson, Peter D., 9 King Street, Fins- 
hnry Stiuare, London, S. 0. 

1847 Kohertson, General Richardson, of.Tiilly- 
hullmi, U.H., Bank loot 
1872 Robevlison, Itoht., West Barns, Diinhnr 
1876 Kohertson, Robert Wm., of GlonshilliHli, 
Kockingham, Kilcreggan . 

1861 Kohertson, Siowart Souter, yr. of White- 
hill, Carnwath 

1859 Kohertson, W. M., of Gartloch, llimting- 
toii (.'oiitagc. Bridge of Allan 

1874 Kohei*iHOu, wm., Aherloiir Mains, Craig- 

ollachic 

1857 Rohoiison, Wm., Oubtlehrae, Fochabers 
1863 Kolmitson, William, V.S., London 
1879 Koboiison, Wm., Jum, Two-mile House, 
Murrayshall, Perth 

1879 Kohertson, Win., Engineer, Princes Street,, 
Perth 

1870 Kohertson, Win. A., Ahhotshill, Foitcs 

1872 Koliosoii, tioo., Brothurston, Kelso 

1851 Kohinow, Adolph, 21 Clarendon Crescent,. 
I'ldiidmrgh 

1871 UnhiiiHon, Hohorfc, Manor Fann, Claver- 

don, Warwick 

1878 Kohiiisoii, 1'lioH.. Cargo, Carlisle 

1863 itohson, Chas., Lurdenlaw, Kelso 

J874 Robson, John, Newton Bidlingham, 
Northumberland 

1851 Itodger, David, Ikiukilii, Garlieston 
1859 Itodger, Peter, Selkirk 
1838 Hodgur, It., Had low Castle, Tunbridge 
1865 Rodger, KniHArt M!.. Estate Factor' and 
Bankerj Royal Bank, Airdrie 

1873 Kridgio, Henry, late Rothes Jilati 

Leslie, Fife 
1857 Kodger, Hugh, Hillhond, Kilmarnock 
1862 RogijrH, James S., Rose Mill, Dundee 
1881 Rogers, Wm,, Iffi.D., Rose Mill, Dundee 
1851 Rogerson, G., of Pearsehy Hall, Pnmpla- 
bum, Moffat 

1864 Bogerson, James, ofWamphray, Gillesbie, 

Lockerbie 

1837 Holland, Adam, of Gask, 20 Athole Cres¬ 
cent, Edinburgh 

1857 KoLCiO, Right Hon. Lord, Duncrub House,, 
Dunning 


s Jilatates Officp^ 
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AOmitted 

1863 Romanes, Robert, of Harrybiim, Lander 

1873 Rome, Thomas, Northampton Downs, 
Barcoo River, Qiieenslaud—i^rcc Life 
M&triber 

1857 Ronaldson, Alex., Glasgow 
1869 Rorrison, John, Dumfries 

1879 Roscoe, Win., 0., Newton House, Chester 
1869 Rose, Hugh. Solicitor, Inverness 

1875 Rose, Rev. Hugh Francis, of Holme Rose, 
Fort-George Station 

1865 Rose, James, Mains of Connage, Fort- 
G-eorge Station 

1865 Rose, John, Leanach, Inverness 

1866 Rose, Major James, of Kilravock, Nairn 

1864 Rose, Wm., Sheriftston, Elgin 
1868tRosBBERY, Right Hon. the Earl of, Dal- 

meny Park, Edinburgh 

1875 Ross, Alexander, Oldtown, Tarland 

1880 Ross, Alex., 66 Queen Street, Edinburgh 
1864 Ross, David, Banker, Dingwall 

1880 Ross, D. A. MacBean, Banker, Tain 

1864 Ross, D. G., Merchant, Dingwall 

1874 Ross, Duncan, Hilton, Inverness 
1872 Ross, George, Merchant, Dingwall 
1839 Ross, George, of Pitcalnie, Parkhill 

1865 Ross, G., Braelangwell, Invergorden 

1849 Rosa, Lieut.-Col. George W. H., of Cro¬ 

marty 

1858 Ross, H., jun., Union Bank of Scot¬ 
land, Tarland 

1877 Boss, James, Baldow, Lennoxtown 

1876 Ross, James, Balblair, Edderton 

1870 Ross, James, M.D .3 Linksileld, Elgin 
1863 Ross, James, Newtonlees, Kelso 

1871 Ross, James, E., Factor, Abercaimy, 
Crieff 

1870 Ross, John, The Grove, Ravenglass, Cam- 
forth 

1874 Ross, John, Meikle Tarrel, Feam 
1843 Boss, John Leith, of Arna^, Ellon 
1880 Ross, Major-Gen, Patrick JRobei’tson, of 
Gleuraoidart, New Club, Edinburgh 

1871 Ross, Peter, Arngrove, Torphins 

1880 Ross, Richard, Rutherford, Kelso 

1856 Ross, Thomas, Bachilton, Perth 
1871 Ross, Wm,, Annesley, Torphins 

1881 Ross, Wm., Drumgley, Fomr 
1857tRossLYN, Right Hon. the Earl of, Dysart 

Hmise, Kirkcaldy 

1870 Rough, Robert, Wellford, Broxburn 

1850 Eoughead, D.,24 Portli Street, Edinburgh 

1878 Routledge, Charles M., Bank Agent, Port 

William 

1878 Routledge, James J. F., Oldmill, Port 
William 

1870 Routledge, Wm., Elrig, Port William 

1857 Rowan, J. M., Atlas works, Glasgow 
1881 Rowan, P. F. Connal, of Meiklewood, 

Stirling 

1871 Roxburgh, Robt,, Seed Merchant, Kin¬ 

ross 

1863 Roxburgh]!!, His Grace the Duke of, 
Floors Castle, Kelso 

1856 Roy, Alex., Waterton, Insoh, Aberdeen 
1871 Roy, Fred. Lewis, of Nenthorn, Kelso 
1871 Roy, Thos., Ballendrick, Bridge of Earn 
1856 Royd, Robt. Whyt, late Balgeddie, Kirk- 
etddy 


1846 RuHStill, Alex, James, O.H., 9 Hlmiidwick 
Place. jBdinhurgli 

1864 Russell, Andrew Walker, of K(‘ul.vgreeii, 
St Andrews ^ 

1867 Russell, A., Wishaw Ho«% P#uark- 
Hhlre ^ 

1864 Russell, Arthur, Royal Cupar- 

Fife • 

1859 Russell, David, Silverimrn, Leven 

1835 Russell, Francis Whitworth, late Bengal 
Civil Service • 

1877 Bussell, George, Camwath 

1851 Russell, James M., Greendykes, TraiWffc 

1876 Russell, James, National Bank, Airdrie 

1869 Russell, James, Parbroath, Cupar-Fife 

1862 Russell, John, late Saughton Hall Mains, 

Murrayfield 

1881 Russell, Thomas Purves, of iWarroch, 
Milnathort 

1853 Rtjbsbll, Sir William, of Charlton, Bart,, 

Gloucester 

1858 Rust, James, Paddocklaw, Banff 

1872 Rutherford, Andrew, Rumbleton Law, 

Gordon 

1860 Rutherford, George, Monteath^s Houses, 

Gorebridge 

1868 Rutherford, G., Priiitonan, Coldstream 

1874 Rutherford, Dr James, Woodilee Asylum, 

Lenzie 

1861 Rutherford, John, Cromwell Park House, 

Perth 

1863 Rutherfurd, William A. Oliver, of Edger- 

ston, Jedburgh 

1854 Buxton, Andrew, South Artrochio, Ellon 

1870 Ryrie, Robert, 34 Park Street, Gresvenor 

Squai’e, London 

1880 Sadler, John, Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh 

1880 St Clair, J. Sutherland, 99 High Street, 
Musselburgh 

1856 Salmon, J., Tlie Linn, Jolmsto7ie 

1871 Salmond, David S. (late Mains of Krj-ol, 

Errol), Glasgow 

1868 Salmond, James, Cairnie, Arlu’oath 
1868 Salmond, R.> Nether Balfour, Durris 

1854 Saetoun, Right Hon, Lord, Philortli 

House, Fraserburgh 

1875 Sandeinau, Alex. B., HuntingUnverii<d<L 

X'erth 

1875 Sanderson, .lam<*s, Dykelbot, (Jtimwath 

1864 Sanderson, William, Corslorphine Bank, 

Corstt)r})hino 

1855 Sanbilandk, Hon. James, 31 h’iuces 

Gate, Lomlon 

1876 Sandison, Alex., Uyasouud, Unst 

1873 Sands, James, Milton, Burn of ('ambus, 

StirUng ’ 

1870 Saunders, R. B., IluUon Griiiigo, (Jin- 
borougli, YovkuWro ’ 

1861 Scobie, John, Locliinver, Liirg 
1876 Scobie, Neil F., of Hawkhill, Jiu’erness 
1854 Scoon, Kenneth, 46 Rankeillor Hirnd, 
Edinburgh 

1850 Scott, Alex., Beanston, Haddingt.nn 
1860 Scott, A., Hillside Hoiiso, Lockurbiu 
1876 Scott, Alexander, Towiu Barclay, Aber¬ 
deen 
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Admitted 

1875 Scott, Alex., Oaulclcoats, Lilierton 

1880 Scott, Alexander, 24 Meania Street, 
Greenock 

1848 Scott, Andrew, Glcndouglas, Jedburgh 
187Mcott, Atidrew T. S., of CrofJHWoodliiU, 

1 Hill Street, Edinburgh 
1864 ScttTO?, Right Hou. Lord Charles, Dal- 
iikeith 

1857 Scott, C., NewtonloBH, Dunbar 
1880 Scott, CliarlcH, Brndystone, Murthly 

1849 Scott, D., Meadowfield, Duddingstoii, 

Edinburgh 

m Scott, David Francis, Meadowfield, 
Duddingston, Edinburgh 
1866 Scott, D. G. C. {late Parks of Inches, 
Inverness), Forfarshire) 

1880 Scott, Ebenezer Erskine, C.A., 27 Chester 

^reot, Edinburgh 

1877 Scott, Ineui-Col. Francis Cunningham, of 

Malieny, C.B. 

1863 Scott, George, Mosstower, Kelso 

1881 Scott, Gideon James (late Hyndhope, 

Selkirk), New Zealand 

1801 Scott, Bight Hon. Lord Henry, M.P., 
3 Tiliiey Street, Park Lane, Loudon 
1859 Scott, Hercules, of Brothurtou, Bevvie 
1868 Scott, James, Boglcm, Torrance of Oamp- 
sie 

1850 Scott, Jame.s, 1 Woodsido Place, Glas¬ 

gow 

1862 Scott, James, of Easter Tulloch, Stone¬ 

haven 

1878 Sjott, James, Distiller, Garriou Tower, 
Wisuaw 

1880 Scott, James, 6 Grassmarket, Edinburgh 
1880 Scott, James Addison, of Wooden, 
Kelso 

1876 Scott, James Bruce, Wester Bora, Long- 
side 

1870 Scott, Mi^.-Gon. James 0., United Service 
Club, E<linburgh 

1873 Scott, James G., Hill of Ruthven, Perth 

1863 Scott, Dr James Robson (of Ashtreos, 

Yetliolm), Btilford 

1826 Scott, J., Mnnart House, Gretsnock 
1870 Scott, Jolm, Cltdmg, Lairg 

1874 Scott, John, Nosh, Wick 

1879 Scott, John, Blackhill, Ballinluig 

1880 Scott, Jolm, of Gala, GalashiolH 

1877 Scott, Jolm Lindsay, of Mollauco, Castle- 

Douglns 

1863 Scott, John Scott Elliot, Buckholm, Qala- 
Hhiels 

1868 Scott, John, Springfield Ilouse, Uddiiig- 
Hton 

1868 Scott, Malcolm, Balmuildy, Bishop- 
brlggs 

1872 Scott, Peter, Chinisido Crofts, Gliirnside 
1841 Scott, Captain Robert, late H.E.LC.S. 

1872 Scott, Ralph Erskine, C.A., 36 Melville St, 

Edinburgh 

1863 Scott, Robert, Kinninghall, Hawick 
1874 Scott, Roboji;, Easter Manbeen, Elgin 

1873 Scott, Robert, Yokieshill, Mintlaw 

1878 Scott, Robt A., Dormout Grange, Lock¬ 

erbie 

1876 Scott, Robt. Sinclair, Craigievar, Womysa 
Bay 


Admitted 

1876 Scott, Iron Merchant, 51 Gross- 

market, Edinburgh 

1863 Scott, T,, of Mersington, Whitton, Kelso 

1860 Scott, T. Robson, of Newton, Jedbui’gh 

1861 Scott, Right Hon. Lord Walter, Dalkeith 
1850 Scott, Walter, Gleiidronach, Uuutly ^ 

1878 Scott, Walter, of Broouilands, DiiiuMes 
1863 Scott, W., Mervinslaw, Jedburgh 

1857 Scott, William, Spylaw, Kelso 
1855 Scott, William, Wester Rora, Mintlaw 
1875 Scott, William, Condorrat, Airdrie 
1863 Scott, Wm., Howford, Ettrick, Selkirk 
1857 Scott, William, Uniubart Road, Old Mel- 
drum 

1868 Scott, Wm., late Couonsyth, Arbroath 
1863 Scott, Sir William of, Aucrum, Bart., 
Jedburgh 

1872 Seottlar, Jolm, Crook, Stirling 

1875 Scatter, Wm., Saviskaill, Rousay, Orkney 

1872 Selby, B. P., Paston, OoldstiT-am 

1872 Selby, Robiirt, Hasseiuleau Bank, Den¬ 

holm, Hawick 

1863 Selby, Ephraim, Hiissuiidcau Bank., 
Hiiwick 

1830+Sklkjuk, Right Ifon. the Earl of, St 
Mary's Isle, Kirkcudliriglit 

1849 Sellar, 1*. Plenderleith, Hartiiidd, Hhin 
3868 Sellar. R., Iniplemeiit Maker, llmitly 

1868 Semple, John, Haiighs of Kinuaird, 
Brciihin 

1857 Semple, Thomas, Oairadale, Camphel- 
town 

1877 Sumifio, William, Moimwald Bank, Duwh 
fries 

3848 Soton, George, Advocate, 42 Greenhill 
Gardoms, Edinburgh 

1869 Setou, Henry, V.B., T<ilcroKs, Edinburgh 

1873 Shairj), Wm., Airth, Stirling 

1863 Shand, Hou, Dol'd, Now Hailes, Mussel- 

hui'gli 

1868 Sliand, Geo., Ordens, Boyndie, Banil* 

1870 Shaud, John, M.D., 66 Northumberliind 
Street, Edinburgh 

1864 Shand, William, Now York 
1844 Sharp, James, Htdeusburgh 

3878 Sharp, John Jolinstoim, Leastou, Upper 
Keith— TdJ'd Mmdh'r 

1871 Sliarp, Peter, Ihirdvill, lilarkford 

1871 Sharp, 'PhoH., Clathymorc, AmdiUfranhir 
18JI5 Shaw, ClittS., W.S., Hpouiah, ,L<Miluna<ldy 

1872 Shaw, (')haH. G., Ayr 

3850 Shaw, Hury, Uogibrn, 1’arlaud 
3863 Sluiw, James, Skaithmiiir, OuldHtreum 
1868 Shaw, James, Tillyr.hing, Lumphunan 
1857 Bheuuan, James, lialig, ICirkc.adbright 

1865 She}>herd, George, Shetliim, 'ParvcH 
1875 Sherriif, J., juu., laic Qiufen’s Motel, 

Glasgow 

1864 Sherilf, John Bell, Carrouvule, Larbert 
1872 Shiel, Andrew, Implement Dealer, Cold¬ 
stream 

1880 Shield, Walter, Nether Fain, Eddlestoim 
1877 Shields, James, Byers, Bathgate 
1871 Shields, John, WaUac-e Works, l*erth 

1866 Shiols, George (late Balgove, St Androws), 

Manitoba 

1847 ShirrilV, David, Muirton, Drum 

1850 ShirHir, Samuel J)., Sult(a)at,s, Drem 
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list of Memhera of the 


Admitted I 

1854 Shortreeil) R.,, Attonliuvn, Yetliolm 
1877 Silky, James, Gourdle, Dunkoid 
1873 Sitivewright, William, Solicitor, Lerwick 
1866 Siiw, Alex., late Fawells, Inverurie 
1870 Sim, Heury, Cattle Salesman, Inverness 
1875 Sim, Joliu KroKcr, Okin 
1879 Sim, Peter, Mains of Powfowlis, Falkirk 
1858 Sim, William, 4 St BernanVs Crescent, 
Bdinbui'gli 

1879 Sime, Alex., Lumlmruie, Largo, Fife 
1830 Simpson, Alex. Homtio, late Hayes, Ux¬ 
bridge 

1860 Simpson, Alex., Siiieaton, Dalkeith 

1879 Simpson, Alex., Inverness 

1853 Simpson, George, Bedrule, Jedburgh 

1868 Simpson, George, South Burreldales, Al- 
, vah, Banff 

1869 Simpson,George,2LattderRoad,Edinhuiigh 
1851 Simpson, James, Mawcarse, Milnathort 
1878 Simpson, J ames, of N orthLethans, Kinross 
1878 Simpson, James, Tower, Alloa 

1875 Simpson, John, South Oolmac, Rothesay 

1876 Simpson, Jolm (Auchinaohie k Simpson), 

Keith 

1880 Simpson, John, 6 Greenmouut Villas, 

Burntisland 

1839 Simpson, Robert, of Cobairdy, Huntly 
1878 Simpson, Thos., West Byres, Ormiston 

1874 Simsou, C. S., of Threepwood, 7 Nelson 
Street, Edinburgh ' 

1861 Simsou, George, Courthill, Kelso 

1871 Simson, Thos., late Skelpie, Cupar 

1873 Sinclair, The Right Hon. Lord, 55 On¬ 
slow Square, London, S.W. 

1859 Sinclair, Arch., late Minard, Inverary 

1863 Sinclair, David, of North Loiraton, Aber¬ 

deen 

1876 Sinclair, James, Cdmbeddie, Balbeggie, 

Perth 

1857 SirrcLAiR, Sir J. G. T., of Ulbster, Bari, 
M.P., Thurso Castle, Thurso 

1875 Sinclair, John, Achintee, Fort-William 
1869 Sinclair, Peter, Kilmartiu 

1864 SrNOLAiR, Sir Robert C,, of Stevensonj 

Bart., Aehvarsdale Lodge, Reay, Thurso 

1872 Sinclair, W. >S. Thomson, of Freswick, 

Dunbeath Castle, Caithness 
1850 Siveright, James, The Grove, Toi’quay 

1877 Skead, George, Agent, Wishaw 

1876 Skeen, George, Mill of Gellan, Aboyne 

1876 Skeen, John, Commercial Inn, Tarlan<I 
1831 Skene, Wm. P., W.S., 20 Inverleith Row, 

Edinburgh 

1823 Skinner, Captain C. G. Maegregor, late 
Carisbrooke House, Isle of Wight 
1859 Skinner, James, Woodside, Aberdeen 
1869 Skinner, W., of Com, W.S., City Clerk, 
85 George Square, Edinburgh 

1874 Skinner, Wm. M., Drumin, Ballindalloch 

1857 Skirving, Adam, of Croys, Dalbeattie 
1850 Skirving, Jas., Luffness Mains, Drem 
1846 Skirving, R. Scot, 29 Drummond Place, 

Jldinbuigh 

1858 Sleigh, John, Land Surveyor, Strichen 

Mains, Strichen 

1877 Sligo, Archibald Vincent Smith, of Inzie- 

var and Carmyle, 6 Drummond Place, 
Edinburgh 


AdiniUmi 

1863 supper, R. B., late 427 New (’row llnad, 

Loudon, StE. 

1861 Sloan, D., Coach builder, DumfWea 
1878 Sloan, James, CoachlmUderiJlumfrien 
1870 Sloan, John, Barnhill. Patna, Ay|Mhii%ii 
1869 Sloan, Wm,, Briervsiae, Monkton, Ayr 
1877 Small, James, Banker, KirkeaUly* 

1843 Small, David, Writer, Dundee 
1859 Small, Jas., of Dimanean, Pitlochry 

1857 Small, Lindsay, 52 South Street, Bt 

Andrews ** 

1864 Smart, Jtia., Liberton Park, Llberton 

1858 Smart, OTolm, late Glasgowego, Blackbi«r;? 
Aberdeen 

1880 Smart. John Currie, 64 George Square, 

Ediuourgh 

1873 Smeaton, Rev. John, of Coul, TulUallan: 

Manse, Kincardine, Alloa ^ 

1857 Smith, Adam, Stevenson Mains, Hadding¬ 
ton 

1881 Smith, Adam Davidson, O.A., 29 St An¬ 

drew Square, Edinburgh 

1877 Smith, Alex., Bamford, Dalrymple, Ayr 
1847 Smith, Alexander, C.E., 28 Market Street, 

1852 Smith, Alex. (A. & W. Smith & Co.), 

Westbourne, Govan, Glasgow 

1863 Smith, Alex., Lethani, Berwick 

1864 Smith, Alex. P., Muiilooliy Farm, Mun- 

lochy 

1856 Smith, Andrew, Castle Mains, Douglas 
1864 Smith, Andrew, Solicitor, Dingwall 

1868 Smith, Andrew, Castle Mains, GMbrd 

1874 Smith, Archibald Haddow, 1 India Build¬ 

ings, Edinburgh 

1853 Smith, Charles, Wliittinghamo, Preatou- 

kirk 

1876 Smith, Charles, 36 Howard Street, Glas¬ 
gow 

1836 Smith, C. H. Johnstone, late Edinburgh 

1876 Smith, D. W. B., North Elphinstone, 

Tranent 

1878 Smith, Edward, Netherholni, Kirkmahoe 
1839 Smith, E. B., of Blackwood House, Blcclc- 

fechau 

1864 Smith; F. C., Hoprig, CockbiiriiKpath 
1862 Smith, George, 20 LyncdocU Street, Glas¬ 
gow 

1878 Smith, George G., late of BroomhillH, 
Lochmaben 

1872 Smith, G. P., Clioieeleo, Duuso 

1857 Smith, Hugh, 9 Kelvinside Terrace (Norih),. 

Glasgow 

1855 Smith, James, of Olrig, Thurso 
1857 Smith, James, Broomhill, Particle 
1857 Smith, Jas., 24 India Street, Edinburgh 

1859 Smith, James, 11 Dixon Street, Glasgow 

1869 Smith, J., Mullochard, BallimlaUoeh 

1877 Smith, James, Aucliliu, Fisherio, Turrifl' 

1878 Smith, James, 89 Qrassmorket, Ediu- 

1879 Smith, James, Senior Magistrate, Kelso 

1880 Smith, James, Torjdun, Colmton 

1872 Smith, Jas. P., Firebum Mill, Cold¬ 
stream 

1873 Smith, Janies, Pittengardner, Fordmin 
1878 Smith, James T., Pnrkend, Lockerbie 
1851 Smith, John, Advocate, Abmlecn 
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Highland and Agrimltuml Society, 1881 . 


Aftmittud 

1873 Smith, John, Balmain, Fettercalrn 

1874 Smith, John, Craggaumoro, Ballindalloch 
1806 Smith, John, Invorallan Houho, Gran- 

town 

1674 Smith, «lphu, Drumduan, Do»s, Aber- 
V domi 

1880 Smith, John, Beaderfoot, Molroso 
1852 Smtth, J. Gordon, Minmoro, Bnllindal- 
^ouh 

1877 Smith, John Guthrie, Mugdock Caatlc, 

Milngavio 

1867 Smith, John Turnbull, C.A., 29 St Andrew 

Sciuaro, Jldinburgh— o/Accumts 
to tfui iSocMif 

1878 Smith, Melville B., Into Brooinliills, Boch- 

mabon 

1872 Smith, Peter, Croolw, Coldstream 
1864 Smith, liobert, Breutham Park, Stirling 
1877 Snith, Robert, Dalilbble, BumlrieH 

1872 Smith, Robt. G., Georgeville, Mhl-Calder 
1854 Smith, R. M., 4 Bellevue Orescent, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1873 Smith, Thomas, Pembroke, Ontivrio 

1877 Smith, Thomas, Powrie, Dundee 
IHvHO Smith, Thomas, The Castle, Maybole 

1878 Smith, Thomas P., Drum tries 

1854 Smith, Wm., Molkington, Coniliill, North¬ 
umberland 

1856 Smith, Wm., West Drums, Brechin 
1858 Smith, William, Middleton, Balquharn, 

Inverurie 

1800 Smith, William, Banker, Moiiiaive 
1803 Smith, W., ol‘ Benholrn, Stone of Morphie, 
Montrose 

1808 Smith, William, Now Mains of Urie, 
Stoiiehttvon 

1878 Smith, William, Groonhoad, Salton, Pen- 
caitland 

1878 Smith, Willhun, Oorskolly, Bonmay, 
Abordoonshiro 

1878 Smith, William, Craigdhu, Glassorton 
1878 Smith, William, Baltilly, Cei-es 

1873 Smith, Wm. B., Stoiudeigh Villa, I^tia- 

mington—AVcfl /J/a Mimmr 

1874 SniithHon, Josonh S., Coiieral Manager, 
W. & iL M. Goidding, 25 Eden <iuay, 
Duhlin 

1876 Bmytlie, David M,, yr. of Methven, 

Perth 

1846 Smytho, William, of Mellivon, Perth 

1857 SnmlgriiKS, Allan, Mollandhu. Ciirdlum’} 

1880 Somervail, JamoH A., llawKNlaw, CohU 

»tream 

1857 Somervail, P., Glendovon, Winoliburgh 
1857 Somervell, G,, of Sorn, Som Castle, 
Mauohlino 

1848 Somerville, J., Birch Villa, Peebles 

1868 Somerville, James, S,S,C., 23 South 

Blauket Place, Edinburgh 
1867 Somerville, George l^urdie, MuirhouHe, 
Carnwath 

1860 Somerville, Wm., Merchant, Glasgow 

1881 Soutar, John, West Hall, Murroes, Dun¬ 

dee 

1850tSouo?H«SK, Right Hon. the Earl of, K.T., 
Kinnaird Castle, Brechin 

1877 Spalding, Augustus Frederick Montague, 

of Ilohue, New Galloway 


Admitted 

1866 Spoars, W. B., Writer, Kirkcaldy 
1881 Spoid, James, Foraoth, Blairgovme 
1879 Spoir, Robert, Blaiimark, Largs 

1879 Speir, R. T. A., CuUloos Caatlo, Muthil 
1838 Speirs, T. Dundas, late Burnfoot Houston 

1860 Spence, Adam White, Glencaim House, 

Crieff 

1876 Spence, John, Howldswick, Unst 
1876 Spencer, A., 160 Hope Street, Glasgow 

1868 Spowart, T., ofBroomhead, 7 Coates Cres¬ 

cent, Edinburgh 

1870 Sproat, Robert, lionnox Phmton, Kirk- 
cucDnight 

1881 Sproat, William, Procurator Fiscal, Tober¬ 
mory 

1878 Sproat, William T,, Borne.ss, Kirkoud- 
briglit 

1830 Sprot, James, of Spot, Dimbar 
1830 Sprot, Mark, of Ridd(dl, Lilliusluaf 
1836 Stables, W. A., Nairn 
1845tSTAiii, Right Hon. tlie Earl of, K.'r., 
Oxonfoord Oustle, Dalkeith 

1880 StansfeUl, Cajjt. John,Dunimild, Montroso 
1854 Sturforth, .lohn, Architect, 37 York Platu*, 

Kdiubiivgh 

1858 Stiudc, Andrew, Wester Bogie, Kirkcahly 
1876 Stark, Matthew C., Westertou Farm, 
Douuo 

1862 Stark, Ralph, of Summorford, Camcloii, 
Falkirk 

1870 SUivk, Robert, Kirkcaldy 

1861 Stark, W. Williamson, Mid-Calder 

1869 Stattor, Thomas, jnn,, fStund Hall, While.- 

ilcld, Maiichostev 

1872 Stavert, Archd., of Hoscoto, 18 Royal 
Tormce, Edinburgh 

1851 Stodman, James, Boumlary Bank, tled- 
burgh 

1762 Stectunau, J., lute Charleston, Ditnfevm- 
line 

1880 Steel, Adam, yr. of Blackpark, Fairmouiit, 
Perth 

1870 Steel, Captain Gavin, of Balintore, 7 

QroHVonor Crescent, Edinburgh 
1880 Stool, John, i^ochwood, Coatbridge 

1878 Steel,TlinmaN Gibson, (Sladenholm, Park- 

gate, Dumfries 

1853 Steele, Robert, Gnuuuxdc 

1874 Hleell, Gourlay, JkS.A., 4 Piiliut‘rHtt>n 
Plauo, Edinburgh---■ .dnmM/ Purkaii 
Pdi'Hm to Ik'. 

1854 Stegmann, Conrad, late M,oroliaut, l^dth 

1879 Stein, John, Broonihousts, Dunbar 

1650 SUmhouse, »Jamcs, South Gylii, Coretor- 
nhine 

1861 Sl«nlu)U 80 , James, Turnhoiwo, Oriimond 
Bridge 

1876 StenhouHc, Jamu.s H., of Northfod, Duu- 
formline 

1868 Btepheii, James, Oonglass, Inveniviu 

1880 Stophenson, Clement, v.S,, Bfiudyford 

Vnitt, Newcastle 

1879 Btophenaon, J. B., Fori,(wiot 
1874 SteidiouHon, Richard, OhaiJel, Dunso 
1645 Steuart, Andrew, of Auuhlunkarfc, 
Keith 

1857 Steuart, D., of Steuart Hall, Stirling, 
Uorongate, Bi-eutwood, Essex ^ 
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lA«t f)f ifcmhm’n of the- - 

# 


Admitted 


1879 Steuart, K. D., Factor, Dupplin, Eatttto 
OfGlce, Munda^ Aberdalaie, Verth 
1835 Stbuabt, Sir Hoiiry J. SetoHj of AUatt* 
ton,Bart., Touch, Stirling 
1876 Steuart, H, X Gow, Fowler’s Fark, 


1842 Steuart, James, W.S,, 8 Doune Terrace, 
Ediuhurgh 

1864 Steuart, James, junior, Dalkeith Park, 
Dalkeith 

1823 Steuart, John, of Dalguise, Dunkeld 
1880 Steuart, John, of Ballechin, Ballinluig 
1859 Steuart, Patrick, Middlegill, Moffat 

1864 Steuart, Captain ]^bert, of Westwood, i 

West Calder 

1865 Steuart, Robert, Dundale, Gravesend, 

Kent 

1833 Steuart, William, Loudon 
1839 Stevenson, Alexander, Banker, Lang¬ 
holm 

1875 Stevenson, Alex. Shannon, of Ach-na- 
Ca,oich, Tynemouth, Northumberland 
1855 Stevenson, Andrew, Gifford Bank, Hod- 


1853 Stevenson, David, F.B.S.E^ Member of 
the Institution of Civil Engineers, 84 


Mvi^nmr to the Society 
1853 Stevenson, John B., New Zealand 
1864 Stevenson, John, Changue, Cumnock 
1860 Stevenson, Robert, late Banker, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1852 Stevenson, Thomas, Mount-Lothian, Peni¬ 
cuik 

1877 Stevenson, William, Holland, Stronsay, 
Kirkwall 


1872 Stevenson, Wm., Lochgrog, Bishopbriggs 
1860 Stewart, Alexander, Perth 
1879 Stewart, Rev, Alex. M'Farlane, Corrie- 
muckloch, Amulree, Dunkeld 
1871 Stewart, Sir A. Douglas, of Grandtully, 
Bart., Perth 

1858 Stewart, Charles, Tighnduin, Killin 
1842 Stewart, David, London 

1869 Stewart, David W., of Grange, Lockerbie 

1870 Stewart, Donald, Chapel Park, Kin- 




1859 Stewart, Donald, Bruar, Blair Athole 
1881 Stewart, Donald, Little Fardlo, Dunkeld 
1870 Stewart, Duncan, Mosspeeble, Ewes, Lang¬ 
holm 


1877 Stewart, Duncan, Loak, Bankfoot, Perth¬ 
shire 

1877 Stewart, Duncan, Bank of Scotland, Cal¬ 
lander 

1863 Stewart, Commander Duncan, R.N., 
Stronvar, Campbeltown 
1844 Stewart, G., Kirkchrist, Kirkcudbright 
1838 Stewart, H. B., of Baluakeilly, Pitlochry 

1867 Stewart, H. G. Murray, of Broughton, 

CaUy, Gatehouse 

1871 Stewart, James, Blairfettie, Blair-Atholo 
1876 Stewart, James, Butcher, Coupar-Angus 
1851 Stewart,, J., Pitskelly, St Martin’s, Perth 

1868 Stewart, James, Heathfield, Irvine 
1857 Stewart, James, Rossland, Bishopton 
1879 Stewart, Jame^ Cliambcrlain’s Clerk, 

Broaxholmc, Hawick 


wSwMt James, W., C.E., 89 York I’lsre, 

1878 Stewart, John, Boohastlo, OaUamler 
1864 Stewart, John, BnrneWo, Strallmvon 
1866 Stewart, John, Upper AnljoseadiUi Itotln- 

1862 ^wnrt, John, Dnntnlm, I'nrtS'n * 

1878 Stewart, John, Manager Home Parw, 

Ballindalloch • , , 

1879 Stewart, John, Land Stowaril, GIiuium 

Castle, Glamifi 

1871 Stewart, Captain John C., of Fiwngcloloh, 
Appln 

1858 Stewart, John Ardul, Slmw, 18 QiWM's 

Gate, London 

1869 Stewart. Mark John, of Southwick, Ard- 
well, Wigtownshire 

1848 Stewart, Sir M. R. Shaw, of Blackhall, 
Bari, Ardgowan, Groouook « 

1863 Stewart, Neil P., Vaynol, Bangor, North 

Wales 

1859 Stewart, OHmond do TInvilaud, CroaTitoro, 

Weill, Salop 

1860 Stewart, Peter, Dornoch Malrw, Annan 
1868 Stewart, Robert, of Inglistoii, .Ihitho 
1871 Stewart, Major Robert, of Ardv«h’llt*h, 

Tjnrt’hwn.wi'hflnyl 


1873 Stewart, Robert, KippenroHS, Dnublann 

1846 Stewart, Robt. H. JoniiBtono, of Physgll, 
Glasserton, Whithorn 

1867 Stewart, Samuel, Sandholo, FraHi‘r- 
burgh 

1850 Stewart, William, Tonrooch, Oampl Mil- 
town 

1857 Stewart, William, 24 Maclean Htreet, 
Plantation, Glasgow 

1860 Stewart, William, Saddler, Aherfoldy 

1872 Stewari William, Ootofad, Port Char¬ 
lotte, Islay 

1878 Stewart, William, of Shambollie, Dtun- 
fties 


1877 Stirling, Andrew, of Muiravonslde, Lin¬ 
lithgow 

1868 Stirling, Sir C* B* P,, of Glorat, Bari, 
Milton of Campsie 

1864 Stirling, Captain Gilbert, Royal llorsn 
Girnras, London 

1867 Stirling, Major Graham, of Craigbarnot, 
Lennoxtown 

1867 Stirling, James, of Garden, Klppon, 
Stirling 

1833 Stirling, Jolin, of Kippoudavie, Dun¬ 
blane 


1865 Stirling, Colonel John S., of Gargnnnoclc, 

Stirling 

1879 Stirling, Patrick, yr. of Kii»pondavi<‘, 
Dunblane 

1839 Stirling, T. Graham, of Strowan, Criidf 

1866 Stirling, William, of Tarduf, Linlith¬ 
gow 

1867 Stobo, Andrew, Porterstowu, Thortihill 
1860 Stobo, Robci’t, of HalHdayhill, Auhlgirth, 

Dumfries 

1856 Stodart, David, Banker, Lanark 
1876 Stodart, Geoigo, Netherton, Newton 
Moams, Renfrewshire 

1851 Stotlart, John, late Oawder Cnilfc, Fern, 
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Hitfldmul mul Aijrimltwml SotMy, 1881 . 


*1 

Aihnltlod 

1H78 Htoiliirt, «I. A,, liluinnorc, Uroenock 
1880 BUHliivt, Thomas Twcwlio, of Oliver, 
tliiohau Mill, Biegav 

lvSI>5 Hiodart, Williuiu, Wiiitoiihill, Truiiout 
ItSHO^Htorio, W. 0. li, Laiitoii, Joilhurgh 
180% SfcittMoNT, Higlit Hon. Viscount, Hcono 
i'aSicc, Tcrth 

1882 Htoit, Gibson, 27 Victoria ’Strtsot, West- 
♦minster, liondou 

1874 Btrachan, Andrew, Baphock, Old Mel- 
dnim 

1878 Btrachan, Charles, 'J’illyom, Tarland 

1876 Btrachan, George, Inverebrio Mains, Ellon 
WB Btrachan, James, Wester Powlis, 

Alford 

1868 vStrachan, Lewis, Cluny of Rtuanoir, Biui- 
chory 

1867 Btraiig, J., High Crewburn, Strathaven 
1847tHfiiATnALnAN, liight Hon. Viscount 
1878 Strathern, llobert, W.B., 12 South Char- 

lotto Street, Edinburgh 

lv8G7tvBmATiiM<)Uifi, Eight Hon. the M of. 
Glands Castle, Glands 

1874 Btrjdton, David, 18 Middlohy Btveet, 
Edinburgh 

1878 Struthors, William, Logjvu Mains, Cunon- 
bio 

1803 Stuart. AIo.^:ander 0., of Eaglcscainde, 
Haddington 

180.6 Stuart, Alexander, of Laitbors, Turriff 
1873 Stuart, Charles, Tomiuducle, Ktiockando, 
Craigellacbie 

1870 Sttmrt, Dugald, of Locbcarron, Koss- 
shire 

1840+SiiTnKULANP, His Grace the Duke of, 
K.G., StalFonl House, London 

1870 Sutlierlnml. Alexander. Kamnyards, 

Watten, GoIspie—j^Vee life Mam&t 
1863 Sutherland, Eric, Link wood, Kkdu 
, 1840 Sutherland, George, of Porse, Springfield 
Hoatia, Dttlkoy, Co. Milin 

1871 Sutherland, George, The Peel, Tibbonuuir, 

Perth 

1806 Sutherland, James B. (of Lanehcad, 
Ditnscore, B.S,a, 10 Windsor Street, 
Edinburgh 

1862 Sutherland, H., Snringvalo, Shcllield 
1806 Siitherlnnd-Wnllnsr.lS C., of Bkibo, Sklbo 
Castle, Sutherlaml 

1877 Hutor, Jamos, The Collie, Fochabers 

1868 Swan, Janies, Live Stock Agent, 37 

Laurlston Place, .EiUuburgU 
1800 Swan, James, I iiverpolVov,'Carnoustie 
1806 Swan, P. D., Provost of Kirkcaldy 
1862 Swan, Eobert, Writer, Kelso 

1868 Swan, Tliomas, Live Stock Agent, 37 

Laiiriston Place, Edinburgh 
1871 Swan, William, Moat Hill, Dundee 
1861 Swann, James, Collierhall, Douglas 

1869 Swann, J. B., Dunedin, Otago 

1866 Swanwick, K., Boyal Agricultural Col¬ 
lege Farm, Cirencester 

1857 Swuibume, Capt., R.N., of Eilaii Shona, 
Strontian 

1841 Swinton, Archibald Oampboll, of Kim- 
merghanie, Dunse 

1880 Swinton, John Lhilf Campbell, yr. of 
Kimme^hanio, Dmuie 


Admitted 

1802 Swinton, P. Burn, TTolyn Bank, Gilford 
1863 Sydserlf,^ T’bomas Buchan, of Uuchlaw, 

* Iv<nuuiii\Aiiv 

1874 Syme, David, Manager of the Lawson 
Seed and Nursery Co., Limited, 1 George 
IV. Bridge, Ediiiburgli 
1850 Syme, George, Milnathort 
1876 Syme, James, Millbank, Edinbiu'gh 
1857 Syme, William, Craigie, Louchars, File 

1868 S^yinin^tou, 0. C., Kirkcarswell, Kirkeud- 

1 76 Symington, James, Auctioneer, Lanark 
1848 Symington, T.. late Baatside, Penicuik 
1808 Symington, Gilbert, Glenluoe 

1874 Tait, George, Veterinary Surgeon, Elgin 
1880 Tail, George, Bestonhill, Aytoii 

1876 Tait, George, jum, V.S., Elgin 

1879 Tait, Henry, Tlie Prince Consoii’s Shaw 

Farm, Windsor 

1840 Tait, James, Banker, Kelso 

1872 Tait, James, 84 St Andrew Square, Edin¬ 

burgh 

1870 Tait, John, Crichie, Inveintrie 

1880 Tait, Joseph, Kirknewtou, Wooler 
1863 Tait, William, Vencheon, Kelso 

1862 Tait, William Beid, Mina Villa, Thurso 

1878 Talbert, Peter, Glonericht, Blahgowrie 

1862 Tawsc, John, W.S., 11 Boyal Terrace, 

Edinburgh 

1869 Tawso, jSui Wardrope, W.S., 49 Queen 

Street, Kdinhurgh 

1868 Taylor, W. J.. of GlenhaiTy, Rothiemay 
House, Himtly 

1877 Taylour, Edwawl, of Dalskairth, Dumfries 

1863 Taylor, Alexander, irillliouse, Lauder 
1868 Taylor, Geo., of Kirktonhill, Montnjse 

1870 Taylor, Hiigli, Kaiuishill, Hurlford, Kil- 

maniock 
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of Cardrona, Peebles 

1879 Williamson, Alex., Sypland, Kirkcnd- 

bright 

1858 Williamson, Andrew P., Standingstom's, 
Dyce, Aberdeen 

1870 Williamson, Benjamin, Canal Iron Works, 

Kendal 

1861 Williamson, David Bobortson, of Lawera, 
Crieff 

1871 Williamson, Douglas G,, Bombic, Kirk¬ 

cudbright 

1850 Williamson, George, ShempstoUj Elgin 
1878 Williamson, James, Upper Senwiok, Kirk¬ 
cudbright 

1878 Williamson, James, Greenhead, Wishaw 

1875 Williamson, Robert, Netherwood, Banff* 

1871 Williamson, Thomas, Merchant, Kukcud- 

bright 

1854 Thomas, Manor House, Carperby, 

1868 Willison, Duncan Campbell, Dalpeddar, 
Sanquhar 

1873 Willison, Geo., Parish Holm, Douglas 

1857 Willison, Jas. P., of Oultezeun, Maxwol- 
ton, Maybole 

1858 Willison, John, Parish Holm, Douglas 
1868 Willison, J., jun., Aoharn, Killin 
1842 Wilson, Alex., Incligower. Buckie 

1854 Wilson, Alex., Kirkhill, Old Meldnim 
1857 Wilson, Alex., OrosshilL Campbeltown 
1864 Wilson, Alexander, Alford House, Dun¬ 
blane 

1864 Wilson, Alexander, of Skcoch, Bannock¬ 
burn 

1864 Wilson, Edward L,, Manufacturer, Ban¬ 

nockburn 

1859 Wilson, George, Harelaw, Chimside 
1863 Wilson, George, Manufacturer, Hawick 

1872 Wilson, George, Greenhill, Selkirk 

1876 .Wilson, George, Whiteside, Alford, Aber¬ 

deen 

188Q Wilson, Gemge, junior, Dolveon, Thorn¬ 
hill 

1880 Wilson, George, Druggist, Coldstream 

1859 Wilson, J., Woodhoni Manor, Morpeth— 

Frea lAfa Mmib&r 1873 
1871 Wilson, James, Boghall, Bishoiiton 
1844 Wilson, James, Glasgow 

1857 Wilson, Janies, Old Mill, Now Cumnock 

1858 Wilson, James, Banlcer, Kilmarnock 
1857 Wilson, James, Jun., Snddell Street, 

Campbeltown 

1860 Wilson, James, Bemorsyde West, St 
Boswells 

1866 Wilson, James, 146 George Street, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1877 Wilson, James, Mains of Scotstown, 

Bridge of Don, Aberdeen 
1870 Wilson, James R., Banker, Sanquhar 
1841 Wilson, John, of Cumledge, Dunse 

1851 Wilson, John, Wellnage, Dunse 

1855 Wilson, John, Professor of Agriculture, 
University of Edinburgh 

1865 Wilson, John, Castle Park, Himtly 

1875 Wilson, John, Decropt, Bridge of Allan 

1876 Wilson, John, of Pmnich Malise, 22 

Oswald Street, Glasgow 
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1067 Wilson, John, Overhouso, Stmtbavcu 
1859 Wilson, John, of Anchincck, Kniearn 
1878 Wilson, John, of AldtTHton, Mld-Caldor 

1878 Wilson, John, West Kronch, Htranriwr 

1879 Wilson, John, jun., FniiSeld, Uirim, 

Cookennouih—A’wv! life Mfinm ^ 

1879 Wilson, Jolin J., Clydesdale Bank, r«ud* 

tmik 

1859 Wilson, J. P., Damhall MalJis, Sddle- 

stone 

1862 Wilson, J., Ohapollull, Oockburnspath 
1833 Wilson, J. P., of Polquhaira, BhHff of 

Ross, Cromarty, and Sutherland, 0 Dun- 
das Street, Edinbuivh *** 

1865 Wilson, Peter, Liusaig, Tigh-ua-hrtiaich 

1870 Wilson, Peter, Noblehall, liamAWcha 

1880 Wilson, Peter, Seed Crusher, Burnt- 
island 

1878 Wilson, Peter M‘C., Nether friUon, 
Dmnlrios 

18.57 Wilson, Philip, Corn Factor, Dunso 
1868 Wilson, Richard, C.A., 28 Groat King 
Street, Edinburgh 

1852 Wilson, Robert, Abbey View, Briilge oi‘ 
Allan 

1863 Wilson, Robert, Mtinswraes, Kill>ar(!him 

1857 Wilson, Thomas, late Amshincorrii*, 

Campbeltown 

1878 Wilson, Thomas Mackay, Bollcitor, 

Kirriemuir 

1877 Wilson, William, of Banknock, Donny 
1873 Wilson, William (Heksloy, Sims, & Co.), 

Leigh, Lancaaliiro 

1858 Wilson, William, Dyson Houso, Waltham 

Cross, Herts 

1879 Wilson, William, Water Meetings, 

Abington 

1871 Wason, William, Wolfstar, Tranent 

1878 Wilson, William, Biitknowe, Hamiuhiir 

1881 Wilson, William, Bannockburn House, 

Bannockburn 

1880 Wilson, William Buchanan, Bromnhinds, 

Kelso 

1871 WUsone, C. H. II., of Dalnair, Rndriek 
Bank, Drymeu 

1873 Wilsone, Thomas, Solicitor, Als^rdcen 
1877 Wingate, Andrew, CaHtlehill, Wish/uv 

1877 Wisliart, D. K, (iatherino Street (!(nirt. 
Edinburgh 

1855 Wishart, 1‘Mward, 3 Laveroe.klmnli 'Per^ 
mce, TH,!ith 

1868 Wishart, W,, Ciiirutmdlyn, Blacklmrii, 
Aberdeen 

1878 Wither, Janies, Awkirk, Slvaimiw 

1860 Woddrop, William Allan, of Dalmariioek, 
Dolphinton 

1874 Wood, Christopher, Kintrodiafc Hmisis 

Brechin 

1873 Wood, Oollingwood Lindsay, of homeland, 
Bridge of Earn 

1858 Wooil, James, Crown Street, Aberdeen 

1864 Wood, J., Wlnteside, Greenlaw, Duuse 

1875 Wood, Janies, Riddrie, Parkheail 

1873 Wood, Walter A., 36 Worship Htreet, 
London, E.O. 

William, Factor, Falkland 

1876 Wbnlsworth, U. W., West Dean, Chi¬ 
chester 
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1868 Wothorspoow, Archibald (late Spots- 
maiuH, KoIho), Oust, Canterbury, Wew 
Uand 

1877 Wi'agg, Clmrlcs, Grain Merchant, 4 Stock- 

well Street, Glasgow 
18^ Wright^Bryce, Dowliill, Girvau 
3808 Wight, David, Brooinpark, liaags, Ayr¬ 
shire 

1876 fright, Frank, Cl Caznoiin Street, Livor- 

pool 

1878 Wright, James, Kirkond, Lochmaben 
1878 Wright, John, Bengali, Lockerbie 

1877 wright, Thomas, Bengali, Lockerbie 
i8I8 Wyatt, Sidney, Nydie Mains, St 

Andrews 

1870 Wyllio, Alexander, Bolton, Haddington 

1876 Wylie, Alexander, W,S., 21 Gastlo 
Street, Edinburgh 

1868 WyUie, James, Factor, Inveraray 
1874 wyllio, James, Innorwick, Dunbar 
1849 Wyllio, J,, late Nowfarm, Mid-Oaldcr 
1856 WylUe, W, A., 14 West End Park Street, 
Glasgow ’ 

1874 Wyllie, William. Perth 

1878 Willie, Wm., Pleasaiico of Cargou, Dum- 

1880 Wyso, G. B. M., 11 Northumberland 
Street, Fidinburgli 

1868 Yeats, Alex., Advocate, 89 Union Street, 

Aberdeen 

1838 Yoata, William, of Aquharnoy, Beacons- 
hill, Abordoon 

1864 Yool, Thomas, Oaldcoats, Elgin 
1864 Yorstoum Cant, M. 0., of Tinwald, Irvine 
House, X^mgiiolm 

1862 Young, Alex., Kelr Mains, Dunblane 
1867 Young, Andrew, 21 Park Crescent, Stir¬ 
ling 

1869 Young, Andrew, Lodityaidc, Thornton, 

Kirkcaldy 

1864 Youufo, lion. Lord, 28 Moray Place, Edin¬ 
burgh 

1877 Ymuig, D. S., Niddry, Wincliburgh 


TOTAt NtTMBBU 
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1873 Young, Geo., Auctioneer, Dollar 
1848 Yoimg, Harry, of Cloish Castle, Kini’oas 
1876 Young, Hugh, Killoch, Ncilston 
1866 Young, Jas., Broadholm, Duntochor 
1860 Young, J. A., Orchardtown, Garliostown 
1863 Young, James, of Kelly, Womyss Bay 
1876 Young, James, yr. of Kelly, Womyss 
Bay 

1871 Young, James, Watorton, Elgin 
1876 Young, James, Ciwiboll, Fearn 

1868 Young, John, jiui. (J. & T. Young), Ayr 
1876 Young, John, Hnilcs Cottage, Siatc- 

ford 

1857 Young, John, Nether wood Bank House, 
Dumfries 

1879 Young, John, Cobblebrac, Falkirk 
1863 Young, Matthew, Oilcake Mills, Bor- 
wick-on-Tweed 

1869 Young, Robert, Greenlees, Cambnslang 
1879 Young, Robert W. (of Coliuswell, Fifc- 

shire), Rock Hall, Dumfries 

1872 Young, Thomas, Oairidge, Linlithgow 

1876 Young, William Stirling, Kcir Mains, 

Duiiblanu 

1873 Young, Wm., Taylorton, Stirling 

1878 Young) Wnu, Shields, Monkton, Ayr 
1873 Young, Wm., Watorbauk, Carmumiock 

1879 Younger, George, Brower, Alloa 

1870 Younger, Henry J, (Abbey Brewery, 

Edinburgh), 28 Chester Toitoco, Regent’s 
Park, London 

1875 Younger, J. B. B. C., Bankhead, Lovon, 
Fife 

1868 Younger, Robert, 16 Carlton Terrace, 

Edinburgh 

1863 Younger, wm,. Auolum Castle, Moffat 
1870 Yuill, Archibald, Nethorside, teathaven 

1869 Yule, Edward, Balgone, North B(U'- 

wick 

1862 Yule, T. B., 36 Constitution Street, L(‘it.h 
3868 Yuli, John S., Little Ardo, Methlie 

1877 Ebtland, Right Hon. tlm Earl of, Ask<?, 

Richmond, Yorkshire 


MKMBisns, 4812. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


HONORARY ASSOCIATES. 

1874 Dahl, Ferdinand August, Aas, Oliris-; 1874 Holst, Christian, Norwegian Court Pay- 
tiana master. 
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By a Bye-Law passed iii 1873, with rofuronco to tho 8ttppIcmi?«lAry (liwrlor of 1866. i^nc^’v^nt«t 
Candidates for the Socioty^s Agricultural Diploma are tncrehy(?ligthlt* to Ins olecU’u Fn?e Lifo 


uaucuaates ror ttto fcjocioty's Agricultural Diploma are thereby t 
Members of the Society, The following have since been electorf 

AtimIUcii 


Admitted 

1879 Altken, John M,,C« 

1876 Anderson, K. Lang, Milliken Ptirk, Keu- 
frewshire 

1878 ^hdown, A. H., M.K.A.a, Uppington, 


1875 Bwk, Thos. Coker, M,K.A.a, Crowell 
Totsworth, Oxon 

1878 Bramwell, John, Marionburgh, Ballin* 
dalloch 

1873 Brown, William, Factor, Karlsmill, 
Forres 

1878 Bronraa, Colvile, M.E.A.O., I’ark Houhb, 
Suffolk 

1873 B^don, Robert, The Dene, Seahain Har¬ 

bour 

1874 Bum, Forbes, Hardacros, Coldstream 

Kllkea, Mageiidy, Co. 

James, TJrioch, Castle-Douglas 
1878 Cam, Eobert, Felkington, Norham, Ber- 
wick-on-Tweod 


[oldie, Comrie 
Monkton 


John? Innorgoldie, 

1880 Craig, Wm,, MonktonliiU, 

1873 Bley, Rev, Dr Wm. Henry, Etchiiighani 
Jgectory. Hawkhurst, Kent 

1873 BUiot, Thomas John, M.R.A.C., Bridge 

Southwick, Fareliam, Hants 

1874 Erskine, Henry 

1876 Ferguson, Archd. A., Gosfleld, Essex 
1873 Gerr^d, John, Veterinary Infirmary 


M.It.A.C., Florence, 

1878 Goddard, H. R., M.R.A.C., Belsay, New- 
castle-on-Tyne 

1878 ‘:^nderson, John, Bast Elringtoii, Haydon 


1874 Henderson, Richard, The Grange, Kirk- 
cxidbright 

1873 Hill, Arthur James, M.R,A,C., Account- 
■iowft Limsdowuo Road, London, W. 

1879 l^nt, Arthur E. Brooke (B.A.-,Trin, Col. 

Peers Ooiirt, Dursloy, Gloucester¬ 
shire 


AtimiUCiI ’m 

1878 JuckcH, U. F., M.RA.a., Colwil, Well- 
ington, Halop * 

1876 KuttiuHly, WllUaui, M.K.A.U, 81) llariia- 
Parade, Brighton 

1878 M*Cottnelt, Primrose, Castle Mai«K,*New 
Cumnock m m 

1878 M'Cmcketi, William, Blackhall, Kirk. 

whelpington, Kewoa«tle-on-Tynu 
1876 Maoonoh^ John Arthur, M.KA.C., Cor- 
rinagh, Tornuny 

1880 Martin, Wm., Dardnrrocb, Dumfrlgi 
1878 Milne, John, Mains of Lalthom, Turrid 
1878 Muttby, Edward Charles. M.RA.U, 
Mytott Orange, Helperby, Yorkshire 
1876 Murdoch, George Bum, M.R.A«d, Woh- 
torton, Polwarth Terrace, Edinburgh 

1876 Mumy, Robert W. E, Wester House 
Byres, Galashiels 

1878 Kounen, Jolm Edward, 11 Merchiston 
Park, Edinburgh 

1873 Norman. Wm., M.aA.C., Hall Bank, 
Aspatna 

1877 Pudney, R. L., M;R.A.C., EarPs Cone, 

Halstead, Essex 

1873 Rome, Thomas, M.R.A.C., Northann)ton 
Downs, Barcoo Itivur, Quoousland 

1878 Sha^^ John Jolmstone, Loaston, Upjn'r 

1873 Smith, William B.,M.R.A.O,, Stoneluigh 
Villa, Leamington 

1870 Sutherland, Alex,, Rjimpyards, Watteii, 
Golspie 

1873 Torry, Adam Ogilvie, Burnside, B'orfar 

1873 Wall, G. Y., M.ru.a. Durham 

1878 Wallace, Robert, Twiglees, L<)(,*.k(!rl>ie 
1873 Walton, Georges Kent, Long Oanipiown, 

Shipston-ou-Stour, WarwhiKshim 
1873 Wilson, Jacob, M.U.A.<)., WotJilIioru 
Manor, Morpeth 

1879 Wilson, John, Fiilrlioia, Lorloii, IJocki-r- 
mouth 
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